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REYNOLDS' 


HISTORY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

Life. 


My  Own' Times;  Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life.  By  Joiix  Rkvn';lds,  La 
&>v.  of  Hi.,  etc.  Poitrak.  Reprint  of  cri.;iuai  edition  of  iS'55,  with  compiere  Index  added.  Clolh  boar'i 
Gi!t-top;  Side  and  boitom  uncut;  Antique  Paper;  Pp    426;  f  "         " 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Fergus  Print- 
inc  Company  ha.s  undertaken  the  Avork  of  re- 
priating  the  voliune  of  "yiy  Own  Times;  embrac- 
iu  ■  al.==o  the  Historv  of  My  Life,"  writcen  by  the 
l?te  Gov.  John  Reynolds.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  volume  referred  to  are  escecdiu?ly  rare,  and 
h-irdlv  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
Publishers  are  deserving?  of  thanks  for  their 
efforts  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  ahc\i).—.rieUevUle  Advocate,  Dec. 
12,  IS";}. 

TM.=  ip  a  reprod action,  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  vritli  the  additiorrof  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
the  story  of  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  ditfi- 
culties  v/hich  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  historical  investigation  have  had  to  encounter 
m  tM.s  country.  Governor  Reynolds  whs  one  of  | 
the  most  prominent  ficares  in  v/estcru  public 
life,  and  it  would  he  supposed  this  epitome  of 
rue  .-torv  of  the  vonnt-  days  of  the  western 
,.-,ui:try  would  have  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
:,'ct  so  Complet.-'d  in  18o-t,  the  first  edmion, 
probabiv  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies, 
was  printed  in  a  snial!  job  office  at  Belleville,  and 
taken  br  a  sinu'le  Ijookseiler  of  Chicago,  at  the 
■iuthor's  personal  innti  rration.  Nearly  the  vN'hole 
^'lition  was  desirovcd  in  the  erreat  fire  of  ISoT. 

Practically  out  of  prlDt,  the  presen-.;  volume  is 
.-athei  anew  work  thai:  the  reprino  of  an  old; 
uid  a  credit^ible  one  it  is.  The  exton'^iTe  range 
r.l  politics,  internal  improvement,   public  life 

nd  i)ersonaI  experience,  naturally  traver.'-vd  in 
'his  bulky  volan.e,  render  even  a  sljcht  analysis 
ifxiposyibie,  Ic  is  discursive  anrl  sketchy,  and 
ibouEds  in  details  of  pcrcly  local  value,  but  it 
•'>ut-iins  also  a  mj;ss  of  mfoim-iriou  which  the 

•  ncjuirer    wjald    look   for   in   vain  elsewhere. 
A^ove  all  IT  is  stamped  with  an  ori^dtiality  and 

'idividuf.hty  v.-;ijch  sft  well  upon  the  shoulders 
if  a  western" roan.— JA '7.  of  Am.  Ilist.,Mig,  1880. 
Tlje  year  iHO'j  fouud  the  territory  now  occu- 
;i  d  by  The  populous  i^tare  <.f  Illinois  a  savaae 
'ilu'.me^s,  n-ith  a  'oi-al  white  pox^'ulation— 
M.'i.  ricaa  and  French-— of  about  2,(«''J  scattered 
;iio!'.riioni  its  doinaia.  Or:  these  it  is  osti- 
■  ited  that  the  Fr^-och  Creoles  numhered  some 

•  ■-  ■■•,  antl  the  ijeiTTf-es  i.-lavesj  and  freomeni 
ii.r.u:  -j'n)  mnre.    The  •.vhite  colonies  ext-mdcd 

'  orso   settlemfrits  from    Kaskaslvia,  fifty 

or  more,  to  Cihokia.  and  biick  cast  from 

s'rasVria  river  onl y  a  f cv/  mi^T^.    The  t^oio- 

■f  Kafka'-kia.  Turkey  llili,  tliuNev.  Dcsii-n, 

Pritin'c,  ai; other  not  far  ^rom  Ka'-'kaskia, 

-  s  Port,  Whit(  side  .Stnciovi,  Belle  F>nti:ain 
•  :»r,orhcr  ver>-  ?mall  Oie.  comprised  ail  the 

}  •i--nt;.in  settlements  in  Illinois  at  that  perio<!. 

I  ■,.  ir  pc-pnlntion  v/as  abouc  hOu  strong',  all  told. 

V-^Tii(]  of  the  history  of  lliinoi:-  iS  noted 

■   ind  j^robibly  "-ill   be  for  maiiv  ;Toncra- 

f'S  the  time  n-ion  the  parct'ts  of  Gov, 

l;<n-ni^hl<  removed  to  Ibinois  from  Ten- 

•  ai:d  aaded  the  .-oventh   fanulv  to  the 
t  'tujn  ot  a  white  .-ett.lement  tv/o  and  a -half 

*.<'ni  Kaskaskia.    Gov.  Ileynolds  v.as  thea 
'■•'*  ''Id.    in  tiic  vfrt;ime  before  uh  lie  de- 

-  the  condiiio:;  r.f  the  coantvv,  the  Ind- 

•  y.^i  pnvatif.nv  of  rlie  whites,  their  proerrcss 
Jcultr.rc,  ((pHMtion.  {ioverniwcot  and  so- 
iiracVristlc-.  liui  ji.jr  the  aexl  niuo  years, 

•  •■'f't'-rHflo  I'T.irih,  and  thu^  furiiislien  a, 
•  '-T  U'eful  and  inti:re»tinKiaformai-ion. 


1879.     Edition  of  112  copies.     Price,  .$7. jr. 

About  this  time,  having  reached  his  20th  yen- 
the  <TOvernor  entered  a  coll''.<c  so/ le  six  mile- 
from  Knoxville,  Tenu,,  '-slieve  lie  .ssjcnt  two  year- 
in  impro^^ing  liis  mi'id.  returning  to  Illinois  ii  - 
18J1.    Afterward  he  studied  law  at  Knoxville. 

Then  began  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then,  too,  the  :'i  uv/irji-  ^itate  of  Ililnoij 
became  the  theater  ot:  slitrirxg  public  eveut^ 
which  save  her  a  proniiiieut  pLac-e  iv.  the  history 
of  the  West.  Four  cliapters  are  devoted  to  this 
period,  including  the  massacie  at  Ciiica<?o,  the 
destruction  of  Peoria  and  affairs  in  that  vicini- 
ty, etc. 

Theii  carae  the  organx'^atiou  of  tlie  Territory 
of  Illinois,  the  adm.inisi;ratLon  of  Governor  Ed- 
wards, the  revision  ol  tiie  laws,  and  the  first 
Lesri^iature;  Lewis  a".i  Cl?rk's  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  coast;  th.'  'X->-vn -[-^n  ot'the  settle- 
ments: the  reign  of  "  '■.-:;';;•..  's  '  ivwA  raob-law; 
the  history  of  religiou-  rhiixLuiuations  in  Illi- 
nois: t lie  prof ession.s:  the  history  01  slavery  in 
the  Territory,  and  -he  author's  domestic  record, 
with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  iSlS  the  State  Governme-Jit  was  formed,  and 
its  procuress  is  no;cd  m  detail.  A  lr;rpe  si^ace  i? 
given  to  the  subSfMuicnl  pollcicaj  history  and 
internal  improverrt';!it  of  tlii.  St;ite,_  until  the 
breaking  out  of  tixe  war  -R'ith  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  Several  ciiapters  aie  tilled  with  the 
hi'^tory  of  the  Blackhawk  war  and  its  r.ttendant 
excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion and  early  newspapers  In  Illinois  receives 
dve  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national  situa- 
tion during  Ills  -cerm  in  Congress  from  183t  to 
1841,  iiiclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  in  ISVJ;  the 
pioueor  railroad  operations  in  the  S^ate:  tho 
construction  of  the  Illinois  -  and  -  Mir  hitran  Ca- 
nal, with  other  internal  improvements,  and 
the  liistory  of  the  >?:ormon  troubles  and  excite- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  o;.itli.io  of  G-ov.  lieyiioid'^'  book. 
It  is  ^•aluable  as  rencctlng  the  spirit-  ol  tie  pio- 
neer days  of  lUin-.i-.  ;;nd  a^;  the  vi.yr-l  of  a 
young  and  enterprisi^  .:  .-  wi^ :-  ■■<  -  -.  ■;  ..:  -i-a.n^E 
adverse  circnmstani.L' .  ":'.'  *•<'. ),->-■■  :  n-.,  •!  lc 
most  ])rosperous  of  \:-.--i'--::..i'  C'..':i  .■•  1  .V'-.-;'.  fu-. 
Nor  will  the  private  history  of  ijj-'.  Prynolds, 
the  sturdy  pioneer  Executive  and  Efpresenta- 
tivo  of  the  State,  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  He 
bclou-'s  to  Illinois,  because  he  aided  in  bringing 
hc-.v  to  the  presetit  prosperity  -nvhicl;  she  enjoys. 
He  j>a-sed  nearlv  half  a  century  in  prominent 
public  life  in  Illinois— as  Judge  Advoca^.e,  .Juags 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  S"!io  Legisia- 
tare,  Gcvernor,  Concrressman,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner and  Speaker  of  the  Hou'^..-und  is  so 
clov^ely  ifientitied  with  tiro  State  that  their  his- 
tories can  not  be  separated. 

This  volume  was  firs'-,  published  i>y  Gov.  Rey- 
nolds in  i8-'i".  The  edition  was  snnili,  and  most 
of  it  was  destroved  boioreit  was  soV.l  in  a  t^rem 
Chica-o.  Thus  it  beeame  one  of  tlje  lost  books 
of  (he  earth.  Fortunatelv  it  vras  jiot;  iotcall>  cx- 
torininat'.ul,  and  nwv/  its  revival  by  i-hc  cnter- 
p-isirig  Chicago  hou:--e  wliose  imprint  id  bears  ta 
no  ifxs  important  than  it  is  gratitymg  to  those 
v-ho  have,  the  inter--sts  of  the  State  at  neart.- 
Chir.ogo  Journal,  Dae.  30, 187t'. 
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I  JOHN  DEAN  CATOK 

I 

I  — 


The  career  of  Ex-Chief-Jiistice  Caton,  of  Illinois,  has 
beea  sigaalized  by  arduous  labors  and  by  deserved  success. 
If  tlie  details  of  Ins  life  could  be  laid  before  the  world,  they 
would  aftbrd  a  record  to  be  commended  to  every  young 
man  wlio  is  struggling-  with  adversity,  and  is  desirous  of 
creating  for  himself  an  honorable  name.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  highest  judicial  posi- 
tion in  the  State,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  capable  of 
putting  forth  its  most  vigorous  manifestations,  and  when 
his  physical  powers  were  unimpaired.  He  has  stamped 
the  mipress  of  bis  mind  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
i  State;    and  in  the  volumes  of  the  Reports  which  contain 

I  his  decisions,  there  is  not  a  page  which  his  warmest  friends 

I  would  seek  to  bloc,  not  a  sentence  which  betrays  the  spirit 

*  of  the  partisan  judge.     No  man  ever  illustrated  more  ad- 

I  mirably  the  precept — 

I  "  Ju>tum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum;" 

I  no  man  ever  held  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steadier  equi- 

I  poise. 

k  John  Dean  Caton  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  181 2, 

I  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York.     His 

!  fathers  name  was  Ixobert  Caton,  v/hose  immediate  ances- 

tor, of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  emigrated 
to  Mar}-Lind  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  ultimately 
settled  in  Virginia,  and  became  possessed  of  a  plantation 
on  tile  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  oar  memoir  v;as  born,  March  22,  1761. 

Upon  the  breakirig  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Rob- 
ert Cai'on,  the  son,  and  his  brother  John,  ran  away  from 
the  paternal  roof  and  joined  the  American  army,  then  en- 
camped before  Bostoi'i,  and  remained  with  it  until,  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  it  was  disbanded.  The  two  brothers 
then  took  up  th-.ir  residence  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson 
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River,    Orange    County,    New  York,    where    the    father    ol 
Judge  Caton  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 

Robert  Caton  was  married  three  times,  his  last  wife 
being  Hannah  Dean,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
four  children — two  daughters  and  two  sons — the  elder  of 
whom  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  At  four  years  of  age, 
young  Caton  left  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  he  did  not 
again  revisit  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  This 
change  in  his  circumstances  was  brought  about  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  when  his  mother,  with  four  orphan  children, 
removed  near  Brothertown,  in  what  was  then  the  town  of 
Paris,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Here  she  rented  part 
of  a  house,  with  about  an  acre  of  land  attached,  of  her 
brother.  Her  straightened  circumstances  required  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  strictest  economy;  and  every  member  of  the 
family,  so  soon  as  able,  was  required  to  contribute  to  make 
the  little  patrimony  self-supporting.  Here  Caton"s  boyhood 
was  passed,  and  here  in  the  district-school  his  mmd  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  He  was  kept 
pretty  constantly  in  attendance  upon  this  school  until  he 
was  nine  years  old;  but  he  confessed  that,  from  his  disin- 
clination to  study,  this  became  a  difficult  task. 

Mrs.  Caton,  as  well  as  her  husband,  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends:  and  among  the  visitors  to  her  hum])1e 
abode  was  Solomon  Bass,  who  resided  at  Sm}rna,  Che- 
nango County.  Attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  boy, 
or  wishing  to  relieve  the  mother  of  a  portion  of  her  burden, 
he  persuaded  h':r  to  let  the  lad  accompany  him  home, 
promising  to  bri;ig  him  up  as  a  farmer.  This  was  in 
March,  182 1. 

Friend  Solomon's  farm  was  anything  but  an  earthly  para- 
dise. It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills,  covered  with 
gloomy  forests,  in  which  a  small  clearing  had  been  made 
and  a  rude  cabin  erected.  The  boy  found  ample  occu])a- 
tion  in  bringing  water  to  the  house  from  a  neigliboring 
stream,  in  driving  cattle  up  the  lull-sides  to  enable  them  to 
browse,  in  cutting  fire-wood,  and  in  tending  the  tires  of  the 
sugar-camp,  where  the  sap  of  the  maple  was  gathered  and 
evaporated.  So  onerous  were  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
by  Friend  Solomon,  in  carrying  pails,  that  to  this  day  the 
man  cannot  straighten  the  muscles  of  his  fingers;  and  so 
great  the  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  tliat  lii-  feet 
became  frosted  and  the  flesh  in  places  came  oiT.     Vvjien- 
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ever  the  Judge  refers  to  this  episode  in  his  life,  it  is  with  a 
feehng  of  shuddering. 

At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  the  boy  was  returned,  with 
frosted  feet  and  crushed  spirits,  to  the  maternal  roof,  where 
he  once  more  received  that  love  and  kindness  which  a 
mother  only  can  bestow.  In  the  spring  of  1S23,  he  "hired 
out"'  to  a  Mr.  Saxton  as  a  farm-hand,  at  three  dollars  a 
month;  but  this  engagement  abruptly  terminated,  for  the 
boy  being  directed  to  harrow  the  grcaisward  in  a  certain 
field,  which  consisted  of  part  meadow  and  part  sod-land 
ploughed  or  broken  up  the  previous  fall,  effectually  tore  up 
the  meadow,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  proprietor. 
The  result,  however,  was  that  he  mowed  a  larger  crop  of 
hay  than  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  many  years  pre- 
viously; but  2vlr.  S.  concluded  that  he  could  dispense  with 
his  further  services.  Thus  time  passed  on,  the  lad  working 
alternately  for  the  neighboring  farmers  and  attending  the 
district-school,  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  when 
his  mother,  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  their  father's 
will — by  which  it  was  required  that  the  two  boys,  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  suitable  age,  should  be  put  out  to  learn  a  trade — 
apprenticed  John  to  Job  Collins,  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker,  residing  at  Smyrna,  a  place  by  no  means  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  lad  with  agreeable  recollections.  The 
boy  proved  an  apt  apprentice;  and  studying  the  philosophy 
of  a  harness  and  the  strain  which  the  several  parts  are 
required  to  endure,  he  suggested  many  changes  which  his 
master  was  not  loath  to  adopt. 

But  young  Caton  had  an  ambition  that  his  life  had 
higher  aims  than  to  become  a  "horse-tailor,''  and  without 
determining  what  his  future  course  should  be,  he  resolved 
to  terminate  his  engagement  with  Job — honorable  if  he 
could,  but  at  all  events  to  terminate  it;  and  an  accident, 
as  it  were,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  resolution.  He 
was  seized  with  a  severe  cold,  which  culminated  in  an  in- 
Hammation  of  the  eyes ;  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
after  the  inflammation  tiad  subsided,  his  eye-sight  was  left 
so  impaired  that  he  spoiled  nearly  every  job  he  undertook; 
and  when  Job  saw  no  hopes  of  an  amicndment,  he  rather 
urged  the  departure  of  his  aj)prentice,  and  kindly  suggested 
that,  as  his  physical  powers  were  unimpaired,  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  some  occupation  requiring  muscle  but  not  clear 
eye  sight — say  the  occupation  of  a  buteher.      Transferred 
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once  more  to  his  home,  as  if  by  a  miracle  his  siglit  re- 
turned; and  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  the  Judge 
has  never  suffered  from  weak  eyes.  He  found  that  his 
mother  had  aheady  resoh-ed  to  remove  to  Utica  and  there 
open  a  boarding-house;  and  he  lent  her  ail  the  aid  in  his 
power  in  effecting  the  removal,  while  he  remained  in  the 
region  working  for  a  Mr.  White.  That  fall  he  took  a  de- 
cided step  toward  personal  independence.  Having  hired 
the  horses  and  wagon  of  his  employer,  he  became  a  com- 
mon carrier,  transporting  highwines  betAveen  Watervillc  and  '; 
Utica;  but  ere  long  he  formed  a  connection  with  a  Mr.  '  ? 
Green,  to  peddle  his  wooden  v/ares  through  the  adjoining 
counties.                                                                                                         I 

In  1829,  however,  he  joined  his  mother  at  Utica.     He  : 

entered  the  academy  there,  and  tor  the  first  time  applied 
himself  resolutely  to  study,  commencing  with  English  gram- 
mar,  arithmetic,   and   surveying.     Here  he  remained  nine  1 
months,  when  he  had  become  so  far  a  proficient  in  survey-  ] 
mg  that  by  odd  jobs  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  scanty                 ^ 
funds.     His  preceptor  regarded  liini  as  qualified  to  teach  ;                 M 
rnd  accordingly  young  Caton  proceeded  to  Ovid,  near  the                 ™ 
residence  of  his  uncle,  where  he  succeeded  in  securing  the                 ' 
charge  of  a  district-school.     Gathering  up  his  earnings  for                 \ 
the  v.inter,  which  netted  him  about  thirty  dollars,  he  re- 
turned   to    the   scenes   of  his   childhood,   where    he  agam 
''hired  out"'  on  a  fnrm;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  cut 
his  foot,  in  the  fall  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  where  he  first  entered  upon  a  clas- 
sical course  of  study.     That  winter  he  was  again  occupied 
in  teaching,  and  in  the  spring,  resumed  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Grosvenor. 

Thus,  then;  v,-ith  these  slender  m.eans  of  education,  he 
took  the  next  step  toward  the  active  duties  of  life.  In 
December,  he  entered  himself  in  the  office  of  Reardsley 
and  Mattison,  as  a  student  at  law,  and  was  enabled  to  add 
to  his  scanty  fund,  by  practicing  before  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  and  subsetjuently  he  entered  the  office  of  James  H. 
Collins,  Esq.,  who  allowed  him  a  compensation  for  office- 
work. 

Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  la>v  so  far  as  to  enable  ; 

him  to  enter  on  its  })ractice,  young  Caton  set  his  face  West- 
ward, and  arrived  at  Chicago  in  June  19,  1833.  "'A'ith  the 
exception  of  Judge  Spring,  wlio  had  preceded  him  a  few 
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weeks,  he  was  the  first  lawyer  to  hang  out  his  ''shingle"  in 
that  city,  vs-here  now  the  members  of  that  profession  are  to 
be  counted  by  the  thousands.  He  brought  the  first  suit 
■ever  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  that  place.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practise,  from 
Judges  Lockwood  and  Sniidi,  making  a  long  journey  to 
Greenville,  Bond  County,  for  that  purpose. 

In  July,   1835,  ^^^  married   Miss  Laura  A.,  daughter  o- , 
Jacob   Sherrill,    Esq.,    of  '^ew    Hartford,    Oneida   County, 
New  York. 

In  1S36,  the  fust  house  v\'as  erected  by  him  on  tho 
"** school  section,''  west  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Judge  Caton  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  more  than  ordinary  physical  powers,  and  he 
was  tlius  enabled  to  endure  without  exhaustion  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  physical  or  intellectual  exertion;  but 
by  an  unfortunate  exposure  he  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  which  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  permanently  impaired  his  constitu- 
tion. His  physician  prescribed  less  devotion  to  office- 
work,  as  a  sirie  qua  non  to  his  recovery;  and  accordingly, 
in  1839,  Judge  Caton  moved  on  to  a  firm  in  the  country 
where  he  resided  until  1842,  meanwhile  keeping  up  his 
practice  in  three  or  four  of  the  neighboring  counties.  Plis 
health  becoming  restored  by  this  out-door  life,  he  again 
returned  v/ith  renewed  zeal  to  his  profession;  and  such  v/as 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  when,  in  1842. 
Judge  Ford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  was  elected 
Governor,  Judge  Caton  was  appointed  his  successor.  He 
was  then  but  tiiirty  years  of  age;  and  at  such  a  moment, 
in  reviewing  his  past  life  —  the  struggles  which  he  had 
undergone  in  lifting  him.self  by  his  own  exertions  alone  out 
of  the  depths  of  poverty;  gathering  the  rudiments  of  an 
educ:ation  a.t  the  district-school,  rounded  off  by  a  term  or 
two  at  a  select-school;  then,  still  struggling  on,  a  student  at 
law  ]>ra'::ticing  before  a  Justice's  Court,  or  performing  cleri- 

*  Judi^e  I,ockwood  examined  the  candidate  on  a  moonlit  evening;, 
they  stand ia^^  on  cither  side  of  a  low,  oak  swamp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Illinois  l;iver,  at  Pekin,  in  Tazwell  County.  At  its  conclusion,  he 
said,  "  \'oung  man,  I  shall  t;ive  you  a  license,  but  you  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer,  \.i  you  v/ork  hard  you  will  at-ain 
it,  if  you  do  not  you  will  he  a  failure."  In  nine  years  from,  that  time 
he  v/ai  sitting  beside  Jud-^e  Lockwood  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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cal  labor  to  gain  a  support, — it  must  have  awakened  in  him 
a  feeUng  of  proud  satisfaction  thus  to  find  himself  elevated 
to  a  post  of  such  grave  responsibility.     At  that  time,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  commission  which  had  been  conferred 
on  Judge  Caton  expired  with  the  adjournment  ot  that  body, 
vrhen  John   M.   Robinson,  who   had  just  retired  from   the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen  to  that  position; 
but   as    that   gentleman   died    the    following   April,   Judge 
Caton  was  again  commissioned  by  Governor  Ford  as  his 
successor.     The  gravest  objection  to  electing  Judge  Caton 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  that  he  was  too  young;  but 
now.  with  a  commission  which  was  to  continue  nearly  two 
years,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  fitness- 
for  such  a  position.     But,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  next 
sesssion  of  the  L-gislature,  he  was  elected  by  the  united 
vote  of  his  pari.). 

In  1848,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  revised,  and 
the  Judiciary  system  v.-as  so  far  altered  as  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  composed  of  three  Judges,, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  who  were  relieved  from  Circuit 
duties.  At  the  first  election,  S.  H.  Treat,  now  United 
States  District  J^idge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois, 
Lyman  Trumbull,  nov/  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  same  State,  and  Judge  Caton,  were  chosen  as  the  mem- 
bers to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  first  session, 
it  was  required  tiiat  they  cast  lots  for  the  respective  terms 
of  three,  six.  and  nJne  years.  The  short  term  fell  to  Judge 
'J'rumbull;  the  middle  term  to  Judge  Caton;  and  the  long 
term  to  Judge  I'reat,  who  became  Chief-Justice.  The  lat- 
ter resigned  in  April,  1S55,  when  Judge  Caton  succeeded 
to  his  rank,  '..nd  so  continued  until  the  expiration  of  his 
commission,  ulilc^i  occurred  in  June  of  that  year.  lie  was 
reelected  to  the  position  of  Judge,  and  in  1857,  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief-Justice  Scates,  lie  again  became  the 
head  of  the  Bench,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position 
until  T864,  when  h.v  resigned. 

Thus,  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  service  of  twenty-two 
years,  Chief-Justice  Caton,  in  th.e  vigor  of  life  and  with 
mental  ])Owers  unim}>aired,  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  a  ])rofession,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his- 
devotion  and  which  he  had  adorned  by  his  example,  to 
indulge  in  other  pursuits  less  exhausting  in  their  nature  and   . 
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more  congenial,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not  feel  the  spur 
of  necessity.  And  yet,  exacting  as  were  his  judicial  duties, 
Judge  Caton,  having  early  learned  how  to  economize  his 
time,  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  pursuits, 
and  to  identify  his  name  with  many  of  the  leading  projects 
of  the  day. 

In  1849,  he  became  incidentally  interested  in  the  O'Reih 
ly  Telegraph  Company,  and,  much  against  his  wishes,  was 
elected  a  director.  He  found  huiiself  one  of  a  board  who 
knew  little  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  telegraphy,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  should  be  conducted. 
But  Judge  Caton  had  that  inquisitive  mind  which  could 
not  rest  content  until  it  had  penetrated  to  the  hidden 
causes  of  things.  He  got  such  books  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, treating  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  and  mastered 
their  contents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  instituted  a  series 
of  experim.ents  as  to  the  best  metiiods  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence by  means  of  this  subtle  and  invisible  fluid.  He 
became  sufficiently  expert  as  an  operator  to  be  able  to 
transmit  and  interpret  messages.  At  that  time  the  register 
was  in  universal  use,  and  the  operator  who  could  read  by 
sound  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the  name  and  style 
of  "I'he  Illinois  and  Mississipi)i  Telegraphic  Company." 
Their  line  was  cheaply  built  and  of  poor  materials.  Their 
business  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  and  their  stock 
drooped  lower  and.  lower,  until  it  hardly  showed  a  symptom 
of  vitality.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  at 
Alton,  in  1852,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  found  to  be 
in  a  most  desperate  condition; — the  treasury  was  empty, 
very  few  of  the  otfices  paid  expcn.-^es,  not  half  of  the  lines 
were  worked,  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  company's  credit  was  so  low  that  not  a 
druggist  would  trust  tliem  for  a  pound  of  acid,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  every  one,  except  Judge  Caton,  that  the 
enteqjri.se  had  proved  a  total  fiihire,  and  that  the  only 
available  assets  to  offer  to  the  creditors  were  the  instru- 
ments. He,  however,  took  a  more  cheerful  view,  and 
sketched  out  a  ))!an  tc)  retrieve  the  desperate  fortunes  of 
the  company.  fie  [)roposed  that  an  amendment  to  tlie 
charter  be  procurtrd  by  which  the  stock  might  be  assessed 
to  the  extent  of  five  dollars  a  share,  with  power  to  sell  in 
case  of  non-payrncnt.      The  board   assented   to  the  plan; 
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■on  the  condition  that  Judge  Caton  would  assume  the  pres- 
idency and  execute  it.  This  he  consented  to  do.  The 
amendment  was  obtained,  an  assessment  of  two  dollars  and 
one-half  was  levied,  enough  was  voluntarily  paid  to  get  the 
lines  in  working  order,  and  under  a  rigorous  supervision  the 
affairs  ot  the  company  began  to  brighten  and  its  credit  to 
improve.  To  accomplish  this,  Judge  Caton  not  only  drew 
largely  on  his  private  means,  but  borrowed  largely  of  his 
friends, — so  confident  was  he  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
this  stock  under  good  management. 

To  replace  the  hard-wood  telegraph  poles  that  were 
ready  to  tumble  down,  he  visited  in  person  the  cedar 
swamps  on  the  north  shore  of  Green  Bay,  exploring  the 
rivers  in  a  bark  canoe  paddled  by  Indians,  and  there  con- 
tracted for  a  large  supply  of  cedar  poles  to  be  delivered  in 
Chicago.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  railroad  com- 
panies contiguous  to  the  lines  to  remove  them  within  their 
right  of  way;  he  secured  the  unappropriated  territory  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  made  contracts  on  his 
own  account  with  companies,  whose  roads  were  then  con- 
structing, to  place  the  telegraphic  wires  along  their  lines; 
so  that  ere  long  he  had  a  greater  length  of  line  than  was 
owned  by  the  old  company.  But  both  of  these  interests 
were  subsequently  consolidated.  Under  the  vigorous  su- 
perintendence of  Judge  Caton,  the  telegraph  company 
became  dividend-paying,  and  in  1 867,  a  negotiation  having 
been  effected  by  v.iiich  these  lines  were  leased  to  the  West- 
ern Union  Company,  Judge  Caton  retired  from  its  active 
management. 

Judge  Caton,  amid  the  scenes  of  an  active  life,  has  found 
time  to  indulge  in  a  course  of  varied  reading;  and  upon 
the  well-filled  shelves  of  his  library  there  is  hardly  a  book 
which  he  has  not  read,  and  many  of  them  at  least  twice 
over.  He  has  devoted  much  tmie  to  natural  liistory.  His 
communication  to  the  Ottawa  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
Ccrvidce  or  deer  family  of  the  United  States — particularly 
in  reference  to  the  common  deer  ( Cervus  virginiajius)  and 
the  American  elk  or  wapiti  fCVrev/j  canadensis),  two  repre- 
sentatives with  which  his  ample  parks  are  stocked — is  of 
exceeding  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  this  flimily,  with 
the  exception  of  the  giraffe,  have  solid  horns,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  deciduous — that  is,  they  are  shed  each 
jear.     Judge  Caton  has  noted,  more  exactly  tiian  any  pre- 
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vious  observer,  how  the  horiis  are  first  covered  with  skin 
similar  to  that  upon  the  rest  of  the  head— what  Jnmters 
call  "being  in  the  velvet;"  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  bony  tubercles  at  their  base;  and  how,  as  they  en- 
large, they  compress  and  obliterate  the  blood-vessels"'  of  the 
skin,  which  peels  off,  leaving  the  horns  bare  and  bony;  and 
how,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceases,  or  nearly  so, 
they  drop  oft",  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  growth.  These 
changes  are  minutely  noted  in  the  paper  referred  to,  which 
really  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history. 

The  salient  points  of  Judge  Caton's  character  may  be 
briefly  summed  up:  He  possesses  a  mind  not  naturally 
brilliant,  but  solid,  capacious,  and  investigating,  united  to  a 
physical  frame  capable  of  great  endurance.  AMiat  he  has 
accomplished  has  not  been  the  result  of  inspiration,  or  of 
the  possession  of  that  faculty  which  we  call  genius — which, 
by  the  Avay,  is  a  very  vague  term — but  of  patient  thought, 
advancing  step  by  step  to  a  given  goal.  The  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  merely 
accessory,  in  a  combination  of  facts,  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree:  and  hence  his  decisions,  whilst  they  may 
not  bristle  with  citations,  are  characterized  by  eminent 
good  sense,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  tine.  The  very 
habits  of  self-reliance  which,  from  early  youth,  he  was  com- 
jjelled  to  cultivate,  impart  additional  vigor  to  his  mind  and 
confidence  to  the  conclusions  in  which  he  rests;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  that  intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  sturdy  honesty  of  purpose,  which  cannot  be  broken 
down  by  legal  technicalities  nor  perverted  by  legal  soph- 
isms. 

Viewed  in  other  phases,  we  fmd  in  him  the  practical  and 
sagacious  business  man,  capable  of  originating  and  direct- 
ing the  most  complex  affairs; — founding  avast  system  of 
telegraphy;  engineering  water-works;  organizing  starch-fac- 
tories, glass-works,  copper-mines,  coal-mmes,  and  other  en- 
terprises; and  in  fact  his  whole  nature  is  pervaded  by  a 
restless  activity. 

*  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  author  ;  and  is  an  old  theory  of  natural- 
ists, that  the  enlarcjt;mcni  of  the  l;one  compresses  the  outer  blood-vessels 
of  the  horn,  \vhich  are  thus  destroyed,  and,  in  conse([uence,  t!ie  liorn 
drops  oft.  This  paper  disproves  that  theory,  and  shows  that  the  horn 
is  lo-.scned  by  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  which  pass  into  the 
articulation  between  the  pedicle  an<l  the  horn.  This  is  more  fully 
shown  in  his  sulv^e'-|Uent  and  more  elaborate  work,  *'  The  Antelope  and 
T)eer  of  America,"  pp.  167  -iSi.  In  this  work  the  whole  process  of 
the  growth  and  ca.itir^g  of  the  deer's  horns  is  particularly  described. 
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He  is  also  a  country  gentleman,  surrounded  by  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  his  ample  parks  are  stocked  with  deer  and 
elk,  whose  habits  he  notes  and  describes  with  the  trained 
eye  of  the  naturalist. 

Many  years  ago,  he  selected  as  a  place  for  a  residence 
one  of  the  bluffs  which  overlook  the  rich  valley  of  the  Illi- 
nois. Here,  surrounded  by  alternate  groves  and  lawns,  he 
erected  a  fine  mansion,  a  portion  of  which  is  set  apart  for  a 
library.  This  site  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  has 
been  rendered  more  beautiful  by  art.  A  mile  off,  and  bris- 
tling with  activity,  lies  one  of  the  most  beau.tiful  villages  of 
Illinois;  and  taking  the  whole  panorama  within  the  range 
of  vision,  nature  nowhere  presents  a  lovelier  scene.  Here, 
then.  Judge  Caton  lives,  possessed  of  all  the  accessories 
which  make  life  agreeable,  and  beloved  and  respected  by 
his  numerous  friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  ever  welcome 
to  his  hospitable  board.  As  he  reviews  his  past  career,  his 
thoughts  can  not  be  other  than  those  which  result  from  the 
recollections  of  a  well-spent  life. 


Since  the  above  sketch  was  written,  in  1870,  Judge  Caton 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  travel  and  to  literary  and 
scientitic  pursuits,  still  keeping  up,  however,  his  law-reading, 
and  attending  to  some  important  cases  in  the  courts. 

When  he  had  retired  from  judicial  life,  an  important 
question  had  to  be  decided  as  to  his  future.  His  literary 
tastes  and  laborious  habits  forbade  the  thought  that  he 
should  abandon  letters  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
many  business  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged.  His 
professional  friends  strongly  advised  him  to  write  treatises 
on  some  branches  of  the  law,  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of 
corporations,  and  especially  as  applied  to  railroads  and 
telegraph,  to  do  which  they  thought  him  well  qualihed. 
But  however  agreeable  this  might  have  been  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  he  tinally  concluded  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
and  to  direct  his  studies  more  to  literary  and  scientific 
subjects.  He  had  always  been  a  great  reader,  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  outside  of  his  profession.  He  generally 
had  several  books  upon  different  and  dissimilar  subjects  in 
hand,  and  some  portion  of  almost  every  day  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  their  perusal — yes,  their  study.  In  this  way  an 
immense  amount  of  work  may  be  accomplished  in  thirt>' 
years'  time,  if  that  work  is  done  with  a  discriminating  judg- 
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ment,  with  the  aid  of  a  retentive  memory.  He  had  early 
schooled  himself,  with  severe  discipline,  to  think  of  but  one 
thing  at  a  time— to  study  or  think  upon  one  subject  without 
the  intrusion 'of  any  other  subject,  no  matter  how  engrossing 
might  have  been  his  interest  in  it,  and  when  he  had  finished 
or  pursued  that  as  long  as  he  chose,  to  lay  it  aside  com- 
pletely to  take  up  another  precisely  where  he  had  left  it  off 
when  it  had  last  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  devote  all  his 
mental  energies  to  that  alone.  For  mstance,  after  the  mind 
had  become  weary  with  wrestling  with  some  abstruse  or 
difficult  question  of  law,  he  would  banish  it  entirely  from 
his  thoughts,  and  take  up  the  subject  of  some  telegraphic 
plan  he  was  maturing,  or  why  the  prairies  are  not  covered 
with  trees,  or  some  book  he  had  in  hand,  as  Livingston  or 
Speke  in  Africa,  or  Perry  or  Back  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
some  work  on  navigation  or  hydraulic  engineering,  or  some 
other  of  the  various  studies  in  which  he  was  always  engaged, 
or  some  literary  work,  as  history  or  the  classics,  and  instantly 
his  mind  was  com])letely  absorbed  with  the  new  subject, 
without  the  least  intrusion  of  any  other.  Such  diversion 
was  not  a  labor  but  a  recreation,  from  which  the  mind 
would  return  to  the  main  subject  of  study,  rested  and  invig- 
orated. His  rule  was  never  to  pursue  a  study  wlien  the 
mind  was  wearied  with  it. 

This  capacity  of  mental  abstraction  he  has  always  insisted 
is  the  true  secret  why  some  men  are  enabled  to  do  a  very 
large  amount  of  varied  business,  and  do  all  well. 

Thus  we  see  tliat  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  judi- 
cial life,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age,  this  habit  of  study  had 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  had 
written  scarcely  anything  but  law  arguments  and  law  opin- 
ions. For  this  class  of  writings  he  had  formed  a  style 
peculiar  to  him^ielf,  lucid,  argumentative,  and  methodical. 
If  it  was  vigorous  it  was  easy  and  agreeable  as  well,  and 
the  reader  had  no  trouble  in  following  the  writer  closely,  and 
without  an  effort.  Now,  however,  when  he  proposed  to 
write  on  an  entirely  different  class  of  subjects,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  rjuite  different  style  of  composition.  This 
he  did,  and  witli  marked  success.  This  style  is  not  an 
imitation  of  that  of  any  other  author,  but  is  Cjuite  original. 
It  is  easy,  simple,  and  unaffected,  though  vigorous  and  often 
pungent.     It  is  so   plain  as  to  be  easily  understood,  but 
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YSLvymg  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  character  of  the  subject 
treated  of,  whether  narrative,  descriptive,  reflective,  imagi- 
native, or  philosophical.  On  occasion  his  compositions  fall 
into  a  sort  of  cadence  or  rhythm — on  the  whcle  his  style  is 
easy,  clear,  and  unaffected. 

His  first  effort  in  this  new  style  is  found  in  his  address  to 
the  Bar  on  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  and  is  the  first 
selection  in  his  "Miscellanies,''  selected  and  published  by 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  1880.  We  extract 
two  small  paragra!)hs  closing  this  address: 

"I  can  not  express  my  sensibilities  at  parting  with  my 
present  associates.  Long  and  anxious  labors  and  weighty 
responsibilities  have  we  for  years  shared  together,  each 
earnesLiy  endeavoring  to  assist  all  in  the  discharge  of  duties. 
So  has  grown  up  among  us  a  warm  personal  friendship,. 
which  has  greatly  lightened  our  labors. 

"At  last,  gentlemen,  I  go  down  from  this  high  place  with 
many  regrets.  I  now  hold  my  fiftli  commission  on  this 
bench.  Twice  have  I  held  the  position  of  Chief- justice 
the  last  time  for  more  than  six  years.  Here  have  I  labored 
more  than  two-fifths  of  my  whole  life.  Long  habits  a.nd 
present  associations  and  remembrances  have  struggled  hard 
to  dissuade  me  from  the  course  which  I  have  finally  adopted,. 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  at  last  to  yield,  and  other  considera- 
tions have  prevailed.  I  fully  appreciate  that  this  is  a  place 
worthy  of  any  well-regulated  ambition,  A  wholesome  desire 
for  an  enduring  fame  may  here  find  a  theatre  in  which  it 
may  toil  to  a  useful  purpose,  and  with  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  attaining  so  desirable  an  end.  I  resign  the  great  trusts 
which  have  been  reposed  in  me  with  the  comfortable  refiec- 
tion  that  I  have  discharged  them  with  fidelity  and  with  the 
utmost  ability  with  which  I  have  been  endowed." 

His  official  announcement  of  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  the  Bar.  to  the  Supreme  Court,  has- 
been  generally  admired.  A  couple  of  extracts  will  illustrate 
its  style  and  character.  In  the  first  we  see  his  figurative 
mode  of  expressing  thought: 

"Little  more  than  four  years  ago  he  was,  by  the  voice  of 
the  American  people,  taken  from  among  us  at  the  bar  and 
placed  over  this  great  nation.  In  administering  the  affairs 
of  this  government,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  displayed  a  very 
high  order  of  ability.  At  the  very  conunencemeiit  of  his 
administration  a  great  rebellion   broke  out,  and  presented 
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the  question  whether  the  Hght  of  this  Republic,  which  had 
for  a  few  years  slione  so  brightly,  was  but  the  brilliant  flash, 
of  a  meteor  to  illuminate  the  political  horizon  of  a  civilized 
world  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  go  out  in  darkness,  or  was 
the  fixed  shining  of  a  luminary  which  should  point  out  to 
future  ages  the  pathway  to  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
With  the  aid  of  the  great  men,  wliose  names  history  will 
vrrite  on  the  same  page  with  his  own,  and  the  support  of  a- 
patriotic  people,  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  already- 
saw  the  angel  of  peace  arising  'with  healing  in  his  wings'  to 
bless  his  native  land,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  an 
assassin's  hand.  He  is  mourned  by  a  whole  nation  as  few 
have  been  mourned  before  him."' 

•'His  personal  characteristics  were  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind.  His  heart  was  full  of  benevolence,  and  he  was  ever 
prone  to  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  the 
frailties  of  his  fellow-men.  His  hand  was  open  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate,  and  his  efforts  were  at  the  service  of  those 
in  distress.  By  his  genial  nature  he  enUvened  every  circle 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  where  he  was  ever  welcome. 
Who  of  this  bar  does  not  remember  him  as  of  yesterday, 
when  he  was  among  us  relieving  the  liard  labors  of  the 
profession  by  his  enlivening  presence?  He  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  whose  prac- 
tice reflected  honor  upon  the  profession.  If  these  elements 
of  character  inspired  love  for  him  as  a  professional  brother, 
how  much  must  they  have  endeared  him  to  his  own  domestic 
circle — around  his  own  fireside?  H  we  feel  his  loss  as  irre- 
parable, where  but  in  God  can  be  found  the  consolation  for 
his  loss  as  a  husband  and  a  father?  Those  bereaved  ones 
may  well  look  to  us,  who  next  to  themselves  knew  him  best 
of  all,  for  that  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  which  tends  to 
soften  the  most  poignant  grief;  and  they  will  not  look  in 
vain.  Nor  to  his  professional  brethren  alone  may  they  look 
for  sympathy.  \\'ith  them  and  us  a  nation  mourns  his 
untimely  end.  I  may  say,  without  the  least  exaggeration, 
that  humanity  and  civilization  throughout  the  world  will 
feel  the  shock  which  has  draped  our  nation  in  the  habili- 
ments of  woe.'' 

His  address  at  Hamilton  College,  in  1868,  on  ''The 
Growth  of  the  Law,"'  found  in  the  "Miscellanies"  at  p.  32,  has 
been  commended  in'  the  faculty  of  that  college  as  a  model. 
In  the  opening  of  this  address  we  get  a  very  distinct  glimpse 
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of  the  early  struggles  of  the  author.  His  childhood  had 
been  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  college,  and  in  his  youth 
he  had  worked  by  the  month  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  b}^ 
these  surroundings  was  his  ambition  first  awakened  to  place 
himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  on  a  plane  with  those  who  were 
there  afforded  the  advantages  for  an  education,  whicli  were 
deiiied  to  him,  and,  when  after  long  years  of  labor  had 
intervened,  was  conferred  upon  him  unsolicited  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  that  college  whose  walls  he  had  longingly 
looked  upon  in  boyhood,  but  whose  portals  he  could  not 
enter,  he  should  be  ])ardoned  if  he  experienced  a  feeling  of 
gratification,  not  to  say  exultation,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  the  ^Vestern  alumni  of  that  college,  who  had 
selected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  delivery  of  that 
address,  and  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  : 

-"After  long  years  of  absence,  filled  with  the  trials  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  we 
return  to  the  scenes  of  childhood  with  emotions  indescriba- 
ble. Objects  long  forgotten  rise  up  around  us,  each  with  a 
tale  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  They  remind  us  of  our  early 
efforts,  of  our  little  triumphs,  and  of  our  many  pleasures. 
We  forget  the  intervening  years,  with  all  their  varied  inci- 
dents, and,  as  in  a  dream,  are  transported  back  to  that  time 
when  a  trille  was  a  mountain  of  trouble,  a  toy  was  a  foun- 
tain of  joy.  But  witli  those  even  whose  cares  commenced 
almost  ^\ith  intancy,  and  who  early  knew  privations,  the 
period  of  childhood  is  the  time  when  happiness  predomi- 
nates; hence  are  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  the  memories 
of  early  years  so  pleasing.  In  truth  there  is  no  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  joys  and  the  griefs  of  the  children  of  aftlu- 
ence  and  the  children  of  indigence.  The  latter  surely  have 
as  many  hours  of  pleasure,  and  no  more  moments  of  pain, 
than  the  former.  The  improvised  playthings  of  the  one 
are  as  gratifying  as  the  finished  toys  of  the  other.  The  sor- 
rows of  childhood  are  generally  transitory.  They  fiit  by, 
leaving  scarcely  more  trace  than  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
cloud,  while  juvenile  joys  leave  impressions  like  sunlight 
pictures,  pas^mg  before  us  in  after  years  like  a  pleasing 
panorama  of  by-gone  scenes.  The  green,  wild  lawn  where 
we  played  our  little  si)orts:  ihe^old,  dark  wood  whose  shade 
we  sought;  the  apple-tree  whose  fruit  we  gathered,  'are  snll 
to  memory  dear,'  though  clianged  they  may  be,  or  even  gone, 
some  of  them,  forever;  enough  is  left  as  it  was  in  the  sunny 
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time  of  childhood  to  revive  within  us  the  record  of  the  past. 
The  most  pleasing  and  the  most  lasting  of  all  these  memo- 
ries are  the  reminders  of  parental  love.  If  some  of  us  can 
not  remember  a  father's  face  and  a  father's  voice,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  mother's  kiss  and  of  a  mother's  blessing  may  still 
glow  warmly  in  our  hearts,  whose  brightness  time  or  change 
shall  never  fade.  Surely  it  is  no  unmanly  weakness,  nor 
beneath  tlie  dignity  of  age,  to  be  for  a  moment  a  child  again." 

'•When  God  stood  on  quaking  Sinai,  from  out  the  fiery 
cloud  he  declared  his  laws  for  the  government  of  his  pecu- 
liar people,  and  vvith  his  divine  finger  he  registered  these  in 
visible  characters  on  slabs  of  stone,  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
chosen  intrument  published  them  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Worthy  indeed  is  it  that  the  first  of  all  the  written  codes  to 
control  the  conduct  of  fallen  man  should  come  from  that 
Divine  Legislator  who  had  already,  and  from  the  beginning, 
graven  on  all  human  hearts  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  and  wrong.  Till  then,  not  only  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  but  also,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  the  polished  ])eo})le 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  peoples  and  tribes  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe,  v\-ere  governed  by  a  few  simple  laws,  told  only 
from  the  mouth  of  man,  which  were  often  perverted  and  dis- 
torted by  rulers  to  gratify  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  or 
their  pleasures." 

An  extract  from  the  "Last  of  the  Illinois"  will,  describ- 
ing the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  show  his  style  of  descriptive 
writing: 

"Since  their  emigration  from  the  north,  a  sort  of  distinc- 
tion had  grown  up  among  the  different  bands  of  the  Potta- 
watomies,  arising  from  their  several  locations,  which  seem 
to  have  stamjjed  upon  their  tenants  distinct  characteristics. 
Those  occupying  the  forest  lands  of  Michigan  and  Indiana 
were  called  by  themselves  and  by  the  traders,  the  Indians 
of  the  Vi'oods,  while  those  who  roamed  these  great  grassy 
plains  were  called  the  Prairie  Indians.  The  former  were 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  civilization  than 
the  latter.  They  devoted  themselves,  in  a  very  appreciable 
degree,  to  agriculture,  and  made  the  tillage  of  the  soil  to 
supplement  the  fruits  of  the  chase.  They  welcomed  the 
missionary  among  them  with  a  warm  cordiality.  They  lis- 
tened to  his  teachings,  and  meekly  submitted  to  his  admoni- 
tions. They  learned  by  heart  the  story  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer,  and  with  trembling  voices  recounted  to  each 
other  the  sufferings  of  the  cross.  They  bent  the  knee  and 
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bowed  the  head  reverently  in  prayer,  and  raised  their  melo- 
dious voices  in  sacred  songs  taught  them  by  the  holy  fathers. 
They  recei\'ed  the  sprinklings  with  holy  water,  and  partook 
of  the  consecrated  elements,  believing  devoutly  in  their  sav- 
ing grace.  They  went  to  the  confessional  with  downcast 
looks,  and  with  deep  contrition  told  the  story  of  their  sins, 
and  with  a  radiant  joy  received  the  absolution,  which,  in 
their  estimation,  blotted  out  their  sins  forever.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  a  bright  field  of  promise  to  those  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, who  deeply  felt  that  to  save  one  human  soul  from 
the  awful  doom  which  they  believed  awaited  all  those  wha 
died  without  the  bosom  of  the  church  was  a  rich  reward  for 
a  whole  life  of  pinching  privation  and  of  severe  suffering; 
and  their  great  ambition  was  to  gather  as  many  redeemed 
souls  as  possible  to  their  account,  each  of  which  should 
appear  as  a  bright  jewel  in  the  crown  which  awaited  them 
in  the  future  state. 

"It  was  very  different,  however,  with  the  Prairie  Indians. 
They  despised  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil  as  too  mean  even 
for  their  women  and  children,  and  deemed  the  captures  of 
the  chase  the  only  fit  food  for  a  valorous  people.  The  corn 
which  grew  like  grass  from  the  earth  which  they  trod  beneath 
their  feet  was  not  proper  meat  to  feed  their  greatness.  Nor 
did  they  open  their  ears  to  the  lessons  of  love  and  religion 
tendered  them  by  those  who  came  among  them  and  sought 
to  do  them  good.  If  they  tolerated  their  presence,  they  did 
not  receive  them  with  the  cordiality  evinced  by  their  more 
eastern  brethren.  If  they  listened  to  their  sermons  in  re- 
spectful silenct^  they  did  not  receive  with  eager  gladness  the 
truths  they  taught.  Even  if  they  believed  for  the  mioment 
what  they  were  told,  it  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  If  they  understood  something 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  were  told 
them,  they  listened  to  it  as  a  sort  of  theory  which  might  be 
well  adapted  to  the  white  man's  condition,  but  was  not  fitted 
for  them,  nor  they  for  it.  They  enjoyed  the  wild,  roving 
life  of  the  prairie,  and,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
native  Americans,  were  vain  of  their  prowess  and  manhood, 
both  in  war  and  in  the  chastr.  They  did  not  settle  down 
for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  given  place,  but  roamed  across 
the  broad  pniiries,  from  one  grove  or  belt  of  timber  to  an- 
other, either  in  single  families  or  in  small  bands,  i)acking 
their  few  effects,  their  children,  and  infirm  on  their  little 
Indian  ponies.     They  always  traveled  in   Indian  file  upon 
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well-beaten  trails,  connecting,  by  the  most  direct  routes, 
prominent  points  and  trading-posts.  These  native  highways 
served  as  guides  to  our  early  settlers,  who  followed  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  do  the  roads  laid  out 
and  worked  by  civilized  man."' 

Again,  for  the  same  purpose,  we  copy  from  the  same 
paper  a  description  of  a  war-dance,  as  follows  : 

'•1  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  account  of  the  great  war- 
dance  which  was  performed  by  all  the  braves  who  could  be 
mustered  among  the  five  thousand  Indians  here  assembled. 
The  number  who  joined  in  the  dance  was  probably  about 
eight  hundred.  Although  I  can  not  give  the  precise  day,  it 
must  have  occurred  about  the  i8th  of  August,  1835.  ^^  ^^'^^ 
the  last  war-dance  ever  performed  by  the  natives  on  the 
ground  where  now  stands  this  great  city,  though  how  many 
thousands  had  preceded  it  no  one  can  tell.  They  appreciated 
that  it  was  the  last  on  their  native  soil — that  it  was  a  sort 
of  funeral  ceremony  of  old  associations  and  memories,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  to  lend  to  it  all  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  possible.  Truly,  I  thought  it  an  impressive  scene, 
of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  by 
words  alone. 

"They  assembled  at  the  council-house,  near  where  the 
Lake  House  now  stands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  All 
were  entirely  naked,  except  a  strip  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 
Their  bodies  were  covered  all  over  with  a  great  variety  of 
brillimt  paints.  On  their  faces,  particularly,  they  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  their  art  of  hideous  decoration.  Fore- 
heads, cheeks,  and  noses  were  covered  with  curved  stripes 
of  red  or  vermilion,  which  were  edged  with  black  points,  and 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horrid  grin  over  the  entire  coun- 
tenance. The  long,  coarse,  black  hair  was  gathered  into 
scalp-locks  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  decorated  with, 
a  profusion  of  hawk's  and  eagle's  feathers,  some  strung  to- 
gether so  as  to  extend  down  the  back  nearly  to  the  ground. 
I'hey  were  principally  armed  with  tomahawks  and  war-clubs. 
They  were  led  by  what  answered  for  a  band  of  music,  which 
created  what  may  be  termed  a  discordant  din  of  hideous 
noises,  produced  by  beating  on  liollow  vessels  and  striking 
sticks  and  clubs  together.  They  advanced,  not  with  a  regu- 
lar march,  but  a  contmued  dance.  Their  actual  progress 
was  quite  slow.  They  proceeded  up  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  north-side,  stopping  in  front  of  every 
house  they  passed,  where  they  performed  some  extra  exploits. 
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They  crossed  the  North  Branch  on  the  old  bridge,  which 
stood  near  where  the  railroad  bridge  now  stands,  and  thence 
proceeded  south  along  the  west-side  to  the  bridge  across  the 
South  Branch,  which  stood  south  of  where  Lake  Street  bridge 

is  now  located,  which  was  nearly  in  front,  and  in  full  view  ■ 
from  the  parlor  windows  of  the  Sauganash  Hotel.     At  that 

time  this  was  the  rival  hotel  to  the  Tremont,  and  stood  upon  f 
the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  great  Republican  Wigwam 

where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency — on  ■ 

the   corner  of   Lake  and   IMarket  Streets.     It  was   then  a    .  | 

fashionable  boarding-house,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  ^ 

married  people  had  rooms  there.     The  parlor  was  in  the  | 

second  story  fronting  west,  from  the  windows  of  which  the  ^ 

best  view  of  the  dance  was  to  be  obtained,  and  these  were  f 

filled  with  ladies  as  soon  as  the  dance  commenced.'    From  -,i 

this  point  of  view  my  own   observations  were  principally  f 

made.     Although  the  din  and  clatter  had  been'lieard  for  a  |. 
considerable  time,  the  Indians  did  not  come  into  view  from 
this  point  of  observation  till  they  had  proceeded  so  far  west    ^ 

as  to  come  on  a  line  Avith  the  house,  which  was  before  they  | 

had  reached  the  North-Branch  bridge.     From  that  time  on,      "  | 

they  were  in  full  view  all  the  way  to  the  South-Branch  bridge,  | 

which  was  nearly  before  us,  the  wild  band,  which  was  in  | 

front  as  they  came  upon   the  bridge,  redoubling  their  blows  i 

to  increase  the  noise,  closely  followed  by  the  warriors,  who  | 

had  now  wrought  themselves  into  a  perfect  h'enzy.  | 

''The  morning  Avas  \ery  warm,  and  the  perspiration  was  _    .| 

pouring  from  them  almost  in  streams.     Then*  eyes  were  wild  f 

and  l)loodshot.     Their  countenances  had  assumed  an  expres-  f 

sion  of  all  the  worst  passions  which  can  find  a  place  in  the  | 

breast  of  a  savage :  fierce  anger,  terrible  hate,  dire  revenge,  •  | 

remorseless  cruelty,  all  were  expressed  in  their  terrible  feat-  | 

•ures.     Their  m.uscles  stood  out  in  great  hard  knois,  as  if  | 

wrouglit  to  a  tension  which  must  burst  them.  Their  toma-  •!" 
hawks  and  clubs  were  thrown  and  brandished  about  in  every 
direction,  with  the  most  terrible  ferocity,  and  with  a  force 
and  energy  which  could  only  result  from  the  highest  excite- 
ment, and  \yith  every  step  and  every  gesture  they  uttered 
the  most  frightful  yells,  in  ever}-  imaginable  key  and  note, 

though  generally  the  highest   and  shrillest  possible.     The  : 

dance,  which  was  ever  continued,  consisted  of  leaps  and  ^ 

spasmodic  steps,  now  forward  and  now  back  or  sideways,  x: 

with  the  whole  body  distorted  into  every  imaginable  unnatu-  ^ 

ral  position,  mosi  generally  stoo[)ing  forward,  with  the  head  ^; 
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and  face  thrown  up.  the  back  arched  down,  first  one  foot 
thrown  far  forward  and  then  withdrawn,  and  the  other  simi- 
larly thrust  out,  frequently  squatting  quite  to  the  ground,  and 
all  with  a  movement  almost  as  quick  as  lightning.  '  Their 
weapons  were  brandished  as  if  they  would  slay  a  thousand 
enemies  at  every  blow,  while  the  yells  and  screams  they 
uttered  M-ere  broken  up  and  multiplied  and  rendered  all  the 
more  hideous  by  a  rapid  clapping  of  the  mouth  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

'"To  see  such  an  exhibition  by  a  single  individual  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  excite  a  sense  of  fear  in  a  person  not 
over  nervous.  Eight  hundred  such,  all  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  and  wildest  excitement,  constituting  a  rag- 
ing sea  of  dusky,  painted,  naked  tiends,  presented  a  specta- 
cle absolutely  appalling. 

"When  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  leaping,  dancing,  gesticulating,  and  screaming, 
while  they  looked  up,  with  hell  itself  depicted  on  their  faces, 
at  the  'chemokoman  squaws'  in  the  windows,  and  bran- 
dished their  weapons  as  if  they  were  about  to  make  a  real 
attack  in  deadly  earnest,  the  rear  was  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  two  hundred  yards  off;  and  all  the  intervening 
space,  including  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  was  covered 
with  this  raging  savagery  glistening  in  the  sun,  reeking  with 
streamy  sweat,  fairly  frothing  at  their  mouths  as  with  unaf- 
fected rage,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  a  picture  of  hell  itself 
before  us,  and  a  carnival  of  the  damned  spirits  there  con- 
fined, whose  pastimes  we  may  suppose  should  present  some 
such  scenes  as  this. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  spectacle,  I  was  interested  to  observe 
the  effect  it  had  upon  the  different  ladies  who  occupied  the 
windows  almost  within  reach  of  the  war-clubs  in  the  hands 
of  the  excited  savages  just  below  them.  Most  of  them  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  naked  savages  dur- 
ing the  several  weeks  they  had  occupied  the  town,  and  had 
even  seen  them  in  the  dance  before,  for  several  minor  dances 
had  been  previously  performed,  but  this  far  excelled  in  the 
horrid  anything  which  they  had  previously  witnessed. 
Others,  however,  had  but  just  arrived  in  town,  and  had 
never  seen  an  Indian  before  the  last  few  days,  and  knew 
noticing  of  our  wild  Western  Indians  but  what  they  had 
learned  of  their  savage  butcheries  and  tortures  in  legends 
and  in  histories.  To  those  most  familiar  with  them,  the 
scenes  seemed  actually  appalling,  and  but  few  stood  it  through 
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and  met  the  fierce  glare  of  the  savage  eyes  below  them  with- 
out shrinking.  It  was  a  place  to  try  the  human  nerves  of 
even  the  stoutest,  and  all  felt  that  one  such  sight  was  enough 
■for  a  lifetime.  The  question  forced  itself  on  even  those  wlio 
had  seen  them  most,  what  if  they  should,  in  their  maddened 
frenzy,  turn  this  sham  warfare  into  a  real  attack?  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  them  to  massacre  us  all,  and  leave  not  a  liv- 
ing soul  to  tell  the  story.  Some  such  remark  as  this  was 
often  heard,  and  it  was  not  strange  if  the  cheeks  of  all  paled 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  possibility.  However,  most  of 
them  stood  it  bravely,  and  sav/  the  sight  to  the  very  end; 
but  I  think  all  felt  relieved  when  the  last  had  disappeared 
around  the  corner  as  they  passed  down  Lake  Street,  and 
only  those  horrid  sounds  which  reached  them  told  that  the 
war-dance  was  still  progressing.  They  paused  in  their  pro- 
gress, for  extra  exploits,  in  front  of  Doctor  Temple's  house, 
on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Franklin  Streets;  then  in  front 
of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  a  little  further  east  on  Lake 
Street;  and  then  again  in  front  of  the  Tremont,  at  that  day 
situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn 
Streets,  where  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  v.'indows 
again  inspired  them  with  new  life  and  energ)-.  From  thence 
they  pasr^ed  down  to  Fort  Dearborn,  concluding  their  per- 
formance in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  where  we  will  take  a  final  leave  of  my  old  friends, 
with  more  good  wishes  for  their  future  welfare  than  1  dare 
hope  will  be  realized.""'"'' 

Among  the  scientific  papers  embraced  in  this  collection 
l)y  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  may  be  mentioned  his  "Origin 
of  the  Prairies,"'  -'The  American  Cervus,"  "The  Wild  Turkey 
and  Its  Domestication,"'  "The  f^hilosophy  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley,'"'  and  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of 
California,'-'  but  the  i)ublishers  have  selected  but  (qw  of  his 
.scientific  papers,  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  scien- 
tific journals  of  our  country. 

His  most  elaborate  and  complete  work,  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  pubic,  is  "  The  Antelope  and  Deer  ot 
America,"  published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston,  in 
1877.  This  work  embodies  the  results  of  many  years  of 
careful  observation  of  these  animals,  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances,  having  long  had  them  in  large 
numbers  in  his  acclimatization  grounds,  at  his  residence  in 
Ottawa.  The  book  contains  nearly  one  hundred  well-exe- 
cuted illustrations.      It  has  been  received  with  great  favor 

*  Fekgus'  HisTOKiCni,  Serik.s,  No.  3,  p.  26-30. 
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by  the  scientific  world,  a  second  edition  having  been  issued 
more  than  a  year  since.  It  is  accepted  as  standard  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  All  the  reviews  of  it  by 
the  scientific  journals,  and,  indeed,  by  the  newspapers,  were 
of  unqualified  approbation. 

Judge  Caton  has  always  had  a  great  fondness  for  field 
sports — for  hunting  and  fishing,  for  camping  out,  and  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  where  the  wild- 
ness  of  nature  remained  undefliced,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  recreation,  in  hunting  the  deer  and  the  antelope, 
he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  these  animals 
in  their  wild  state.  To  this  habit  of  life,  whenever  he 
could  find  time  to  i!:idu]ge  in  it,  he  attributes,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  robust  health  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 

We  here  insert  a  few  extracts  from  his  writings  to  show 
his  great  love  of  natural  scenery.  From  the  "  Last  of  the 
Illinois,''^'  on  page  117  of  the  "Miscellanies,"'  we  quote: 

"Wild  scenes  have  always  had  a  charm  for  me.  I  have 
ever  been  a  lover  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those 
scenes  where  prairie  and  woodland,  lake -shore  and  river 
were  almost  everywhere  as  nature  made  them,  have  left 
behind  a  pleasing  memory  which  sometimes  makes  me  almost 
wish  that  I  could  live  over  again  m)-  younger  days.  Since 
nature's  handiwork  has  been  defaced  all  around  us  by  the 
hand  of  civilized  man,  I  love  to  hie  away  to  distant  shores 
and  the  far-off  mountains,  and,  with  5.  few  friends  of  tastes 
similar  to  my  own,  enjoy  the  wild  scenery  among  the  rock- 
bound  islands  of  Puget's  Sound,  or  the  still  solitude  of  the 
high  vSierras. 

"Who  ^\ould  have  thouglit,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
that  he  who  then  here  enjoyed  the  charms  which  nature 
throws  over  all  her  works  would  ever  seek  the  far-off  scenes 
of  tlie  Pacific  slopes  in  which  to  indulge  his  favorite  rever- 
ies? There  are  some  who  hear  me  now  who  remember  the 
lake-beach,  with  its  conical  sand-hills  covered  over  by  the 
evergreen  juniper,  Avhose  fragrance  loaded  with  a  rich  aroma 
the  soft  breeze  as  it  quietly  crept  in  from  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  lake.  That  old  lake -shore,  fashioned  as  God  had 
made  it  by  his  winds  and  waves  for  ten  thousand  years  be- 
fore, had  more  charms  for  me  than  since  the  defacing  hand 
of  man  has  builded  there  broad  avenues  and  great  marble 
palaces,  which  arc  as  far  beneath  the  works  of  nature's  archi- 
tect as  man  himself  is  beneath  Him  vvho  made  all  things 
well.      I  thought  it  then  a  romantic  place  fit  for  the  meeting 

*  FEff(/c's'  Hi-^ioKir  AL  Series,  No.  3,  p.  5. 
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of  native  lovers,  in  which  to  say  soft  words,  and  I  felt  as- 
sured that  it  was  so  regarded  by  them  when  once  I  was 
called  upon  to  unite  in  wedlock  there  a  happy  pair,  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  conform  to  the  white  man's  mode  in  that 
solemn  rite,  and,  as  the  dusky  bride  explained,  to  have  it 
last  forever. 

"As  might  have  been  anticipated,  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition pretends  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  any  of  the  native 
tribes  who  occupied  this  land  when  first  explored  by  civiHzed 
man.  At  that  time,  the  country  where  we  live  was  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  llHnois  Indians,  an  important  people 
who  ranged  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
the  Ohio  even  to  Lake  Superior,  although  there  were  a  great 
many  other  tribes  occupying  the  same  territory." 

Again,  for  the  same  purpose,  we  quote  from  "The  Ante- 
lope and  Deer  of  America,''  page  344,  the  opening  paragraph 
into  the  chapter  on  "The  Chase": 

"No  saint  in  the  calendar  has  had  more  devoted  or  more 
painstaking  disciples  than  St.  Hubert.  In  savage  life,  the 
pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  capture  of  fish  has  always  been 
a  necessity,  and  in  all  ages  and  in  all  civiHzed  countries 
many  persons  have  found  them  most  exquisite  enjoyment  in 
the  same  pursuit.  As  a  general  rule,  these  persons  are 
lovers  of  nature  unmarrcd  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  love 
to  hear  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters  and  they  love  to  hear 
the  cadence  of  the  murmuring  brook.  They  love  the  deep 
shade  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  they  love  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  wild  prairie  with  its  green,  grassy  carpet  joined 
all  over  with  brilliant  wild  flowers,  whose  fragrance  they  in- 
hale with  a  new  delight.  The  canon  and  the  mountain 
crag,  where  the  throes  of  nature  have  upheaved  the  earth's- 
deep  crust  and  thrown  all  into  a  wild  confusion,  as  if  in 
anger  an  almighty  hand  had  there  dashed  the  debris  of  an- 
other world.  They  love  to  sleep  beneath  the  old  pine  tree 
and  listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  wind  as  it  softly  creeps 
through  its  long  and  slender  leaves,  or  upon  the  soft  grass, 
"by  the  side  of  the  sv/eet  spring  of  water  under  the  broad- 
spreading  oak,  the  rustling  of  whose  leaves  soothe  to  quiet 
repose.  They  love  to  listen  to  the  raging  storm,  and  see  its 
wild  mark  allaround  them;  and  so  they  love  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  quiet  cabin,  where  nature  seems  in  profound 
repose,  and  all  is  still  as  the  infant's  sleep.  At  the  break  of 
day  upon  the  mountain  side  they  love  to  count  the  stars. 
and  witness  the  waking  of  animated  nature,  when  tlie  birds 
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fly  forth  to  sing  and  the  beasts  leave  their  lairs  to  seek  their 
food,  while  yet  the  dew  softens  the  herbage  which  they  love 
the  best.  They  love  to  catch  the  sun's  first  rays  as  they 
dart  from  beneath  the  distant  horizon,  feeling  new  life  and 
vigor  as  they  shine  upon  them,  and  with  swelling  heart  they 
watch  him  rise  as  if  from  a  bed  of  rest  and  cast,  his  smile 
upon  the  new-born  day.  0]i,  it  is  a  glorious  joy  to  be  where 
the  defacing  hand  of  man  has  never  marred  the  harmoni- 
ous beauty  v.-hich  pervades  Nature's  handiworks.  There  we 
look  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  what  God  has  done,  and 
what  God  alone  could  do,  and  rejoice,  even  in  our  insignifi- 
cance, that  we  are  permitted  there  to  contemplate  such 
sublime  display.  Far  away  from  ever-restless  city  life,  and 
its  surging  crowd,  and  its  tainted  air,  we  love  to  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom,  sweet  and  uncontaminated,  where  every 
breath  revives  the  spirits,  stimulates  the  circulation,  awak- 
ens the  dorment  energies,  and  inspires  new  life  within  us. 
If  this  be  savage  life,  then  am  I  a  savage  still.  If  these  be 
traits  of  character  inherited  from  remote  barbarous  ances- 
tors, I  rejoice  that  civilization  has  failed  to  strangle  what 
in  them  was  purest  and  most  elevating." 

Judge  Caton  claims  to  be  but  an  amateur  naturalist,. 
and,  with  a  refreshing  disregard  of  the  dry  technicalities  ot 
the  professional  scientists,  he  has  presented  his  facts  in  a 
popular  garb  which  lends  to  science  a  charm,  for  the  general 
reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  wild  animals  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  zoology. 

As  an  extemporaneous  public  speaker  Judge  Caton 
acquired  a  fine  reputation  while  at  the  bar  and  before  he 
went  on  the  bench,  and  the  old  settlers  speak  of  some  of 
his  efforts  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  but  during  his 
seclusion  for  nearly  a-fpaarter  of  a  century  in  the  Supreme 
Court  this  was  quite  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  by  the 
very  few.  Indeed  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  who- 
knew  nothing  of  it,  who  felt  some  surprise  at  hearing  a 
voice  vvhich  had  been  so  long  silent  addressing  them,  with 
a  harmonious  accent,  in  an  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  lan- 
guage, with  complete  and  well-turned  sentences  logically 
arranged,  which  would  bear  printing  without  correction. 
This  IS  well  illustrated  in  his  speech  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Milward  v.  Telegraph  Company,  the 
closing  part  of  which  was  reported  for  the  press  at  the  time, 
and  is  given  under  the  head  of  "A  Lawyer's  Retrospect"' 
at  page  six  in  his  "Miscellanies." 
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"I  have  now  finished  what  I  propose  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  case.  Here  our  responsibiHty  ends,  and  that  of  your 
Honor  commences;  but  1  will  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
court  for  a  brief  reminiscence.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years  since  I  commenced  my  professional  career  in  the 
little  hamlet  where  this  great  city  now  stands.  Its  site  was 
then  covered  with  wild  grass,  or  native  and  tangled  shrubs, 
while  the  river  was  broadly  bordered  with  aquatic  vegetation, 
leaving  a  deep  channel  along  its  centre,  of  clear  and  whole- 
some water,  which  was  used  exclusively  for  culinary  and 
.drinking  purposes.  Our  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
sheltered  in  rude  cabins  or  small  dwellings,  and  our  only 
streets  consisted  of  winding  tracks  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  or  leading  away  to  the  interior. 

''Clients  were  then  scarce,  but  as  there  were  but  two  of 
us  to  do  the  business,  the  only  rivalry  between  us  was  as  to 
who  could  most  zealously  serve  his  client  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  each  other.  The  late  Judge 
Spring,  who  was  then  my  social  companion  and  my  only 
professional  competitor,  has  long  since  closed  his  professional 
career,  and  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  earthly  courts, 
but  not  until  he  saw  gathered  around  him  a  bar  distinguished 
for  numbers  as  well  as  for  its  learning.  How  great  the 
change  which  these  few  years  have  wrouglitl  How  few  are 
left  of  those  who  lived  here  tlien  1  Their  numbers  can  be 
told  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand.  Widi  what  a  throng 
are  their  places  filled,  among  whom  they  are  scarcely  missed, 
-except  by  a  few  old  friends  who  knew  them  long  ago!  The 
village  has  grown  into  a  great  city,  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  ha^,tening  with  busy  steps  through  the  thronged 
streets,  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  individual  enter- 
prises, which  aggregate  into  a  great  whole  and  make  the 
wonder  of  the  commercial  world.  As  our  profession  must 
-of  necessity  keep  even  pace  with  the  other  affairs  of  busy 
men,  a  long  list  must  be  told  before  its  members  can  be 
■counted. 

"This,  then,  was  the  only  court  of  record  to  setUe  the 
suits  of  contending  parties,  and  a  single  judge,  in  three  days' 
session,  could  close  the  business  of  the  year.  Now,  seven 
judges,  in  almost  perpetual  session,  are  unequal  to  the  task. 
Judge  Young  was  your  Honor's  first  predecessor,  and  he 
here  held  the  first  court  of  record  in  which  I  ever  appeared 
professionally.  (Governor  Ford  was  then  state's-attorney  in 
attendance,    and   also   from   abroad  appeared   Ben.    Mills, 
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whose  smooth  flow  of  eloquence  exceeded  that  of  any  man 
to  whom  1  ever  hstened;  there  were  also  William  L.  May, 
of  Springfield,  and  James  M.  Strode,  of  Galena.  James  H. 
Collins  had  now  joined  our  ranks  at  home,  and  he,  with 
Mr.  Spring  and  myself,  then  represented  in  this  court  the 
Chicago  Bar.  Though  their  numbers  were  but  few,  many 
■of  them  have  filled  large  pages  in  the  history  of  our  State, 
and  their  names  will  long  be  remembered  even  outside  our 
professional  circle.  I  succeeded  Judge  Ford  upon  the 
supreme  bench,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  less  than  ten 
years  after  the  time  of  which  1  speak,  and  I  sat  upon  that 
bench  with  Judge  Young,  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  1846,  I  sat  upon  the 
bench  which  your  Honor  now  occupies,  in  his  place,  when 
Jie  was  kept  away  by  sickness.  Of  all  these  not  one  is  left  I 
I  was  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  I  stand  here  alone,  the 
last  representative  of  the  court  and  bar  of  Chicago  of  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  Those  whom  I  have  named  were  young 
men  then,  fall  of  glowing  hope  and  ardent  ambition  whicli 
rapidly  ripened  into  fruition.  They  filled  their  places  hon- 
orably, and  have  passed  away  to  their  long  account.  It 
seems  to  me  but  as  yesterday,  when  we  all  first  met  together 
in  the  unfinished  loft  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  just  north 
of  where  the  Tremont  now  stands ;  and  yet  the  changes 
about  us  have  been  such  as,  in  other  times  and  in  other 
countries,  centuries  would  not  have  accomplished.  The 
great  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  one  might 
think  had  culminated  in  our  day,  have  made  this  progress 
possible,  so  that  only  when  memory  spans  the  space  between 
now  and  then  does  it  seem  so  short;  when  the  mind  slowly 
and  carefully  retraces  the  way,  noting  but  the  important  in- 
cidents strewn  along  the  path,  then  it  is  that  the  road  seems 
long.  The  years  of  ])atient  and  unflagging  toil;  the  thou- 
sand obstacles  met  and  overcome;  the  difticulties  and  un- 
certainties attendant  ujjon  every  step  of  human  progress; 
the  hopes  realized  or  broken ;  the  ambidon  gratified  or 
blasted;  alternate  success  or  failure  which  have  left  their 
record  on  the  human  mind, — all  these  tell  us  how  long  the 
way  has  been ;  and  as  advancing  years  slowly  creep  upon 
us,  we  feel  less  and  less  inclined,  were  the  ofter  made  to  us, 
to  take  the  chances  of  another  journey  over  the  road  of  life, 
thougli  the  first  may  have  been  full  of  haf)piness,  the  memory 
of  which  alone  is  the  sweetest  joy,  and  though  more  tlian 
ordinary  success  may  have  crowned  our  eftbrts. 
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"The  incident  to  which  I  have  referred  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain why  I  have  feh  a  desire,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years. 
to  appear  again,  and,  probably,  for  the  last  time  in  this 
court  in  the  simple  capacity  of  a  lawyer.  Here  I  com- 
menced my  professional  life.  In  this  court  I  first  appeared 
as  an  advocate.  This  was  the  first  court  of  record  which  I 
ever  addressed,  and  before  it  I  first  addressed  a  jury.  The 
place,  too,  has  its  pleasing  associations.  Although  for  many 
years  official  duties  required  my  residence  in  another  city, 
yet  Chicago  was  my  first  Western  home,  and  has  ever  seemed 
more  than  half  a  home  to  me.  The  uniform  kindness,  cor 
diality,  and  support  which  I  have  ever  received  from  her 
citizens,  as  well  those  who  came  after  I  left  as  those  who 
were  my  neighbors  before,  have  made  me  always  feel  at 
home  here;  and  the  respect  and  consideration  which  the  bar 
of  this  city  has  ever  manifested  toward  me  have  most  keenly 
touched  my  sensibilities,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  mind.  Again  have  I  appeared  in  the  Cook-County  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  have  done  the  best  I  could  respecting  a 
client's  cause.  Again  have  I  received  a  patient  and  atten- 
tive hearing,  and  now  with  gratified  satisfaction  I  retire, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  indulgence  shown  me,  wishing  your 
Honor  and  my  professional  brethren  long  and  happy  lives, 
crowned  with  honor  and  with  usefulness.' 

Again,  his  response  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Settlers  to  the 
Calumet  Club  shows  with  what  facility  he  speaks  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the 
part  he  was  expected  to  take  till  he  entered  the  room  that 
evening.* 

'"Gentlemen  of  the  Calumet  Club: — The  pleasing  duty  has 
"been  assigned  me  by  my  associates  of  years  gone  by  of 
expressing  our  feelings  toward  you  for  your  kind  words  and 
generous  hospitality.  It  is  a  task  I  feel  quite  unable  to  per- 
form.    Words  are  wantmg  adequately  to  express  the  sensi- 

*  The  Calumet  Club,  representing  the  wealth  and  culture  of  Chicago, 
invited  to  its  parlors  all  persons  whose  advent  to  the  City  dated  back 
of  the  year  1840,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  bring  together  at 
the  reception  all  those  whose  life  had  been  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  Chicago  A  large  attendance  was  secured,  and  Gen.  Henry  .Strong, 
in  behalf  of  the  club,  delivered  an  address  of  welconrie  to  the  survivors 
of  the  loundcr-,  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  response  to  this  address  that 
Judge  Caton  spoke,  taking  the  chair  and  acting  as  president  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 
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bilities  which  are  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  each  one  of  us 
— whom  your  generous  forethought  has  brought  together 
here — who  forty  years  or  more  ago  made  the  Httle  ham- 
let of  Chicago  our  home,  and  devoted  our  energies  to  laying 
the  foundations  of  this  great  city.  Jt  is  gratifying  to  us  to 
know  that,  as  we  are  passing  down  the  road  that  ends, — 
where,  we  can  not  see,  -  those  A\ho  are  rising  up  to  take  our 
places  in  the  labors  of  life  feel  kindly  toward  us  and  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  done,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to  do.  As 
I  look  about  me  and  see  gathered  here  friends  of  so  many 
years  ago,  I  am  transported  back  to  the  time  when  we  were 
all  young.  Even  then  there  were  old  men  here,  at  least  so 
they  seemed  to  lis,  among  whom  I  may  recall  Col.  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien,  Dr.  Elijah  I).  Harmon,  and  John  Wright. 
They  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  their  names  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  old  men  called  us  boys  then,  with 
more  main-spring  than  regulator,  but  we  thought  we  were 
well-balanced  men.  You  call  us  old  men  now,  but  we  feel 
somewhat  boyish  still.  It  is  a  pleasant  retrospect  to  go 
back  in  memory  forty  years — let  me  go  back  forty-six  years, 
when  I  here  set  my  stake  and  commenced  the  business  of 
life.  There  were  then  not  two  hundred  people  here.  I 
was  an  old  resident  of  six  weeks'  standing  before  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants  could  be  counted  to  authorize  a 
village  incorj)oration  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
Colonel  Beaubien  presided  at  that  meeting,  and  at  his  re- 
quest I  sat  beside  him  as  prompter,  for  official  honors  and 
responsibilities  were  new  to  him. 

When  we  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  village  corpora- 
tion, with  the  wild  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  broad  and  brilliant  prairie,  still  untouched  by  the  hus- 
bandman's plowshare,  on  the  other,  we  thought  we  were  a 
great  people,  and  even  then,  though  feebly,  discounted  the 
future  of  Chicago.  Of  those  who  were  present  at  that 
memorable  birth,  I  rejoice  to  see  many  here  before  me. 
How  can  I  exj)ress  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to  that  Divine 
hand  which  has  so  long  sustained  us,  and  bounteously 
lengthened  out  our  days,  and  again  brought  us  together 
under  conditions  of  so  much  happiness,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  goodly  a  measure  of  health.  I  think  I  can 
county  twenty,  at  least,  who  v/ere  here  forty-six  years  ago, 
when  Chicago  had  no  streets  exce[)t  on  paper;  when  the 
wild  grass  grew  and  the  wild  flowers  bloomed  where  the 
court-house  Sfjuare  was  located;  when  the  pine  woods  bor- 
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dered  the  lake  north  of  the  river,  and  the  east  sides  of  both 
branches  of  the  river  were  clothed  with  dense  shrubber)^ ' 
forests  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  their  junction.  Then 
the  wolves  stole  from  these  coverts  by  night,  and  prowled 
through  the  hamlet,  hunting  for  garbage  around  the  back-  • 
doors  of  our  cabins,  l^ate  in  1833,  a  bear  was  reported  in 
the  skirt  of  the  timber  along  the  South  Branch,  when  George- 
White's  loud  voice  and  bell— he  was  as  black  as  night  in  a  ' 
cavern,  his  voice  had  the  volume  of  a  fog-horn,  and  he  was 
recognized  as  the  town-crier — summoned  all  to  the  chase. 
All  the  curs  and  hounds,  of  high  and  low  degree  were  mus- 
tered, with  abundance  of  fire-arms  of  the  best  quality  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  knew  well  how  to  use  them.  Soon 
Bruin  was  treed  and  dispatched  very  near  to  where  the  Rock- 
Island  Depot  now  stands.  Then  was  the  time  when  we 
chased  the  wolf  over  the  prairies  now  within  the  city-limits, 
and  I  know  some  here  were  of  the  party  who  pursued  one 
right  through  the  little  hamlet  and  on  to  the  floating  ice 
near  old  Fort  Dearborn.  Oh,  those  were  glorious  times 
when  warm  blood  flowed  rapidly,  no  matter  how  low  stood 
the  mercury.  i'hen  in  winter  the  Chicago  River  was  our 
skating-rink  and  our  race-course.  Let  me  ask  John  Bates 
over  there  if  he  remembers  when  we  skated  together  up  to 
Hardscrabble, — where  Bridgeport  now  is, — and  he  explained 
to  me,  by  pantomime  alone,  how  the  Indians  caught  musk- 
rats  under  the  ice?  And  let  me  ask  Silas  B.  Cobb  if  he 
remembers  the  trick  Mark  Beaubien  played  on  Robert  A. 
Kinzie  to  win  the  race  on  the  ice  that  winter?  See,  now, 
how  Mark's  eye  flashes  fire  and  he  trembles  in  every  fibre 
at  the  bare  remembrance  of  that  wild  excitement.  This 
was  the  way  he  did  it.  He  and  Kinzie  had  each  a  very  fast 
pony,  one  a  pacer  and  the  other  a  trotter.  Mark  had 
trained  his  not  to  break  when  he  uttered  the  most  unearthly 
screams  and  yells  which  he  could  pour  forth,  and  that  is  say- 
ing much,  for  he  could  beat  any  Pottawatomie  I  ever  heard, 
except  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan.  The 
day  was  bright  aud  cold.  The  glittering  ice  was  smooth  as 
glass,  the  atmosphere  pure  and  bracing.  The  start  was 
about  a  mile  up  the  South  Branch.  Down  came  the  trotter 
and  the  pacer  like  a  whirlwind,  neck  and  neck,  till  they 
approached  Wolf  Point,  or  the  junction,  when  Kinzie's^ 
pony  began  to  draw  ahead  of  the  little  pacer,  and  bets  were 
two  to  one  on  the  trotting-nag  as  he  settled  a  little  nearer 
to  the  ice  and  stretched  his  head  and  neck  further  out,  as  if 
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determined  to  win  if  but  by  a  throat-latch.  It  was  at  this 
supreme  moment  that  Mark's  tactics  won  the  day.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  his  plank-buiU  pung,  his  tall  form  tower- 
ing above  all  surroundings,  threw  high  in  the  air  his  wolf- 
skin cap,  frantically  swung  round  his  head  his  buffalo-robe,. 
and  screamed  forth  such  unearthly  yells  as  no  human  voice 
ever  excelled,  broken  up  into  a  thousand  accents  by  a  rapid' 
clapping  of  the  mouth  with  the  hand.  To  this  the  pony 
was  well  trained,  and  it  but  served  to  bring  out  the  last  inch' 
of  speed  that  was  in  him,  while  the  trotter  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  no  doubt  thinking  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians- 
were  after  him,  and  he  broke  into  a  furious  run,  which  car- 
ried him  far  beyond  the  goal  before  he  could  be  brought 
down.  Hard  words  were  uttered  then,  which  it  would  not 
do  to  repeat  in  a  well-conducted  Sunday-school,  but  the 
winner  laughed  and  pocketed  the  stakes  with  a  heartiness" 
and  zest  which  Mark  alone  could  manifest. 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  memory  of  those  glorious 
days  of  fun  and  frolic  which  quickens  the  pulse  to  full  youth- 
ful vigor,  and  now  to  see  so  many  of  those  around  me  who 
were  the  life  and  soul  of  those  hilarious  times,  transports 
me  back  to  them,  and  makes  me  feel  as  if  no  long  years  of 
toil  had  rolled  along  since  then.  We  forget  for  the  moment 
the  intervening  time,  and  remember  only  the  broad,  unbro- 
ken prairie,  which  then  extended  for  miles  around  the  spot 
where  this  hall  stands.  But  you  must  not  think  that  all  our 
time  was  spent  in  fun  and  frolic.  (Jur  sports  were  but  epi- 
sodes, while  our  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  labors 
inspired  and  sustained  by  vigorous  health,  indomitable  will, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  life-long  task  before  us.  We 
felt  and  knew  that  wisdom  and  energy  and  industry  could 
alone  build  up  such  a  city  as  its  geographical  position 
seemed  to  require.  I'he  spirit  manifested  by  those  who 
commenced  the  work  would  be  likely  to  make  its  impress 
upon  the  teeming  throngs  which  were  already  hastening  to 
join  us  from  the  East  and  the  South,  and  the  wonderful 
work  wrought  by  those  who  joined  and  came  after  us,  and 
which  have  just  been  so  truthfully  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed, we  Matter  ourselves  were  in  part  at  least  the  follcw- 
ings  of  what  we  began. 

To  us  of  the  olden  time,  who  as  your  guests  feel  ourselves 
so  much  honored,  contrasts  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves. Then  and  now  ever  [)resent  themselves  side  by  side. 
Here  I  commenced  my  judicial  career  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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TWO  as  a  justice-of-the-peace.     On  tlie   12th  of  July,  1834, 

a  judicial  election  was  held  in  this  town,  including  the  vil-  | 

Jage  and  surrounding  country,  for  one  justice-of-the-peace.  ^ 

The  canvass  was  very  warm  and  active  by  the  friends  of  the  | 

two  candidates,  though  no  party  politics  were  involved  in  | 

the  contest,  as  I   think  there  never  should  be  in  judicial  | 

^^lections.     One  candidate  received  172  votes,  and  the  other  it 

received  47  votes.     But  219  voters  could  be  found  in  Chi-  | 

<:ago  and  vicinity.     Probably  this  was  the  last  election  ever  I 

held  here  when  every  voter  came  to  the  polls.     Indeed,  I  f, 

regret  to  say  that  the  most  enterprising  and  thorough-going  |: 

men  here  have  rarely  taken  time  to  go  and  vote,  and  their  | 

example  has  been  too  largely  followed,  though  not  by  the  I, 

baser  sort.     At  the  last  presidential  election,   three  years  | 

ago,  Chicago  polled  62,448  votes,  and  yet  a  large  number  :| 

of  voters  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or  at  least  took  f 

more  interest  in  their  stores  or  their  shops.     I  doubt  if  much  |'; 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  this  City  have  voted  | 

-since   1840.     How  can  we  resist  noticing  the  contrast  be-  | 
tween  219  in  1834,  and  62,448  in  1876,  especially  when  we      ■         | 

remember  that  the  latter  number  was  heavily  handicapped.  | 

On  that  same  12th  of  July,  an  event  occurred  of  a  com-  | 
mercial  character  which  should  render  it  memorable,  and          ''     1: 

deserves  to  be  recorded.     On  that  day,  the  first  commercial  f 

vessel  passed  the  piers  into  the  Chicago  Harbor--the  ////-  g 

■Jiois,  Capt.  Pickering.       Early  on  that  morning,  the  friends  | 

of  the  successful  candidate  assembled  at  the  piers,  which  | 

consisted  of  a  few  vvooden  cribs,  and  dragged  the  schooner  | 

across  the  bar  into  deep  water,  where  all  got  on  board  and  | 

sailed  in  her  up  the  river  to  the  point  where  the  election  | 

was  held,  shouting  merrily,  and  were  answered  by  those  on  | 

shore  manifesting  an  appreciation  of  the  important  event.  |; 

She  was  gayly  decorated  with  all  the  bunting  which  could  | 

be  raised,  and  we  thought  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  | 

the  rigging  manned  by  all   who  could  climb  the  shrouds.  | 

This  kindled  an  enthusiasm  which  lasted  till  the  last  vote  | 

was  polled,  and  no  doubt  contributed  more  to  the  success  J 

than   the   merits  of  the  candidate.     The  most  active  and  | 

^•thcient   man   on  that   day,  as   I    remember,  was   the  late  | 
(ieorge  W.   Dole,  who  was  always  thoroughly  in  earnest, 

whether  electioneering  for  a  friend  or  attending  to  his  com-  ;^ 

mercial  afiair.,.      His  memory  should  be  ever  cherished,  and  | 

his  name  never  forgotten  when  the  founders  of  this  City  are  | 

recalled.                                                                     '  f 
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The  contrast  of  the  hotels  and  of  the  mode  of  Hving  in 
Chicago  is  scarcely  less  striking.  The  first  night  I  slept  in 
Chicago  was  in  a  log-tavern,  the  name  such  hotels  went  by 
then,  west  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  kept  by  W.  W. 
Wattles.  The  next  day  I  learned  that  the  best  entertain- 
ment was  to  be  had  at  the  crack  boarding-house  of  the 
place,  kept  by  Dexter  Graves,  at  live  dollars  per  week.  It 
was  a  log-house  near  the  middle  of  the  square,  just  north  of 
the  presenfTremont  House.  If  it  was  a  log-house  I  assure 
you  we  had  good  fare  and  a  right  merry  time  too.  There 
were  seven  beds  in  the  attic,  in  which  fourteen  of  us  slept 
that  summer,  and  I  fear  we  sometimes  disturbed  the  family 
with  our  carryings  on  o'  nights.  I  know  of  but  one  of  those 
fourteen  boarders,  besides  myself,  now  living."  Edward  H. 
Hadduck  knov/s  who  slept  with  me  in  that  attic.  Hadduck 
was  a  sly  fellow  then,  for  before  one  of  us  suspected  what 
he  was  at,  he  made  sure  of  the  flower  of  that  family,  and  a 
real  gem  of  priceless  value  she  was,  who  still  survives  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  Young  ladies 
were  in  demand  here  in  those  days. 

The  first  frame  tavern  ever  built  in  Chicago  was  by  Mark 
Beaubien,  upon  whose  geniality  advancing  years  seem  to 
have  no  influence.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  here  present 
who  were  then  his  guests.  There  he  kept  tavern,  to  use  his 
■own  expression  at  the  time,  like — (the  speaker  hesitated. 
A  voice — "How?"')  Shall  I  say  it,  Mark?  (Mr.  Beaubien 
answered,  "Yesl'')  Well,  then,  he  said  he  kept  tavern 
"hkehell!"' 

To  go  back  to  that  primitive  time,  and  to  think  of  those 
who  are  gone  and  those  who  are  left,  we  ma}'  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  a  very  large  proportion  have  been  spared 
through  so  many  years  of  active  life.  General  Strong  has 
recalled  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  early  set- 
tlers of  Chicago  wlio  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hospitality.  Allow  me  to  recall  the  names  of  two  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  my  own  profession,  and 
who  came  to  Chicago  the  same  year  with  myself — 1833. 
Their  learning  and  their  talents  would  have  made  them  con- 
spicuous at  any  bar.  All  who  knew  them  will  join  me  in 
paying  a  tribute  of  resiKjct  to  the  memories  of  Giles  Spring 
and  James  H.  CVjlhns.  besides  these  there  were  several 
other  lawyers  established  in  Chicago  during  the  same  year, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Edward  Casey,  a 

*  E.  U.  HatkUick  died  May  30,  1881.     Aged  70  years. 
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most  genial  gentlemen.  All  of  these  are  long  since  gone,. 
and  I  alone  am  left  to  represent  that  earliest  Chicago  Bar.'" 

To  those  who  have  not  been  eye-witnesses,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  in  the  adult  lifetime  of  so  many  of  us  here 
present  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants  has  grown  up 
from  nothing,  and  that  what  was  then  a  rich  wild  waste  for 
five  hundred  miles  or  more  around  has  been  subdued,  cul- 
tivated, and  populated  by  millions  of  hardy,  industrious,  and 
intelligent  agriculturists.  The  marvel  is  the  growth  of  the 
country  rather  than  the  city.  The  latter  was  compelled  by 
the  former,  and  indeed  has  never  kept  pace  with  it. 

Still,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  all  this,  it  seems  more 
like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  Many  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  growths  of  cities  and  country  in  this  Occidental  land 
can  hardly  beUeve  that  he  who  addresses  you  now  opened 
the  first  office  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Chicago.  They 
have  often  called  me  the  father  of  tlie  Chicago  Bar,  and 
proud  I  am  of  such  a  progeny.  In  numbers  they  are  truly 
great,  and  in  ability,  in  learning,  in  integrity,  and  in  patriot- 
ism I  will  proudly  compare  them  with  any  other  bar  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  ever  tried  so  to  bear  myself  that  no 
one  should  blush  at  the  mention  of  my  name,  and  I  most 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  they  have  always  showii  me  a 
filial  aftection,  ever  treating  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
confidence,  omitting  no  opportunity  to  do  me  honor.  This. 
is  a  consoling  reflection  and  a  sweet  experience  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Would  time  permit,  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  in  me  to- 
follow  my  friend,  who  in  your  behalf  .has  extended  to  us  so 
cordial  a  welcome,  in  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
here  wrought  in  so  short  a  time  -  for,  remember  that  the 
period  of  one  human  life  is  but  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  people; 
but  I  must  forbear.  Really  it  seems  like  mystery  that  what 
was  but  yesterday  a  very  little  village — for  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday that  I  was  a  very  young  man—has  today  grown  to 
be  so  great  a  city.     Sometimes  despotic  power  has  builded 

*  Here  a  queslion  was  raised  by  some  of  the  old-timers  as  to  whether 
Mr.  James  ll.  Collins  came  in  the  year  1833,  but  Judi;e  Caton  settled 
it,  stating'  that  he  finished  his  le,L;al  studies  in  Mr.  ColHns"  office  in  New 
York,  and  eame  directly  thence  to  Chica-o,  when  he  wrote  back  to  his 
former  prece}  tor  an  acc<;unt  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Mr. 
Collins  made  his  arrani^^^ments  to  come  West,  and  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  September,  1833,  and  in  February  following,  Judge  Caton  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Collins,  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  constitut- 
ing the  firm  of  Colli.vs  6:  Caton. 
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cities  in  the  frozen  North  and  in  the  genial  South;  but  a 
Peter  and  a  Constantine.  with  national  resources,  could 
never  equal  the  magic  results  which  we  have  here  witnessed 
as  the  voluntar}'  works  of  freeborn  enterprise, — here  in  the 
temperate  zone,  where  no  ancient  civilization  had  left  its' 
work,  it  lacks  but  antiquated  ruins  and  crumbling  columns 
to  persuade  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  some  great  city  of  the 
Old  World,  where  modern  architecture  has  wiped  out  many 
of  the  evidences  of  departed  grandeur  and  supphed  its  ' 
place  with  the  improvements  of  later  times.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.  If  we  saw  the  very  beginning,  you,  too,  liave 
seen  but  the  beginning.  When  the  youngest  man  among 
you  shall  have  passed  ti'irough  the  active  scenes  which  lie 
before  him,  and  shall  feel  that  his  work  is  nearly  done,  he 
will  stand  amid  a  succeeding  generation,  and  tell  those  v.ho 
shall  have  arisen  to  take  the  places  of  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries of  what  he  rememb  jrs  of  the  present  time  as  of  the 
beginning  of  Chicago,  or  at  least  of  its  early  youth.  Then 
our  voices  will  be  hushed,  to  be  no  more  heard  forever,  and^ 
may  we  not  fondly  hope  that  he  will  still  kindly  remember 
us,  and  that  we  here  lived  and  labored  before  his  time. 
So,  too,  may  we  hope  that  this  Calumet  Club  may  flourish 
those  forty  years  or  more  V)  come,  and  that  its  members 
still  will  stretch  forth  the  Iiand  of  welcome  to  those  who 
shall  survive  from  now  to  then,  as  cordially  as  you  have 
e.xtended  your  courtesies  to  us. 

If  we  have  talked  oiiiy  of  Chicago  and  its  progress,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Chicago  is  not  phenomenal,  but  it  is 
the  whole  great  West  that  is  phenomenal.  We  have  other 
great  cities  in  this  grand,  magnificent  valley,'whose  growth, 
whose  enterprise,  and  whose  greatness  should  equally  com- 
mand our  admiration;  many  of  whose  early  founders  are 
yet  spared  to  hear  the  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  honors  which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Let  us  not 
say  that  there  is  a  rivalry  between  these  great  cities  of  the 
West;  but  there  is  a  noble  emulation  as  to  which  shall  do 
most  for  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  our  beloved  country. 

Nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  to  me  as  to  talk  to  you 
by  the  hour  of  ancient  (Jhicago,  when  the  wild  waters  of  the 
lake,  on  the  one  hand,  were  rarely  vexed  by  the  shij^s  of 
commerce,  and  the  wild  tlovers  which  covered  the  l)road 
l>rairies,  on  the  other,  were  undisturbed  by  cultivation,  and 
iincropped  by  flocks  and  lierds— -save  the  wild  deer  that 
roamed  at  large  over  their  broad  bosoms;  but  I  fear  you 
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will  think  I  am  becoming  a  litile  senile  in  my  enthusiasm.  I 

Especially  do  I  like  to  talk  of  the  olden  times,  when  I  see  | 

around  me  so  many  of  those  old-time  friends,  with  some  of  | 

whom  I  have  not  clasped  hands  for  twenty  or  thirt\-  years.  .  | 

Here  is  my  old  friend,  Mark  Beaubien,  of  whom  I  have  so  f- 

often  spoken — because  he  is  so  worthy  of  mention,  and  be-  f 

cause  his  name  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  our  sports  f 

and  joyous  gatherings,  when  we  were  all  young,  together.  | 

He  used  to  play  the  fiddle  at  our  dances,  and  he  played  it  I 

in  such  a  way  as  to  set  every  heel  and  toe  in  the  room  in  | 

active  motion.     He  would  lift  the  sluggard  from  his  seat,  | 

and  set  him  whirling  over  the  floor  like  mad!     If  his  play-  f 

ing  was  less  artistic  than  Ole  Bull,  it  was  a  thousand  times  |. 

more  inspiring  to  those  who  are  not  educated  to  a  full  ap-  | 

preciation  of  what  would  now  create  di  furore  in  Chicago;  -| 

but  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  Mark's  old  fiddle  would  ^- 
bring  ten  young  men  and  women  to  their  feet,  and  send 
them  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  while  they  would  sit 
(piietly  through  Ole  Bulks  best  performances — pleased,  no 
doubt,  but  not  worked  up  to  such  enthusiasm  that  they 
could  not  retain  their  seats.  That  was  long  years  since; 
but  if  he  has  that  same  old  fiddle  still,  he  can,  I  doubt  not, 
draw  the  bow  now  in  such  a  way  as  to  thrill  those  at  least 
in  whom  it  will  awaken  pleasing  memories  of  days  and  nights 

when  young  blood  coursed  wildly,  and  joy  was  unrestrained.  / 

To  show  you  that  this  is  so,  and  how  he  did  it  then,  I  call  ] 

on  him   to  play  some  of  those  sweet  old  tunes,  if  he  has  ' 

that  same  old  fiddle  yet.""'^  p 

Indeed,  no  one  hesitates  to  call  upon  him  to  s{)eak  on  "' 
any  occasion  or  on  any  subject,  without  a  moment's  notice,  -: 
and  he  never  fails  to  respond  in  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive way.  His  extensive  reading  and  great  fund  of  general  - 
information  always  supply  him  with  ideas,  and  his  com-  .  ^f 
mand  of  language  enables  him  to  express  them  with  facility.  ^ 
We  may  add  of  Judge  Caton  as  an  ex-tempore  speaker,  he  5: 
knows  when  he  is  done  and  stops.  fi; 

He    has    traveled    pretty   extensively   since    he    left    the 
Supreme  Bench.     He  has  gone  to   Europe   twice,  visiting 

Encdand,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Erance,  Italy,  and  Austria  - 
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on  his  first  visit,  and  Xonvay,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England  on  his  second  visit. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  second  European  tour  he 
pubhshed  the  result  of  his  observations  in  Scandinavia  in  a 
work  entitled  "A  Summer  in  Norway,"  which  vras  received 
with  great  favor  by  both  the  press  and  the  people,  the  second 
edition  of  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  During  this  trip 
he  went  as  far  north  as  EEimmerfest,  the  most  northerly 
town  in  the  world.  He  is  an  observant  traveler,  and  in 
this  Avork  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  Lapp  and  his 
reindeer,  and  of  the  Norwegians,  their  habits  and  their 
industries,  of  their  country,  its  scenery  and  its  products,  of 
its  institutions  and  its  jurisprudence,  and  of  its  crops,  of  its 
history  as  connected  with  interesting  objects  which  came 
within  his  observation.  The  bold  mountain  scenerey  reflect- 
ing the  beams  of  the  midnight  sun,  hanging  high  in  the 
heavens,  is  spread  out  before  the  reader  in  such  vivid  colors 
that  he  sees  it  as  distinctly  as  if  he  were  standing  beside 
the  observer,  and  the  beauty  of  its  fjords — inland  seas, 
which  far  surpass  that  of  the  celebrated  inland  sea  of  Japan 
— is  described  in  a  charming  way. 

In  our  own  country  he  has  visited  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  except  Montana  and  Idaho,  extend- 
ing his  journeyings  into  Canada,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia. 

One  of  his  southern  trips  was  extended  to  Cuba.  While 
upon  this  trip  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  his  neighbors 
at  home,  which  were  pubHshed  in  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader^ 
and  which  are  republished  in  the  "^Miscellanies"  under  the 
title  of  "Letters  From  Low  Latitudes."  These  letters,  four- 
teen in  number,  are  characterized  by  the  same  careful  and 
instructive  observations  and  vivid  descriptions  which  are 
found  in  his  other  similar  writings. 

One  of  these  letters  will  give  us  a  vivid  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Cuba,  and  of  slavery  there, 
and  a  graphic  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  students, 
which  created  so  much  comment  and  sympathy  in  this 
country : 

"At  the  best  the  Spanish  government  in  Cuba  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  island  pro- 
fessedly loyal.  I'he  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vol- 
unteers; they  dictate  who  shall  be  appointed  their  nominal 
rulers,  but  real  servants.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  irrcspQn- 
sible  government,  which  foreign  nations  can  not  treat  with 
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or  hold  accountable.  While  the  volunteers  govern  in  fact, 
they  have  no  recognized  head  to  answer  for  them  in  the 
actual  influence  which  they  exert  in  governmental  affairs, 
nor  is  there  any  formal  mode  in  which  their  views  or  their 
wishes  can  be  expressed.  Their  will  is  manifested  by  the 
turbulence  alone  which  gives  the  turbulent  the  principal 
sway,  while  the  orderly  and  better  disposed,  who,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  number, 
exert  no  intkience  upon  public  affairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
a  corrupt,  bad  man,  by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  the 
passions  of  the  wicked,  and  especially  by  the  judicious  use 
of  money,  can  erect  for  himself  almiost  a  throne,  defraud  the 
government  at  home,  rob  the  people  here,  and  complacently 
smile  a  sort  of  defiance  when  kings  or  cortes  threaten  to 
call  him  to  account.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
probably  a  more  venal  set  of  public  men  never  cursed  any 
country  than  those  that  now  prey  upon  this  fair  and  beauti- 
ful land.  The  Xew-York  Ring  is  washed  in  innocency  com- 
pared with  them.  Individual  fortunes  were  not  made  the 
spoil  of  the  oppressor  there,  and  a  price  was  not  set  upon 
innocent  blood.  If  suspicions  have  there  been  excited  that 
the  judiciary  was  not  immaculate,  at  least  festering  rotten- 
ness did  not  preside  in  all  courts,  nor  could  judgments  at 
all  times  be  purchased  with  a  price. 

"The  volunteers  are  not  native  Cubans,  or  Creoles,  as  they 
are  here  termed,  but  the\-  are  immigrants  from  Spain,  gen- 
erally of  the  middle  or  lower  class,  who  have  sought  this 
country  to  better  their  fortunes,  which  at  home  were  no 
doubt  bad  enough.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  mechanics 
and  laborers,  who  are  more  or  less  industrious,  and  very 
many  of  them  really  good  and  useful  citizens  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Their  exact  number  is  not  known  to 
the  outside  v;orld,  but  is  variously  stated  at  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand.  While  all  are  organized  and  drill  at  irregu- 
lar periods  in  small  bodies,  most  of  them  are  at  their  daily 
labor,  but  with  their  uniforms  and  arms  close  at  hand,  ready 
to  be  resumed  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  limited  number, 
however,  are  in  constant  service,  garrisoning  the  barracks 
and  forts,  of  which  they  have  managed  to  get  possession; 
and  bodies  of  these  may  be  seen  marching  through  the 
streets  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  with  fine  bands  of 
music,  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  people  that  they  have 
a-  living  master,  much  as  I  have  seen  the  French  troops 
marching  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
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Second  Empire.  These  are  for  the  most  part  young,  active, 
well-made  men,  two  inches  shorter  than  the  average  stand- 
ard of  American  or  Englishman,  but  rather  more  stockily 
built. 

"These  volunteers  decline  to  expose  their  lungs  to  the 
malaria  of  the  rebel  districts,  or  their  precious  persons  to 
the  knives  or  clubs  of  the  nide  bands,  but  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  and  guard  the  gates.  The  actual  fighting  must  be 
done,  if  done  at  all,  by  the  regulars  sent  over  from  Spain. 
of  whom  over  seventy  thousand  have  come  since  the  v/ar 
commenced,  but  very  few  of  whom  yet  live,  and  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand  vnll  ever  see  his  native  country  again.  Still 
they  come,  for  during  my  stay  another  thousand  arrived. 
and  were  disembarked  in  a  violent  rain-storm,  as  I  observed. 
They. remained  but  two  days  in  the  city  to  stretch  them- 
selves and  get  off  their  sea-legs,  when  they  were  gallantly 
escorted  out  of  the  city  on  their  way  to  the  battle-field  by 
their  loving  brothers,  the  volunteers. 

"I  took  pains  to  inform  myself  as  fully  as  I  could,  and  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is  really  no  loyalty  to 
the  Spanish  Government  among  the  Creole  population  in 
any  part  of  Cuba.  In  Havana  and  in  all  the  loyal  districts 
necessarily  these  must  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population.  They  execrate  the  present  Government  all 
the  more  bitterly  that  they  dare  not  express  it  except  to 
those  in  whom  they  feel  sure  they  may  repose  confidence. 
Hence  it  is  that  an  American  can  learn  more  in  •a  week  of 
the  feeling  of  discontent  here  than  one  of  another  nationality 
could  in  a  year,  for  they  seem  to  look  to  our  Government 
as  their  hope  and  trust.  But  few  sympathize  with  the  pres- 
ent rebellion,  or  revolution  if  you  choose,  for  they  lack  con- 
fidence in  the  men  at  the  head  of  it;  and  as  for  the  masses, 
they  pronounce  them  more  ignorant  and  worthless  than  any 
other  population  on  the  island.  In  fme,  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  movement  will  succeed  as  a  revolution,  nor  do  they 
believe  that  the  rebellion  v/ill  ever  be  put  down,  but  that' 
this  petty,  cruel,  relentless  warfare  will  continue  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  And  this  is  what  they  most  lament,  for 
while  the  rebellion  still  exists,  Spanish  pride  will  scorn  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  parting  with  its  even  nominal  sover- 
eignty over  the  island.  They  believe  Spain  would,  be  glad 
to  get  it  off  her  hands,  could  she  do  so  without  wounding 
her  sensitiveness  of  her  honor.  Yes,  they  believe  if  the 
last  vestige  of  the  rebellion  were   extinguished   today,  as 
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soon  as  a  little  time  had  elapsed  that  it  might  be  forgotten^ 
the  island  would  fall  into  our  hands,  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  Such  are  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
the  native  Cubans,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  and  even 
in  the  far  interior,  as  I  learned  them  from  various  and  inde- 
pendent sources,  which  so  far  harmonize  as  to  win  my  con- 
fidence in  their  reliability. 

"Seiior  Castanon  was  a  Spaniard,  a  colonel  among  the 
volunteers,  and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  which  was  devoted 
to  their  interest,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  among  them. 
They  were  more  devoted  to  his  person  than  to  any  other 
living  man.  As  some  expressed  it,  he  was  their  idol.  Many 
of  the  Creoles  had  contracted  for  him  a  corresponding  hatred. 
Offence  was  given  and  a  challenge  sent,  which  was  accepted 
on  condition  that  the  affair  should  come  off  at  Key  West, 
on  the  ground  that  his  adversary  could  receive  no  protection 
in  Havana  under  the  rule  of  the  volunteers.  The  condi- 
tions were  agreed  to,  the  time  appointed,  and  the  parties 
and  their  friends  accordingly  repaired  to  the  island.  At 
Key  West  are  gathered  ([uite  a  number  of  native  Cubans, 
whose  known  sentiments  rendered  Cuba  an  unsafe  resi- 
dence. Here  they  import  Cuba  tobacco,  make  Havana 
cigars,  and  roundly  curse  the  Spanish  Government  and  all 
its  sympathizers,  and  long  for  the  time  when  Spanish  rule 
shall  be  driven  from  the  West  Indies,  and  they  may  return 
to  the  lovely  land  from  which  they  have  been  exiled.  The 
night  before  shots  were  to  be  exchanged  by  the  principals, 
Castanon  in  some  way  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  number  of 
these  exiles  and  was  shot;  and  his  friends  believe  that  the 
whole  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  murder  him  in  a  for- 
eign land,  where  it  might  be  done  with  impunity.  The 
sheriff  of  Key  West,  who  related  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  affair,  was  present  at  the  time,  and  once  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  quarrel,  but  it  was  renewed  in  spite  of  him, 
as  if  both  parties  were  anxious  for  the  fray.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  crowd  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot.  All  dispersed  almost  instantly,  nor  have  those 
most  violently  suspected  been  heard  of  since,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberal  rewards  offered  for  their  apprehension.  Es- 
cape to  the  neighboring  keys,  and  thence  to  the  main, 
could  be  effected"  with  the  utmost  facility  during  the  night, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  fmd  tiiem.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  the  supposed  leader  had  been  seen  at  Nassau, 
and  a  detective  was  sent  to  search  for  him,  but  he  returned 
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empty-handed;  and  so  the  murderers  are  still  unpunished^ 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  outspoken  sympathy 
for  the  Cubans  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Americans  on 
the  islands  is  well  calculated  to  create  an  unfortunate  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  murdered  man 
was  so  dear.  I  was  told  in  Havana  that  the  man  —  an 
Englishman — who  first  reported  the  murder  of  Castanon 
on  shore  was  actually  torn  to  pieces,  in  their  uncontrollable 
rage,  by  the  volunteers.  The  body  was  taken  to  Havana 
and  placed  in  a  tomb  with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

"We  had  arranged,  the  evening  before,  an  excursion  to 
Castanon's  tomb,  and  to  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  murder 
of  the  students,  so  we  all  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  were  assembled  in  the  stone  hall  for  the  start. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker,  of  Chicago,  who  had  already  been  care- 
fully over  the  ground,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  our  guide. 
The  morning  was  deliciously  fresh  and  cool,  a  smart  north 
wind  coming  in  from  the  Gulf  A  loud  Jiist  from  Angeleno, 
with  that  repulsive  wave  of  the  hand  peculiar  to  this  peo- 
ple, brought  up  the  cabs  with  a  rush,  and  we  were  soon  roll- 
ing over  the  pavement  toward  the  westerly  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Our  course  led  us  along  by  the  fish  market  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  some  of  the  time  through 
by-ways  and  over  most  execrable  roads,  which  tried  the 
strength  of  both  horses  and  cabs,  until  at  length  we  came 
to  a  halt  on  a  considerable  elevation,  by  the  side  of  a  high 
stone  wall  pierced  Avith  grated  windows  and  one  large  door. 
Here  was  the  place  where  the  boys,  charged  with  desecrat- 
ing Castaiion's  tomb,  had  been  confined,  and  there,  right 
against  that  wall,  did  they  stand  when  they  w^ere  shot. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  place.  At  four  places,  be- 
tween the  grated  windows,  the  wall  was  newly  painted  with 
a  dull  yellow  color,  of  a  considerable  lighter  shade  than  the 
original  paint.  The  stone  wall  was  stuccoed,  and  so  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  plastered  wall,  when  painted. 
That  new  paint  was  to  cover  up  and  conceal  from  view  the 
young  and  innocent  life-blood  which  had  been  spattered 
against  it,  through  the  bullet  holes,  in  the  dying  struggles 
of  the  poor  victims  to  —  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  charac- 
terize it.  If  the  blood  had  been  covered  up,  the  marks  of 
the  bullets  upon  the  walls  had  not  been  obliterated.  Yes, 
there  were  four  such  places  ujjon  that  prison  wall,  thus 
painted  to  cover  the  crimson  stains  and  the  indentations  of 
the  wall;  and  against  each  of  these  four  places  two  of  the 
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boys  liad  stood  before  twenty  Remington  rifles,  in  the  face 
of  a  sorrowing  —  1  may  say  indignant— crowd,   and  were  | 

there  shot  down  by  those  worse  than  savage  vokmteers. 
That  foul  deed  must  cause  a  great  red  blot,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  rule,  but  in  the  history  of  Spaniards. 
Nay,  it  is  a  blot  upon  humanicy  itself,  for  it  is  the  reproach 
of  mankind  tliat  we  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
wretches.  When  the  bloody  deed  was  done,  when  the  re- 
ports of  the  ritles  were  no  longer  heard,  and  all  was  still, 
sa\'e  the  d}ing  groans  of  the  writhing  victims  upon  the  sod, 
even  the  terror  of  the  cruel  volunteers  could  not  produce  a 
single  shout  of  applause  from  the  concourse  of  spectators; 
and  it  is  a  happy  evidence  tliat  there  was  something  ot 
humanity,  besides  the  form,  in  the  volunteers  themselves, 
for  of  all  the  companies  their  drawn  up,  not  one  voice  was 
raised  in  triumph  or  in  approval;  they  seemed  abashed  at 
their  own  cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  hung  their  heads  in 
very  self-disgust.  I 

"But  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  desecrated  tomb,  and  see  ii  3 

I  am  Tight  in  calhng  this  a  foul  murder,  although  perpetrated 
under  the  shadow  of  a  legal  form.  A  short  drive  brought 
us  to  the  cemetery,  where  repose  the  remains  of  the  mur-  | 

dered  Castahon.     All  was  still,  for  it  wa:^  an  unusual  hour  | 

for  visitors,  but  the  great  gates,  like  the  gates  of  a  walled  i 

city,  which  swung  beneath  a  lofty  arch,  were  open;  so  we  | 

alighted,  traversed  the  broad  flagging  which  leads  up  from  \ 

the  street,^  and  entered.     An  attendant  seemed  to  know  in-     -^         | 
stinctively  what  we  had  come  to  see,  and  pointed  the  way    i  f 

which  led  to  the  desecrated  tomb.  | 

"Perhajis  because  there  is  but  little  earth  upon  the  rock 
which  underlies  the  soil,   interments  are  not  in  excavated    •  i 

graves,  but  in  tombs  built  of  stone  or  brick  upon  the  surface.  t 

In  some  of  these  may  be  deposited  the  remains  of  one,  in  * 

others  many.     There  are  hundreds  of  these  tombs,  well  built  | 

in  a  uniform  st\  le  of  architecture,  some  more  elaborate  and  | 

expensive  than  others.     They  are  in  double  rows,  back  to  f 

back,  with  broad  ])lats  between  those  facing  each  other,  in  | 

which  are  roses,  or  beds  of  flowers,  and  iirunediately  in  tront  t- 

of  the  tombs  are  flag  walks.      Although  there  may  be  excep-  | 

tions,  these  tombs  are  not  jjrivate  property,  but  are  rented  I 

out  to  those  who  have  dead  to  bury.     Their  mortality  is  | 

allowed  to  remain  for  twenty  year.s,  when  it  is  supposed  to  j- 

have  turned  to  dust,  which  is  then  taken  out  and  burned, 
and  .so  room  is  made  for  another.     It  is  said  that  over  eighty 
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thousand  have  thus  been  disposed  of  in  this  one  cemetery. 

"Mr.  Knickerbocker  led  the  way  directly  to  the  narrow 
house  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  idol  of  the  volun- 
teers of  Cuba,  that  we  might  see  the  outrage  for  which  eight 
young  lives  had  been  blotted  out,  and  a  number  of  others 
still  languish  in  chains,  and  wear  out  the  dreary  days  in 
hardest  toil  under  a  tropical  sun.  Oh,  what  must  be  the 
anguish  of  those  boys'  parents  who  but  too  tenderly  reared 
them;  when  they  lie  down  to  sleep  and  when  they  awaken 
in  the  morning,  if  indeed  thcA'  can  even  sleep,  and  think  of 
the  situation  of  those  they  so  much  love?  Think  of  it,  you 
who  know  the  yearnings  of  parental  love,  and  you  will  not 
withhold  your  sympathy. 

"If  the  blood  had  boiled  with  indignation  when  contem- 
plating the  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  we  were  fairly  struck 
dumb  when  we  saw  before  us  the  oftence  for  which  the  boys 
had  suffered.  They  had  died  for  desecrating  a  tomb,  and  . 
we  expected  to  see  some  real  outrage— some  demolition 
which  must  sho§k  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  tend  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Now  all  was 
revealed,  and  before  our  eyes.  Three  scratches  upon  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  about  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches  in  size. 
One  scratch  was  about  fifteen  inches  long  in  a  slightly  curved 
vertical  line,  with  a  short  loop  at  the  bottom.  Another  ten 
inches  long,  commencing  near  the  top  of  the  first  and  de- 
scending in  a  curved  line  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees; 
and  the  third,  five  inches  long,  projected  from  the  upper  side 
of  the  second  and  about  three  inches  from  its  upper  end. 
This  was  also  a  curved  line  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction, 
— and  this  was  all  I  There  was  no  design,  no  idea  in  these 
marks.  Their  form  and  extent  show  that  they  were  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  nothmg  more.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  this  some  filth  or  dirt  >vas  put 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  This  is  the  full  extent  of  the 
offending,  and  for  this  the  boys  were  shot. 

"They  were  students  in  a  college  close  by.  While  it  was 
an  act  to  be  severely  censured,  no  matter  whose  remains 
might  have  there  reposed,  in  no  other  country  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  would  it  have  l)een  considered  worthy 
of  death ;  and  yet  1  met  one  man, — I  blush  that  he  ever 
learned  to  speak  the  English  language, — who,  without  pro- 
fessing to  justify  or  pahiate  the  bloody  deed,  showed  in  his 
heart  a  desire  to  do  so.  'Why,'  said  he,  'suppose  the  same 
outrage  was  perj^etrated  upon   the   tomb  of  Mr.   Lincoln, 
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whose  raemor}'  }'ou  love,  and  whose  virtues  you  revere,  would 
not  your  whole  nation  cry  out  for  \'engeance,  and  not  be 
appeased  until  the  blood  of  the  offender  atoned  for  the  dese- 
cration?' I  told  him,  no:  that  we  should  feel  our  sensibili- 
ties outraged,  no  doubt,  and  should  think  it  the  duty  of  their 
teachers  or  parents  to  punish  the  boys,  and  that,  perhaps, 
severely;  but  that  not  an  individual  could  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  nation  who  would  not  be  ready  to  rise  up  in 
arms  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  their  blood  for  such  an 
offence,  which,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  rather  thoughtlessness 
than  a  malicious  outrage.  "Besides,'  said  I,  'after  they  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted .  in  a  civil  court,  they  were  again 
seized  by  the  volunteers,  dragged  before  a  drum-head  court- 
martial  of  volunteer  officers,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned  in  defiance  of  all  legal  forms,  though  at  most 
they  were  guilty  of  but  a  civil  offence,  if  guilty  at  all,  of 
which  the  civil  tribunals  alone  had  cognizance,  and  whose 
judgment  of  acquittal  should  have  been  conclusive.' 

"  'That  all  may  be  true,'  said  he,  'b^it  then  there  are 
offences  for  which  the  public  sentiment  requires  the  forms 
of  civil  law  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  tribunal  resorted  to 
which  is  not  tied  down  by  legal  technicalities.  Whether 
this  be  such  a  case  or  not.  we  will  not  now  discuss,  but  that 
there  may  be  such  cases  I  may  refer  you  to  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mrs.  Surrat  and  her  associates.'  I  made  no 
reply. 

"For  a  long  time  we  looked  sadly  and  silently  upon  these 
slight  marks  which  had  served  as  the  signature  of  the  death 
warrant,  the  execution  of  which  so  soon  followed,  nor  could 
we  refrain  from  picturing  to  ourselves  the  anguish  of  the 
motlicr  of  the  youth  whose  hand  had  traced  the  marks  with 
a  diamond  in  a  ring  which  she  had  a  few  days  before  pre- 
.sented  him  as  a  mark  of  her  affection,  and  an  approval  of 
his  good  conduct.  And  there,  too,  we  recalled  the  many 
anecdotes  we  had  heard  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
sanguinary  affair.  After  all,  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
parents  even  dominated  over  the  feeling  of  compassion  for 
the  youths  themselves,  for  the  anguish  of  those  must  still 
continue,  while  the  sufferings  of  these  were  quickly  termi- 
nated. When  will  that  mother  forget  to  mourn  in  unspeak- 
able grief  for  her  son,  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  pass- 
ing from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  asked  and  was 
denied  by  the  savages  the  one  final  gift  of  his  mother's  kiss 
and  blessin^r? 
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*•!  am  prepared  to  Mieve  what  is  asserted  by  their  friends, 
that  this  execution  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  vohanteers,  but  that  they  deeply  sor- 
rowed at  what  they  deemed  a  sort  of  necessity,  or  had  not 
the  courage  to  prevent, — that  there  were  among  them  a  few 
turbulent  spirits  whose  violence  ruled  the  rest,  and  whose 
cry  for  blood  silenced  the  voices  of  the  more  compassionate. 
Again,  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that  the  civil  governor,  in 
whose  hands  was  the  supreme  control  in  the  absence  of  the 
captain  general,  had  agreed  to  pardon  the  youths  in  consid- 
eration of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  their  parents, 
who  are  among  the  most  wealthy  upon  the  island,  and  that 
in  order  to  balk  him  in  this  speculation,  more  than  from  a 
real  desire  for  the  blood  of  the  victims,  they  threatened  to 
tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  attempted  to  carry  out  his  part  ot 
the  contract,  and  thus  entitle  himself  to  the  blood-money. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
had  been  concluded,  and  would  have  been  Carried  out  b}' 
the  venal  governor  but  for  threats  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
regard, and  1  am  willing  to  hope  that  even  the  turbulent 
portion  of  the  volunteers  would  have  ac(}uiesced  in  the  par- 
don had  it  not  involved  sucli  monstrous  corruption.  Had 
the  money  been  coming  to  themselves  instead  of  the  cor- 
rui)t  governor,  they  might  probably  have  been  more  placa- 
ble. The  captain  general  claims  that  he  would  have 
prevented  the  execution  had  he  been  there  at  the  time. 
A\'hy  then  does  he  not  pardon  those  who  are  still  suffering 
imprisonment  and  chains  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  same  court-martial,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  same  \olunteers,  by  whose  will  he  is  retained  in  his 
place  in  defiance  of  the  real  wishes  of  the  home  govern- 
ment? 

'•But  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  with  this 
sad  subject,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  sound  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  lingered  too  long 
in  the  city  of  the  dead,  whose  very  atmosphere  is  now  loaded 
niore  than  ever  with  sadness  and  sorrow.  Let  us  hasten 
away,  and,  if  possible,  forget  our  melancholy  in  a  visit  to  the 
hardens  of  Acclimation,  which  are  but  a  short  mile  distant. 
I  am,  however,  too  sad  to  describe  the  bright  roses  and 
l-riliiant  flowers,  which  their  bloom  in  perpetual  spring,  but 
«isk  you  to  sit  down  with  me,  and  for  a  moment  rest  upon 
the  rustic  seats  uncier  the  broad-leafed  jjalms,  which  in  long 
lines  border  tlie  walks  and  avenues.      Here  we  breathe  a 
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sweeter  fragrance,  and  would  gladly, forget  that  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  death  are  all  around  us,  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  so  sorely  afflicts  a  land  so 
lovely."' 

The  winter  of  1877-8  he  spent  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  his  usual  habit  of  careful  observations  was  continued. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Islands, 
which  were  published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer.  His  pa,per 
on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Islands  was  pubhshed  in  a 
medical  journal  in  Chicago,  and  attracted  great  attention 
at  the  time.  His  description  of  the  surf-bathing  by  the 
natives  there  is  the  only  accurate  description  of  that  vv^on- 
derful  feat  which  has  ever  been  published,  and  his  extended 
paper  on  the  volcanoes  of  the  Islands  taxed  all  his  powers 
of  description.  He  camped  a  night  on  the  rim  of  the  great 
extinct  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  enables  the  reader  to  look 
down  into  the  fearful  abyss  of  two  thousand  feet  in  depth 
and  seven  miles  across  as  if  he  stood  on  the  very  edge  and 
looked  down  with  his  own  eyes.  He  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  witness  a  clear  sunrise  from  that  high  perch  ot* 
ten  thousand  feet,  while  all  the  country  below  was  covered 
with  a  fleecy  cloud,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  fell  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  weird  eftect 
which  no  effort  of  description  could  adequately  jjortray. 
He  spent  a  day  in  the  crater  of  Kilanea,  in  which  he  met 
the  flowing  lava  of  an  eruption  and  also  saw  the  l)urning 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  were  lashed  by  billows  of  li([uid 
fire.  Both  these  latter  i)apers  are  first  published  in  the 
"Mis'X^lanies." 

The  winter  of  1 879-80  he  spent  in  a  visit  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  account  of  his  observations  there  have  not 
yet  been  published.  He  has  visited  the  Pacific  coast  six 
times,  coasting  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to 
Victoria  on  the  north,  and  visiting  all  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  interior,  navigated  Puget's  Sound,  and  crossed 
the  country  from  Olympia  to  Portland,  and  up  the  Columbia 
to  the  Dafes.  The  Vosemite  Valley  he  twice  visited,  v/hich 
great  wonder  he  carefully  studied,  and  three  times  he  took 
note  of  the  great  groves  of  Big  Tret^s. 

In  all  his  journey ings  he  has  been  accompanied  b\'  Mrs.. 
Caton,  and  generally  by  some  other  members  of  his  family. 
Indeed  the 'beneficial  effect  upon  Mrs.  Caton's  health  has 
prompted  to  most  of  these  journeys,  which,  however,  have 
been  turned  to  good  ac:count  in  other  ways  as  well. 
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As  a  business  man  Judge  Caton  is  entitled  to  be  men- 
tioned as  occupying  a  high  position.  Possessing  a  high 
order  of  mechanical  genius,  his  business  enterprises  have  all 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  mechanism,  demanding 
great  organizing  capacity.  In  his  estimation  the  first  and 
indispensable  element  for  success  in  important  and  varied 
business  enterprises  is  the  capacity  to  judge  men,  to  deter- 
mine, almost  intuitively,  what  a  man  is  capable  of  doing,  to 
select  the  right  man  for  a  given  place.  Then,  if  he  is 
capable  of  forming  wise  ulans,  he  may  be  sure  of  having 
them  well  executed,  when  success  is  highly  probable.  He 
has  been  exceptionally  self  rehant.  When  he  has  once  made 
up  his  mind,  after  having  maturely  examined  a  subject,  he 
acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  unaffected  by  the  doubts  or 
misgivings  of  others.  His  telegraph  enterprise  was  under- 
taken against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  yet  he  made 
it  a  grand  success.  His  glass  factories,  his  starch  factory, 
his  large  stock  farm,  all  rhow  the  bent  of  his  mind  and 
tastes,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  mode  of  management.  Energ}-, 
sound  judgment,  self-reliance,  stability  of  purpose  and  great 
industry  are  characteristics  of  the  man.  and  constitute  the 
true  explanation  of  his  marked  success,  if  we  add  to  these  an 
unbending  integrity,  in  which  all  men  who  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with  him  have  ever  had  tlie  utmost  confidence. 

His  literary  and  scientific  studies  and  writings,  his  legal 
attainments  and  judicial  success,  with  his  large  and  varied 
business  enterprises,  all  testify  to  a  versatility  of  talent  and 
varied  accomplishments  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same 
person,  and  yet  with  all  this  he  is  a  man  of  leisure;  that  is, 
he  is  never  hurried  or  pressed  with  business,  always  has 
leisure  to  see  and  converse  with  a  friend  or  to  spend  an 
hour  in  social  intercourse  in  the  quiet  of  his  family  circle. 
His  disposition  is  of  the  most  equable  and  uniform  cliar- 
acter,  slow  to  anger  and  ready  to  forgive  when  forgiveness 
is  merited.  Indeed,  he  claims  to  have  been  Diad  but  three 
times  in  his  life,  but  then  he  was  pretty  mad. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
and  happy.  During  their  conjugal  life  of  more  than  forty-' 
five  years,  it  is  their  boast  that  not  a  cross  word  has  ever 
passed  between  him  and  his  wife. 

For  several  years  past  Judge  Caton  has  spent  his  winters 
with  his  family  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  a  home,  although 
his  residence  is  still  in  Ottawa,  where  he  has  made  many 
improvements  to  his  house  and  grounds.     He  has  always 
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had  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Chicago,  whose  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  render  his  associations  there  very  agreeable; 
and  alt  his  children  being  settled  there  adds  much  to  the 
ligaments  which  bind  him  to  his  old  home,  where  tirst  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  fort}--nine  years 
iigo ;  when  there  were  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
the  little  village.  All  now  living  who  were  here  then  can 
be  counted  upon  one  s  fingers. 

If  a  life  of  industry  has  also  been  a  life  of  usefulness 
(and  he  has  succeeded  in  earning  and  securing  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  who  know  him  well),  then  has  he 
accomplished  the  object  of  a  life-long  effort,  and  may  hope 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  children  v»-hich  they  will  ^alue 
above  price. 

After  all,  he  looks  upon  his  career  as  a  jurist  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  relies  upon  it  to  secure  him  his 
most  enduring  fame.  When  this  shall  be  reviewed  and 
illustrated  by  some  competent  member  of  the  profession, 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  State  in  his  official 
life  may  be  fully  understood,  but  not  till  dien. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  T.OVEJOY. 

A-   -;Ccount  of  the  Life,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah   P.  Lovejoy,  1:1.! -i  hv  a  Pro- 
[  -  >:   zy  Mob.  at  Akou,  ilL,  on  :ho  ni^lu  of  Nov.  7,  1037.      iiy   Iik;;:cv    IannE:-:.  uf  hufihlo,  N.\'.^  nn  Eye- 

\  "A  .•-•■.  .---■..     Llo'Ai  loarus:  (iilt-tcp:  Side  .ir.d  botioni  uncut;  Illustr.^te.]:  Pp.  2j^;  z,\o.     loii.  I'rice,  S2. 

f  S  t  (..r:iyt:>tho.=e  who  at  tlie  rime  were  person-  j  Tiiis  is  a  i>laiii,  nnviirni^^Iipd  hi-tO:v  of  the 

t  -.  i:::eie-tevi  in  the  c.'iro^r  un-.l  heroic  de-uh  01  ;  life  and  penis  or  the  llov.  Eiijiih  1'.  Lovejoy. 

'  •  :;-.-v.  Ki!j-ih  P;»rvi<h  I.ovci.jv.  n(u-  to  tho-o  i  ■=    -■■'    *    Sor;ii)i'!  lias  Iiec-n  the  i)i;ir<-h  oT  ])nhlic 

I  ..  nov.-  wririnly  synip"lh!:'e  -Aitli  the  uo'>ic  i  sentiincnt  tli.it  the  i:oner;iiiou  01  yr;;:i.r  latii  nii<l 

*  :■■<  ^'.-s  .vliich  ]ironipt<-(l  ttie  rsi.'irtyr  to  tlie  j  women  ot  tn-dav  c.ui  not  reali'/c  r;v.  hir'^er  and 
\  :<\iz  of  ends  ai'parentlv  ci:imerical  in  tfie  I  rteiidly  iiiita-'onisiu  of  slavery  101  :\-t'iree  yo.irs 
r  :■■ :.:  .>f  tlieir  nobility;  hut  to  all  stiuleut.--  01  !  imo.  The  bo'^c  uiU  Lfive  au  ins!--;it  iiito  the  bit- 
[  '  .■•  rn\<  liu'l  tir^t  l^uddinL:  of  ;i  mi irhty  rotor-  !  ter  nnd  nnrtOriitir.i;:  >pirit  wi;icii  heh!  5.'>vjiv  even 

.•:.  a  iati'.ehistory  of  iKOraN.  an'.i  I0.1II  lovor.s   i   in  tiie  free  North."     It  i^  not  wri^t-.n   to'  keep 
I      '  viv-r^rious  n;!ti!ral  do%'e!on:iient  this   hook    I    alive  old  antair-nii^iiis,  hut  as  Jiistoty, -vvhieh  all 

-  .;?...•  vi. livable.     n.>re  is  vividiy  ]>ortray€d  tfiC   i   .shonki  know,  ihat  tiiey  m;iy  beiter'rqipreciL'.te 

-  t  h'i-,;l-le:rini:  for  outsjiokcu  antauM/in.-m  to    1   nil  that  lia-^  'oeeu  accomplislied  h\  tlie  i)a.sr.  and 

v.n.uiiies  of  ?!ave-traihi:  and  5;lave-hoidin^,    j   appreciate  the  pre.-t-nt.     Tiie  story  is  told  with- 

•  ■.  1 '.htr  v,-o»KierfuI  pershstorice  in  aim.  as  well  as   ;   out  any  etVort  at  einbelhshni'-nt,  and  wonder- 

•  r""er  of  ti:ou_'!;t  and   pen  tt\.it  prepared    ,   fully  free  !',•..  \-,,:y  viti.iictiv'^  »•;:    ---ion.     If 

•  ;»y  for  I'is  trlorious  euJ.     From  the  oaily    j   the  irien''r- ^  i  ;■.  .1,  ,.  u  sl.,\ery  obj   v..  rn  j.nvtiiini^ 
'•••■;  on  tran.v.ibstar.tiat[oii  .Tnd  iiur.ncries  to    J   in  t!ie  volvw.c  .  ii  •.•  ;:i  be  the  ]:'n\-  sv  t"  e'"-^  i>t  tiie 

■•-■  tif-ry  denunciaiicn  of  nei:ro  subjection,  !  history,  whi.-'!  '.vr-d  no  nnhKlli -iinient  or  sharp 

-ro  sUows  the  same  ou'svioken  boldness  or  j  jfhrase  tor.     l.:'  '■J'-!!1  al'l-oircat  to  every  lover 

■  • '.■'■•D,  C'-inbined  with  a  continual  ineica>=e  I  of  the  riid't  iD'.  ir-e  iUhLitath:)iiS. — in'er  Oceari^ 

•.:.;!;:y  of  expression.     That,  any  pled  ire  was  !  Chieairo,  J 'e!j.  .0,  ir-^1. 

-.I'td  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery  j       ^^  fi^^  ^.,^,..,r\,-,-.  has  r'-f'-'^-'-'i'^^  to  c-"'*s  'one 

.   •  ;•'  the  Icidersof  the  S'    Lu-,,^  (Jl,^^rci'r  ;  since  r.ast,\-onaoc-d  with  ihe'e^.rlvciav^  of  the 

I      -  ^^^nner  has  ch-ariy  proved  -ronndless:  and  ■  anti-slavorv  coiu-st,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 

J         .  ...:':  iiteol  Idriah  l-aiTish  L..vcjoy  is  wortny  !  ^,^^^^  rea.lhi-  ihv.  book  ti.at  we  -hould  hnd  it 

\         Vv"i'-''«  an:..nc  ^he  hJ-M.;<t  aad  pnrc<r,  no  :  ^o  deeolv  iuicre^tna-r  an  I  w-U  ca!c'i!at-d  ro -ive 

\     •    ».  I  reader i-au  pretend  tudoabt      -^^shmes  1  .^  iu:?i^ht  into  the  ^m-^-j\^  fo-  i:::  hb?rtv  of 

I  -  .  -.•ld..-d  inanaujhty  v.-orjd.  -DuJ/alo  Ax-  i  the  press  whieli  led  to  fh.  ,..!,olirh.n  ot  slavery. 

,   .    --.Mayisi^si.  j  ^A/essiah'^  JJeruUi,  Bv^wn,  M^rch  .in,  li.^1.   ^ 

I.  CHICAGO    BAR-ASSOCIATION    LECTURES.— Part  I. 

t  -^c-jllcctions   cf  Early   Chicago   and    the    llhnois    Bar.     ily  ilon.    h\.\C  X.   Arnold. 

/        '  r.ij  Tjc>«Jay  Eveiii:i<,  Jiu.c   lo,  io3o. 

-.    -'tollections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central  llhnois.     T,y  Hod   James  C.  Conkijmg, 

r  '   "r •■;!■- ti-Id.      rtead  Jaauary   i?.  i:ii. 

'.   ' '^^  La-A'3'er  as  a  Pioneer.     Uy  Hon.  Thomas   H'-yne  (portrait).      Read  at  Fairbank  Mall, 

I  '■•-;-<J:iy  Evening,  February  10.  :i^i.      Pap;e';   loi:   Royal   3%-o.      iht^.  P.-;ce,  $1. 


\  ■  "-".pMon  to  the    Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior-to   1S40,   by  the  Cai  umet  C'.bi-.    May  27, 

J  '"  f     Cotininin;;  Club  .MemSf-r.s'  Names;  Url:;in  of  Recention:  Record  of  (.>!d  S  ictlfcrs  iuv'Tcl;   Rorcp*ion; 

•  ;V'-:--'.St,f  Ki:v.  Stci/l.eu  R  !;•;•.-:'<;.  Gtn  Henry  Siroiv::,  Ex.-Chit^f-Jast'iCe  (ohn  Dean  Cat  •:;.  ja.-o  Heury 
y  *»•  K;  ,d-.-.n.  Jii.ige  Ja-T^^.s  C.rar;t";  Hni.  John  Wenf.v-.rlh,  Juds;c-  Gr.uit  <;.-  -anch,  H..:i.  J.  \  .u:  -  -can-moo, 
I  ■    i   li^'..  Wrn.  Iji-..--n:    lA'oit-;  >hoHin<^  places  cf  birth,  year  of  arrival,  a:,d  ;.  ^'-r  of  thn^e   ".  •' .  .  .-.'  r.  --rJ  and 

•  .  ""-''^  K'.v'ister:  Apj/trntiix  ■A-it'a  l-ntcrs  fr-.tn  John  Watkins,' Norman  K.  'iwAu^r,  Rev.  FLw-.l  i...  r\  Tdaj.- 
I  '"-fv  David  Hur.ter,  Jtid^'j  KLc-ezcr  Pock.  Rev.  Jcr-miali  Porter,  aaa  tiij  naraos  t"rcin  \. :.' n.  '-.il'.i  i;cc::rs 
i  -I,.'- -'"'^^  ^^^^  received;  Extracts  from  C/u'oz^o  Tri'.  une  and  E-^-eni>tii  youvial;  aa'j_  r.'-,;-r.r  cf  Old 
I  ,'•'-'■'•;  "Ahh  name,  date  of  arrival,  birthplace,  age,  and  present  addre.si.  Compiled  hv  ii  .n.  John 
r  '■-■•:•*■ -.'.TH.       Pp.  90;   8vo.       1379.                              '                                                                            I  ric^  50  cents. 
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Y  ■••J:o   River-and-Harbor  Convention;  ;  Recollections   of  Early   Chicas^'o   and    the 

\  •  ^    '.  an-.!  7.  ,?j7.     An  AuC'unt  of  lt^  Origin  and  :  Illinois  Bar.      T.yHon.   I-aac   N'.  .\r.N  -  •,.l..     R-jad 
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REYNOLDS'    HISTORY    OF  ILLINOIS 
My  O'ATi  Times;    Embracing  also  The  History  ofiMy  IJ^e.     By 

lijv.  of  III.,  etc.      Portrait.      Reprint  of  original  edition  of  1S55,  with  complete 
Side  and  bo-.toni  uncut;  Antique  Paper;  Pp 


W.'  arc-  rloased  to  learn  that  the  Fergus  Print- 
iij^'  rttrnirinv  has  uncUi taken  the  work  of  re- 
iiri'itinu-  'he  volume  of  "Mv  Own  Times:  exnbrac- 
m  '  .I'-o  the  Hi.'^torv  of  My  Life,"  written  by  the 
l:iU' <...v.  Joim  K>n■nold^^.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  vilnme  referred  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
rj:vriiiv  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
I'iiMi-hcrs  are  deserving  of  thanks  lor  their 
.{Tort-  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  a.hoye.~BelltviUe  Advocate,  Dec. 
1-.',  :>:.'. 

T!ii^  i-  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
a::d  with  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
Ih-  st-)rv  of  which  i?  an  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
rulti.  <  which  all  who  have  devoted  themselve.s 
to  h  i<tori(.-<il  investigation  have  had  to  encounter 
in  t':)i>  c<.nntrv.  Governor  Keynolds  was  one  of 
t!;>:-  lan-^t  prominent  figures  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  would  be  supi'osed  this  epitome  of 
the  stor>-  of  the  youniz  days  of  the  western 
C'lunli  V  would  have  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
Not  «o'.  Completed  in  1-11,  the  first  edition, 
prolK-iMy  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies, 
wa.«  print-cd  in  a  small  job  oiUce  at  l^elleville.  and 
taken  by  a.  single  bookseiier  of  Chicago,  at  the 
aut!!0r's  personal  instigation.  Nearly  t!!e  >vhole 
ertuion  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1857, 

Prai-tica!ly  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is 
ratl'.er  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old; 
and  a  creditable  one  it  is.  The  extensive  rauce 
of  politics,  internal  improvement,  public  life 
and  T'cr-onal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
thi.>  b;dky  volume,  render  even  a  .slitrht  analysis 
nnf '--.^ibie.  It  is  dl'^cursive  and  sketchy,  and 
.'ibMiind.s  in  details  of  pitrely  local  value,  but  it 
c  nt:iins  also  a  mass  of  information  wh  ch  the 
•  ii'pjin  r  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
\i>u\o  hII  it  is  stampofl  with  an  originality  and 
Jii'livid'iality  which  set  well  upon  tiie  shoulders 
t.f  a  we-tern  man.— 3/ay.  of  J  ;/'.  ///.■^^ I*., Aug,  1^80. 

The  year  1^0>  found  tlK-  teiritory  now  occu- 
I)i^;d  liy  the  populous  .-jtate  of  Illinois  a  savage 
\u;d<  moss,  with  a  total  wiiite  population- 
Am.  ricau  and  Froncii— of  about  •j,(»'jO  scattered 
thror.t'hout  its  domain.  Ot  these  it  is  esti- 
niar»:d  tiiat  the  French  Creoles  numbered  some 
l.-"*'.  and  the  ne-'rces  i^lave.s  a,nd  frecmeii'i 
a'^jir  j'Kj  more.  The  white  colonics  extended 
in  -^pririse  .'settlements,  from  Kaskaskia,  hfty 
mih-H  <,r  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  back  east  from 
thi-  Kaskaskia  river  onlv  a  f  w  railo«.  The  colo- 
r.i—  of  i;a-ka-kia,  Turkev  iilU,  the  New  Drsi-u, 
Ifor-.  Prairie,  anotlier  not  far  from  Ka-kaskia, 
Pi-:jof-  Fort,  Whit,  ^ide  Station,  Belle  Fountain 
and  ."i.otlier  verv  small  oi;e,  comprised  ali  the 
Arrif  iitan  setflements  in  Illinois  at  that  perio'l. 
T'l.  ir  popjilarion  was  abouc  800  stront:,  all  told. 
ILin  p-nod  of  the  historv  of  Illinois  is  noicd 
.iere,  and  prubably  will  be  for  manv  cenera- 
y'";^'-/'"'  the  time  when  tlie  parents  of  Gov. 
Job!!  K.  yn')ld'>  removed  to  Illinois  from  Teii- 
n<-*.o  f..:d  a<ldcd  t!io  seventh  familv  to  the 
I  Of-T,!:ri«,:.  (t  i,  white  settlement  two  and  a-halt 
mib-^  fri,Mi  Kaskaskia.  (iov.  K.-vnolds  was  thou 
li  v.ar«  old.  Jn  tlie  volumo  before  ns  be  de- 
n-nbe;  the  condition  of  tiie  countrv,  the  Ii;d- 
raisx,  tuf-  privations  of  the  whites,  their  proc'iess 
in  a.-':lculrui';.  f  dnciti'-n,  government  and  .so- 
cial characteristics  during  the  next  rune  vears, 
•t  consMbrablo  ler.-M.,  ai.d  thus  furnishes  a 
ini.d  of  useful  and  Intere- ting  information. 
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Abottt  this  time,  having  reached  his  20th  v--  ■  f 
the  Governor  entered  a  coUetre  some  six  nr    ' 
from  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  sr.ent  two  -. 
in  improving  his  mind,  returjung  to  L'lin'-i- 
1811.    Afterward  he  studied  law  at  Knoxviii^. 

Then  began  the  War  of  "IS12  with  Great  1>;   ; 
ain,  and  then,  too,  the  growing  State  of  Ilhi. 
became  the  theater  of  stirring   public  ev- 
which  eave  her  a  prominent,  riace  in  the  hi- ■ 
of  the  West.    Four  chapters  ure  devoted  to  ■. 
period,  including  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  t 
destruc'-ion  of  Peoria  and  aliairs  in  that  vici: . 
ty,  etc.  ■■ 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Tenit  •   ( 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  K 
wards,  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  f. 
Legislature;    Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition 
the  Pacitic  coast;   the  extension  of  the  set:~ 
ments ;  the  reign  of  "  regulators  '"  and  mob- la     ? 
the  history  of  religious  cieu'irainations  in  1. 
nois :  the  professions;  the  history  of  slavery  : 
thu  Territory,  and  tlio  autlior's  domestic  rec:    ■ 
with  numerous  other  c^-'ents  of  more  or  less  ii   'J 
terest.  I 

In  1818  the  State  Government  A-as  formed,  a"    ' 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.     A  large  spac:  • 
given  to  the  subsequent  pjlitical  history  ;  ^ 
Internal   improvement  of  the  State,  until  t:. 
breaking'  out  of  the  war  with  the  Winneb' -    ' 
Indians.      Several  chapters  arc-  fdled  with  : 
history  of  the  Blackhawk  war  and  its  attemi.' 
excitements  and  events.     The  history  of  edii  . 
tion  and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receiv-. 
due  attention.  ; 

The  Goverror  also  relates  the  national  sit'.;:  ■  ' 
tion  dnrincr  Lis  term  in  Congre--s  from  18; '4  '    ■ 
]811,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  in  isoO;  tl 
pioneer  railroad  operations  in   the  State;  tr. 
construction  of  the  Illinois -and  -  :vlichit,'an  Ca 
nal,   with    other    internal    improvements,    ai: 
the  h:story  of  the  Mormon  troubhs  and  excii'-- 
ment.  , 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Reynolds  boo?' 
It  is  valuable  as  r(  fleeting  the  spirit  of  the  pi-- 
neer  davs  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  record  of  ■ 
yoimg  and  enterprising  State  struLgling  aaain-' 
adverse  circum;-tances,  and  becoming  one  of  il'-'^ 
most  pro-perous  of  .■\merican  commonwealth-- 
Nor  will  tile  private  history  of  Gov.  P.eyuold-. 
the  sturdv  pioneer  Executive  and  Represent;)- 
five  of  th  ■  S-ate,  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  li 
belongs  to  Illinois,  because  he  aided  in  brincii- 
her  to  the  present  prosperity  which  she  enjoy-- 
Ife  pa^-.ed  ivarlv  half  a  century  in  prornin*^'- 
public  lit-  in  Illinois-— as  Judire  Advocate,  Juuu'. 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  Legis/i- 
ture.  Governor,  Congresshran.  Caral  Cnmni;-^- 
sioner  and  S]>oakcr  of  the  House— ar.d  is  - 
closely  identilicd  with  the  State  that  their  hi-- 
toriescan  not  be  separated. 

This  volume  was  firs<-  publi-l:ed  by  Gov.  Rc-v- 
nolds  in  iynr,.  The  edition  was  sn;all,  and  vu-y 
of  it  was  destroyed  before  it  was  sold  in  a  rre; 
Chicairo.  Thus  it  became  one  of  the  lost  boo  '. 
of  !he  earth.  Fortunatclv  it  w;;s  -not  totally  •-■:- 
terniinate.1,  and  now  its  revival  by  the  eiit.,- 
prising  Chii-aco  house  whose  imprint  it  bca-s  j^ 
no  less  important  than  it  is  gratifying  io  Mio.-^- 
who  have  tlic  interests  of  tlie  State  at  heart. - 
Chicu'jo  Jo'irnal,  JJcc.  30,  1870. 
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A^X  Thursday  evening,  June  loth,  1880,  Kon.  Isaac  N.  Arjiold, 
for  many  years  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  delivered, 
in  Fairbank  Hall,  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  on  questions  of  interest  to 
the  profession. 

Gen.  I.  N.  Stiles,  the  president  of  the  association,  presided. 
The  Lecture  Committee,  consisting  of  Robert  Hervey,  Esq., 
Henry  I.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Elliott  Anthony,  occupied 
seats  upon  the  platform. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  older  members  of  the  Bar,  who  remem- 
bered Mr.  Arnold  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  long  ago,  were  pre- 
sent. It  was  noticeable  that  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation at  which  women  were  admitted,  they  outnumbered  the 
men  in  attendance. 

Gen.  Stiles,  in  introducing  !\Ir.  Arnold,  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Samuel  W.  Fuller,  one  of  the  ablest,  fairest,  and  best  lawyers 
that  ever  practised  at  this  Bar.     Mr.  Stiles  said : 

The  lecture  this  evening  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ear  Association,  upon  topics  of  special  interest  to  lav/- 
yers.  I  am  sure  this  evening's  lecture  will  be  of  interest  also  to 
others.  The  lecturer  is  of  the  old  school  of  Chicago  lawyers,  and 
has  achieved  distinction,  not  only  at  the  Bar,  but  m  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  of  late  in  the  walks  of  literature. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  Chicago  lawyer,  now  dead, 
after  an  eight  days'  struggle  in  a  closely-contested  and  important 
cause,  on  hearing  the  verdict  of  the  jury  read — which  was  against 
him — rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  his  grand,  chivalrous  way,  said  to 
his  Opponents;  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  victoiy — it  v/as  fairly 
won.'"'  Had  the  victory  been  for  him,  it  v/ould  have  been  fairly 
won  also;  he  won  his  in  no  other  way. 
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That  man  was  Samuel  W.  Fuller  [applause],  I  should  have  won- 
dered if  those  of  you  who  knew  Sam.  Fuller  had  not  cheered  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  for  a  finer  gentleman,  a  grander  soul, 
a  nobler  man,  never  arose  to  address  a  judge  or  jury;  and  to  the 
class  of  lawyers  to  which  Sam.  Fuller  belonged,  belongs,  also, 
Isaac  N.  Arnold.  [Applause.]  He  represented  Chicago  in  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  which  was  an  honor  to  Chicago.  In  faultless 
English,  and  with  the  purest  style,  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  lately  given  us  the  brighter  and  better  side  of  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  War — but  hear  him.  [Mr. 
Arnold  then  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows:] 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF  THE  y:-Z  v:  1  V 

EARLY  CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS    BAR. 


By  Hon.  ISAAC    N.  ARNOLD. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Bar  of  Chicago  could  scarcely  ask  of  me  a  service  which 
I  should  not  at  least  try  to  perform.  When,  therefore,  I  received 
your  official  invitation  to  read  before  this  Association  a  paper 
upon  "The  Bar  of  Early  Chicago  and  the  State,"  I  could  not 
decline  however  incompetent  Recalling  the  idea  of  Lord  Bacon 
that  every  one  owes  a  debt  to  his  profession,  v/hich  he  should  try 
to  discharge,  and  remembering  many  of  my  old  comrades,  dearly 
loved  brothers,  whose  memories  I  cherish,  and  upon  whose  graves 
I  would  gladly  cast  a  flower,  I  have  accepted  your  invitation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  fascination  and  romantic  interest 
which  time  and  tradition  throw  over  the  past.  We  all  realize, 
that  as  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  fade  into  the 
twilight  of  antiquity,  they  become  more  and  more  the  objects  oi 
sentiment  and  poetic  admiration. 

In  every  State  there  exists,  among  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
traditions  of  great  lawyers  and  advocates.  Sit  down  to  a  Bar 
dinner  in  New  York,  and  your  hosts  will  go  back  to  tlie  days  of 
the  Revoiation,  and  tell  you  of  Hamilton  and  Burr;  of  Henry 
and  Emmet,  Ogden  and  Wells,  of  Kent  and  Elisha  Williams,  and 
later  of  Spencer  and  Van  Buren,  and  so  on  down  to  O'Conner 
and  Everts. 


\^ 
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In  Boston,  you  will  hear  of  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  of  Dexter 
and  Webster,  Choate  and  Curtiss.  In  Providence,  of  Whipple 
and  Green;  in  Philadelphia,  of  Hopkinson,  John  Sargent,  and 
Biniiey;  and,  in  Baltimore,  of  Pinckney,  Harper,  and  Reverdy 
Johnson.  In  Richmond,  of  Marshall  and  William  Wirt;  in  Ken- 
tucky, of  Clay,  Crittenden,  Prentiss,  and  Tom  Marshall.  And 
v<e,  too,  in  Chicago  and  Illinois,  have  had  our  great  lawyers  and 
great  advocates,  not  inferior  it  seems  to  me  to  those  of  our  sister 
States.  W^e  ought  to  honor  and  cherish  their  memories.  The 
disposition  so  conspicuous  in  New  England,  and  especially  in 
Boston,  to  honor  men  in  every  department  of  intellectual  labor  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  has  aided  largely  in  giving  to  that  city 
and  section  their  high  character  and  excellence.  It  has  both 
stimulated  and  rewarded  eifort. 

In  a  visit  to  London,  made  not  long  since,  the  morning  after  a 
late  arrival,  I  started  from  the  Charing-Cross  Hotel  to  visit  W^est. 
minster  Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Passing  along  the  Thames 
embankment,  fragrant  with  a  profusion  of  June  flowers,  I  entered 
the  venerable  old  Abbey,  and  lingering  there,  I  appreciated  how 
highly  England  honored  her  great  men;  I  paused  a  moment  by 
the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  near  which  is  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett,  the  great  advocate;  and  also  that  to  Grattan,  the  fiery 
and  impassioned  Irish  orator.  Crossing  to  Westminster  Hall, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  familiar  voice  of  a  Chicago  friend* 
repeating  these  words  of  Macauley:  *'This  is  the  great  hall  of 
William  Rufus;  the  hall  which  has  resounded  with  acclamations  at 
the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings;  the  hall  which  has  witnessed  the 
just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers;  the 
hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed 
and  melted  a  victorious  party,  inflamed  with  just  resentment; 
the  hall  where  Charles  confronted  the  high  court  of  justice 
with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame." 
"And  in  modern  times,"  continued  my  friend,  "these  walls  have 
echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  where, 
with  a  power  equalling  that  of  Cicero  himself,  they  hurled  their 
denunciations  against  Warren  Hastings."     "And  here,  too,"  he 

•  Rev.  Edward  Porter. 
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exclaimed  "Henry  Brougham  defended  Queen  Caroline,  and  by 
his  superhuman  efforts  triumphed  over  all  the  power  of  the  crown." 
"This,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  grandest  forum  of  the  world." 
"And  yet,"  I  repKed,  '*!  have  seen  justice  administered  on  the 
prairies  of  IlHnois,  without  pomp  or  high  ceremonial,  everything 
simple  to  rudeness,  yet  justice  has  been  administered  before 
judges  as  pure,  aided  by  law\  ers  as  eloquent,  if  not  as  learned, 
as  any  who  ever  plead  or  gave  judgment  in  Westminster  Hall!" 

What  a  contrast  to  a  ^Vestern  lav.yer,  between  that  old  historic 
forum,  and  the  log-cabin  in  which  the  courts  w^ere  often  held  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Northwest !  The  comparison  is  like  that  of 
religious  worship  in  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  with  its  painted 
windows,  its  "dim  religious  light,"  with  all  the  imposing  cere- 
monial, the  formal  ritualism,  and  the  grand  organ  and  choir 
music,  contrasted  with  the  simple,  sincere,  reverent,  pious  praise 
and  prayer  of  the  humble  chapel  and  camp-meeting  in  the  groves 
on  the  frontier.  I  insisted  that  justice  in  its  purity  was  as  faith- 
fully administered  by  judges  as  honest  and  as  immaculate,  aided 
by  advocates  as  eloquent,  in  our  rude  Western  court-rooms  as  in 
that  grand  old  hall  of  Westminster,  and  I  will  try  and  make  good 
my  words. 

Passing  then  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  let  us  come  back 
to  the  rude,  rough  log-court-houses  of  early  Illinois;  let  us  inquire 
what  manner  of  men  sat  upon  the  Bench,  and  what  men  com- 
posed the  Bar,  which  aided  courts  and  judges  in  administering 
justice. 

THE   EARLY    COURTS    OF    ILLINOIS. 

The  Judge  usually  sat  upon  a  raised  platform,  with  a  pine  or 
white-wood  board  on  which  to  write  his  notes.  A  small  table  on 
one  side  for  the  clerk,  and  a  larger  one,  sometimes  covered  with 
green  baize,  around  which  were  grouped  the  lawyers,  too  often  I 
must  admit,  with  their  feet  on  the  top  of  it.  From  one  to 
another  of  these  rude  court -rooms  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
passed,  following  the  judge  in  his  circuit  from  county  to  county, 
traveling,  generally  on  horseback,  with  saddle-bags  for  a  clean 
shirt  or  two,  and  perhaps  one  or  twi)  elementary  law-books. 
Sometimes  two  lav.yers  would  travel  together  in  a  buggy;  and 
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young  Lawyers,  who  were  still  in  the  condition  which  a  great 
Enghsh  judge  declared  was  the  one  indispensible  qualification  for 
success — poverty,  on  foot.  Such  an  one,  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  sometimes  walked  to  court;  but  a  horse  was  not  an 
unusual  fee  in  the  early  days  when  horse-thieves,  as  clients, 
were  but  too  common,  and  it  would  not  be  long,  if  a  young  man 
had  ability,  before  he  would  be  well  mounted.  There  was  in 
those  days  great  freedom  in  social  intercourse;  manners  were  at 
times  rude,  but  genial,  kind,  and  friendly.  Each  was  ready  to 
assist  his  fellow,  and  as  none  were  rich,  there  was  httle  envy  or 
jealousy.  The  relations  between  the  Bench  and  Bar  were  free 
and  easy,  and  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  and  personal  repartee 
were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  court-rooms 
in  those  days  were  always  crowded.  To  go  to  court  and  listen 
to  the  witnesses  and  lawyers  was  among  the  chief  amusements  of 
the  frontier  settlements.  At  court  were  rehearsed  and  enacted 
the  drama,  the  tragedy,  and  comedy  of  real  life.  The  court-room 
answered  for  the  theater,  concert -hall,  and  opera  of  the  older 
settlements.  The  judges  and  lawyers  were  the  stars;  and  wit 
and  humor,  pathos  and  eloquence,  always  had  apprecitative 
audiences.  The  leading  advocates  had  their  partizans,  personal 
and  political,  and  the  merits  of  each  were  canvassed  in  every 
cabin,  school-house,  and  at  every  horse-race,  bee,  and  raising. 
The  lawyers  were  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
powers,  and  having  few  law-books,  were  compelled  to  solve 
every  question  by  the  application  of  principle.  This  was  the 
best  possible  training  and  discipline,  and  produced  great  men: 
a  body  of  men  of  far  higher  ability  than  those  who  look  for  and 
find  an  adjudicated  case  to  settle  every  point  which  may  arise. 
The  mere  case-lawyer  was  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
intellectual  giants,  whose  mind  had  been  trained  for  years  in  the 
application  of  principle,  and  in  reasoning  from  analogy.  I  need 
but  name  some  of  the  prominent  men  at  the  Illinois  Bar, 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  to  show  that  the  mode  of  trial  and 
argument  then  prevailing,  produced  very  able  men.  A  new  and 
sparsely-settled  State,  which  had  at  its  Bar  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Trumbull,  Butterfield,  Browning,  Baker,  Archy  Williams, 
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Bissell,  Calhoun,  Linder,  Stephan  T.  Logan,  David  Davis,  Wash- 
burne,  McDougall,  and  very  many  odiers.  as  lawyers,  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  distinguished,  certainly  could  justly  claim  equality  with 
any  part  of  the  world  in  intellectual  power. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  elixir  of  early  life,  but  those  days, 
with  their  adventures  and  romance,  our  rides  across  prairies  where 
every  footstep  of  our  horses  crushed  out  the  perfume  of  prairie 
flowers, — 

"  Flowers  whose  glories  and  whose  multitude  rivalled  the  constellations. " 

Those  were  tlie  days  when  we  saw 

"The  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  youthful  fancy,  but  it  did  really 

appear  that 

"  The  great  heavens 
Seemed  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love, 
A  nearer  vault,  and  a  tenderer  blue,  .  ;  . .  .     . 

Than  that  which  bends  aloft  to-day. " 

And  now,  when  after  a  checkered  life  of  forty  years,  . 

"O'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed," 
I  think  of  those,  the  dead  of  other  days,  and  of  those  I  will  speak, 

JUSTIN    EUTTERFIELD 

was  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  very  ablest  lawyer  we  have  ever 
had  at  the  Chicago  Bar.  ITe  was  strong,  logical,  full  of  vigor  and 
resources.  In  his  style  of  argument  and  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  not  unlike  Daniel  Webster,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer,  and  who  was  his  model.  He  wielded  the  weapons  of 
sarcasm  and  irony  v/ith  crushing  power,  and  was  especially  eftec- 
tive  in  invective.  Great  as  he  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
everywhere  on  questions  of  law,  he  lacked  the  tact  and  skill  to 
be  equally  successful  before  a  jury.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  mid- 
dle life,  he  was  an  oak  too  sturdy,  too  old,  and  of  a  fiber  too 
tough  to  be  transplanted,  and  he  did  not  readily  adapt  himself  to 
the  new  environment  into  which  he  came,  and  he  never  was  at 
his  best  before  a  Western  jury.  Indeed,  in  an  ordinary  case  be- 
fore a  jury,  as  compared  with  himself  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  was  weak.  At  one  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  county, 
^ting  opposed  to  him  in  several  trials,  although,  as  I  need  hardly 
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say,  greatly  his  inferior,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  beat  him  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  "We  came  at  length  to  the  trial  of  a  case 
in  which  we  both  felt  a  special  interest,  and  each  of  us  made  un- 
usual efforts.  At  the  close  of  an  argument  of  great  ability,  he 
turned  round  to  me  and  exclaimed:  "Arnold,  unless  all  hell  has 
broke  loose  and  been  packed  on  that  jury,  I'll  beat  you  this 
time,  anyhow.''  Nevertheless,  I  got  a  verdict,  as  I  thought  I 
ought  to  have. 

TRIAL    OF  REV.    W.    F.    WALKER    BEFORE    BISHOP    CHASE. 

Thinking  of  ^h.  Butterheld,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  over  which  presided  the  venerable  Bishop 
Chase.  Mr,  Walker  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  some  promi- 
nence, at  one  time  Rector  of  St,  James,  and  afterward  of  Trinity 
parish,  in  this  city.  Charges  were  made  against  him,  and  among 
others,  that  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  by  hunting  on  the  Lord's 
day.  I  believe  the  proof  showed,  that  in  keeping  his  appoint- 
ments in  the  country,  to  which  he  drove  in  his  buggy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  placing  his  double-barrelled  gun  on  the  bottom  of  his 
wagon,  and  he  generally  returned  with  a  stock  of  game,  which 
supplied  his  table.  There  were  other  and  more  serious  charges. 
He  was  ably  defended  by  Justin  Buttcrfield,  John  J.  Brown,  and 
James  A.  McDougall,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  conducting  the  pro- 
secution. Bishop  Chase  was  the  pioneer  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois.  He  had  purchased  of  the  United 
States  some  3000  acres  of  land,  near  Peoria,  and  founded  "Jubi- 
lee College,''  in  a  beautiful  grove  upon  these  lands.  His  own 
home  he  called  "Robin's  Nest."  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
will,  of  great  energy  and  zeal,  and  of  imposing  presence  and  dig- 
nity of  manner.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  same  magnificent  physique.  The  trial  was 
contested  with  great  vigor,  and  there  were  earnest  controversies 
between  the  counsel  and  sometimes  between  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  and  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  was  an  old  gentleman, 
quite  decided  and  independent,  and  disposed  to  maintain  both 
his  personal  and  official  dignity.     Indeed,  it  is  not  putting  it  too 
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strong  to  say  he  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  ]\Ir.  Butterfield  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  the  State,  and 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  overruled  with  equanimity.  He  had 
not  too  much  reverence,  certainly  not  toward  bishops,  and  as  both 
he  and  Bishop  Chase  were  very  decided  and  determined,  colli- 
sions were  inevitable.  The  court  was  always  opened  with  prayer, 
and  a  portion  of  the  morning  service.  One  day,  when  the  Bishop 
was  about  to  open  court,  'Mr.  Butterfield,  who,  with  his  associates 
and  client,  sat  at  a  table  directly  in  front,  continued  a  very  audi- 
ble conversation,  after  the  president  of  the  court  had  entered  and 
was  standing  betore  the  altar.  The  Bishop  paused  a  moment  for 
silence,  but  r^Ir.  Butterfield,  indifferent  and  careless,  or  what  I 
thought  more  probable,  intending  to  rebuke  what  he  regarded  as 
unjust  and  arbitrary  rulings,  continued  loudly  and  rudely  the  con- 
versation. But  the  old  Bishop  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence;  turning  and  advancing 
directly  in  front  of  ]vlr.  Butterfield,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him,  and 
then  in  a  voice,  the  deep,  low,  and  reverential  tones  of  which 
created  instant  silence,  he  said :  ''  T/ie  lord  is  in  his  Holy  Temple^  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him. " 

GOV.  WM.    H.    BISSELL. 

Among  the  eloquent  advocates  of  Central  Illinois,  few,  if  any, 
'•vere  superior  to  Gov.  William  H.  Bissell.  He  was  a  native  of 
Otsego  County,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  born  in  the  same  town 
'viih  myself,  our  relations  were  always  very  friendly.  Judge  Gil- 
lespie, of  Edwardsville,  in  a  late  address  before  the  Chicago  His- 
torical vSociety,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Edward  D.  Baker 
and  Bissell,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  and  he  is  a  very  compe- 
tent judge,  that  they  were  ''the  best  extemporaneous  speakers  in 
the  United  States.'"'  He  said  "Baker's  speeches  appear  best  in 
the  reading,  Bissell's  in  the  delivery;  Baker  seldom  gained  his  • 
point,  Bisse)!  never  lost  his;  Baker  had  the  more  poetic  imagina- 
tion, Bissell  the  best  appreciation  of  facts;  Baker  could  entrance 
an  audience,  Bissell  could  cairy  them  with  him;  Baker  spoke  for 
fame,  Bissell  for  immediate  effect."  Judge  Gillespie  gave  a  gra- 
phic description  of  the  closing  argument  of  Bissell  in  the  trial  of 
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one  Raney,  for  murder,  at  Carl  vie,  in  Chester  County,  as  of  sur- 
passing eloquence.  He  says,  when  listening  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion: "I  realized  to  its  fullest  extent  the  power  of  a  master-orator 
over  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  picture  drawn  by  Bissell  on 
that  occasion  has  stamped  itself  indellibly  on  my  mind.  I  see  it 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  I  hear  his  burning  eloquence  to  this 
day  ringing  in  my  ears.'^ 

Few  speeches  have  ever  been  made  in  Congress,  which  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation  than  his  made  on  the  21st  July,  1850, 
upon  the  slavery  question,  and  in  defense  of  the  Illinois  soldiers 
in  the  Mexican  War.  After  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Bar  of  Illi- 
nois and  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  went  a  volunteer  to  the 
Mexican  War,  and  upon  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  it  was  his  for- 
tune, at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  to  command  the 
soldiers  of  our  State.  No  experienced  officer  could  have  dis- 
played more  coolness,  presence  of  mind  and  heroism,  than  the 
volunteer  colonel.  His  conduct,  and  that  of  his  command,  were 
the  theme  of  admiration  throughout  the  Union.  He  saved  the 
day.  Returning  to  Illinois,  a  grateful  people  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. At  the  session  of  1850,  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  Illi- 
nois troops  was  assailed  by  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sedden).  After  vindicating  the  free  States  and 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  Bissell  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the 
lUinois  soldiers  at  Buena  Vista.     He  said: 

*'I  must  now  refer  to  a  subject  I  would  gladly  have  avoided. 
I  allude  to  the  claim  put  forth  for  a  Southern  regiment,  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia,  of  having  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  at  that  most  critical  moment,  when 
the  Second  Indiana  Regiment,  through  an  unfortunate  order  of  their 
colonel,  gave  way.  Justice  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  those  who 
fell  on  that  occasion,  demands  of  me,  a  prompt  correction  of  this 
most  erroneous  statement.  I  affirm  distinctly,  that  at  the  time 
the  Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  the  Mississippi  regiment,  for 
which  this  claim  is  set  up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
scene  of  action,  nor  had  it  as  yet  fired  a  gun  or  drawn  a  trigger. 
I  affirm  further,  that  the  troops  which  at  that  time  met  and 
resisted  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  use   the  gentleman's  own  Ian- 
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linage,  'snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,'  were  the 
Second  Kentucky,  the  Second  IlHnois,  and  a  portion  of  the  First 
Illinois  Regiments.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  sir,  to  be  compelled 
to  allude  to  this  subject,  nor  can  I  perceive  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  its  introduction  into  this  debate.  It  having  been 
introduced,  however,  I  could  not  sit  in  silence  and  witness  the 
infliction  of  such  cruel  injustice  upon  men,  living  or  dead,  whose 
well-earned  fame,  I  were  a  monster  not  to  protect.  The  brave 
and  true  hearts  of  too  many  of  them,  alas,  have  already  mingled 
with  the  soil  of  a  foreign  country,  but  their  claims  upon  the  justice 
of  their  countrymen  can  never  cease,  nor  can  my  obligation  to 
them  be  ever  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

"No,  sir,  the  voice  of  Harden — that  voice  which  has  so  often 
been  heard  in  this  hall,  as  mine  now  is,  though  far  more  elo- 
quently, the  voice  of  Harden  and  of  McKee,  and  the  accom- 
plished Clay,  each  ^^Tapped  now  in  his  bloody  shroud,  would  re- 
proach me  from  the  grave,  had  I  failed  in  this  act  of  justice  to 
them,  and  to  others,  who  fought  and  fell  by  my  side.'"' 

For  this  manly,  truthful,  fearless  defense  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
lie  was  challenged  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  they  were  to  have  fought  with  rifles,  but  the 
rumor  of  the  duel  reached  President  Taylor,  the  father-in-law  of 
Davis;  and  he  and  other  friends  interfered  and  the  combat  did 
i^ot  take  place.'-' 

E.    D.    BAKER.  .  '      ■ 

The  name  of  Baker  has  been  mentioned.  Tet  me  add  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  him.  An  anecdote,  incredible,  but  yet  indic- 
ative of  his  intense  amliition  and' therefore  characteristic,  hae 
been  often  told  around  the  rness-table  of  the  early  circuit -rideis 
and  judges  of  Central  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  he 
settled  in  Springfield,  a  friend  found  him  seated  on  a  fallen  tree 
in  a  grove  licar  that  place,  weeping  very  bitterly.  On  being  pressed 
to  tell  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  said,  'T  have  been  reading  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  hnd  a  provision  in  it, 

*  See  Speech  of  I.  N.  .Arnold,  in  reply  to  John  A.  Loc^an,  made  in  the 
House  of  Keps.,  January,  1857,  and  republished  ia  Chica^q  Le-al  Nr.vs,  January 
24tJi,  1S80. 
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that  none  but  native-born  citizens  can  be  president;  I  am  an 
Englisbxman  by  birth  and  I  am  ineligible  l"' 

Plowever  intense  his  ambition,  he  was  a  natural  orator.  After 
serving  in  Congress,  as  the  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
removed  to  California,  where  he  pronounced,  at  San.  Francisco, 
the  far-famed  funeral  oration  over  Senator  Broderick,  killed  in  a 
duel.  Assassinated;  as  he  declared,  after  receiving  his  death 
wound,  because  he  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  and  exposed. 
a  coiTupt  administration. 

Going  to  Oregon,  Baker  returned  as  senator  from  that  State.- 
After  a  short  and  brilliant  career  in  the  Senate,  he  entered  the 
military  service  and  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff,  pierced  with  nine  bullets; 
falling  at  his  post,  because,  as  he  said,  "a  United  States  senator 
must  not  retreat.'' 

I  would  be  glad  to  recall  the  great  speech  he  made  in  the 
Senate,  in  reply  to  John  C.  Breckenridge.  Breckenridge,  you 
will  remember,  was  vice-president  and  presided  over  the  Senate 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  After  dividing  the 
Democratic  party  in  i860,  and  possibly  preventing  the  election 
of  Douglas  for  president,  he  returned  to  Washington  at  the 
special  session  of  1861,  as  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  found 
the  seats  of  nearly  all  his  old  Southern  associates  deserted,  many 
of  his  old  friends  being  nov/  in  arms  against  the  Government. 
I  remember  seeing  him  very  often  at  this  session.  He  looked 
grave,  gloomy,  and  sonietimes  sad,  as  I  saw  him  riding  alone  in 
his  carriage  to  and  from  ihe  capitol,  and  he  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  as  well  as  a  traitor.  He  reminded  me  of 
Cataline  plotting  the  destruction  of  Rome.  AVhile  the  rebel 
troops  were  gathering  around  Washington,  and  the  rebel  flag 
could  be  seen  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  across  the  Potomac^ 
he  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate,  full  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  the  rebels,  and  trying  to  show  that  the 
National  Goverment  had  no  constitutional  power  to  coerce  the 
seceding  States.  To  this  treasonable  speech  Baker  replied  with 
consumate  ability.  He  charged  Breckenridge  with  uttering  trea- 
son and  with  giving  aid  to  armed  rebellion.  The  scene  m  the 
senate  chamber,  on  that  day,  was  as  dramatic  as  when  Cicero 
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denounced  Cataline  before  the  conscript  fathers  of  Rome.  At 
length,  Baker  turned  directly  toward  Breckenridge,  upon  whom 
every  eye  was  fixed,  and  said: 

"What  would  have  been  thought  if,  in  another  capitol  in  an 
ancient  repubhc,  in  a  yet  more  martial  age,  a  senator  as  grave, 
not  more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
yet  with  the  Rpman  purple  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  had  risen 
in  his  place,  surrounded  by  all  the  illustrations  of  Roman  glory, 
and  declared  that  the  cause  of  advancing  Hannibal  was  just,  and 
that  Carthage  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace?  What 
would  have  been  thought  if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannce,  a  senator 
there  had  risen  in  his  place  and  denounced  every  levy  of  the 
Roman  people,  every  expenditure  of  its  treasure,  and  every 
appeal  to  the  old  recollections  and  the  old  glories?" 

At  the  close.  Baker  paused,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  not  a 
sound,  not  a  movement:  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice 
of  Senator  Fessenden,  who,  in  low,  deep  tones,  thrilling  with  in- 
dignant feeling,  said:  ''In  Rome,  such  a  senator  would  have  been 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock!''  Baker,  resuming  his  speech, 
said,  "Sir,  a  senator,  more  learned  than  myself,  tells  me,  in  a 
voice  that  I  am  glad  is  audible,  he  would  have  been  hurled  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.*" 

Breckenridge  left  the  senate  chamber  for  the  rebel  camp,  and 
It  was  I'rumbuU  who  thereupon  impeached  and  convicted  him  of 
treason.  Senator  Trumbull  introduced  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  -'That  John  C.  Breckenridge,  the  traitor^ 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  exudled." 

JAMKS    A.    m'dOUGALL. 

And  now  I  am  reminded  of  another  brilliant  lawyer  from 
Illinois,  who  emigrating  to  California,  came  back  its  senator. 
James  A.  McDougall  was  attorney-general  of  Illinois  in  1842. 
Coming  to  Chicago,  he  rode  the  circuit  with  us  several  years,  and 
^^as  regarded  as  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers.  Calling  upon  him  one 
evening,  I  found  him  on  his  parlor  floor  with  mai)s  of  California 
'^nd  the  United  States  spread  out  before  him.  He  was  studying 
ihe  overland  route  to  the  Pacific.     He  started  soon  after,  lest  his 
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way,  wandered  long  in  the  mountains,  barely  escaping  starvation, 
and  finally  reached  San  Francisco  in  rags,  clothed  partly  in  skins, 
without  money,  and  not  having  seen  a  barber  or  razor  for  months. 
He  went  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  and  was  at  first  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  after  explanation  was  received. 

He  immediately  sent  for  Hiram  Pearsons,  then  a  California 
millionaire,  and  formerly  a  client  of  McDougall's  in  Chicago,  by 
whom  his  wardrobe  and  every  other  necessity  w^as  liberally  sup- 
plied. Pearsons  then  gave  him  some  important  cases  in  court, 
and  very  soon  Mr.  McDougall  returned  a  member  of  congress, 
and  soon  after  senator. 

I  heard  Charles  Sumner  say  that  Senator  McDougall  spoke 
better  English  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States  senate. 

It  was  the  2:ood  fortune  of  President  Lincoln  to  be  sustained 
by  three  senators  who  had  been  his  old  friends  and  associates  at 
the  Par  of  Springfield:  Douglas,  Baker,  and  McDougall,  the  two 
latter  as  senators  from  the  Pacific  coast;  on?,  Baker,  elected  as  a 
Republican,  the  other,  McDougall,  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

LYMAN    TRUMBULL. 

A  very  conspicuous  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  in  what  we  now 
call  its  early  days,  was  Lyman  Trumbull.  The  distinction  he  ac- 
quired then  as  a  lawyer  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  been  so  eclipsed  by  the  national  reputation  he  made  as  a 
United  States  senator,  that  the  former  has  been  almost  forgotten. 
He  was  elected  to  tlie  Senate  in  1855,  and  served  in  that  body 
eighteen  years.  As  he  is  still  among  us  (and  long  may  he  remain) 
I  cannot  speak  of  him  as  freely  as  I  have  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But!  should  like  to  do  something  toward  making  our 
•people  appreciate  the  great  public  service  rendered  by  one  now 
living  so  quietly  and  modestly  among  us.  I  do  not  think  it  ex- 
travagant to  say,  that  there  are  few  of  our  public  men  now  living, 
if  ,we  except  two  or  three  great  soldiers,  to  wliom  our  country 
owes  more.  In  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  groat  nations  of 
Euroi)e,  a  man  who  iiad  rendered  such  service  would  have  been 
rewarded  with  titles  of  high  nobiltiy  and  wealth.  As  a  practical 
legislator,  as  a  man  for  useful,  thorough,  and  honest  work,  guided 
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by  the  purest  motives,  and  the  clearest  good  sense,  he  had  no 
superior  in  the  Senate.  iVs  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
during  the  rebeUion,  he  largely  shaped  and  guided  the  legislation 
of  Congress. 

The  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  and  prohibiting  sla- 
very was  reported  from  the  judiciary  committee  by  him.  The 
committee  wisely  adopted  the  language  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  his  able  advocacy  did  much  to  carr}^  the  amendment  through 
Congress.  He  was  a  practical  statesman,  always  a  conservative, 
and  still  a  reformer.  No  greater  contrast  can  be  conceived  than 
that  between  him  and  the  learned,  eloquent,  scholarly,  and  pure, 
yet  sometimes  impracticable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Charles 
Sumner.  As  a  leader  in  the  great  anti-slavery  revolution;  as  a 
man  to  attack  a  moral  wrong,  Sunmer  was  very  great,  but  for 
practical  legislation,  as  a  judge  of  the  best  means  of  remedying  an 
evil,  he  was  comparatively  weak.  On  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  none  surpassed  him,  but  he  was  not  pre-eminent  for  con- 
structive ability.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
these  two  able  men,  was  afforded  in  their  treatment  of  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment.  Trumbull  wisely  adopted  (as  has  been  said) 
the  language  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Lawyers  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  when  they  remember  that  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  construction.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  v\rords 
had  been  settled.  Mr.  Sumner  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the 
vague,  indefmate,  -theoritical  language  of  the  French  Constitution 
of  1 79 1.  Mr.  Trumbull  said:  "I  would  not  go  to  the  French 
revolution  to  find  the  proper  words  for  a  Constitution.''  After 
discussion,  Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  his  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  adopted  as  Mr.  Trumbull  had  reported  it. 
There  was  another  act  of  his  which,  at  the  time,  required  a  cour- 
age higher  and  much  more  rare  than  that  of  the  soldier  who  faces 
death  on  the  battle-field,  but  which  I  suppose  to-day  is  approved 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  thoiiglitful  and  iiUelligent  men.  I  mean  his 
decision  against  the  impeachmc^nt  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  sac- 
rificed himself  as  a  party-leader,  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  duty. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  his  present  political  associates,  but  I 
honor  him  for  the  great  service  he  rendered  the  country,  and  for 
his  bold,  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  duty. 
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THE    PLEA    OF    INSANITY    ON    AN    INDICTMENT    FOR    MURDER. 

And  now  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  egotism  of  introduc- 
ing two  or  three  personal  reminiscenses.  Our  profession  has  been 
ofcen  reproached  for  niterposing  the  plea  of  insanity  to  prexent 
the  punishment  of  crime.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  irresponsible  persons  have  more  often  sufi'ercd 

^  than  that  the  guilty  and  justly  responsible  have  escaped.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  save  from  the  gal- 
lov/s  a  wholly  irresponsible  homicide.  More  than  thirty  }ears 
ago,  the  people  of  McHenry  County  were  shocked  by  what  seemed 
a  most  horrid  murder.  A  young  German  farmer,  about  twenty- 
one  years  old,  respectable,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  was  engaged 
to  rnarry  a  young  German  girl.  They  were  at  work  together  har- 
vesting a  field  of  wheat;  the  field  v/as  remote  and  secluded,  and 
■with  no  known  motive  he  killed  her.  Immediately  arrested,  he 
was  saved  by  the  officers,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  summary 
indignation  of  the  people.  I  was  sent  for  by  his  family  to  defend 
him,  and  when  on  my  arrival  he  was  brought  into  the  sherift'"s 
office,  that  I  might  confer  with  him,  the  moment  I  looked  into  his 

'eyes,  the  conviction  Hashed  upon  me  that  he  was  insane.  Xo 
suggestion  of  that  kind  had  been  made,  and  when  I  made  inquiry 
of  ins  relatives,  I  could  hear  of  no  facts  confirming  my  impression. 
No  one  of  his  intimate  associates  had  suspected  anything  wrong 
about  him.  lie  spoke  very  imperfect  English,  and  I  was  baffled 
in  seeking  proof  tending  to  show  unsoundness  of  mind.  Still  his 
eye  was  wild  and  had  that  peculiar  look,  which  I  believe  no  man 
can  simulate,  tiiat  indicates  madness.  It  happened  that  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  who  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  New- 
York  Insane  Asyhun,  was  visiting  at  my  house,  and  he  had  ac- 
companied me  to  McFfenry.  I  turned  the  prisoner  over  to  him 
for  examination,  and  after  several  interviews  he  pronounced  him 
insane.  At  length  his  trial  came  on,  and  the  only  issue  made  was 
on  the  subject  of  sanity.  The  people  became  so  excited  and  ex- 
'  asperated,  by  what,  in  their  honest,  but  blind  prejudice,  they 
regarded  as  a  sham  defence,  that  some  of  them  threatened  to 
lynch  both  lawyer  and  prisoner,  but  fully  persuaded  that  he  was 
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mad,  I  determined  to  save  him  from  the  gallows.  I  sent  for 
Doctor  John  Evans,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Evanston,  and 
after  whom  it  was  named.  He  was  an  expert  in  cases  of  insanity, 
having  had  charge  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  of  Indiana.  He 
also  pronounced  my  client  insane.  The  trial  lasted  some  ten 
days,  and  on  the  Sunday  which  intervened,  the  jury  were  taken 
to  a  camp-meeting,  in  a  grove  near  by,  to  attend  religious  service, 
which  consisted  among  other  things,  of  prayers  that  the  guilty 
might  not  escape,  through  any  device  or  sham  defence  of  counsel, 
and  that  the  jury  might  have  the  firmness  to  do  their  duty.  A 
sermon  was  also  preached  to  them,  in  which  they  were  admon- 
ished not  to  be  misled  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  After  a  fearful 
struggle,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  two  of  the  jury  that  the  pris- 
oner was  insane,  and  after  having  been  out  forty-eight  hours,  un- 
able to  agree,  they  were  discharged. 

I  took  a  change  of  venue,  and  on  a  second  trial,  in  Chicago, 
the  evidence  of  madness  was  so  clear  that  Patrick  Ballingal,  the 
State's-attorney,  said  he  would  not  ask  a  conviction,  and  the  jury 
without  leaving  their  seats,  found  him  not  guilty,  because — insane. 
He  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  and  died  within  a  few  months  a 
maniac.  \  post-mortem  examination  showed  an  ulceration  of  the 
brain,  which  doubtless  caused  his  madness.  I  have  always  felt 
that  in  saving  poor  Henry  Brydenbecker  from  the  scaffold  I  had 
prevented  a  grievous  wrong. 

MANSLAUGH.Tf:R    OR    MURDER? 

I  will  now  narrate  another  case,  showing  upon  what  slight 
•circumstances  the  verdict  of  a  jury  sometimes  turns.  I  can  not 
now  recall  the  year,  and  my  notes  of  the  case  were  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  I  think  about  1846,  my  friend  Bronson  Mur- 
ray, who  tlien  lived  at  Deer  Park,  LaSalle  County,  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  Ottawa  and  defend  his  hired-man,  who,  killing  a  neighbor 
in  a  quarrel,  had  been  indicted  for  murder.  A  sudden  quarrel 
had  arisen,  and  the  prisoner,  seizing  a  hickory  stake  from  his 
^led,  had  struck  the  deceased  one  hard  blow  on  the  head,  pro- 
<iLicing  death. 

I  sat  down  to  the  trial,  supposing  I  had  a  clear  case  of  man- 
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slaughter,  and  one  free  from  difficulty,  and  that  the  only  question 
would  be  the  extent  of  my  client's  imprisonment.  There  was  no 
controversy  about  the  quarrel  and  the  blow,  and  that  death  was 
the  result.  These  facts  having  been  proved,  the  prosecution 
called  the  officer  who  had  arrested  the  prisoner.  He  was  a  large 
muscular  man,  very  dark  and  sinister  in  his  appearance,  and  as 
he  took-  the  stand  I  saw  him  scowl  at  the  prisoner,  who  was  an 
impulsive,  passionate  Irishman,  in  a  way  that  startled  me.  I 
immediately  asked  the  defendant  if  he  had  ever  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  witness.  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "the  witness  hates  me,  and 
has  threatened  to  have  me  hanged." 

After  describing  the  arrest,  the  witness  was  asked:  "Did  you, 
on  your  way  to  the  county  jail,  have  any  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  in  regard  to  the  killing,  and  if  so,  state  what  he  said?'' 
He  replied,  "On  our  way,  as  we  were  riding  across  the  prairie,  I 
asked  him  what  made  him  strike  the  deceased,  and  why  he  struck 
so  hard.  Prisoner  answered,  'Damn  him,  I'm  glad  he  is  dead;  I 
have  long  had  a  grudge  against  him,  and  I  am  damned  glad  I 
have  killed  him.'" 

"Take  the  witness,"  said  the  State's-attorney  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  has  made  out  his  case, — and  he  had.  The  witness  had 
supplied  the  proof  to  change  the  killing  from  manslaughter  to 
murder,  and  unless  I  could  break  doAvn  or  contradict  him  my 
client  was  lost.  By  one  of  those  impulses,  which  I  cannot 
explain,  but  which  all  of  us  have  often  experienced,  I  felt  that  the 
witness  had-  been  swearing  false.  I  knew  it,  but  how  could  I 
make  it  manifest  to  the  jury?  The  terrible  confession  was  made 
as  the  witness  said,  when  he  and  the  prisoner  were  alone  upon 
the  prairie,  and  therefore  there  was  no  possibility  of  contradiction. 
"It  is  a  lie,  every  word  of  it,"  whispered  the  prisoner;  I  knew  it 
perfectly  well,  but  how  to  prove  it? 

I  began  tlie  cross-examination  without  a  plan;  at  first  putting  a 
few  questions  quietly,  and  studying  the  man,  who  I  had  never 
before  seen.  After  a  few  unimportant  questions,  asked  to  gam 
time,  and  try  and  make  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  led 
him  back  to  the  confession.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  had 
repeated  the  exact  words  of  the  prisoner?     He  replied,  "I  have 
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told  you  the  very  words.  I  have  not  altered  one  of  them."  I 
saw  he  ^^■as  one  of  those  who,  if  he  once  swore  the  horse  was 
sixteen  feet  high,  would  stick  to  it.  I  then  asked  him  to  repeat 
ihe  confession,  which  he  did,  and  as  I  expected,  with  variations 
from  his  nrst  statement.  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
:hat  some  months  had  passed  between  the  confession  and  the 
irial,  and  t^en  asked  him  why,  if  in  his  direct  evidence  he  had 
given  the  identical  words,  he  could  not  now  on  the  stand  repeat 
ihem  twice  in  the  same  way.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  statement,  and  he  said:  "I  wrote  down  at  the  time 
what  the  prisoner  said,  so  I  might  not  forget  it,  and  I  have  got 
the  paper  yet,  and  I  have  read  it  over  to-day,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  words  I  first  stated."  I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  I  felt  it, 
and  I  arose  and  asked  him,  sternly,  -'Where  is  the  paper?  Tell 
rne  instantly." 

"In  my  pocket,"  said  he.  ''Produce  it,"  said  I.  I  knew  that 
he  had  no  such  paper.  He  turned  pale,  the  sweat  rolled  down 
his  face. 

On  my  repeating  my  demand  for  the  paper,  he  refused  point 
blank. 

I  repeated,  "You  have  sworn  you  wrote  down  at  the  time  on 
paper,  the  statement  of  what  the  prisoner  said;  that  you  brought 
that  paper  with  you  to  court;  have  read  it  over  to-day,  and  that 
you  have  it  now  in  your  pocket.  Is  this  true?"  "Yes,"  said  he, 
ulteringly.  "Then,"  said  I,  "will  you  produce  it  and  let  me  see 
it?" 

"Xo,"  said  he,  "no  lawyer  shall  see  my  private  papers." 

"Is  there  anything  on  the  written  paper  besides  the  memoran- 
tlum  of  v.'liat  the  prisoner  said?"  inquired  I. 

"Yes,  on  the  same  paper  are  private  writings,  which  no  man 
^hall  see." 

■'Hold  the  paper  in  your  own  hands  then,  so  that  I  can  see  and 
fe^d  only  the  memorandum.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that?'" 
said  I.  "You  shall  not  see  any  of  it,"  said  he.  He  was  sinking 
sleeper  and  deeper  in  the  morass.     "Very  well,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  the  judge  or  the  jury  to  see  it,  if  you 
don't  wish  me  to  see  it?" 
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"Nobody  shall  see  it,'"  said  he. 

''May  it  please  the  Court,  this  has  gone  far  enough,"  said  I. 
"The  witness  has  no  such  paper,  and  never  had,  and  I  now  ask 
the  Court  to  make  an  order  that  he  produce  the  paper,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  until  he  does  produce  it." 

The  judge  made  the  order,  and  as  the  hour  for  dinner  had 
coine,  adjourned.  I  knew  that  my  client  was  saved;  not  by  any 
skill  of  mme,  but  by  what  I  hardly  know  how  to  characterize;  but 
I  think  we  old  lawyers  often  see  results  which  indicate  that  there 
is  something  outside  of  ourselves,  or  any  known  agency,  which 
sometimes  leads  to  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  protection  of  the 
innocent. 

On  the  coming  in  of  Court,  the  witness  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  no  such  paper,  and  the  State's-attorney  said: 
"I  will  not  ask  the  jury  to  place  any  reliance  upon  this  witness." 

A  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  a  short  imprisonment  was  the 
upshot  of  the  trial. 

LY^XHING    OF    THE    DRI3C0LLS,    0>i    ROCK    RIVER. 

Pardon  one  more  incident  connected  with  my  professional  ex- 
perience, and  I  will  pass  to  other  themes. 

The  very  crest  of  the  wave  of  emigration  to  the  borderland, 
seems  in  many  cases  to  bring  along  a  body  of  bold  and  reckless 
criminals.  The  imperfectly  organized  society  of  the  frontier,  and 
the  frequent  failure  of  criminal  justice  in  the  established  courts, 
often  caused  the  better  part  of  the  settlers  to  supplement  the  regu- 
lar courts  by  Judge  Lynch.  Whether  upon  the  whole  this  vv-ild 
and  too  often  blind,  very  blind  justice,  has  been  productive  of 
more  good  than  evil,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  far-famed 
vigilance  committee  of  San  Francisco,  like  a  tornado,  seemed,  for 
a  time,  to  purify  the  air  and  the  body  politic. 

In  1840,  Northern  Illinois,  and  especially  the  Rock  River  coun- 
try, sought  the  aid  of  Judge  Lynch,  to  drive  out  and  exterminate 
horse-thieves  and  other  criminals;  and,  in  1 841-2,  there  were  or- 
ganizations knov.'n  as  "Regulators,"  which  exercised  arbitrary 
power  of  banishment,  confiscation,  and  lynching.  These  organi- 
zations generally  originated  with  the  better  class  of  citizens,  but 
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thev  were  sometimes  abused  for  purposes  of  personal  vengeance 
.'.nd  private  gain.  They  sometimes  inflicted  grevious  injustice, 
..ud  even  death,  upon  the  innocent.  Early  in  1841,  one  John 
Campbell,  of  Rock  Grove,  in  Ogle  County,  a  very  respectable 
man,  vvas  elected  captain  and  leader  of  the  Regulators.  A  family, 
]-y  the  name  of  Driscoll,  who  were  suspected  of  being  horse- 
thieves,  and  some  others  of  bad  repute,  were  notified  to  leave  the 
country  within  -tvventy  days,  under  penalty  of  being  lynched.  The 
threats  of  Cam.pbell  roused  the  tiger  passions  in  some  of  these 
ihrc-atened  men.  Some  of  them  were  criminals  and  outlaws,  and 
>v.'me  were  probably  innocent.  When  notified  to  abandon  their 
.'lonies  and  fly,  they  determined  to  resist,  and  some  of  them  re- 
sohed  to  anticipate  the  threatened  lynching  by  killing  Campbell. 
(Jn  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  1841,  Campbell,  who  had  been 
to  Rockford,  at  church,  was  seated  q'uietly  smoking  in  front  of  his 
iiouse,  with  his  family  around  him.  Two  strangers  were  seen 
approaching,  on  horseback,  with  rifles  in  their  hands.  They  stop- 
;  .-d  at  his  gate,  and  inquired  the  way  to  a  place  called  Killbuck. 
'-'.Jiipbell  stepped  forward  to  show  them  the  road,  when  one  of 
w.eni,  as  he  came  near,  shot  him  through  the  heart.  His  wife 
'-^mght  him  as  he  fell,  and  as  the  other  stranger  was  about  to  fire, 
•^he  cried:  "Boys,  you  need  not  shoot  again,  you  have  killed  John 
Campbell — dead!" 

Their  son,  a  brave  lad  of  twelve  years,  ran  into  the  house, 

^cized  his  father's  gun,  and  snapped  it  several  times  at  the  men, 

'^■-it  it  missed  fire,  and  they  fled,  and  got  away  out  of  the  country. 

'j'lt  John  Driscoll,  the  father,  and  William  Driscoll,  the  brother, 

'-*i  those  who  were  believed  to  have  committed  the  crime,  were 

-f'.sted  by  the  exasperated  settlers.     Their  houses  were  burned 

•ihI  their  property  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  taken  to  Mrs. 

*  "^iiipbell's  house,  while  her  husband's  body  was  still  unburied,  to 

"t*  v/hether  she  could  recognize  either  as  the  murderer  of  her 

^sband.      She  declared  that   neither  of  them   was   the   person 

''o  shot  liim,  nor  were  either  of  them  present.     When  she  was 

■  ^'d  to  look  at  William  Driscoll.  she  did  so,  and  said:  "I  never 

'i'*^' that  man  before."     She  added:   "David  Driscoll  shot  Camp- 

'<-ll;  him  I  knew;   the  man  with   him  I  did   not   know,  and  I 
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should  not  know  him  if  I  should  see  Inm."  Her  son  said  the 
same,  that  neither  John  nor  William  DriscoU  was  the  person  who 
shot  his  father,  nor  were  either  of  them  with  the  man  who  fired. 
Nevertheless,  the  mob,  wild  with  passion,  determined  to  avenge 
Campbell's  death,  and  as  David  DriscoU  and  his  companion  had 
escaped,  yet  as  John  and  William  were  Driscolls,  and  by  many 
believed  to  belong  to  the  same  gang,  the  crowd  took  them  with 
ropes  around  their  necks  to  ^Miite  Rock  Grove.  Here  gathered 
a  large  crovrd,  and  after  going  through  some  rude  forms  of  trial, 
it  was  voted  to  hang  the  Driscoll's,  but  the  mode  of  execution 
was  changed,  and  it  was  decided  they  should  be  shot.  It  was  a 
very  natural  incident  to  this  barbarous  tragedy,  that  the  trial,  so- 
called,  being  near  a  distillery,  a  barrel  of  whiskey  was  rolled  out 
into  the  grove,  the  head  was  knocked  in,  and  the  frenzied  crowd 
added  to  their  madness  by  drinking  freely  out  of  its  hery  contents. 
They  decided  to  give  the  wretched  prisoners  an  hour's  time  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  that  they  should  have  what  the  crowd, 
with  a  grim  and  savage  humor,  called  "the  benefit  of  clergy." 
A  preacher,  one  of  their  leaders,  first  going  to  the  whiskey  barrel, 
and  taking  a  dipper  of  raw  whiskey  and  drinking  liberally,  kneeled 
on  the  grass  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently  for  the  doomed  men. 
Then  the  old  m.an  John  was  led  out  in  front  of  one  hundred  rifles, 
blindfolded,  made  to  kneel  facing  his  executioners,  and  was 
riddled  v/ith  the  bullets  of  a  hundred  rifles  fired  into  him.  Wil- 
liam was  then  led  out  and  made  to  kneel  by  the  side  of  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  fatlier,  and  the  rifles  were  again  dis- 
charged, and  thus  ended  the  horrid  tragedy.  William  is  said,  in 
a  late  history  of  DeKalb  County,  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble 
bearing,  generous,  hospitable,  and  industrious,  with  a  large  prop- 
erty honestly  acquired.  Both , father  and  son  died  with  the 
courage  of  heroes. 

The  mob  then  went  to  the  late  residence  of  their  victims, 
burned  their  barns  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  their  property. 
No  one  dared  give  food  or  shelter  to  the  houseless  family,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  corn-crib,  until  they  could  get 
away.  Such  was  mob  justice  in  1841.  May  we  never  see  any 
more  of  it. 
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I  became  familiar  with  the  above  facts  as  the  counsel  of  Taylor 
; T'scoll,  a  son  and  brother  of  those  whose  execution  I  have  des- 
::bed.*  At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Campbell,  he  was  seven- 
;v-:n  years  old,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1S47,  six  years  afterward,  hav- 
.'.;  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Campbell,  he  was  brought  to 
■ral  at  Woodstock,  in  McIIenry  County,  before  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
^ssociate-justice  of  the  supreme  court.  I  was  associated  with. 
Judge  Barr\-,  of  Kane  County,  in  his  defence.  2vlrs.  Campbell,  al- 
though she  had  declared  at  the  time  that  she  did  not  know  and 
■•.•ould  not  know  who  was  with  David  Driscoll  when  he  shot  her 
•  Jsband,  now  testified  that  it  was  the  prisoner.  It  was  proved 
'.hat  she  had  been  mistaken  in  identifying  the  brothers  of  the 
Accused  on  several  occasions,  when  she  was  equally  positive,  and 
:  ut  she  had  made  statements  conflicting  with  those  she  now 
I'.ude  on  the  trial.  We  sought,  and  I  think  succeeded,  in  making 
■  :;e  jury  believe  she  was  mistaken  in  identifying  the  prisoner,  but 
ihe  fact  that  the  father  and  the  brother  of  our  client  had  already 
*-i:ed  for  the  crime,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  jury. 
A  few  sentences  from  the  argument  in  the  defence  will  show  how 
the  trial  was  conducted.  After  describing  the  scene  of  the  trial 
of  the  DriscoUs,  the  shooting  of  the  old  gray-haired  father;  it  is 
said,  "a  young  man  in  the  fall  vigor  of  life  walks  with  a  firm  step 
to  kneel  beside  the  remains  of  the  old  man,  and  as  he  walked  he 
could  see  in  the  distance,  across  the  prairie,  the  smoke  of  his 
burning  cabin.  A  homeless,  widowed  wife,  and  orphaned  children 
looked  in  vain  for  his  return. 

"Alas,  nor  wife  nor  children  move  shall  he  behold." 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  scene,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
Jl"iat  it  could  have  occurred,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  among  a 
I'Cople  so  law-abiding  as  those  which  settled  Northern  Illinois. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  added:  "The  prisoner  was,  at 
'^^•Tt  time,  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  fled  in  terror  from 
■•^e  ashes  of  his  burned- up  home,  the  graves  of  his  father  and 
'brother.     He  fled,  and  after  years   of  wandering  and  hardship, 

1  have  a  copy  of  the  argument  in  defense  of  Taylor  Driscoll,  printed  by 
-•-cr  &  Wilson,  at  Chicago,  in  i8.;7,  in  my  possession. 
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trusting  that  time  had  weakened  the  rancor  and  the  prejudice 
against  his  family,  he  returned,  but  soon  the  old  enemies,  sleep- 
less and  implacable,  were  upon  his  track.  A  blood-hound  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey,  an  Indian  savage  on  the  trail  of  his  deadly  foe  is 
not  more  fierce  than  the  unrelenting  vengeance  with  which  this 
young  man  has  been  pursued.  An  Indian's  vengeance  has  its 
limits,  a  life  for  a  life,  blood  for  blood,  heals  the  red-man's  feud. 
In  this  case,  two  have  already  suftered  for  the  death  of  Campbell;, 
two  probably  innocent  men,  and  now  another  innocent  victim  is 
demanded." 

The  mother  of  young  Driscoll  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
trial,  with  an  anxiety  which  I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe. 
Her  joy,  her  rapture,  when  this,  her  youngest,  and  favorite  soil, 
was  pronounced  not  guilty,  and  set  free,  I  shall  never  forget. 

LINCOLN    AND    DOUGLAS.  .    ' . 

I  have  detained  you  already  too  long,  but  I  cannot  close  with- 
out saying  something  of  the  two  great  lawyers  and  statesmen, 
Lincoln  and  Douc^^las,  whose  names  are  as  household  words 
throughout  the  Republic.  You  know  that  Congress  has  set  apart 
the  old  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  capitol,  in 
which  each  of  the  States  has  the  privilege  of  placing  statues  of  two- 
of  her  great  men.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  several 
other  of  the  old  States,  have  already  placed  statues  of  those  of 
their  citizens,  thought  most  worthy,  in  this  old  historic  room,  and 
it  is  already  appropriately  called  the  Hall  of  Statues.  I  suppose 
the  people  of  Illinois  v,ould,  by  common  consent,  designate  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  thus  commemo- 
rated, and  I  would  suggest  to  our  next  Legislature  to  provide  that 
it  should  be  done. 

I  wish  I  could  reproduce,  or  give  you  some  adequate  idea  of 
the  argument  of  Douglas  in  the  case  of  the  Canal  Trustees  zl 
Daniel  Brainard,  argued  at  Ottawa  in  June,  185 1. 

The  case  involved  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  amount. 
and  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  giving  to  the 
owner  of  improvements  on  canal  lands  in  this  City,  the  right  to 
purchase  the  land  on  which  such  improvements  were  situated,  at 
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die  appraised  value.  Should  the  owner  be  liniited  to  sucli. 
lots  and  blocks  as  his  improvements  covered,  or  had  such  owner 
tlie  right  to  purchase  at  the  appraisal  the  whole  quarter-section, 
or  other  subdivision,  on  which  his  improvements  were  placed. 

Property  had  risen  greatly  in  value  since  the  law  had  been 
passed  and  the  appraisal  had  been  made,  so  that  if  the  owner  of 
the  improvem.ents  should  be  confined  to  the  lots  and  blocks 
covered  by  his  improvements,  he  would  still  have  a  great  bargain, 
but  if  he  could  take  the  quarter-section  at  the  appraisal,  it  would 
be  a  fortune.  I  had  argued  the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
behalf  of  the  Canal  Board,  against  James  H.  Collins,  Judge  John 
M.  Wilson,  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  each  of  whom  had  studied  the 
case  with  great  care,  and  argued  it  with  great  ability.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Purple,  of  Peoria,  and  Robert  S.  Blackwell 
^cre  associated  with  me,  and  two  days  before  the  argument  came 
on,  Douglas,  then  senator,  was  added  to  the  able  counsel  against 
us.  He  had  only  a  few  hours  for  preparation,  and  his  asso- 
ciates gave  him  their  briefs  and  all  the  advantage  of  their  full 
and  exhaustive  preparation.  All  of  us,  on  each  side,  made  argu- 
:aents,  and  the  associates  of  Douglas  displayed  more  than  usual 
ability,  but  when  Douglas  came  to  close,  his  presentation  of  the 
case  was  so  fresh,  so  strong  and  vigorous,  as  to  astonish  us  all  on 
-'Oth  sides.  He  displayed  on  this,  as  on  rnan-y  other  occasions, 
his  wonderful  power  of  taking  and  \ivifying  the  ideas  of  others, 
^nd  bringing  them  out  so  that  they  seemed  quite  new  and  origi- 
f'-al.     He  gave  to  everything  the  stamp  of  his  own  masterly  mind. 

The  brightest  days  in  the  career  of  Douglas  were  the  last. 
His  conduct  toward  Lincoln,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and 
^tterward,  was  magnanimous,  noble,  and  patriotic.  His  speech 
-t  Chicago  and  at  Springfield,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  was 
-  rallying  cry  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  worthy  of  the 
f'Hghtest  name  in  American  history.  His  eloquent  words,  carried 
•')'  the  press  to  every  section  of  the  Republic,  were  the  means  of 
calling  many  gallant  soldiers  to  the  front.  Senator  McDougall, 
•>i>  devoted  personal  friend,  arriving  from  California,  and  hearing 
as  the  pilot  came  on  board  his  ship,  off  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
^f  the  death  of  Dougla.s,  says:  ''Before  1  left  home  I  heard  this- 
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battle-cry  of  Douglas  resounding  over  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  California  and  far-off  Oregon."  "It  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochow," 
but  the  war-cry  of  Douglas  reached  there. 

I  do  not  say  that  had  Douglas  lived,  President  Lincoln  would 
have  offered  him  a  high  military  command,  but  I  do  say,  that  the 
President  was  very  carefully  considering  the  subject,  when  death 
decided  it. 

The  nanie  of  Douglas  is  a  familiar  word  in  Scottish  story, 
common  alike  in  history,  in  poetry  and  romance,  but  among  all 
who  have  borne  it,  from  him  of  "The  bleeding  heart,"  all  the  way 
down,  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas. 

It  fell  to  me,  as  the  representative  in  Congress  from  Chicago. 
the  home  of  Douglas,  to  make  some  remarks  in  the  House,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  I  attempted  to  compare  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  and  to  do  justice  to  both.  Neither  Mrs.  Lincoln  nor 
^Irs.  Douglas  were  pleased  with  the  comparison.  Each  expressed 
to  me  afterwards  her  astonishment ;  one,  that  anybody  could 
compare  Douglas  to  her  husband,  and  the  other,  that  anyone 
could  think  for  a  moment  of  comparing  Lincoln  to  Douglas  ! 
Such  was  the  proud  appreciation  of  her  own  husband  by  each. 
and  I  honored  both  for  their  partiality. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to-night  to  retouch  the  canvass  on  which,  in 
other  days,  I  attempted  to  sketch  these  two  great  leaders,  but  this 
must  be  reserved  for  another  forum  and  another  occasion.  These 
great  men,  their  discussions,  their  virtues,  their  lives  have  passed 
into  history.  Each  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  great 
party  to  which  he  belonged — rivals  and  opponents,  until  the  fear- 
fjl  peril  of  their  common  country  brought  them  together;  and 
then,  like  two  brothers,  they  grasped  hands  to  sa^•e  the  Republic, 
and  tlieir  names,  thus  associated,  will  go  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity. 

In  the  life  of  this  Nation,  there  have  been  many  great  debates. 
There  were  great  debates  in  the  old  Continental  Congress  on  the 
question  of  Independence,  and  other  vital  topics;  great  debates 
on  the  Missouri  quef.tion  in  1820-21,  The  debate  between  Web- 
ster and  Hayne,  and  between  ^Vebsterand  Calhoun,  were  niemor. 
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able,  but  I  think  the  'udgment  of  the  tuture  will  declare,  that 
quite  the  equal  in  historic  interest  to  either,  was  the  great  debate 
of  185S,  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  some  random  recollections 
-of  a  few  of  the  gi-eat  names  of  those  who  were  among  our  leaders 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  earlier,  may  I  not  say,  the  better  days  of  our 
noble  profession.  They  have  passed  away — nearly  all  of  them. 
Butterfield,  Baker,  Bissell,  McDougall,  Blackwell,  Ballingall, 
Brown,  Judd,   Douglas,  Lincoln.  Tracy,  Spring, 

"  The  names  we  love  to  hear, 
Have  been  carved,  for  many  a  year, 
On  the  tomb. " 

But  they  have  left  an  unstained  record,  unsuUied  honor,  pure  in- 
tegrit)',  truth,  fidelity  to  client  and  every  other  trust;  seeking  suc- 
cess by  honorable  means  alone.  For  these  traits  we  loved  them 
while  they  lived,  for  these  traits  we  will  honor  and  cherish  their 
inemories,  now  that  thev  are  dead. 
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n^X  Wednesday  Evening,  January  12th,  iSSr,  the  second  lec- 
ture before  the  Association  was  deUvered  by  Hon.  James 
C.  ConkUng,   of  Springfield,   Illinois. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  ladies  graced  the  occasion  by  their 
presence,  and  it  was  remarked  that  more  than  half  of  the  judges^ 
of  the  "Cook  County  Courts  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  R.  Biddle  Roberts,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  presided. 

]Mr.  Roberts  said :  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  The  agreeable  duty 
devolves  upon  me  of  introducing  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
Lecturer  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  selected  for  his  subject  "The  Early  Bench 
.and  Bar  of  Central  IlHnois,'^  and  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  contemporary  with,  and  an  active  associate  in  practice  dur- 
ing the  palmy  days,  professionally  and  politically,  of  those  great 
men  who  adorned  the  Bar  of  this  State  in  passed  years,  we  can 
realize,  in  some  degree,  the  rich  field  from  which  he  can  draw  for 
our  information  and  entertainment. 

Some  few  of  those  men  survive;  some,  very  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  have  passed  away.  The  testimony  of 
one  who  was  with  them  and  of  them  can  not  fail  to  int  -rest  us 
all,  more  particularly  the  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  been  a  resident  of  Springfield  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Bar  of  this  State  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  in  giving  us,  in  this  way,  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience 
he  does  us  high  honor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Hon.  Janies  C.  Conkling. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 


By  Hon.  JAMES   C.  CONK  LING,  Springfield. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  Association: 

Biography  is  merely  history  in  miniature.  It  may  occupy  only 
a  brief  space,  but  it  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  great 
drama  of  human  life.  The  personal  reminiscences  of  some  may 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  vale  of  obscurity,  while  those 
of  others  may  be  so  interwoven  with  national  affairs,  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  where  biography  ends  and  where  history 
begins.     Each  possesses  its  peculiar  characteristics. 

History  instructs,  biography  pleases.  The  one  addresses  itself 
to  the  intellect,  the  other  to  the  affections.  The  one  expands 
the  mind,  the  other  intensifies  its  energies.  The  one  affords  a 
grand  and  sublime  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  human  will^ 
when  driven  by  the  fierce  gales  of  passion  and  ambition,  whil- 
the  other  gratifies  the  taste  and  appeals  to  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind.  The  one  resembles 
old  ocean  lashed  into  fury  Ijy  the  tempest,  terrific  in  its  majesty^ 
awful  in  its  grandeur,  relentless  in  its  stern  decrees,  regardless 
of  its  victims  and  involving  an  universal  catastrophe;  while  the 
other  is  like  a  peaceful  river,  meandering  through  pleasant  vales, 
and  amidst  beautiful  meadows,  imparting  freshness  to  the  ver- 
dure and  elegance  to  the  scenery. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  the  mere  lawyer,  however,  have 
few  charms  to  captivate  the  popular  mind.     It  is  true  he  may,  to 
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some  extent,  control  events;  but  like  him,  who  moves  the  ever- 
shifting  panorama  of  the  stage,  he  keeps  studiously  out  of  sight. 
His  pen  may,  possibly,  be  mightier  than  the  sword;  his  whisper- 
ings may  be  more  efficient  than  the  thunders  of  artillery,  his 
opinions  may  reach  far  beyond  the  din  of  battle,  yet  his  life 
may  possess  none  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  but .  may  move  quietly  onv/ard  in  almost  unrecognizable 
obscurity. 

How  this  is  avoided!  It  is  only  when  he  throws  aside  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  law,  when  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  worm- 
eaten  volumes  of  his  library,  when  he  brushes  away  the  legal 
cobwebs  that  have  obscured  his  intellect,  it  is  only  when  he 
comes  out  into  the  pure  sunshine  of  heaven,  when  he  steps  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  active  humanity,  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  conflicting  interests  of  society,  when  he  plays,  with 
the  fingers  of  a  skilful  master,  upon  the  excited  passions  of 
political  life,  when  he  debates,  with  fierce  entliusiasm,  the  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  when  he  hurls  the  quick  retort,  the  fiery 
invective,  the  terrible  denunciation,  when  he  exposes  error, 
Genounces  treason,  glorifies  patriutism,  when  he  upholds  the 
constitution,  advocates  the  integrity  of  the  union,  aye,  and  even 
apostrophizes  the  old  fiag,  as  the  symbol  of  our  country's  great- 
ness and  glory,  it  is  then  that  the  mere  lawyer  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance and  he  stands  revealed  as  the  grand  and  magnificent 
statesman. 

Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Benton,  and  Calhoun,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  profound  and  eminent  as  lawyers,  might  have  worn 
out  their  lives  in  haranguing  courts  and  mystifying  juries,  and 
have  gone  down  to  their  graves,  "unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,"  except  by  a  few  mourning  relatives  and  friends,  unless 
they  had  shivered  their  lances  in  senatorial  contests,  and  gallantly 
struggled  in  the  political  arena  with  illustrious  foes. 

It  is  true,  that  some  lawyers  have  acquired  distinction  as  legal 
authors,  and  as  such  will  be  remembered  through  many  genera- 
lions.  Their  works  may  be  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  general 
"eader,  they  may  abound  in  too  many  nice  distinctions  and  subtle 
aDsrractions,  ihey  may   be   filled   with   technicalities  and   even 
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absurdities  connected  with  black-letter  lore,  but  yet  they  contain 
the  broad  massive  foundations  upon  which  is  reared  the  legal 
superstructure  of  the  present  age.  There  are,  however,  some 
notable  exceptions.  Blackstone,  by  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
has  thrown  a  charm  over  the  pages  of  the  law,  and  almost  con- 
structed a  royal  road  for  every  student  who  aspires  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  while  Kent  and  Story,  and  a  host  of 
others  in  our  own  land,  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  its 
elementary  doctrines,  which  will  reflect  honor  upon  their  names, 
and  render  them  illustrious  forever. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  judicial  ermine  has  graced  the  shoul- 
ders of  many  lawyers  who  have  won  an  enviable  fiime  as  learned 
and  honorable  judges.  ^Mansfield,  and  Elden,  and  EUenborough, 
have  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  history  as  pioneers 
of  English  law,  while  Marshall,  and  Barbour,  and  Curtis,  and 
Woodbury,  and  McLean,  and  Taney,  and  others,  will  always 
maintain  a  distinguished  position  in  American  courts  as  profound 
and  learned  jurists. 

The  mere  lawyer,  however,  whose  name  is  not  inscribed  upon 
the  rjll  of  fame  as  statesman,  author,  or  judge,  is  liable  to  be 
soon  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time.  He  may  have  been  too 
well  contented  with  the  dull  routine  of  courts.  He  may  have 
become  too  familiar  witli  contingent  remainders  and  executory 
devices.  He  may  have  striven  too  earnestly  to  master  the 
doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts.  Estates  in  entail  and  reversion  may 
have  afforded  too  extensive  a  subject  for  his  study  and  reflection. 
Shelly's  rule,  like  the  pons  asinonun  of  the  mathematician,  may 
have  absorbed  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Or  perhaps 
the  intricacies  of  special  pleading  may  have  captivated  his  mind, 
and  the  entire  legal  system,  with  all  its  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies, may  have  been  esteemed  by  him  as  the  very  perfection 
of  reason. 

He  mourns,  therefore,  over  the  march  of  modern  improvement, 
which  tramples  with  a  ruthless  heel  upon  the  antiquated  remains 
of  the  past,  and  protests  against  the  innovations  which  have 
swept  away  the  dust  of  former  ages,  and  let  in  the  clear  sunshine 
of  a  more  enlightened  period. 
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But  though  many  such  specimens  may  be  found  at  the  English 
bar,  yet  this  is  not  generally  the  character  of  the  American 
la^^yer,  particularly  of  the  western  type.  Society  here  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  a  formative  condition.  Forty  years  ago,  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  profession  did  not  aftbrd  an  opportunity 
for  a  minute  investigation  into  the  records  of  the  past,  or  a  pro- 
found study  of  legal  principles.  There  were  but  few  libraries  of 
a  respectable  size,  either  public  or  private,  in  this  State.  In 
Springfield,  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  that  contained 
over  fifty  volumes.  In  Peoria,  Quincy,  and  Belleville,  the  pro- 
fession was  not  much  better  supplied.  In  Chicago,  probably  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  hbraries  contained  over  one  hundred 
volumes.  The  Revised  Statutes,  the  Illinois  form-book,  and  a 
few  elementary  treatises  const"' tuted  the  usual  outfit  in  the  smaller 
towns.  Fortunate  was  the  attorney  who  could  boast  of  a  few 
English  reports,  or  those  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Ken- 
tucky, which  were  then  considered  of  standard  authority.  There 
were  but  few  cases  in  the  courts  that  required  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  learning  to  manage.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the 
application  of  the  rule,  jAz/v  decisis,  for  there  were  few  or  no 
decisions  to  stand  upon.  Good  sound  common  sense,  the  gift  of 
speech,  a  mixture  of  natural  shrewdness  with  politics,  and  a 
regular  attendance  UT)on  the  courts  in  circuit,  were  the  principal 
requisites  for  success. 

Forty  years  ago,  business  was  not  so  great  in  extent  as  to 
occupy  the  full  time  of  the  law}-er.  Suits  were  not  so  numerous, 
or  so  important,  as  to  afford  a  support  for  himself  and  his  family. 
He  engaged  in  political  life  as  an  employment,  and  solicited 
office  to  improve  his  slender  income.  A  much  larger  r  umber  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  legal  profession  then  became 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  or  of  Congress  than  at  present. 
The  people  demanded  their  political  services,  and  thev  were 
happy  and  anxious  to  accommodate  the  people.  A  political 
contest  gave  them  notoriety  among  the  masses,  and  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  dis})lay  their  abilities.  A  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  skill  in  debate  was  a  recommendation  as  lawyers 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.     Hence,  we  find  the  names  of 
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Reynolds,  Edwards,  Cook,  Casey,  Breese,  Browning,  Hardin, 
Baker,  Williams,  Shields,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Lincoln,  McCler- 
nand,  and  numerous  others  almost  as  frequently,  in  the  political 
annals  of  our  State,  as  upon  the  records  of  our  courts.  As 
lawyers  they  were  eminent.  As  statesmen  many  of  them  became 
illustrious. 

Forty  years  ago.  the  suits  that  were  instituted  were  generally 
simple  in  their  character.  The  terrible  financial  crash  of  1837 
had  left  the  country^  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  The  vast  system 
of  internal  improvements  which  had  been  projected  in  this  State 
had  been  left  unfinished.  Contractors  were  unable  to  perform 
their  obligations.  Merchants  found  it  impossible  to  collect 
their  claims,  and  could  not  satisfy  their  own  creditors.  The 
masses  of  the  people  were  poor,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt. 
The  two-thirds  law  was  invented  for  their  protection,  and  the 
bankrupt  law  became  a  refuge  for  those  who  were  hopelessly 
insolvent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  suits  was  for  the  collection. 
of  debts,  and  to  set  aside  fraudulent  conveyances.  Actions  ot 
slander,  and  trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  engendered  by  the 
^tate  of  feeling  incident  to  pecuniary  embarrassment,  were 
frequent.  The  records  of  our  courts,  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
our  reports,  were  not  burdened  with  many  cases  of  a  very  serious 
or  complicated  character. 

The  history  of  the  law,  as  included  in  these  reports,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  State  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  rapid  publication  of  the  former 
has  been  conmiensurate  with  the  enormoiis  development  of  the 
latter.  The  sums  involved  in  the  earlier  actions  were  small  and 
trifling  when  compared  with  those  of  recent  years,  which  have 
Irequendy  been  colossal  in  size,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars, 
\vhile  the  questions  to  be  decided  have  been  of  the  most  dif/^cult 
and  intricate  character.  Almost  an  entirely  new  system  of  law 
has  been  developed,  which  has  required  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  clear  preception,  profound  study,  and  extensive  re- 
search by  our  legal  tribunals. 

The  rapid  increase  of  municipal  corporations  has  required  the 
establishment  of  discriminating  rules,  by  which  to  regulate  their 
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complicated  interests  and  determine  their  relative  rights  and 
duties.  Questions  concerning  the  validity  of  bonds,  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars,  had  to  be  decided  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  imprudence  or  the  villany  of 
their  public  agents  upon  the  one  hand,  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  innocent  purchasers  upon  the  other. 

The  vast  increase  of  life  and  fire  insurance  institutions  has- 
occasioned  investigations  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  while 
our  comjuercial  transactions  have  multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite 
extent,  aftecting  every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
continually  presenting  novel  questions  for  settlement  by  the 
courts. 

The  enormous  expansion  of  our  railroad  system  has  alsa- 
demanded  the  utmost  prudence  in  determining  how  far  the  right 
of  condemnation,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain, 
should  be  exercised,  and  how  far  the  power  of  the  legislature 
extends  in  establishing  a  system  of  rates  and  freights,  and  when 
it  may  become  necessary  and  proper  to  curb  the  fearful  demands 
and  exactions  of  these  overgrown  monopolies  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  masses.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined,  either 
by  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  how  far  the  present  absolute, 
illimitable  imperiitm  shall  be  tolerated  in  a  republican  i?nperit\ 
and  how  long  railroad  monarchs,  with  hundreds  of  millions  at 
their  command,  shall  defy  the  government  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people. 

But  little  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  old  Englioli 
reports  in  regard  to  the  novel  and  complicated  questions  that 
have  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions required  our  courts  to  break  the  shackles  and  fetters 
of  the  old  feudal  system,  and  to  apply  the  principles  dictated 
by  sound  common  sense,  an  enlightened  jud.^ment,  and  a 
progressive  age  to  the  altered  and  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Our  judges  have  found  abundant 
material  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  our  sister  States  to 
sustain  their  opinions,  illustrate  their  arguments,  and  enforce 
their  decrees,  without  resorting  to  English  authority;  while 
English   judges   have   drawn    inspiration   from   American   foun- 
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tains  of  equity  and  law,  and  have  generously  complimented  our 
courts  upon  the  extent  of  their  learning,  the  diligence  of  their 
researches,  and  the  correctness  of  their  decisions. 

As  long  ago  as  1821,  Judge  Story  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
American  law  v/as  accumulating,  even  then,  with  almost  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  and  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  look  without  some 
discouragement  upon  the  ponderous  volumes  which  the  next 
half-centur)-  would  add  to  the  groaning  shelves  of  our  jurists. 
The  half-century  has  already  ]>assed  away.  If  Judge  Story  were 
now  hving  he  would  not  only  look  with  discouragement,  but 
with  absolute  amazement  upon  the  perfect  avalanche  of  legal 
works  which  issue  yearly  from  the  press.  It  would  now  require 
a  princely  income  to  embrace  them  all  in  a  single  library,  but 
taken  en  masst\  the  American  reports  constitute  a  monument  of 
enlightened  wisdom,  erudite  scholarship,  and  profound  learning 
which  the  world  never  before  has  witnessed,  and  which  will  com- 
mand the  utmost  veneration  and  respect  in  the  courts  of  future 
ages. 

Lawyers,  however,  with  that  commendable  pride  by  which  the 
profession  is  characterized,  have  taken  great  pains  to  enlarge 
their  libraries  by  selecting  the  best  reports  and  the  most  exhaus- 
tive elemientary  treatises  that  can  be  obtained.  In  Chicago, 
especially,  many  of  them,  before  the  great  fire,  possessed  in\al- 
uable  collections  of  legal  works  that  would  do  honor  to  any  city. 
They  were  not  satisfied  by  law  as  modified  by  our  peculiar 
institutions  and  the  progressive  ideas  of  this  enlightened  century, 
but  rare  works  in  black-letter  print,  antiquated  binding,  and  Latin 
jargon  graced  their  shelves. 

The  vast  commercial  interests  of  this  City;  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  real-estate  values;  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
railroad  system;  the  unexampled  increase  of  an  industrious, 
energetic  population;  the  municipal  regulations,  mtended  for  the 
determination  of  the  rights  of  ineum  and  /////w — all  demanded 
whatever  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the 
present.  But  the  fire  of  1871  swept  away  these  accumulated 
treasures,  as  well   as   the  wealth   and  palaces  of  her  merchant 
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princes.  While  tliese  latter,  with  an  indomitable  energy  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  any  age,  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
new  and  more  splendid  edifices  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
•old,  it  is  also  true  that  her  lawyers  were  active  and  vigilant  in 
ransacking  the  libraries  of  the  world  in  order  to  replace  the 
losses  incurred  by  that  terrible  calamity.  As  the  stranger  looks 
with  amazement  at  the  marble  palaces,  adorned  with  colonnades 
and  statuary  and  all  the  ornamentation  of  an  improved  architec- 
tural taste,  which  have  arisen,  ph(Denix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  he  may  also  regard  with  astonishment  the  splendid  libraries, 
public  and  private,  ^vhich  adorn  the  City,  and  prove  that  lawyers 
are  not  drones  in  society,  and  that  energy  and  enterprise  are  not 
confined  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. I  ■ 

Forty  years  ago,  many  of  the  lavvwers  who  had  assisted  in  the 
fonrjation  of  the  original  Constitution  of  our  State,  and  who  had 
helped  to  mould  the  character  of  our  institutions,  had  passed 
away. 

Among  them  were  Gov.  Edwards,  who  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  court'y  in  his  manners,  with 
knee-breeches,  ruffled- shirt,  and  fair  top-boots;  but  a  lawyer  and 
politician  of  distinguished  ability.  Elias  K.  Kane,  who  was 
United  States  senator,  and  to  whom  principally  we  were  indebted 
for  many  of  the  peculiar  features  of  our  first  Constitution.  Daniel 
P.  Cook,  who  was  our  first  Attorney- General,  and  afterward 
member  of  Congress,  and  who  is  represented  as  "a  man  oi 
eminent  talent  and  accomplishments."  George  Forquer,  who 
was  also  Attorney- General  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  o. 
1832,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements 
at  the  .session  of  1834.  Also  Benjamin  Mills,  who  was  one  oi 
the  most  brilliant  orators  of  his  time,  and  who  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Smith,  and  who  spoke  for 
three  days  during  that  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  unsurpassed 
eloquence. 

But  John  Reynolds,  Sidney  Breese,  Zadoc  Casey,  Henry  Eddy, 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Nathaniel  Pope,  William  J.  Gatewood,  and 
others,  still  survived,  and  were  engaged  more  or  less  actively  in 
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the  duties  of  their  profession,  in  judicial  positions,  or  in  the 
more  exciting  aftairs  of  political  life. 

About  that  time  younger  members  of  the  bar  began  to  appear 
upon  the  public  stage  in  Central  Illinois,  many  of  whom  have 
since  acquired  great  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  high 
distinction  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Among  them  are  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
J.  Hardin,  James  Shields,  John  A.  McClernand,  O.  H.  Browning, 
Archibald  Williams,  John  T.  Stuart,  Lyman  Trumbull,.  E.  D. 
Baker,  and  Stephen  T.  Logan,  whose  names  may  be  freqiiently 
seen  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  some  ot 
whom  still  survive. 

Our  first  Constitution  was  framed  in  the  summer  of  i8i8.  It 
established  a  Supreme  Court  of  four  judges,  who  were  also 
required  to  hold  Circuit  Courts,  and  who,  with  the  governor, 
constituted  a  Council  of  Revision.  They  were  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Joseph  Phillips  was  the  first  Chief-Justice, 
and  Thomas  C.  Browne,  William  P.  Foster,  and  John  Reynolds 
were  Associate-Justices. 

Phillips  was  represented  as  a  lawyer  of  fine  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  1822,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  governor  against  Edward  Coles,  but  was 
defeated.     Thomas  Reynolds  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Judge  Foster  is  described,  historically,  as  no  lawyer  and  a  great 
rascal.  It  is  said  that  he  never  read  or  practised  law,  but  obtained 
his  appointment  by  his  winning  and  polished  manners.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Wabash  district,  but  resigned  his  position  before 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  William  Wilson  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  August,  1819. 

Judge  John  Reynolds  says  that  the  material  for  the  bench  was 
not  at  that  time  as  good  as  it  might  have  been;  but  the  State 
government  vras  launched  into  existence,  in  the  hands  of  qom- 
rnon-sense  men,  and  sound  and  honest  patriots;  that  the  judges 
were  all  young  and  had  not  that  long  practice  at  the  bar  that 
was  necessary  to  give  standing  and  character  to  their  decisions; 
but  the  law  was  administered  with  less  form  and  ceremony,  yet 
with  as  much  equity  and  justice  as  at  the  present  time. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  torm  and  ceremony,  he  relates 
that  he  held  his  first  court,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  in  Washington 
County,  among  his  old  friends  and  comrades.  The  sheriff  was 
an  old  ranger  like  himself.  Sitting  astride  a  bench  at  the  court- 
house, at  the  commencement  of  tlie  term,  he  proclaimed,  without 
rising:     "The  court  is  now  open!     John  is  on  the  bench." 

Not  long  after,  in  Union  County,  where  he  -presided,  the 
deputy-sheriff  exclaimed:  "Oh  yes!  oh  yes!  oh  yes  I  the  honor- 
able judge  is  now  opened." 

In  January,  1825,  the  Legislature  elected  Wm.  Wilson,  Chiet- 
Justice,  and  Thomas  C.  Browne,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  and 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  Associate-Justices,  and  required  them  to 
hold  the  Supreme  Court  twice  a  year,  at  the  seat  of  Cyovernment. 
It  created  five  judges,  John  Y.  Sawyer,  Samuel  McRoberts, 
Richard  M.  Young,  James  Hall,  and  John  O.  Wattles,  who  were 
to  perform  Circuit-Court  duties  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $600 
per  annum.  But  the  people  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  public  money  that  the  next  Legislature 
repealed  the  law,  divided  the  State  into  five  circuits,  retained  R. 
M.  Young  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Cou  t  in  the  military  district, 
and  required  the  Supreme  judges  to  hold  Circuit  Court. 

Judge  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  honorable 
position  of  Chief-Justice,  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
had  already  been  upon  the  Supreme  bench  five  years  as  Associate- 
Justice.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1795,  '^^^^  came  to  Illinois 
in  1817.  Within  a  year  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
place  of  Judge  Foster.  He  was  remarkably  correct  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people  by  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners.  He  remained  upon  the  bench  until  the  Constitution 
of  1848  went  into  effect,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  As  a 
writer,  his  style  was  clear  and  distinct.  As  a  lawyer,  his  judg- 
ment was  sound  and  discriminating.  As  a  judge,  his  learning 
and  impartiality  commanded  respect,  and  his  public  opinions 
are  characterized  by  sound  reasoning  and  good  sense. 

Judge  Browne  also  remained  upon  the  bench  until  the  new 
Constitution  was  adopted,  although  a  strenuous  effort  had  been 
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made   to  remove    him  by  impeachment   at   the   session   of   the 
Legislature  of  1S42-3. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  181 S.  He  was  kind  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  deportment,  and  friendly  to  all,  but  possessed  no 
legal  attainments,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  high  and  respon- 
sible position  which  he  occupied.  The  few  decisions  which  he 
rendered  were  upon  the  points  of  practice,  or  upon  questions  of 
the  simplest  character.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  brother  judges  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident: 
On  one  occasion,  wlien  a  case,  had  been  referred  to  him  for 
decision,  he  requested  time  for  deliberation.  "O  pshaw,  judge," 
said  one  of  the  court,  ''you  may  as  well  guess  now  as  at  any 
other  time." 

The  attempt  to  impeach  him  was  on  the  'ground  of  incom-, 
petency.  His  home  had  been  at  Shawneetown,  but  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Galena  district,  with  the  hope  thit  this  stroke  of  unfriendly 
legislation  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  induce  him  to  resign. 
But  as  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  position  with  all  its  incon- 
veniences, a  determined  effort  was  made  to  remove  him,  and 
specifications  were  filed  before  the  Senate  by  Thos.  Drummond, 
S.  C.  Hempstead,  Thomjxson  Campbell,  and  A.  L,  Holmes, 
charging  that  he  did  not  possess  that  natural  strength  of  mind, 
nor  the  legal  and  literary  learning,  indispensable  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him 
as  a  judge  of  the  Sui)reme  Court;  that  his  opinions  in  that 
court  were  written  and  revised  by  others;  that  his  decisions  upon 
the  Circuit  were  the  mere  echoes  of  the  ideas  of  some  favorite: 
attorney;  and  that  by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  he  was 
wholly  unfit  for  his  i)Osition.  The  Senate,  however,  declined  to 
examine  into  the  charges.  The  House,  in  committee  of  the 
^vhole,  went  several  times  into  their  investigation,  but  finally 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  their  further  consideration. 

Judge  Browne  therefore  retained  his  position,  and  remained 
upon  the  bench  until  the  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized  under 
the  new  Constitution. 
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Judge  Lockwood  had  been  Attorney-General  in  1822.  About 
that  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  many  prominent  poHticiar.s 
to  convert  Ilhnois  into  a  slave-state.  The  Legislature  of  1822 
passed  a  resolution,  recommending  the  electors  to  vote  at  the 
next  election  for  or  against  a  Convention,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  that  slaves  could  be 
introduced  into  the  State.  The  late  Chief-Justice  Joseph  Phillips, 
the  newly-elected  Chief-Justice  Thomas  Reynolds,  Judge  The- 
ophilus  W.  Smith,  Judge  Samuel  McRoberts,  and  R.  M.  Young, 
afterv.-ard  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  But  Judge  Lockwood,  and  other  able  writers  and 
orators,  were  zealously  opposed  to  it.  A  bitter  canvass  raged 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  in  which  the  question  of  introducing 
slavery  was  discussed  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement.  The 
Convention  scheme,  howe\er,  was  finally  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  about  eighteen  hundred,  and  Illinois  remained  a  free-state. 

Judge  Lockwood  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  Legislature,  in  January,  1825,  and  remained  'upon  the  bench 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1848.  He  was  remark- 
ably modest  in  his  character,  but  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
energy,  and  determination.  He  was  inflexibly  honest  and  up- 
right, a  sound  lawyer,  an  impartial  judge,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  bench. 

Judge  Smith  was  also  elected  as  Associate -Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1825.  Judge 
Ford  says:  "He  was  a  sagacious,  active,  and  blustering  poli- 
tician. He  had  for  a  long  time  aimed  to  be  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  devices  and  intrigues,  to  this  end, 
had  been  innumerable.  In  fact,  he  never  lacked  a  plot  to 
advance  himself  or  to  blow  up  some  other  person.  He  was  a 
laborious  and  ingenious  schemer  in  politics,  but  his  plans  were 
always  too  complex  and  ramified  for  his  power  to  execute  them. 
Being  always  unsuccessful  himself,  he  was  delighted  with  the 
mishaps  alike  of  friends  and  enemies;  and  was  ever  chuckling 
over  the  defeat  or  the  blasted  hopes  of  some  one.  But  he  made 
nothing  by  all  his  intrigues.  By  opposing  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
fell  out  and  quarreled  with   the  leaders  of  his  party.     He  lost 
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the  credit  he  had  gained  by  being  the  Democratic  champion  on 
the  bench.  He  failed  to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,, 
and  was  put  back  to  the  laborious  duty  of  holding  Circuit  Court. '^ 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1832,  he  was  im- 
peached and  tried  before  the  Senate.  The  House  reported  four 
different  specifications  for  malpractice  and  corruption  in  office. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  Benjamin  Mills,- 
John  T.  Stuart,  J-'iiTies  Sempic,  Murray  McConneli,  and  John 
Dougherty.  The  defendant's  counsel  were  Sidney  Breese,  Thos. 
Ford,  and  Richard  ^L  Young. 

The  trial  attracted  great  attention,  not  only  at  the  seat  of 
government,  but  throughout  the  State.  It  occupied  about  one 
month.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  about  equally  divided;  but, 
as  the  Constitution  required  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  convict,, 
the  judge  was  acquitted.  He  retained  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
until  December,  1842,  when  he  resigned. 

Notwithstanding  his  reputation  as  an  unscrupulous  politician, 
Judge  Smith  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  con- 
siderable mental  vigor,  and  as  a  good  lawyer. 

In  1835,  ^^^  Legislature  again  created  Circuit  Judges,  and 
continued  to  add  to  their  number  until  there  were  nine  circuits. 
Hut  by  the  act  of  1841,  it  legislated  the  nine  judges  out  of  office,, 
increased  the  number  of  the  Supreme  judges  -from  four  to  nine, 
and  elected  Thos.  Ford,  Sidney  Breese,  Walter  B.  Scates,  Samuel 
H.  Treat,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  all  Democrats,  in  addition  to 
the  four  judges  then  upon  the  bench.  The  change  was  a  bitter 
partisan  measure,  and,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Ford,  "one 
confessedly  violent  and  revolutionary,  and  could  never  have 
succeeded  except  in  times  of  great  party  excitement.  The  con- 
test in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  was  of  such  a  turbulent 
and  fiery  character,  and  the  dominant  party  in  this  State  had 
been  so  badly  defeated  in  the  Nation  at  large,  by  the  election  of 
^'ieneral  Harrison,  that  they  were  more  than  ever  -inclined  to  act 
from  motives  of  resentment  and  a  feeling  of  mortification.  The 
dominant  party,  therefore,  came  to  the  work,  thirsting  for  revenge, 
as  well  as  with  a  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure- 
their  power  in  this  State  at  least." 
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Two  important  suits  were  connected  with  this  change  in  the 
judiciary  system.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Alexander  P. 
Field  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  and  three  of  the 
Supreme  judges  belonged  to  the  AVhig  party.  When  Governor 
Carlin  came  into  office  in  1S38;  he  claimed  the  right  to  appoint 
a  new  secretary  before  any  vacancy  existed.  He  nominated 
John  A.  ^[cClernand;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to 
eighteen,  declared  that  the  executive  did  not  possess  the  power 
to  nominate  a  secretary,  except  in  case  of  vacanc}',  and  they 
therefore  rejected  the  nomination.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  he  undertook  to  appoint  ]\IcClernand  as  secre- 
tary, who  thereupon  demanded  possession  of  the  office,  but  was 
refused.  ^IcClernand  then  filed  an  information,  in  the  nature  of 
a  quo  ivarrajito,  before  Judge  Breese,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Fayette  County,  who  decided  in  his  favor.  Field  took  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Aside  from  the  political  questions  involved,  the  case  was  of  con- 
siderable importajrce.  Able  counsel  appeared  on  each  side. 
For  the  appellant  were  Cyrus  Walker,  Justin  Butterfield,  and 
LeW  Davis.  For  the  appellee,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Jas.  Shields, 
and  Wickliffe  Kitchell,  the  Attorney-General.  Wilson  and  Lock- 
wood,  the  Whig  judges,  concurred,  and  Smith  dissented.  Browne 
being  connected  with  the  relator,  declined  to  sit  in  the  cause. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  Governor  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  removing  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  pleasure;  that  when 
that  officer  was  once  appointed,  he  continued  in  office  during 
good  behavior,  or  until  the  Legislature  limited  the  term  or 
authorized  some  public  functionary  to  remove  him.  The 
decision  caused  great  excitement  in  political  circles  against  the 
*'Whig  Court,"  because  it  prevented  the  Democrats  from  occu- 
pying one  of  the  princii)al  offices  of  the  government;  and  it  had 
a  considerable  influence  in  causing  a  reorganization  of  that 
tribunal. 

But  there  was  another  suit  which  was  considered  of  far  greater 
political  imj>ortance,  and  which  threatened  the  Democratic  party 
with  the  danger  of  losing  their  political  control  of  the  State,  and 
consequeritly   all    their   power   and   patronage.      TJiis   was    the 
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celebrated  Galena  alien  case.  The  Constitution  of  18 18  pro- 
vided that  in  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabitants,  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six 
months  next  preceding  the  election,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector.  Nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  vote  were  Democratic,  and 
as  the  aliens  numbered  about  ten  thousand,  if  they  were  excluded 
from  the  polls,  the  approaching  Presidential  election  would  be 
determined  in  favor  of  the  Whigs.  ;-   .    .  ■'■. 

In  order  to  test  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote,  without  having 
been  naturalized,  an  agreed  case  was  instituted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Galena,  between  two  Whigs,  to  recover  the  penalty  of 
$100  under  the  law  of  1829,  because  the  defendant,  who  had 
acted  as  judge  of  the  election,  had  received  the  vote  of  an  alien. 
Judge  Dan  Stone,  before  whom,  the  case  was  tried,  decided  that 
an  alien  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise, 
and  therefore  imposed  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
The  case  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ably 
argued  upon  its  merits  at  the  December  term,  1839,  but  was 
continued  to  the  next  June  term,  during  the  heat  of  the  Presi- 
dential canvass.  There  was  a  general  apprehei  sion  that  the 
case  would  be  decided  by  the  Whig  Court  against  the  right  of 
aliens  to  vote,  whereby  the  State  would  be  carried  by  the  Whig 
party.  But  Judge  Smith  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  counsel  a  clerical  defect  in  the  record,  which 
caused  a  continuance  of  the  case  to  the  December  term,  beyond 
the  date  of  the  Presidential  election.  When  it  came  up  for  final 
decision,  the  constitutional  question  was  avoided,  and  the  Court 
very  properly  decided  that  as  the  alien,  whose  vote  was  in  ques- 
n,  was,  by  admission  of  both  parties,  possessed  of  all  the 
ilifications  required  by  the  law  of  1829,  the  Court  erred  in 
)03ing  the  penalty. 

viean while,  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  was 
-ding  before  the  Legislature.  It  was  boldly  charged  by 
aglas  in  a  speech  before  the  lobby,  which  in  those  days  had 
siderable  political  influence,  that  the  main  question  had  been 
posely  evaded  by  the  Court,  so  as  to  conciliate  Democratic 
»r  and  defeat  the  bill  Its  introduction  had  created  a  great 
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deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  among  all  parties.  It  was  not 
only  opposed  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also 
by  the  nine  Circuit  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Democrats. 
It  finally  passed,  however,  but  was  returned  by  the  council  of 
revision  -^vith  their  objections.  They  regarded  it  as  physically 
impossible  for  nine  judges  to  hold  Circuit  Courts  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  discharge  their  duties  as  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  attend  at  the  seat  of  government  as  a  council  of 
revision.  The  nine  Circuit  judges  had  found  it  impossible  to 
attend  to  all  the  business,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  suits.  To  impose  this  burden  upon  the 
Supreme  judges,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  they  con- 
tended would  result  in  great  delay,  if  not  in  an  absolute  denial 
of  justice.  The  bill,  however,  was  repassed  in  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  objections,  by  a  large  majority;  but  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  only  a  majority  of  one. 

A  protest  was  signed  by  thirty-five  members  of  the  House  and 
spread  upon  the  journals.  Among  the  names  we  find  those  of 
the  following  lawyers,  who  have  become  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  and  the  Nation:  Cyrus  Edwards,  a  brother 
of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  He  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
this  State  in  1838,  in  opposition  to  Gov.  Carlin,  who  was  elected, 
and  who,  in  the  felicitous  language  of  John  Reynolds,  made  a 
wise  and  prudent  governor,  and  "retired  to  private  life  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  the  people."  Also  John  J.  Hardin,  wiu> 
was  popular  in  his  manners,  and  bold  and  impetuous  in  his 
character.  He  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  and  fell,  gallantly 
fighting,  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Also  D.  M.  Woodson, 
who  has  since  been  elected  as  Circuit  judge,  and  occupied  the 
bench  a  number  of  years.  Also  E.  B.  Webb,  a  man  of  great 
decision  of  character,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  influential  as  a 
politician.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  also  among  the  members  who 
protested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  And  also  Jos.  Gillespie, 
who  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Madison  judicial 
circuit  for  some  years,  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
political  affairs,  and  who  is  the  only  surviving  lawyer  who  signed 
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the  protest.  The  five  additional  judges  above  named,  were 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  As  thus  constituted, 
the  Supreme  Court  continued  to  exist  until  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  Constitution  of  1848. 

It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  country,  where 
courts  have  been  reorganized  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
some  political  advantage.  As  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  were  held  at  Springfield 
about  1840,  many  of  the  prominent  lawyers  from  various  portions 
of  the  State  were  regular  in  their  attendance.  Among  them  were 
0.  H.  browning,  Archibald  Williams,  Thomas  Drummond,  Justin 
Butterfield,  Cyrus  Walker,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  John  D.  Caton,  J.  N. 
Arnold,  Charles  Eallance,'  William  Thomas,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Walter  B.  Scates,  Joseph  Gillespie,  Gustavus  Koerner,  E.  B. 
V\"ashburne,  and  others,  whose  names  are  frequently  seen  in  our 
earlier  reports,  and  who  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  sound  and 
able  lav.-yers. 

Were  it  our  privilege  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  living,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  dwell  upon 
reminiscences  connected  with  their  history.  We  could  point  to 
the  munificent  liberality  of  one;  to  the  fine  literary  taste  and 
varied  accomplishments  of  another;  to  the  extraordinary  forensic 
eloquence  of  several;  to  the  judicial  honors  worthily  bestowed 
upon  many,  as  well  as  to  the  profound  learning  and  extensive 
legal  attainments  of  all.  But  we  forbear.  Time  is  rapidly 
hurrying  them  onward,  while  the  angel  of  history  is  patiently 
waiting  to  inscribe  their  honored  names  upon  the  roll  of  fanie. 

The  State  having  been  divided,  in  1841,  into  nine  judicial 
circuits,  the  territory  embraced  by  each  was  of  considerable 
extent.  The  Sangamon  district  included  Woodford  County  on 
the  north  and  Shelby  County  on  the  South,  and  extended  as  far 
^ast  as  Coles.  The  sessions  of  court  were  held  twice  in  the 
year.  As  legal  business  at  home  during  the  long  vacations  was 
very  inconsiderable,  the  lawyers  were  compelled  to  travel  upon 
the  circuit.  In  the  spring,  they  generally  went  on  horseback,  on 
account  of  muddy  roads  and  swollen  streams.  Bridges,  in  the 
Unsettled  portions  of  the  counties,  were  scarce,  and  the  sloughs 
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were  frequently  difficult  to  cross.  The  grass  was  so  thickly 
matted  together,  and  its  roots  so  densely  entwined,  that  the  rains 
passed  off  very  slowly.  The  roads  generally  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  prairies,  and  often  there  were  stretches  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  without  a  house  or  any  sign  of  improvement. 
I  have  traveled  sometimes  nearly  all  day  without  meeting  a 
human  being  or  passing  a  single  farm.  Almost  everybody  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  the 
latch-string  generally  hung  out.  On  one  occasion  I  rode  from 
breakfast  time  until  after  dark,  through  prairies  covered  with 
water,  after  heavy  rains.  At  length  I  stopped  at  a  cabin  and 
knocked  for  admittance,  but  receiving  no  answer,  I  opened  the 
door,  and  saw,  by  the  bright  moonlight,  chairs  and  beds  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  but  no  inmates.  Being  very  hungry  I  searched 
for  something  to  eat,  and  fortunately  found  some  meat  and  corn- 
bread  in  nicely  covered  dishes.  Of  course  I  levied  upon  the 
provisions  for  supper;  and  took  possession  of  one  of  the  beds, 
where  I  slept  comfortably  and  undisturbed  until  morning,  when 
I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1838,  I  stopped  at  a  cabin  in  Logan 
County,  near  the  site  where  the  magnificent  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded,  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  State.  The 
woman  complained  very  much  because  the  population  was 
becoming  too  dense.  She  said  her  family  would  be  compelled 
to  remove  further  west,  where  they  would  not  be  troubled  by  .^0 
■many  neighbors.  In  the  morning,  I  discovered  one  house  in 
sight,  and  no  more,  and  in  the  direction  of  Springfield  it  was 
about  eight  miles  to  the  nearest  farm. 

In  the  spring,  to  my  young  and  ardent  mind,  the  prairies  were 
surpassingly  beautiful.  Covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  interspersed 
with  flowers  of  every  hue,  which  gracefully  bent  Avith  every 
passing  breeze,  they  possessed  a  charm  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 

The  unshorn  fields,  btjundless  and  beautiful, 

And  fresh  3.s  the  youn;'  earth,  ere  man  had  sinned— 

The  prairies — 1  behold  them  for  the  first. 

And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo!  they  stretch 
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In  airy  undulations  far  away,  .     •  •        ,    ,.  ., 

As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed 

And  motionless  forever. 

The  hotel  accommodations  at  that  early  day  were  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sometimes  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  sleep 
on  a  bedstead,  but  frequently  upon  the  floor.  The  rooms  were 
generally  crowded  with  jurors,  witnesses,  parties  litigant,  and 
others,  who  had  come  not  merely  to  attend  court,  but  to  witness 
.1  horse-race,  or  a  circus,  or  some  theatrical  performance,  which 
were  generally  the  side-shows  of  a  Circuit  Court  in  those  primi- 
tive times.  At  the  first  session  of  the  court  held  at  Taylorville, 
in  Christian  County,  the  county-seat  consisted  of  two  houses, 
each  containing  one  room.  One  was  occupied  by  the  court  and 
the  other  as  a  saloon.  The  business  was  dispatched  the  first 
afternoon,  and  the  judge  and  the  bar  rode  ten  miles  in  a  drizzling 
rain  to  find  shelter  for  the  night. 

When  not  engaged  in  business,  lawyers  spent  their  leisure 
hours  in  social  conversation,  singing  songs,  telling  stories,  and 
playing  cards  or  practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Hon.  William 
L.  May,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  having  some 
musical  taste,  carried  his  violin  with  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  abounded 
in  anecdotes,  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
f'lnd.  No  one  could  relate  a  story  without  reminding  him  of  one 
of  a  similar  character,  and  he  generally  capped  the  climax.  His 
stories,  though  rude,  were  full  of  wit.  He  relished  whatever  had 
a  nib  to  it,  as  he  expressed  it.  He  generally  laughed  as  loudly 
as  others  at  his  own  witticisms,  and  provoked  laughter  as  much 
by  the  quizzical  expression  of  his  homely  features,  and  the 
heaniness  of  his  own  enjoyment,  as  by  the  drollery  of  his 
anecdotes. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  slow  thinker.  It  seemed  as  if  every  prop- 
osition submitted  to  his  mind  was  subjected  to  the  regular 
process  of  a  syllogism,  with  its  major  proposition  and  its  minor 
proposition  and  its  conclusion.  Whatever  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  sound  reasoning  he  rejected.  Though  honest  by  instinctive 
impulse,  he  became  still  more  so  by  the  logical  operation  of  his 
mind.     He  would  not  accept  a  fee  in  a  bad  cause.     He  v/ould 
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not  argue  a  case  before  a  jury  for  the  sake  of  argument,  when 
he  believed  he  was  wrong.  No  man  was  stronger  than  he  when 
on  the  right  side,  and  no  man  weaker  when  on  the  opposite.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  gave  him  additional  strength  before  the 
court  or  a  jury,  when,  he  chose  to  insist  that  he  was  right.  He 
indulged  in  no  rhetorical  flourishes  or  mere  sentimental  ideas, 
but  could  illustrate  a  point  by  one  of  his  inimitable  stories,  soVas 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  most  common  intellect.  He  used 
plain  Saxon  words,  which  imparted  strength  to  his  style,  at  the 
expense,  it  may  be,  of  elegance,  but  which  were  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  whose  learning  and  scholarship  are  well  known, 
once  told  me  that  he  considered  the  Cooper  institute  speech  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  composition  in 
Saxon  words  to  be  found  in  the  English  language, 

Mr.  Lincoln's  power  of  overwhelming  an  adversary  by  anec- 
dote, or  an  illustration,  was  demonstrated  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  A  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  Attorney-General  of  the  State  was  also  a  member. 
Presuming  upon  his  age,  experience,  and  former  official  position, 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  his  party.  He 
therefore  took  especial  pains  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches, 
and  was  so  persistent  in  his  assaults  that  he  became  positively 
annoying  and  offensive.  He  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  replied  to  his  remarks,  and  then  told  one  of 
his  humorous  anecdotes,  and  made  a  personal  application  to  his 
opponent,  which  placed  him  in  such  a  ridiculous  attitude,  and 
which  was  so  apropos,  that  it  convulsed  the  whole  house  of 
representatives  with  laughter.  All  business  was  at  once  sus- 
pended. In  vain  the  Speaker  rapped  with  his  gavel.  In  vain 
the  door-keepers  endeavored  to  preserve  order.  Members  of  all 
parties,  without  distinction,  were  involuntarily  compelled  to 
laugh.  They  not  only  laughed,  but  they  screamed  and  yelled. 
They  pounded  upon  their  desks.  They  thumped  upon  the  floor 
with  their  canes.  They  clapped  their  hands.  They  threw  up 
their  hats.     They  shouted  and  twisted  themselves  into  all  sorts 
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of  contortions,  until  their  sides  ached  and  the  tears  coursed 
down  their  cheeks.  The  lobby  was  as  badly  infected  as  the 
House.  It  was  a  scene  of  indiscribable  confusion.  One  par- 
oxysm passed  away,  but  it  was  speedily  succeeded  by  another, 
and  again  they  laughed,  and  screamed,  and  yelled.  Another  lull 
occurred,  and  still  another  paroxysm,  until  they  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  exhausted.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  ambition  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  opponent  was  abundantly  gratified,  and  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  he  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  profound 
obscurity. 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate  friends,  and  a  partner  in 
the  practice  of  law  for  some  years,  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful lawyers  of  this  State,  was  Stephen  T.  Lo^an,  of  Sangamon 
County.  He  came  from  Kentucky  when  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
bringing  with  him  a  high  reputation,  and  soon  obtained  a  leading 
position  at  the  Springfield  bar,  which  was  then  and  afterward, 
during  his  career,  adorned  by  such  distinguished  lawyers  as 
Baker,  Stuart,  Lincoln,  Douglas,  McDougal,  Edwards,  Hay, 
Palmer,  Mc  demand,  and  others.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
Circuit  judge  by  the  Legislature,  and  after  serving  in  that 
capacity  about  two  years,  he  resigned  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  salary.  He  was  elected  several  times  to  the  Legislature, 
and  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  His  opinions 
were  received  with  deference,  and  he  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  by  the  integrity  of  his  character  and  his  fairness  in 
discussions. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1848, 
and  by  his  characteristic  wisdom,  prudence,  and  economy  mater- 
ially assisted  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  best  provisions  of 
that  Constitution. 

In  1848  he  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress 
in  his  district,  in  opposition  to  Coi.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  brilliant  career  in  Mexico,  with  his  brow 
adorned  with  military  laurels.  Lincoln,  Baker,  and  Logan  then 
constituted  a  triumvirate,  and  were  the  three  political  leaders  in 
their  congressional  district.  Each  was  ambitious  to  serve  his 
country  at  Washington  City.     It  was  understood  that  they  would 
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be  candidates  in  rotation.  Baker  had  been  elected,  and  was 
occupying  his  seat  when  the  war  with  Mexico  commenced. 
Lincoln  succeeded  him.  according  to  agreement.  Logan,  in  his 
turn,  became  a  candidate,  but,  being  utterly  destitute  of  those 
qualities  which  win  the  popular  heart,  and  being  opposed  by  a 
gallant  soldier,  who  had  achieved  success  upon  the  battle-field, 
he  was  signally  defeated.  He  was  too  honest  in  the  declaration 
of  his  principles  to  succeed  in  political  life,  and  would  never 
condescend  to  the  arts  and  chicanery  by  which  demagogues  are 
accustomed  to  clamber  into  office. 

He  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Yates,  one  of  the  seven  com- 
missioners to  represent  the  State  in  the  celebrated  Peace  Con- 
vention, which  met  at  Washington  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugur- 
ation. His  efforts  there  were  conservative  in  their  character,  and 
he  pleaded  powerfully  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  remarked: 

"Instead  of  dreaviing  of  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  of 
marching  armies,  I  have  thought  of  a  country  through  which 
armies  have  marched,  leaving  in  their  track  the  desolation  of 
a  desert;  I  have  thought  of  harvests  trampled  down;  of  towns 
and  villages,  once  the  seat  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  reduced 
to  heaps  of  smoking  ruins;  of  battle-fields  red  with  blood,  which 
has  been  shed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  brothers;  of 
families  broken  up,  or  reduced  to  poverty;  of  widowed  wives,  of 
orphaned  children,  and  all  the  other  misfortunes  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  war.  This  is  the  picture  which 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  every  day  and  every  hour.  It  is  a 
picture  which  we  are  doomed  soon  to  witness  in  our  country, 
unless  we  place  a  restraint  upon  our  passions,  forget  our  selfish 
interests,  and  do  something  to  save  our  country." 

In  his  professional  career  he  stood  preeminent.  He  possessed 
the  rare  faculty  of  perceiving  almost  intuitively  the  strong  points 
of  a  case,  and  the  remarkable  power  of  making  clear  and 
distinct  to  a  court  or  a  jury,  the  perceptions  which  he  himself 
entertained.  Distinctions,  which  to  others  would  possess  no 
difference,  were  recognized  by  the  extraordinary  keenness  of  his 
intellect  and  niagniiicd  by  the  lucid  character  of  his  argument. 
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until  courts  and  juries  were  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views.  He  won  many  a  triumph  by  the  fairness  of  his  s'-ate- 
ments  and  the  logical  precision  of  his  speeches.  He  disdained 
the  arts  of  sophistry  and  appealed  generally  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers,  though  there  were  occasions  when  he  wculd 
indulge  in  the  liowers  of  rhetoric  and  attempt  to  move  a  jury  by 
an  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  was  universally 
recognized  by  the  bench  and  the  bar  as  the  great  nisi  prins 
la^v)•er  of  the  State,  and  clients,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  his  services  considered  it  as  a  sure  presage  of  victory. 

He  was  small  in  stature  and  frail  in  constitution,  but  a  piercmg 
deep-set  eye  and  a  large  cranial  development,  imparted  a  highly 
intellectual  appearance  to  his  almost  infantile  features.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  although  I  have  heard  him  say,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  diat  he  did  not  expect  to  live  beyond  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  will  long  be  remem.bered  for  his  j)ui>Iic  services  as  a 
legislator,  for  his  ability  as  a  judge,  and  for  his  eminent  success 
as  a  lawyer. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Col.  E.  D.  Baker.  He  was 
an  ornament  to  the  bar.  Although  somewhat  abrupt  in  his 
manners,  he  was  pleasing  in  his  address;  but  the  charms  of  his 
eloquence  overbalanced  every  other  consideration,  and  courts 
and  crowds  were  alike  captivated  by  his  oratory.  Possessed 
with  a  powerfully  retentive  memory,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
was  an  easy  matter.  He  reveled  amidst  the  fields  of  literature, 
as  well  as  of  law,  and  culled  many  a  flower  of  rhetoric,  which  he 
scattered  again  with  rich  profusion.  Before  the  Mexican  war  he 
delivered  three  lectures  without  notes  upon  the  arts  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  before  large  and  fashionable  audiences,  showing  great 
research  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  legislature  that  was  held  at  Vandalia,  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  versatility  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  it  is  said  that 
at  one  moment  he  would  be  playing  at  marbles  with  the  boys, 
and  the  next  he  would  be  addressing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  strains  of  lofty  eloquence.  Pie  was  intensely  ambitious. 
Arnold  says  a  friend  found  him  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree 
weeping  bitterly.      On   being  pressed   to   tell   the  cause  of  hig 
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grief,  he  said:  **I  have  been  reading  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  find  a  provision  in  it  that  none  but  native- 
born  citizens  can  be  President.  I  am  an  EngHshman  by  birth, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  elected.''  I  have  only  to  say  that  Baker 
himself  always  denied  this  charge.  lie  said  he  was  not  sitting 
upon  a  fallen  tree  on  that  occasion,  but  upon  an  old  stump.  Not 
only  the  refined  and  the  intellectual  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
easy  flow  and  the  musical  cadance  of  his  language;  not  only  did 
courts  and  juries  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  con- 
sidering the  carelessness  of  his  habits;  not  only  were  representa- 
tives and  senators  carried  away  by  his  eloquent  strains,  but  the 
masses  of  the  people  recognized  his  ability  and  received  him  with 
apturous  applause  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  address  them.  He 
was  greedy  of  popular  favor.  I  remember  his  electioneering-coat 
It  was  rather  small  for  his  well-made  and  graceful  figure.  The 
flaps  were  widely  separated  from  each  other.  The  inexpensive 
garment  hung  awry  upon  him,  and  looked  like  an  old  dilapidated 
flag  at  half-mast.  But  he  performed  wonderful  feats  in  his 
affected  dress,  and  swayed  the  multitude  at  his  pleasure  by  the 
magic  power  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  bold  as  a  lion.  In 
those  early  days,  when  politics  ran  high,  he  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  danger,  but  no  threats  could  intimidate  him;  no 
peril  could  make  him  quail.  He  became  representative  in  the 
Legislature  of  1837,  and  Senator  in  1840.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1844,  ^^"id  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  left  his  seat,  raised  the  4th  Illinois  regiment,  and  united 
with  the  army.  When  the  gallant  Shields  fell  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Baker  instantly  took  command  of  the 
brigade,  charged  magnificently  upon  the  enemies'  guns,  and 
helped  to  complete  the  utter  route  of  the  Mexican  army. 

In  1852  he  went  to  California.  There  he  became  popular, 
notwithstanding  his  politics.  The  enthusiastic  impulses  of  his 
genius  corresponded  with  the  fiery  energies  of  the  population. 
He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  took  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  first  rank  of  the  members 
of  the  bar.  At  the  funeral  of  Broderick  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  orations   that  ever  adorned   the   English  Ian- 
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guage.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  homage  of  tears  was  paid  to 
Baker's  genius  and  Broderick's  memory  by  the  vast  multitude 
which  had  assembled  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  love  and  aftec- 
tion.  The  closing  words  of  this  wonderful  eulogy  are  remarkable 
for  their  touching  pathos.  ; -.  „.       .  , 

Said  he:  "The  last  word  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperious 
mandate  of  death  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  O  brave  heart!  we 
lay  thee  to  thy  rest.  Thus,  surrounded  by  ten  of  thousands,  we 
leave  thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life  no  other  voice  among 
us  so  rang  its  trumpet-blast  upon  the  ear  of  freeman,  so  in  death 
its  echoes  will  reverberate  amidst  our  mountains  and  our  valleys 
until  truth  and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  Good 
friend!  true  hero!  hail  and  farewell!'' 

After  the  death  of  Broderick,  Baker  went  to  Oregon  and 
entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  canvass  of  1S59,  and  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  Senator  in  Congress  from  that  State.  He  had 
now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  political  ambition.  By  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners;  by  the  elegance  of  his  style;  by  his 
readiness  in  debate,  he  took  a  leading  position  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  exerted  all  his  energies,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  support  of  l^incohi's  administra- 
tion. But  the  ardent  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  his  thirst  for 
military  glcry  led  him  instinctively  toward  the  battle-held.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  v/as  at  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Solitary  and  alone,  he  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  pillars  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  What  were  his  thoughts 
and  what  the  promptings  of  his  fierce  aml^ition  were  only  known 
to  him  and  his  Maker.  A  {cw  m.inutes  after  he  was  mounted 
upon  his  charger,  at  the  head  of  his  California  regiment,  march- 
ing through  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  and  amidst  the  thousands  that  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  grand  but  mournful  display.  His  military 
career  was  brief  and  sad.  In  October,  186  r,  he  fell  at  Ball's 
Bluff  helplessly  contending  against  a  concealed  and  superior  foe, 
a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  adopted  country.  In  his 
own  language  we  may  well  exclaim:  "Good  friend!  true  hero!, 
hail  and  farewell!" 

But  time  would  fail  me  au  this  occasion  to  refer  in  detail    to 
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many  others  who  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  as  members 
of  the  early  bench  and  bar  of  Central  Illinois. 

We  can  occupy  your  attention  only  for  a  moment  with  refer- 
ence to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  bar,  and  who  won  the  soubriquet  of  the  "little  giant" 
forty  years  ago.  The  language  of  eulogy  has  been  exhausted  by 
his  admiring  friends.  No  man  ever  had  more  enthusiastic  adher- 
ents. As  a  young  man  he  was  extremely  affable  in  his  manners, 
and  endeavored  to  make  himself  agreeable,  in  his  private  inter- 
course, to  men  of  all  parties.  Ambitious  of  distinction,  he 
assiduously  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  by  his  deferential  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 
extraordinary  talent,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  favor. 
He  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  advance  his  political 
prospects.  He  became  the  idol  of  his  party,  and  was  rapidly 
elevated  from  one  political  position  to  another,  until  he  became 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Presidential  honors.  The  great  debate 
between  him  and  Lincoln  will  long  be  remembered,  and  history 
will  record  this  grand  intellectual  contest  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  age  or  any  country. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  the  honored  chiefs  of  their  respec- 
tive parties,  and  are  the  grandest  characters,  intellectually  and 
politically,  which  have  graced  the  annals  of  our  State.  In  many 
respects  they  were  preeminent  among  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen.  As  their  destinies  were  associated  in  their 
early  manhood,  and  intertwined  with  each  other  in  their  maturer 
years,  so  their  memories,  indissolubly  united,  will  be  embalmed 
together  in  the  pages  of  history  with  those  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  nation. 

The  remains  of  one  repose  upon  the  shores  of  your  lake, 
whose  dashing  waves  will  forever  sound  his  praises  and  sing  a 
requiem  for  his  departed  spirit;  while  those  of  the  other  slumber 
beneath  a  magnificent  monument,  whose  lofty  column  will  for 
many  ages  awaken  the  recollection  of  his  numerous  virtues  and 
his  illustrious  career. 

Illinois  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  statesmen,  her  judges, 
and  her  lawyers. 
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/f\\    Thursday  evening,   February    loth,    1881,   Hon.    Thomas 
Hoyne,  of  Chicago,  delivered  the  third  lecture  of  the  course 
in  Fairbank  Hall. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Edward  G.  Mason,  Esq., 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and  introduced  the  lecturer  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: — You  will  be  addressed  this  evening 
upon  the  subject  of  "The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer,"  by  one  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  bar,  and  one  of  the  first  among 
our  lawyers.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Hoyne. 


>vjin./x     r.7 


The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer. 


By   Hon.  THOMAS    HOYNE. 


This  was  the  Language  of  a  Toast  prepared  to  be  offered 

AT  the  last  Annual  Dinner,  in  Saratoga,  of 

THE  American  Bar  Association. 

It  suggested  the  subject  of  my  lecture.  The  part  performed  by 
the  profession,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  infant 
settlements  of  the  West;  the  part  it  has  performed  in  framing 
the  laws  and  founding  institutions,  their  development  and  the 
progress  of  western  culture  and  art,  are  all  very  appropriate 
subject    of  discussion  before  associations  like  this! 

The  legal  profession,  or  the  profession  of  the  Jurisconsult,  has, 
in  all  times,  perfonned  a  most  important  part  in  the  government 
of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  statement  of 
uriters,  with  respect  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  advocacy  comprehended  the  v/hole  public  business  of 
the  State,  in  war  and  peace — military  as  well  as  civil.  The 
general  in  the  field  one  day,  not  unfrcquently  expected  to  appear 
ii:  the  forum  on  the  next,  pleading  some  cause — prosecuting  or 
defending  some  public  criminal ! 

In  all  countries  and  in  every  age  where  human  thought  has 
been  free  to  express  itself,  and  in  which  the  profession  has  been 
recognized,  it  has  universally  been  found  to  have  promoted  the 
utrno--,t  freedom  of  ojjinion,  while  leading  up  to  and  establishing 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  liberty  that  now  lie  at  the  foundation 
(>f  all  popular  forms  of  government. 

Ihc  value  of  the  profession  in  respect  to  human  liberty  and 
the  protection  of  society  under  the  forms  of  law,  were  never 
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more  remarkably  illustrated  than  by  the  Terrorists  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  that  tribunal  of  assassins,  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  sent  hundreds  of  innocent  victims,  men  and 
women,  daily  to  the  Guillotine.  They  first  procured  a  decree  of 
the  National  Convention,  that  the  Order  of  Advocates  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  no  advocate  should  be  heard  before  them  in 
defence  of  those  who  were  condemned  without  trial.  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  if  the  Order  that  had  been  known  in  France  as  the 
'■'' A^oblcssc  de  la  Robe,"  had  been  free,  during  those  days  of  terror, 
to  appear  before  those  fanatics  of  blood,  even  these  desperate 
men  could  not  have  carried  on  for  months  their  work  of  cruelty 
and  slaughter?  In  fact,  it  may  be  demonstrated  as  impossible, 
taking  history  as  our  guide,  that  despotism  and  cruelty  can  live 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  a  free  legal  profession.  Such  free- 
dom, as  is  well  known,  has  been  suppressed  in  Russia.  At  first 
Napoleon  abolished  it  in  France,  but  he  at  last  found  it  for  his 
interest  to  restore  it. 

But  in  England,  the  profession,  as  we  know,  has  entered  into 
every  change  through  v/hich  that  government  has  been  passing 
■^or  nearly  five  centuries,  or  it  may  be  said,  since  the  time 
Thomas  More  fell  a  victim  to  the  low  cunning  of  Rich  and  the 
ambition  of  Henry  VIII. 

During  every  struggle  which  has  resulted  in  curbing  prerogative 
and  privilege,  nothwithstanding  the  servility  of  the  times,  the 
champions  of  right  have  come  from  the  bar  and  bench.  They 
were  found  among  the  Hales,  Cokes,  Erskines,  and  IMansfields  of 
the  English  bar.  After  centuries  of  progress  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence  has  so  modified  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  body  of  the  Common  Law  is  to-day  the 
most  reliable  guarantee  of  representative  government  in  Britain 
and  America,  and  the  very  highest  security  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

In  our  own  coimtry,  the  lawyer  occupies,  if  he  will,  the  m^ost 
exalted  position  of  trust  as  an  officer  of  the  courts.  And  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  all  his  relations  to  the  laws,  the  legislative  and 
coordinate  branches  of  government  in  every  State,  that  taking 
the  same  number  of  men,  there  is  no  other  profession  in  our 
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countr}'  which  exercises  so  great  an  influence,  or  controls  to  the 
v:nie  extent  the  wehare  and  destiny  of  the  United  States,  or  the 

.  piness  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  all  this,  considering  the  extent  of  their  influence, 
•  there  any  body,  of  equal  numbers,  more  exemplary  in 
.-:\  ate  morals,  and  in  all  respects  so  faithful  to  every  obligation 
-nd  duty  of  the  citizen,  or  animated  by  higher  motives  of  patriot- 
ism and  dutv? 

A  French  writer,  speaking  of  lawyers  in  relation  to  the  great 
trasts  they  assume,  says:  "Let  us  imagine  some  brilliant  and 
eminent  la\\Ter,  distinguished  also  by  want  of  principle — great 
intelligence  united  to  a  depra\'ed  soul  I  We  may  then  go  further 
:iRd  suggest,  that,  while  ordinary  criminals  attack  their  victims  at 
some  risk  of  punishment  and  discovery,  involving  moral  courage 
as  well  as  turpitude — the  base  wretch,  who,  under  cover  of  a  robe 
v»-hich  his  profession  sanctifies,  betrays  his  calling  to  do  a  wrong — 
Mays,  like  the  poisoner^  in  the  dark,  ruining  his  victims  beside  the 
-Itar  and  the  hearth,  making  society  an  unwilling  accomplice.'"' 

Lord  Campbell  turns  away  in  disgust  from  the  shame  he  feels 
m  touching  the  infamous  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  whose 
^tr\-ile  and  base  nature,  whose  cunning  and  perjury  sent  Thomas 
More  to  the  block,  at  the  instant  his  acquital  was  assured. 
That  man  (as  Macauley  says  of  Bacon),  the  glory  and  shame 
^f  the  profession,  might  have  saved  the  life  of  his  greatest 
-enefactor  and  friend,  the  gallant  Essex; — instead  of  which  he 
•'^nt  himself  to  the  murder  of  his  reputation  as  well  as  his   ife. 

Uhen  we  come  to  the  lav.-yer,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Northwest, 
••c  find  a  grateful  field,  in  which  to  gather  honors  for  our  pro- 
fession. Here  the  lawyers  appear  as  the  heralds  (pilgrim  fathers) 
^^  that  civilization  in  the  wilderness,  leading  those  advancing 
•multitudes,  which,  as  Bryant  said,  '-were  soon  to  fill  those 
populous  deserts." 

The  State  of  Illinois  owes  to  the  legal  profession  a  debt  ot 
r'^ititude,  which  only  the'  absence  of  authentic  written  history 
•'^  prevented  all  classes  of  the  population  from  acknowledging, 
^he  judges  and  lawyers  of  this  State,  from  the  organization  01 
*-Hnois  Territory  under  a  separate  government,  in  1809,  have 
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not  only  framed  her  codes  of  jurisprudence  and  laws,  but  their 
intellectual  activity  has  led  in  every  enterprise  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  developed  her  resources,  founded  her  institution^, 
whether  of  an  educational,  political,  or  judicial  nature,  and,  it 
may  also  be  said,  protected  religion  and  enforced  all  the  axioms 
of  its  morality.  The  high  rank  which  Illinois  has  recently  taken 
among  her  sister  States  of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution  of 
1870,  and  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  in  extinguishing  the 
State  indebtedness,  are  so  noteworthy  as  the  work  of  the  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  the  State — that  they  are  of  themselves  a  testi- 
mony of  no  ordinary  kind — to  tlieir  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Illinois  has  much  unwritten  history.  And  here  let  us  return 
thanks  to  such  lawyers  as  Brown,  Reynolds,  Ford,  Breese,  and 
Edwards,  who  have  all  left  us  rich  materials; — while,  considering 
the  amount  to  be  written,  we  must  admit  that  the  historian  of 
lUinois  is  yet  to  come. 

The  late  Judge  Henry  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  at  New  York — while  he  was  residing  in  Chicago, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession — in  his  preface  to  the  work,  says^ 
,in  respect  to  this  Slate,  '"The  Spaniards  once  claimed  it;  the 
French  once  occupied  it;  the  English  once  conquered  it;  and 
finally,  the  Americans  held  it  by  right  of  conquest.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  Gaul,  the  Saxon,  and  the  savage  —  the  Protestant,  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  Pagan — for  more  than  a  century  have  struggled 
for  mastery." 

The  late  Judge  Breese  has  left  a  manuscript  address  (in  the 
writer's  possession)  which  was  delivered  by  him  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  in  1842,  in  which  he  divides  the 
history  of  the  State  into  three  distinct  epochs,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  and  marked  characteristics.  The  first  period  em- 
braces 7ii)icty  years,  and  takes  in  the  period  of  discovery  by  the 
French  in  1673,  ^^^^  ^f''  dominion  by  them  until  its  cession 
to  Great  Britain  in  1763,  to  which  period  the  address  confines 
itself 

This  address  should  be  published.  Although  it  goes  over 
some  of  the  same  .s*ubjects  embraced  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his 
four  volumes  of  "New  France  in  the  West  and  the  Discoveries- 
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made  by  the  French,"  yet  it  is  more  interesting  to  us,  because 
Breese  follows  that  ninety  years  of  French  rule  at  Kaskaskia, 
where  the  deputy  of  the  French  Government  lived.  He  gives  us 
details  of  habits,  manners,  occupations,  and  illustrates  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  Illinois  French,  the  first  inhabitants  ot 
our  territory  who  planted  the  first  Christian  church,  and  intro- 
duced the  habits  of  a  civilized  community. 

Judge  Breese,  in  a  highly  picturesque  style,  leads  us  into  all  the 
details  of  tliat  early  French  life.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  piety 
and  self-sacrifice  which  the  humble  pastors,  with  their  sinall  flocks 
of  parishoners,  made  year  after  year,  while  endeavoring  to  con- 
vert the  Indian  tribes  to  their  own  foith  in  God. 

Speaking  of  white  settlers,  ^Irs.  Kinzie  relates  in  her  work, 
''"Wau-bun,"  that  the  Indians,  giving  an  account  of  Chicago, 
always  said  that  the  first  white  man  who  ever  settled  in  Chicago 
was  a  negro!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1796,  Jean  Baptiste  Au 
Sable,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  did  settle  in  Chicago,  and  died 
among  the  Indians  some  years  after,  ]iear  Peoria. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  1673, 
by  the  humble  missionary  ^vlarquette,  is  a  principal  theme  of 
Judge  Breese  in  this  history. 

The  Judge  follows  the  missionary  from  the  home  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged  in  France,  and  gives  a  most  glowing 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  the  work  it  had 
accomplished  in  all  clirnes  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Marquette,  inspired  bv  the  single  motive  of 
redeeming  the  savage  and  seeking  him  in  the  hope  to  save  him 
to  Christianity,  embarked  at  Mackinaw.  In  the  year  1673,  he 
reached  Grt-en  Bay  and  the  Fox  Kiver,  and  crossed  to  the 
Wisconsin,  finding  his  way  down  to  the  great  river,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  then  called.  Fle  returned  to  Point  St.  Ignace,  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  1674,  he  started  again, 
coming  up  Lake  Michigan.  During  a  storm  his  small  canoe  run 
up  the  Chicago  River.  Here  he  was  detained  by  sickness  until 
the  following  March,  1675,  ^vhen  he  was  able  to  resume  his  voy- 
age to  visit  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  which  he  had  established  at 
Peoria. 
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Parkman,  as  well  as  Breese,  say,  that  in  that  memorable  winter 
of  the  years  1674  and  1675,  Chicago  was  visited  by,  probably,  the 
first  human  being  of  European  origin,  having  any  knowledge  of 
Christianity  or  civiHzation.  And  it  is  a  fact,  also,  well  attested, 
that,  in  the  same  year  ^Marquette  left  Chicago,  he  returned  up 
the  Illinois  River  from  Peoria^  reaching  Lake  Michigan,  he 
crossed  its  waters,  and,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake, 
entered  the  small  stream  in  Michigan  bearing  his  name — went 
apart  from  his  companions — knelt  in  prayer  alone — and  died. 
His  companions  buried  his  remains — erecting  over  them  a  cross, 
and  left  them  alone  with  that  only  monument— in  the  solitude 
which  his  presence  had  consecrated, 

Breese,  speaking  of  Marquette's  discovery  of  the.  Mississippi, 
says:  "It  is  strange  that  this  meek  and  humble  missionary — the 
good  old  Father  Marquette, — should  be  the  first  who  made  such 
a  voyage  upon  the  majestic  and  great  river.  That  his  slender 
bark  should  be  the  first  to  lioat  upon  the  current,  and  its  light 
paddle  the  first  to  break  its  ripple;  for  at  that  period  a  settlement 
of  men  of  our  own  lineage  had  existed  in  Virginia  sixty- six 
years,  in  Xeu-  York  about  fifty  years,  and  in  New  England  more 
than  forty  years." 

"Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that  its  existence  should  have  been 
unknown  to  all  these  colonists?  that  the  natives  of  those  several 
and  distant  regions,  should  have  had  no  legend  connected  with 
it — no  tradition  or  other  story  of  a  far-off  and  mighty  river 
running  to  the  south — and  what  had  become  of  the  relations 
made  by  DeSoto's  companions — now  admitted  to  be  true? 

"Yet  it  seems  that  no  such  story  was  generally  current  among 
the  people,  and  to  Marquette  is  ascribed  the  glory  and  renown  ot 
communicating  the  fact  to  the  world,  thus  adding  another  to  the 
many  trophies  acquired  by  members  of  his  order  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe." 

Mr.  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  formerly  of  Chicago — now  residing  in 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  of  which  he  is  a  native — in  1840,  speaking 
of  the  French  missionaries  in  Illinois,  said  that,  "while  the 
Puritan  gave  to  New  England  her  worship  and  her  schools,  the 
priests  of  France  gave  the  West  their  altars,  their  hospitals,  and 
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their  seminaries.  Neither  should  it  ever  be  overlooked,  that  the 
French  left  their  country  from  motives  of  religious  zeal  alone, 
while  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  driven  by  persecution  from  theirs. 
x\nd  much,"  he  says,  "as  we  must  admire  their  sublime  energy, 
the  palm  belongs  to  the  dauntless  sons  of  France." 

With  this  only  glance  at  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois,  and  the 
lawyers  as  historians,  let  us  trace  them  down  the  current  of  our 
State  history,  until  we  a/rivc  at  Chicago. 

Governor  Ford,  in  his  History  of  lUinois,  begins  with  the  year 
1818,  at  the  time  when  Illinois  framed  her  first  Constitution,  and 
was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  British  Government 
took  possession  of  Illinois  as  a  part  of  what  was  French  territory. 
This  included  Fort  Chartre-5,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes. 
Many  of  the  French  settlers  then  left  and  settled  in  Louisiana, 
the  territory  still  retained  by  France,  and  purchased  in  1804  by 
the  United  States. 

A  change  was  soon  to  take  place  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonists,  which  was  destined  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  tlie  French  community;  and,  in  1776,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  finally  settled  the  juris- 
diction and  government  which  was  to  extend  over  the  future 
settlement  of  questions  affecting  these  inhabitants. 

But  it  was  not  until  1778,  two  years  after  the  American  revolu- 
tion began,  that  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  the  troops  placed 
under  his  command,  under  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  State 
government,  marched  from  Kentucky  into  Illinois,  and  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  Fort  Chartres  and  Cahokia.  The  French 
gladly  changed  jurisdiction,  and  consented  to  defend  the  new 
government  which  offered  to  protect  them.  They  aided  Col 
Clarke  in  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Indians,  and  their 
good  French  pastor  interposed  his  kindly  offices  and  influence 
'•vith  the  French  at  Vincennes,  and  the  whole  Northwestern 
tenitory,  with  Detroit  excepted,  yielded  itself  up  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  government  of  the  Conmion wealth  of  Virginia. 

At  the  first  council  he  held  with  the  Indians,  Clarke  said  to 
•  hem:     "Your  old  father,  the  king  of  the  French,  has  come  to 
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life  again.  He  was  mad  at  them  for  fighting  with  the  British, 
and  if  they  did  not  want  tlie  land  to  be  bloody  with  war,  they 
must  be  at  peace  with  the  Americans." 

The  justly  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  then  governor  of  A'^irginia.  As  soon  as  Clarke  had 
made  his  conquest  as  a  military  commander,  Governor  Henry 
selected  a  law)-er,  John  Todd,  and  commissioned  him  as  a  civil 
comviqudant^  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of 
that  far-off  region.  Illinois  was  organized,  placed  under  Ameri- 
can jurisdiction,  and  the  Republican  flag  for  the  first  time  dis- 
played to  the  Indians  and  French  in  these  quarters. 

The  whole  territory  was  organized  under  Col.  Commandant 
Todd,  as  a  county  of  Virginia — known  for  some  years,  until  1787, 
as  the  '-'County  of  Illinois,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  west  of  the 
Ohio  River."  It  was  the  largest  county  ever  created  for  such  a 
jurisdictional  part  of  state  government.  It  exceeded  in  dimen- 
sions the  whole  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  P^ngland,  and  Wales — and 
over  all  this,  one  lawyer  had  entire  charge  of  its  civil  and  military 
affairs — while,  as  a  county  of  Virginia,  the  governor  ruled  over 
State  and  county. 

Virginia,  in  1784,  some  six  years  afterward,  made  a  cession  of 
her  Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States;  and  in  17S7,  the 
greatly-famed  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest, 
was  framed,  and  a  territorial  government  put  into  operation. 
This  ordinance,  as  is  well  understood  by  lawyers,  constituted  the 
great  organic  law  of  the  five  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1800,  wliat  was  known  as  the  Indiana  Territory,  was  carved 
out  as  a  separate  territory,  which  included  also  lUinois,  and  the 
capital  of  this  territory  was  located  at  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

But  at  length,  in  1809,  Congress  created  Illinois  into  a  separate 
territorial  government,  apd  located  her  capital  at  Kaskaskia, 
which  also  became  afterward  the  first  capital  of  the  State. 

As  the  first  governor  of  the  new  territory.  President  IVIadison 
appointed  a  distinguished  lawyer — Ninian  W.  Edwards — then  the 
chief-justice  of  Kentucky,  to  that  office.  Another  distinguished 
lawyer — the    late   Judge    Nathaniel    Pope,   to    whom    reference 
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will  be  made  hereafter — was  appointed  the  first  secretary  of  the 
territory. 

Governor  Edwards  was  a  native  of  Maryland — had  been 
educated  with  the  celebrated  William  Wirt — and  partially,  under 
his  tuition,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar  of  Kentucky.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Henry  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Chancellor  Bibb, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  that  day.  He  rose  rapidly  from  one 
judgeship  to  another,  until  he  became  chief-justice  of  that  State, 
and  appointed  by  Madison,  as  already  stated,  to  be  governor  of 
the  new  territory  of  Illinois.  .r  . 

Governor  Ford  says:  ''He  was  a  large,  well-made  man,  of 
princely  appearance,  which  was  a  circumstance  greatly  in  his 
favor,  as  a  governor  of  a  rude  people,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  animal  greatly  predominated  over  the  intellectual  man. 
He  showed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  fine  talents  throughout  the  Union." 

The  Governor  says,  '"that  he  never  condescended  to  the 
common  low  arts  of  electioneering.  Whenever  he  went  out 
among  the  people,  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  olden  times,  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth,  with  short 
breeches,  long  stockings,  and  high  fair-topped  boots;  was  drawn 
in  a  fine  carriage,  and  driven  by  a  negro  in  livery.  For  success, 
he  reUed  upon  his  speeches,  delivered  with  great  pomp,  and  in  a 
diffuse  and  florid  eloquence.'' 

In  1826,  when  Mr.  Edwards  ^vas  elected  governor  of  this 
State,  he  appeared  at  his  inauguration,  before  the  two  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  ''gold-laced  cloak,  and  delivered  to 
them  his  first  message,  with  great  pomp  and  dignity." 

In  the  same  year  that  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  a 
young  man  of  some  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came  into  the  State, 
a  stranger,  and  settled  at  the  old  French  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
then  and  for  a  long  time  the  first  capital  of  the  State  government. 
He  was  a  man  recognized,  always,  as  distinguished  for  great 
capacity  in  affairs,  as  he  was  for  his  profound  learning  and 
scholarship — and,  was  it  also  fortuitous  or  providential,  that 
^e  was  destined  to  become  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
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public  service  for  sixty  long  years  of  unbroken  energy  and 
health?  Less  of  an  orator  than  a  judge  and  a  statesman,  he 
moved  among  the  great  men  in  the  State.  He  was  seen  and 
felt  in  every  movement  and  work,  and  every  work  that  devel- 
oped the  natural  resources  of  the  State  manifested  his  wisdom. 
He  cultivated  among  the  people  an  intellectual  standard  of  taste. 
He  planted,  vvith  others,  every  foundation  of  educational  enter- 
prise through  which  the  culture  of  the  people  was  raised,  and 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  State  assured. 

Hon.  Sidney  Breese  landed  in  Cario,  in  the  year  1818.  He 
located  at  Kaskaskia.  He  occupied  the  same  office  with  EHas 
K.  Kane.  He  dedicated  tlie  first  book  ever  printed  in  this  State 
— Breese's  Reports — to  his  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Kane,  He 
was  United  States  attorney  in  1824.  He  represented  the  people 
in  the  General  Assembly  at  various  times.  He  was  made  a 
judge,  and  presided  in  a  Circuit  Court,  at  Chicago,  in  1835.  ^^ 
was  made  a  United  States  Senator  in  1842;  and  when  he  died, 
in  1878,  he  had  served  in  the  judicial  office  some  thirty-five 
years,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  an  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
three  times  a  chief-justice  of  the  State.  He  was  a  distinguished 
statesman,  ever  mindful  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people,, 
and  devoted  to  ]jublic  im}jrovements.  He  made  the  first  report 
in  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad;  and  to  him 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  greatly  indebted  for  his  wise  fore- 
sight and  progressive  measures.  There  were  other  giants  in  the 
land  in  those  days. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  first  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  is  identi- 
fied with,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
adopted  as  an  act  of  successful  statesmanship !  To  him  we  owe 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  now  the  great  City  of  Illinois,  instead  of 
a  part  of  Wisconsin. 

Judge  Pope,  as  I  have  said,  was  first  Secretary  of  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory in  1S18,  and  as  such  received  the  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants to  enter  the  Union  as  a  State.  By  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  provided  in  the  fifth  article,  that 
there  should  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor 
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more  than  five  States,  and  the  Ordinance  defines  the  boundaries 
of  the  three  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  But  there  is 
2.  proviso  which  declares  that  if  Congress  at  any  time  shall  find  it 
expedient,  "they  may  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  said 
territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  draion  through 
the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan.-' 

It  became  evident  to  Judge  Pope,  that,  as  Wisconsin  was  to  be 
erected  north  of  that  line,  Illinois  would  be  excluded  from  any 
port  on  Lake  ^lichigan,  and  the  port  of  Chicago  being  north  of 
the  line,  Chicago  would  be  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  (which  then  had  become  a  near  certainty)  would 
be  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  State  of  Illinois,  unless  the 
line  of  the  latter  State  could  be  extended  further  north.  He  at 
once  consulted  with  senators  and  representatives,  and  induced 
them  to  agree  to  the  ordinance  which  he  had  drawn  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union,  with  a  new  northern  boundary 
line,  which  he  located  at  42'  30'  north  latitude,  the  present 
northern  line  of  our  State. 

Could  he,  or  could  others,  have  looked  into  the  future,  even 
twenty-five  years,  there  might  have  been  many  objectors  found, 
as  there  have  been  since,  but  no  prescience  could  have  supposed 
that  in  sixty  years  the  part  of  Illinois  included  by  that  change 
of  boundary,  would  have  given  her  the  fourth  largest  city  of  the 
Union,  and  that  in  the  fifteen  counties,  organized  out  of  the 
territory,  then  taken  from  Wisconsin,  there  would  be  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  this  State,  by  the  census  of  1880,  while 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  would  be 
found  north  of  the  southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  other  respects  also,  Judge  Pope  showed  the  forecast  of  a 
truly  great  statesman.  He  obtained  for  Illinois  a  three  per  cent 
fund  set  apart,  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  all  United  States  public 
land  within  the  State.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  afterward  our  representa- 
tive in  Congress  obtained  a  grant  of  the  canal  land,  some  300,- 
000  acres,  to  aid  the  State  in  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal.  Judge  Pope,  however,  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
large  educational  grants  which  gave  the  State  every  thirty-sixth 
section  in  every  township  of  the  State,  for  school  purposes,  which 
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Governor  Ford  estimated  at  one  million  of  acres,  and  which  the 
governor  said,  "If  kept,  would  be  worth  twenty  iiiillions  of  dul- 
Jars."  Gov.  Ford  £,Teativ  underestimated  the  future  value  of  tb.i.^ 
property.  The  single  section  resefZ'cd  in  town  thirty-nine,  now  the 
ScJwol-Section  Addition  to  Chicago^  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
twenty  millions  at  which  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  whole. 
But  in  1837  and  i'^';}^'^,  the  .amount  the  school-fund  realized  from 
the  sales  of  this  section,  known  as  the  school-land,  did  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand  dollars.     This  was  loaned  out  at  interest. 

The  organization  and  support  of  schools,  however,  was,  with 
Judge  Pope  and  the  men  of  that  ^?.\',  one  of  the  primal  objects 
secured  to  the  State,  through  their  efforts,  for  posterity.  The 
people  of  this  generation  owe  them  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
service.  It  is  not  certain,  even,  whether  had  this  one  million 
acres  set  aside  for  schools,  been  reserved  from  sale  until  now, 
that  the  schools  would  have  been  more  prosperous,  or  the  people 
have  been  less  taxed. 

In  the  first  State  administration  of  1818-19,^  there  were  lawyers 
of  high  rank,  and  some  of  the  best  men  whom  history  v/ill  place 
among  her  benefactors,  as  founders  of  the  State.  Elias  K. 
Kane  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State.  His  name  has  been  given 
to  Kane  County.  There  was  Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  first  x\ttorney- 
General  of  the  State,  who  advocated  our  canal  grant  in  Congress. 
His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Cook  County.  John 
Thomas  was  the  first  State  Treasurer,  and  Governor  Edwards 
and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  were  elected  our  first  U.S.  Senators.  The 
most  noted  excej)tions  of  those,  not  lawyers,  in  the  administra- 
tion, were  Shadrach  Bond,  the  governor,  and  Pierre  Menard,  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Menard  was  a  Frenchman,  and  an  old  set- 
tler, but  he  had  not  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
.States  until  two  years  before  the  Constitution  took  effect.  Now, 
the  Constitution  required  that  the  lieutenant-governor  as  well  as 
governor  should  have  resided  in  and  been  citizens  of  the  State 
for  thirty  yeans,  but  the  Convention  kindly  provided  in  a  schedule 
to  the  Constitution,  that  any  citizen  who  had  been  two  years  a 
citizen,  and  resided  in  the  State,  as  long  as  Pierre  Menard,  might 
be  lieutenant-governor. 
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The  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  organized  by  Chief- 
Justice  Phillips,  and  Justices  Thomas  C.  Browne,  John  Reynolds, 
and  William  P.  Foster. 

Governor   Ford   says   that   Foster  was  a  great  rascal  and  710 

Jiiwyer,     The  governor  seems  to  have  supposed,  with  Lord  Coke, 

that   he  never  knew   a  great   rascal   who    was    a   good    lawyer. 

But  it  turned  out,  in  this  case,  that  Foster  never  had  been  a 

lawyer. 

"He  was  the  mildest-mannered  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat, 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
That  you  could  ne'er  divine  his  real  thought." 

But,  although  he  had  a  circuit  on  the  Wabash,  for  fear  of  ex- 
posing his  utter  incompetency,  he  never  went  near  it,  never 
held  a  court  in  the  State,  pocketed  his  salary  for  a  year,  and 
became  a  noted  swindler. 

In  1824.  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  instructed  to 
prepare  a  code  of  laws,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  session,  and 
in  1827,  the  lirst  revised  code  of  Illi)iois  statutes  was  passed  and 
printed.  The  first  revised  code  was  framed  and  drawn  up  by 
Judges  L(  'Ckwood  and  Smith,  and  it  received  the  general  approval 
of  the  bar.  Some  chapters  of  that  code  have  borne  the  test  of 
time,  and  been  standard  laws,  retaining  their  place  in  all  subse- 
quent revisions. 

There  was  one  act  of  that  code,  which,  by  adopting  the  com- 
mon law  of  PLngland,  down  to  the  fourth  year  of  James  I.,  saved 
the  people  from  the  endless  legislation  of  perennial  code-makers, 
v/ho,  in  so  many  other  states  have  increased  litigation  and  lowered 
the  standard  of  authority  and  learning.  Their  entire  ignorance  of 
"vvhat  the  common  law  is,  lias  been  often  the  stimulus  to  their 
zeal  in  providing  for  cases  which  the  common  law  had  long 
anticipated,  and  judges  had  settled  in  repeated  cases. 

The  judiciary  was  reorganized  at  the  session  of  1824-5.  The 
T^egislature  made  provision  for  five  additional  judges  to  perform 
<^ircuit  duties,  which,  under  the  first  organization,  were  performed 
by  the  four  supreme-court  judges.  But  in  1826-7,  the  circuit 
judges  were  deprived  of  their  offices  by  a  repeal  of  the  law 
appointing  tliern,  and  again  the  supreme -court  justices  were 
bound  to  discharge  circuit-court  duties. 
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This  was  on  account  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  judicial 
system.  And  when  you  hear  that  the  judges  of  the  suprem-j 
court  had  a  salary  of  $800  each,  and  the  circuit  judges  $600  yjcr 
annum,  you  will  perhaps  think  the  present  judges  overpaid.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  demagogue  thought  $6200  extravagant  for 
five  judges  of  the  circuits  and  four  judges  of  the  supreme  court — 
a  sum  which  any  one  judge  in  Cook  County  could  pay  at  this 
day  and  have  a  surplus  sufficient  to  pay  another  supreme-court 
judge  $800  out  of  his  own  salar\'. 

In  1830-31,  Cook  County  was  made  a  part  of  the  fifth  judicial 
circuit,  which  included  fifteen  counties,  north  of  Springfield;  and 
Richard  M.  Young,  afterward  a  United- States  Senator  from  this 
State,  was  the  first  circuit  judge  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Two  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  provided  for  in  each  county, 
and  in  this,  Cook  County,  the  Courts  were  to  be  held  on  the  4ti-» 
Monday  of  April,  and  the  second  of  September.  The  County 
of  Cook  was  first  organized  in  iS^i^  by  the  late  Col.  Richard 
Jones  Hamilton.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, and  came  with  commissions  for  all  the  officers,  which  one 
person  could  legally  hold,  and  he  continued* to  hold  and  faithfully 
discharge  them  for  many  years.  He  was  the  first  circuit-court 
clerk,  clerk  of  the  county- commissioners'  court,  recorder  oi 
deeds,  under  the  Recorder's  Act  of  1827,  probate  judge,  school 
commissioner,  and  a  notary  public.  Thus,  it  will  appear,  he  was 
full  of  honors  and  of  offices.  He  was  of  Kentucky  origin,  and 
an  old  settler  of  the  State.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  open 
nature,  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  man,  and  one  of  those  men  who 
were-  then  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
well  imagined,  that,  although  holding  so  many  offices,  he,  of 
himself,  could  not  perform  all  the  duties. 

Henry  Moore,  a  young  lawyer  from  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  first  deputy  clerk  o^  Col.  Hamilton.  In  1S35,  ^^^• 
Moore's  business  required  so  much  of  his  attention,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  deputy,  and  Jonathan  Young 
Scammon,  then  a  young  lawyer  from  the  State  of  Maine,  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  Chicago,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Scammon's  business  increased  so  fast  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail 
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himself  of  the  assistance  of  George  !^Ianierre,  (the  late  Judge 
Manierre),  who  was  then  a  law-student  in  his  office,  and  having 
connded  the  care  of  the  clerk's  office  to  him,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Scammon,  in  1837,  Colonel  Hamilton  appointed  Mr. 
Manierre  to  succeed  him  as  deputy.  The  law  business  of  Mr. 
Manierre,  in  1S3S  or  "39,  had  so  increased  that  he,  in  turn,  sent 
in  his  resignation. 

The  first  term  of  the  circuit  court  held  in  Cook  County  was  in 
fcptember,  1833,  by  Hon.  Richard  Sl.  Young.  In  1834,  he  also 
hvid  the  term  in  May,  in  an  unfinished  frame  or  wood  tavern, 
kr»own  as  the  Mansion  House,  upon  Lake  Street,  opposite  the 
rresent  Tremont  Llouse.  The  late  Sidney  Breese  held  a  term 
here  in  the  spring  of  1835,  the  first  year  of  his  judgeship;  and  the 
lite  Stephen  T.  Logan  came  here  and  held  a  term  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  circuit-riding  of  that 
<iiy  was  done  on  horseback,  or  by  the  modest  stage  or  wagon 
<?riven  over  -unimproved  roads,  across  swollen  streams  without 
Indges,  and  that  the  judges  all  came  from,  or  resided  in,  the 
^'^uthern  part  of  the  State.-  They  frequently  exchanged  circuits 
!t  they  did  not  swap  horses  in  crossing  streams !  So  far  as  Judge 
P'reese  is  concerned,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  visit 
a  location  which,  commanding  the  great  water  highways,  to  be 
connected  by  a  canal  at  Chicago,  would  ultimately  bring  to  its 
-oors  the  commerce  of  the  two  Gulfs — Mexico  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence— and  finally  make  it  the  greatest  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  American  continent ! 

That  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  iMaine,  in  his  work  on  Ancient 
I-Gw,  says:  "That  instead  of  civilization  expanding  codes  of  law, 
ine  law  has  limited  civilization."  I  think  if  the  writer  could 
^•ave  taken  the  revised  code  of  1827,  and  laid  it  alongside  of 
''^^t  code  of  laws  vv'hich  had  been  passed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Northwest  during  its  territorial  condition,  under  the  celebrated 
f^'Cjinance  of  1787,  he  would  admit  that  civilization  was  expand- 
•^0  codes,  and  that  the  /as/  codes  were  expanding,  instead  of 
liniiting,  civilization. 

I>y  way  of  instructive  comparison,  and  to  show  the  advance 
Illinois  had  made  in  her  legislation  and  on  the  revised  statutes  of 
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1S27,  I  will  detain  you  a  moment  with  a  brief  reference  to  a  fe\v 
laws  contained  in  the  statutes  of  1791  and  1800,  passed  by  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  under  the  celebrated 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

It  seems  that  General  St.  Clair,  of  revolutionary  fame,  with 
James  M.  Varnum  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  had  been  appointed 
the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory,  in  1789-90.  They  w^re 
authorized  to  adopt  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  civil  and 
criminal,  as  might  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district.  In  the  library  of  the  late  Judge  Breese 
I  picked  up  some  original  volumes  of  these  laws,  as  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what  is  here 
stated  of  their  contents,  and  the  definition  of  crimes. 

1.  Larceny.  We  have  larceny  defined  here  and  made  punish- 
able by  thirt\-one  stripes,  well  laid  on  the  bare  back,  and  the  thief 
required  to  restore  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  But  where  he 
had  not  the  means  to  pay  the  mulct  or  damage,  he  was  to  be 
sold  by  the  sheriff  to  any  person  who  would  pay  it.  But  there 
was  no  imprisonment  in  jail  or  penitentiary  provided.  He  was 
sold  to  labor  to  the  man  buying  him,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years,  or  any  person  who  would  undertake  to  discharge 
the  fine. 

2.  FoRGKHV.  Besides  being  subject  to  a  judgment  of  fine 
in  double  the  \alue  of  the  sum  for  which  the  offender  attempted 
to  defraud  another,  he  was  punished  by  being  set  in  the  pillory 
for  three  hours. 

3.  Arson  was  punished  by  death. 

4.  Hog  stealing  was  made  a  special  offence,  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $[oo,  and  the  offender 
was  to  receive  on  his  or  her  bare  back  any  number  of  lashes  not 
exceeding  thirty-nine,  nor  less  than  twenty-five. 

5.  Horses  were  apparently  singled  out  from  all  other  per- 
sonal goods  and  chattels,  and  protected  by  a  law  vv^hich  made 
stealing  that  animal  a  crime  punishable  with  death!  And, 
further,  any  person  who  was  convicted  of  altering  any  brand  or 
mark  of  any  other  person's  horse  or  horses  was  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  forty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on. 
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In  case  of  a  sev-^ond  offence,  the  offender,  in  addition,  should 
stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours,  and  be  branded  on  the  left  arm, 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letter  T. 

And  ever}^  person  who  was  a  witness,  and  who  saw  any  of  these 
offences  commitied,  and  failed  to  discover  or  complain  of  the 
person  committing  them,  was  subject  to  fine,  and  because,  as- 
this  law  declares,  it  is  difficult  to  convict  any  person  who  had 
seen  such  crime  committed,  if  he  chose  to  deny  the  same,  there- 
fore a  new  rule  of  evidence  is  introduced  to  micet  the  case.. 
.\nd  the  law  declares,  "it  shall  be  sufficient  proof  that  any 
person  has  committed  the  oftence  of  having  been  a  witness  and 
failed  to  reveal  it,  or  'tell  of  it,'  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he 
ever  told  any  other  person  that  he  had  seen  any  person  commit 
such  an  offence/' 

Again,  any  person  receiving  a  "stolen  horse,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  stolen,"  was  declared  to  be  guilty  as  principal, 
and  in  that  case  was,  upon  conviction,  to  also  suffer  the  pains 
of  death '. ! 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  find  mayhem,  or  mutilation  of  a 
human  being,  only  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  jail  for  not 
less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  by  fme  not 
exceeding  $1000.  In  case  of  non-payment,  the  offender  could, 
be  sold,  as  in  other  cases. 

Bigamy  was  punishable  by  whippjing  on  his  or  her  bare  back, 
not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  300  stripes,  well  laid  on. 

The  morals  of  the  people  were  secured  against  obscene  con- 
versation and  profane  swearing,  by  a  law  without  a  penalty  or 
sanction.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  legal  literature;  the  language 
is  here  given  as  an  example  of  how  a  moral  lecture,  spread  out 
upon  the  statute  books,  and,  enacted  as  a  law,  was  intended  to 
correct  the  manners  of  the  early  inhabitants' of  this  Territory: 

"Whereas,  idle,  vain,  and  obscene  conversation,  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  more  especially  the  irreverently  men- 
tioning, calling  upon,  or  invoking  the  sacred  and  supreme  being, 
by  any  of  the  divine  ciiaracters  in  which  he  hath  graciously 
condescended  to  reveal  His  infmitely  beneficent  purposes  to 
mankind,  are  repugnant  to  every  moral  sentiment,  subversive  of 
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every  civil  obligation,  inconsistent  with  the  ornaments  of  pohshed 
life,  and  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  tlie  most  benevolent 
religion. 

"It  is,  therefore,  expected,  if  crimes  of  this  kind  should  exist, 
they  will  not  find  encouragement,  countenance,  or  approbation  in 
this  Territory  I  It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  officers  and 
ministers, of  justice,  upon  parents  and  others,  heads  of  families, 
and  upon  others  of  every  description,  that  they  abstain  from 
practices  so  vile  and  irrational,  and  that  by  example  and  precept, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  they  prevent  the  necessity  of 
adopting  and  publishing  laws,  with  penalties  upon  this  head. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  government  will  consider  as 
unworthy  its  confidence  those  who  may  obstinately  violate  these 
injunctions." 

CHICAGO,    1837-40. 

Chicago  was  first  organized  as  the  town  of  Chicago,  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1835,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  vilIaL';e  was  vested  in  five  town  trustees.  The  first 
act  of  incori^oration  under  which  it  was  organized  as  a  city,  was 
passed  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1837,  and  on  May  second, 
thereafter,  the  first  election  was  held,  and  the  Hon.  Wilham  B. 
Ogden  elected  mayor,  with  ten  aldermen,  who  v/ere  to  con- 
stitute the  common  council.  The  City  was  divided  into  six 
wards,  and  after  1839,  they  Avere'  entitled  to  two  aldermen 
from  each  ward.  But  until  this  time,  the  third  and  fifth  wards 
were  entitled  to  only  one  alderman  each.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  to  be  annually  elected,  after  the  first  election,  in 
i8;57,  in  March,  and  aldermen  and  officers  elected  or  appointed 
held  their  offices  for  one  year.  Immediately  after  the  annual 
election,  every  year  the  common  council  appointed,  by  ballot,  a 
city  clerk,  city  attorney,  police  constables,  and  other  city  ofticers, 
who,  like  the  mayor,  held  their  offices  for  a  single  year. 

The  first  clerk  ever  elected,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
common  council,  was  our  honored  friend,  Isaac  N.  Arnold.  He 
resigned  before  his  term  expired,  the  duties  of  the  oftice  en- 
croaching too  much  upon  the  regular  practice  of  his  profession. 
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The  late  Buckner  S.  r^Ionis  was  elected  mayor,  at  the  second 
election,  in  1S3S,  and  Benjamin  W.  Raymond  in  1839. 

In  1S40,  the  late  Alexander  Lord  was  elected  the  fonrth  mayor, 
and  Thomas  Hoyne  was  appointed  the  city  clerk.  All  the 
records  and  papers  were  then  contained  in  a  single  ordinary  pine 
desk,  in  the  council-room,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  City  Hotel, 
just  opposite  the  classic  pine-columned  court-house,  where  the 
Sherman  House  now  stands,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Randolph 
and  Clark  Streets.  The  total  of  entire  City  revenue  from  all 
taxes  was  $7000  per  annum,  which  the  clerk  generally  collected 
in  that  office.  The  City  had  then  a  debt  of  about  $60,000.  The 
clerk  paid  all  claims  against  the  City,  which  were  audited  by 
the  council,  in  script.  This  was  a  form  of  check  on  the  treasury, 
redeemable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  subject  to  a  discount  of 
twenty-tive  per  cent  in  trade  or  exchange. 

During  the  two  years  ]\Ir.  Hoyne  was  city  clerk,  1840-41,  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  City,  for  all  the  preceding  years, 
were  cornpdled  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  signed  by  Mayor  F.  C. 
Sherman  and  all  the  aldermen,  asking  for  harbor  appropriations. 
The  total  value  of  all  exports  in  1S41  was  $342,000;  total  value 
of  all  imports,  $1,500,000.  The  names  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
business  firms  were  given — being  the  entire  total  of  those 
merchants  then  in  any  mercantile  business  in  the  City — and  the 
population  was  estimated  at  4400.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  in 
making  a  manifest  sliow  of  rapid  growth  for  three  years,  since 
the  City  had  been  organized  in  1S37,  that  eloquence  of  language 
>vas  not  wanting  to  impress  Congress  that  there  was  here  a  city, 
the  like  of  which,  in  coming  time,  no  legislator's  eye  would  ever 
•^ee,  nor  country  claim.  I  have  observed  that  a  recent  print 
accredited  Mayor  F.  C.  Sherman  and  myself  with  appointing  the 
first  Thanksgiving- Day  ever  observed  in  this  State  I  It  need 
'Jiily  be  said  that  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State  the  custom 
had  not  been  observed,  as  that  had  not  been  a  custom  of  the 
Southern  States,  whence  the  great  majority  of  settlers  had 
^-'migrated.  But  in  our  common  council  were  men  of  New  Eng- 
land origin,  Julius  Wadsworlh  from  Connecticut,  among  the 
<Jth(jrs.      We  framed  a  resolution  which   was  passed,  directing 
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the  mayor  and  clerk  to  issue  the  proclamation.  The  proclama- 
tion was  of  stupendous  length,  and  great  sound.  It  was  signed  by 
his  Honor,  Mayor  Sherman,  and  his  city  clerk.  And  it  was 
religiously  observed  by  all  the  churches  then  in  Chicago;  the 
turkey  was  eaten,  and  the  people  were  happy ! 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  take  my  hearers  with  myself  to 
see  the  Chicago  of  1S37,  for  the  first  time. 

I  left  New- York  City  while  a  student  at  kiw,  on  the  nth  day 
of  August,  and  I  reached  Chicago  on  the  nth  day  of  September. 
One  month  was  consumed  on  tlie  way,  without  making  any  un- 
necessary delay  at  any  point  except  Detroit,  where  I  took  passage- 
on  the  brig  "yo/i/i  H.  Kinzie  which  landed  me,  after  a  two  weeks' 
tempestuous  passage,  at  one  of  the  two  only  docks  then  upon  the 
Chicago  River! 

These  clocks  were  on  the  north  side,  immediately  adjoining  the 
site  of  the  present  Rush-Street  bridge.  Here  was  then  the  great 
tavern  or  hotel,  known  as  the  Lake  House,  just  erected.  There 
was  also  to  be  seen  the  tower  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church — • 
then  the  only  brick  meeting-house  in  Chicago.  Just  previous  to 
the  great  hre,  you  might  have  seen  the  same  tower  covered  over 
with  commercial  signs — advertising  flour  and  provisions — not 
that  heavenly  food,  for  whose  dispensation  it  was  originally  built. 
At  that  day,  all  the  fashionable  stores,  the  leading  society  people^ 
and  the  handsomest  dwelling-houses,  were  on  the  north  side. 
It  indeed  strongly  insisted  upon  being  the  main  side  and  future 
City. 

But  I  did  not  stay  long  on  that  side.  Chicago  River  was 
crossed  at  Dearborn  Street  by  the  only  bridge,  with  a  draw  raised 
by  chains  and  crank;  and  to  that  bridge  I  hurried  upon  that 
September  afternoon.  My  objective  point  was  the  Chicago 
court-house,  or  c:lerk's  office,  where  I  was  to  find  the  earliest 
friend  and  companion  of  my  boyhood,  the  late  George  ]\Ianierre, 
who  was  then  deputy  of  the  circuit-court  clerk.  Col.  Hamilton.. 
A\'e  had  parted  in  sorrow  from  each  other  two  years  before,  at  a 
dock  in  New  Yoik.  As  I  sped  on  my  way,  on  foot,  with  satchel 
in  hand,  along  the  high,  rank  grass  of  streets  newly  opened,  I  was 
fain  to  observe  tlie  length  of  the  streets  laid  out  without  either 
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sidewalk  or  house.  I  stood  upon  that  antique  bridge.  I  looked 
toward  the  junction  of  the  streams,  up  to  what  is  now  West-Water 
Street,  and  for  the  first  time,  caught  ghmpses  of  that  mighty  land — 
"the  far-off  Wcsf  of  my  imagination — it  had  gilded  my  dreams  of 
the  fjture  and  bounded  every  ^possibility  of  my  life.  I  stood 
upon  that  antique  bridge  and  recalled  Byron's  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
"but  instead  of  a  prison  and  a  palace, '"'  here  was  a  bridge  with  a 
past  and  future  on  each  hand. 

All  along  these  level  banks  and  beyond  these  river  shores 
shone  the  brightest  of  skies,  bending  down  upon  those  unten- 
anted fields — wild  in  their  vastness  and  glory,  the  same  as  they 
liad  appeared  to  human  eyes  for  thousands  of  years  I  Here  was 
the  dreamland  of  the  poet  Bryant!  and  here  those  prairies,  he 
had  enshrined  fcn-ever  in  immortal  song.  Here  was  the  Garden 
City:— 

"These  are  the  ^^ardens  of  the  desert — •  - 

These,  the  unshorn  fields,  ,,       • 

Where  lingers  yet  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
'Ere  man  had  sinned.  . 

I  beheld  them  for  the  first,  and  my  heart  swelled 
While  the  dilated  sight  took  in  the  encircling  vastness! 
Lol  they  .stretcli  in  airy  undulations  far  away, 
As  if  Ocean,  in  her  gentlest  swell,  stood  still 
With  all  her  rounded  billowi  fixed  and  motionless  forever!'* 

I  reached  that  corner  of  Randolph  and  Clark  Streets — the 
open  field,  or  court-house  square!  which  appeared  like  an  out- 
lying forty-acre  tract  of  this  da}-  in  some  addition  or  suburb. 
And  here  stood  boldly  out  the  columned  Greek  portico  of  the 
court-house,  or  clerk's  office,  clear  pine  in  white  lead  in  classical 
outline.  It  was  as  near  an  image  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
as  a  boy's  sketch  in  charcoal  would  resemble  an  original.  The 
main  front  faced  upon  Clark  Street.  Its  broad  stairways  and 
double  doors  led  uj)  into  a  long  room,  fifty  feet  wide.  Here  was 
my  old  friend,  George  Manierre,  deputy  clerk,  alone  among  the 
papers  and  records  of  the  clerk's  office,  of  which-  he  seemed  sole 
custodian.     We  had  a  joyous  meeting. 

The  year  1837  wjll  be  ever  memorable  over  the  country  as  a 
year  of  financial    disaster;    a  year  of  discredited    notes;    land 
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funerals,  and  a  general  break  down  of  all  values.  In  i<S35,  ^^""'^^ 
years  before,  the  population  of  the  town  was  reckoned  at  3500. 
In  five  years  after,  the  United-States  census  of  1840  counted  the 
population  at  4479 — not  much  progress  in  that.  In  1S36,  the 
second  sale  of  canal-lots  had  taken  place,  and  everyone  vvas  wild 
\\-ith  his  own  hopes.  The  whole  State  had  commenced  work  on 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvements.  The'  place  was 
full  of  strangers;  and  in  1S36  had  occurred  one  of  the  most  signal 
events  in  the  history  of  Illinois.  The  lirst  ground  was  broken  ar 
Bridgeport  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  It  was  the  National  Anniversary.  Barges  were  full  of 
people,  attended  with  bands  of  music,  and  firing  of  cannon;  and 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  delivered 
the  address  of  that  occasion.  It  seemed  to  tl>e  people  as  if  an 
era  of  luxury  and  universal  wealth  had  been  just  ushered  in. 
Chicago  was  no  longer  a  frontier  village  or  military  post,  it  was  a 
city,  and  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  empire  or  of  imperial  things, 
'''' Impcrium  i?i  Imperio.'' 

But  alas!  the  year  1S37  brought  on  the  crisis,  fi-om  which  it 
took  years  to  recover,  while  it  disciplined  the  people  in  thrift, 
industry,  and  wisdom.   . 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  look  upon  the  early  bar,  that  we  may 
preserve  a  memory  of  the  work  they  accomplished,  and  the  char- 
acter they  bore. 

If  we  should  walk  into  the  little  pretentious  piece  of  architect- 
ure which  was  called  the  court-house,  u[)on  an}'  day  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  when  the  circuit  court  was  in  session,  we  should  probably 
find  every  member  of  the  bar  in  attendance.  There  was  no  district 
telegraphs  nor  telephone,  and  during  term  time  the  lawyers  kepi 
no  office  hours.  Besides  the  entire  number  was  only  27  persons, 
and  that  number  may  be  counted  now  in  any  one  of  our  various 
chambers  on  any  motion  day,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  service  at 
the  oftice  all  the  time.  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  their 
names  in  the  presence  of  this  association,  that  the  present  bar 
may  have  an  introduction.  Eleven  of  the  whole  number  whom 
we  are  still  glad  to  meet,  survive  the  mmiber  then  living.  Of  this 
pioneer  class  or  band  I  call  the  following : 
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Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  Judge  Grant  Go5drich,  Hon.  Ebenezer 
Peck,  Judge  James  Grant  of  Davenport,  la.,  Hon.  J.  Young 
.N:animon,  Judge  Mark  Skinner,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Hon. 
Alonzo  Huntington,  Hon.  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  now  living  in  New 
York,  and  Hon.  Joseph  X.  Balestier,  now  living  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  who,  in  1840,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Chicago,  before  the 
Chicago  Lyceum,  recently  republished  by  Fergus  Printing  Co. 

The  Hon.  John  A^^ntworth,  for  nearly  twenty  years  publisher, 
proprietor,  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Democrat^  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  a  student  at  the  law-school  at  Harvard,  in  1S41, 
and  afterward  became  enrolled  as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme 
court  of  this  State  in  the  same  }-ear. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  it  was  said,  learnt  at  Harvard  how  to  indite 
libels  without  making  them  actionable.  Judge  Giles  Spring,  his 
personal  and  political  enemy,  while  presiding  as  a  judge  of  the 
Common-Pleas  Court,  came  into  court  one  morning,  and  finding 
a  case  of  libel  docketed  against  "Wentworth,  cried  out,  to  Mr.  Jas. 
H.  ColHns — who  was  W^entworth's  lawyer — "Here,  Mr.  ColHns, 
}"0u  must  remove  this  case  out  of  my  court  I"  "Why,  so?  We 
know,  your  Honor,  that  the  plaintih"  brought  his  case  here  because 
he  relied  upon  your  friendship  to  carry  him  through;  but  v/e  rely 
upon  our  legal  defence  '.''  "W^ell,''  said  the  Judge,  "I  can  not  try 
the  cose,  because,  while  the  plaintitf  would  have  all  my  sym- 
lathy,  and  I  would  beat  you  if  I  could,  the  defence  would  have 
all  my  rulings  in  his  favor,  to  make  me  feel  impartial." 

But  I  can  not  call  the  Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon  without  stop- 
I'ing  to  note  him  as  my  early  tutor,  as  the  most  generous  O- 
P"trons,  as  well  as  he  has  ever  been,  the  most  liberal  of  citizens. 
^\  hile  in  his  profession  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  in- 
'I'.istrious  of  lawyers — the  four  first  volumes  of  lUinois  Reports, 
^hich  at  the  time  they  were  issued,  did  great  credit  to  his  enter- 
jTise,  as  well  as  learning,  and  was  then  the  best  record  of  his 
ubors.  But  in  all  fields  of  busine;,s  and  knowledge,  his  acquisi- 
•''On  of  wealth  was  employed  in  promoting  every  beneficent  and 
•'cnrvolcnt  enterprise,  united  witli  the  highest  culture  and  progress. 
And  tliis  very  wealth  was  at  length  lost  in  his  zc-al  to  rebuild,  from 
^^^  ashes,  the  city  he  had  contributed  so  much  to  raise,  before 
^nd  after  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  187 1. 
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If  we  had  called  the  roll  of  that  early  bar  last  year,  we  could 
also  have  summoned  Hon.  Edward  G.  Ryan,  Chief-Justice  of 
Wisconsin,  Judge  Buckner  S.  Morris,  and  Hon.  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden,  an  early  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  that  office,  who,  with  those  before  mentioned,  con- 
stituted fourteen  survivors  of  the  original  twent)-six  members. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  the  illustrious  dead.  Their  reputations 
are  still  fresh  and  green  in  the  memory-  of  their  still  living 
associates,  though  surrounded  by  a  second  generation  who  never 
saw  them.  Before  speaking  of  their  merits  as  individuals,  let  me 
call  their  names  over:  Justin  Butterfield,  Jas.  H.  Collins,  Geo. 
A.  O.  Beaumont,  E.  G.  Ryan,  Judge  Henry  Brown,  S.  Lisle 
Smith,  Xomian  B.  Judd,  ?vIahlon  D.  Ogden,  Daniel  Mcllroy. 
Patrick  Ballingall,  Giles  Spring,  Francis  Peyton,  Jas.  M.  Strode, 
and  William  Stuart.  The  last  named  was,  in  1841,  postmaster  of 
Chicago,  and  editor  of  the  Ajuc?'ica?i,  a  Whig  paper,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  C/iicago  Express,  which  was  merged  into  the  present 
Chicago  younial.  He  removed  to  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  where  he 
originated,  and  edited  a  newspaper,  and  was  postmaster  there. 

Of  this  number,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one,  Hon.  El  G. 
Ryan,  filled  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  neighboring  State  of 
Wisconsm;  Justin  Butterfield  was  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office;  X.  B.  Judd,  :\rinister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin;  and  Giles  Spring,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Mahlon  D.  Ogde-n,  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court. 

Of  the  living.  James  Grant  tilled  the  position  of  chief-justice 
of  Iowa,  and  John  D.  Caton  the  like  office  in  Illinois;  Ebenezer 
Peck  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  I.  \. 
Arnold,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Chicago  District;  and 
Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Grant  Goodrich,  and  Mark  Skinner,  judges  oi 
the  Courts  of  Cook  County,  and  James  Grant  and  Alonzo  Hun- 
tington, State's  Attorneys  for  this  judicial  district. 

But  in  the  respective  spheres  of  hfe  which  they  filled,  good 
may  be  done  as  well  as  evil.  The  vital  question  in  all  cases  is 
not,  what  offices  they  have  filled,  but  what  was  the  character  of 
their  performance,  and  the  reputation  which  attended  their  lives .^ 

In  reply  to    this,  it  may  be  stated, — that  in  such  a  number 
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•of  (twenty -six)  persons,  constituting  the  whole  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  so  distant  and  outlying  a  forunij  and  comparatively, 
jude  period  of  society,  in  a  pioneer  mixture  of  all  casts  ot 
■culture  and  nationality,  it  is  a  memorable  fact,  tliat  the  annalist 
-or  historian  can  impute  to  no  individual  of  the  number,  a  single 
professional  scandal;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  single  complaint 
against  any  one  of  them  which  iniputed  a  dereliction  of  duty,  or_ 
.an  instance  cited  of  gross  professional  misconduct.  All  were 
distinguished  for  professional  and  moral  excellence,  for  fidelity  in 
in  discharge  of  private  and  public  duties.  While  in  ofhce  they 
manifested  great  fitness  for  judicial  and  political  magistracy. 

Chicago  was,  in  many  respects — as  I  have  shown  the  State  to 
be — indebted  to  this  professional  corps  for  several  of  her  educa- 
tional foundations. 

The  school-land  had  nearly  all  been  sold.  If,  as  Gov.  Ford 
■said,  the  school-section  had  been  preserved  out  of  the  hands  of 
speculators  from  sale,  $100,000,000  would  probably  have  been 
realized,  in  this  City,  instead  of  $40,000.  The  lawyers  took  the 
first  steps  to  save  what  was  unsold,  and  then  established  the 
•common-schools.  The  names  of  vScammon,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  and 
Manierre,  remain  inseparably  associated  with  the  schools  and  the 
■care  of  the  school-fands. 

In  1835,  '\^"hen  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  was  imminent, 
the  lawyers  protested,  and  saved  the  credit  of  the  State.  The 
canal  project  had  been  almost  abandoned  in  1839  ^^^  1840. 
But  in  1845,  the  late  Justin  Buttertield  laid  down  the  programme 
Avith  capitalists,  and  drew  the  Act  of  that  year,  ^vhich  the  canal 
bondholders  in  Europe  and  this  country  were  induced  to  advance 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,600,000  necessary  to  complete  that 
great  work.  Under  it  the  State  conveyed  all  the  canal-land.-^ 
in  pledge  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  whole  canal-debt  to 
trustees.  The  money  was  raised,  and  the  State  began  again  to 
advance  in  population  and  prosperity.  After  work  on  the  canal 
had  been  renewed,  Chicago  started  out  upon  the  race  for  empire 
she  has  been  since  making,  and  Illinois,  to-day,  ranks  among 
her  sisters  the  third  or  fourtli  in  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  Union. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  court-house.  Let  us  look  at  some 
things  about  it.  If  there,  some  morning,  at  the  opening  of  court, 
you  would  hear  an  old  gentleman  of  short  figure,  light,  cheery 
face,  about  sixty -five  years  old,  but  active  and  consequential, 
open  court  as  a  crier.  His  name  was  Heartt.  His  wife  made 
the  best  pop-corn  in  town,  and  he  generally  fed  it  round  about 
noon,  at  every  day's  session.  So  he  was  called  "Pop -Corn 
Heartt."'  When  he  opened  court,  he  cried  "Oh  Yes!  Oh  Yes! 
This  court  now  meets  pursuant  to  adjournment.  All  jurors  take 
back  seats.  W^itnesses  draw  nigh  to  the  court;  and  lawyers  miiiL 
their  oiun  business.'' 

One  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1837,  I 
have  never  seen  referred  to  by  any  one.  Hon.  Thomas  Ford 
(afterward  governor)  had  just  been  appointed  judge  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  of  this  City,  which  had  been  created  by  the  first 
charter.  It  was  a  court  of  superior  or  general  jurisdiction  within 
the  City.  It  was  to  be  lield  that  winter  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  and  all  obligations  created  dur- 
ing the  speculative  times  were  just  maturing  and  unpaid,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  them. 

The  dockets  were  crowded,  in  both  the  circuit  and  municipal 
courts,  and  something  must  be  done.  Some  of  the  debtors  re- 
solved that  no  court  should  be  held;  a  public  meeting  was  called 
to  prevent  it.  It  was  held  at  the  New -York  House — a  frame 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street,  near  Wells.  It  was 
held  at  evening  in  a  long,  low  dining-room,  lighted  only  by  tallow- 
candles.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  State  senator — the  late 
Peter  Pruyne.  James  Curtiss — nominally  a  lawyer,  but  more  of 
a  Democratic  politician,  wlio  had,  practically,  abandoned  his 
profession,  was  active.  But  the  principal  advocate  of  suspension 
of  the  courts  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
Theophilus  "VV.  Smith.  Upon  the  other  side,  were  Butterfield, 
Collins,  Ryan,  Scammon,  Spring,  Goodrich,  M.  D.  Ogdcn,  Arnold^ 
and  others.  And  among  them  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  the 
mayor  of  the  City,  who  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
this  State.  W^e  will  count  him  in,  for  he  did  manly  service  at 
that  meeting,  in  sustainmg  the  law  and  its  regular  administration. 
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-::d  in  repudiating  and  denouncing  any  interference  with  the 
:iirts.  He  was  a  noble,  generous  man,  whose  hand  was 
-.-n  in  all  public  works.  The  battle  was  bitterly  fought  It 
,;.s  shown  by  the  opponents  of  courts  that  it  meant  ruin  if  they 
should  be  held,  and  judgments  rendered  against  the  debtors, — ■ 
that  $20,000,000  were  then  in  suit  against  citizens,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  sum  of  $500  against  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Chicago.  What  was  to  be  done?  ''No  one  was  to  be 
benefited,'"'  Curtiss  said,  "but  the  lawyers,''  and  he  had  left  that 
profession  some  time  before. 

Then  Ryan — a  man  of  large  muscular  frame,  eyes  large,  wide 
open,  as  great  lights  in  his  luminous  intellect — great  as  he  ever 
was  in  debate,  but  then  active — and  in  his  wrath,  like  Mirabeau, 
•'fierce  as  ten  furies  and  terrible  as  hell," — when  he  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  his  great  argument, — pointing  to  Curtiss,  asked  that  body 
of  debtors  if  that  was  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  they  expected  to  save 
them.  If  so.  it  had  long  been  a  question  whether  he  had  left  the 
profession  of  law,  or  the  lav/  had  left  him;  but  of  one  thing 
they  could  be  sure — that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  present  unlawful 
attempt,  he  (Ryan)  would  guarantee  iheni  justice,  and  the  sooner 
the  law  discharged  that  obligation  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
community. 

Eutterfield,  tall  in  stature,  stern  of  countenance,  denounced 
the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  could  descend  from  that 
lofty  seat  of  a  sovereign  people,  majestic  as  the  law,  to  take  a 
seat  with  an  assassin  and  murderer  of  the  law  like  Judge  Lynch. 
Others  followed;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  meeting  laid  the 
resolutions  on  the  table,  and  the  courts  were  held,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since. 

It  was  in  a  similar  spirit  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  with  the 
undaunted  courage  of  his  profession,  faced  a  mob  of  his  own 
Republican  partizans  in  court-house  square,  during  the  late  civil- 
war,  and  took  such  action  as  led  President  Lincoln  to  suspend 
a  military  order  of  General  liurnside,  to  have  the  Chicago  Times 
suppressed  for  some  criticisms  it  contained  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 
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FIRST    IMPEACHMENT   CASE. 

.  The  independence  of  the  bar  was  memorably  ilhistrated  in  the 
xase  of  Judge  Pearson — who  held  the  courts  of  this  circuit  in 
the  years  1839  and  1840.  The  case  of  The  People  ^x  re/.  Bristol 
V.  Pearson,  in  2  Scam.,  198,  contains  an  affidavit  containing  a 
statement  of  facts  which  include  a  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
local  and  professional  agitations,  in  which  the  bench  .and  bar  of 
that  day  were  the  immediate  actors. 

Judge  John  Pearson,  who  resided  at  Danville,  outside  of  this 
judicial  circuit,  had  been  elected,  or  appointed,  judge  of  this 
circuit  by  the  Legislature.  He  was  known  to  be  incompetent  for 
the  position,  and  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  qualities  which 
make  a  good  judge.  His  appointment  had,  consequently,  been 
unpopular  with  the  Chicago  bar  from  the  beginning.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood,  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  prejudice 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  among  that  population,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  originally  emigrants  from  the  Southern 
States,  against  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  that  as  Judge 
Gillespie  stated,  last  winter,  in  his  historical  sketch  before  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,'"  the  people  of  this  section  were 
spoken  of  as  "Yankees,"  in  no  tone  of  implied  praise  or  affec- 
tion. This  feeling  was  strongly  betrayed  in  legislative  debate 
during  the  pendency  of  canal  measures  in  the  General  Assembly. 
In  illustration,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  than  one  speaker  had 
predicted,  that  if  that  "d— d  ditcJv'  was  ever  opened,  it  would  let 
down  upon  the  j.teo])le  of  that  section,  "every  Yankee  peddler" 
of  this  region  "and  corrupt  and  debase  the  primitive  virtues  and 
habits  of  the  southern  people  '^  I  The  Democratic  party  was  in 
power  in  the  State,  and  Jolm  Pearson  was  a  Democrat.  It  is 
true  he  had  never  manifested  any  fitness  for  such  an  office.  But 
he  was  of  the  straitest  of  the  sect  and  he  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  office,  as  he  liad  never  held  any  official  position.  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  that  he  was  a  poor  lawyer  and  an  industrious  office- 
seeker.  He  lived  at  Danville,  on  the  Wabash,  and  was  there- 
fore backed  by  a  politically  strong  section  of  the  State.  This 
judicial  circuit  was  among  the  Yankees  in  what  was  then 
regarded  as   a   far-off  region;   and   here  was  an   opportunity  in 
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->vhich  friends  could  provide  him  a  place,  in  the  same  manner 
that  peers  in  England  sometimes  dispose  of  younger  children, 
bv  a  kind  of  exile  in  some  new  colony. 

It  may  now  be  understood  that  Yankees  in  Chicago  had  no 
desire  for  cast-off  or  damaged  goods.  The  Butterfields,  Ryans, 
Collins,  Scammons,  Arnolds,  Ogdens,  Goodriches,  Skinners, 
Judds,  and  Springs,  of  Chicago,  knew  very  well  what  a  judge 
should  know,  if  he  came  as  a  judge  in  this  Israel,  and  finding 
that  in  this  respect  he  knew  little  of  the  "law  of  the  land,"  a 
determination  was  formed  that  he  should  be  taught  it,  or  driven 
from  his  position. 

He  had  not  held  more  than  three  or  four  terms  here,  when  on 
the  nth  day  of  November,  1839,  at  the  close  of  that  term,  the 
opposition  of  the  bar  culminated  in  a  scene  of  first  restrained 
passion,  then  open  contempt,  and,  finally,  the  wildest  tumult,  as 
well  as  revolt  against  longer  forbearance. 

Scammon  had  tried  the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Bristol,  as  counsel 
tor  Bristol,  the  defendant,  and  had  taken  exceptions  to  Judge 
Pearson's  ruling  in  the  case,  and  tendered  a  fair  bill  of  excep- 
tions, which  the  Judge  refused  to  sign.  Scammon  had  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  obtained  a  viandanius  against  Pearson, 
commanding  him  to  sign  the  bill  of  exceptions.  Pearson  know- 
ing this  fact,  and  fearing  Scammon  would  serve  the  writ  of  jnan- 
damus  upon  him,  refused  to  recognize  Scammon  when  he  arose 
in  court  to  make  motions,  Pearson  claiming  to  be  engaged  in 
some  other  matter  for  the  time.  Pearson  had  previously  fined 
Scammon  for  alleged  contempt  of  court,  and  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  latter  v/as  quite  willing  that  Butterfield  should 
share  with  him  the  honors  of  being  fined  or  punished  by  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  Pearson  for  alleged  contempt  of  court. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Scammon  quietly  and  privately  put  into 
Butterfield"s  hands  the  bill  of  exceptions  and  writ  of  ?na;idamus, 
^vhich  he  wished  served  on  Pearson. 

Butterfield  v/as  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity.  He  was  a 
large,  bold  man,  of  intellectual  countenance  and  commanding 
presence. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  dav.     The  term  of  the  court  was 
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drawing  to  an  end.  The  chiefs  of  the  bar  were  present  in  court, 
and  Butterlield  impatient  to  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  with  great  deUberation  and  dignity,  holding  two 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  then,  as  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk 
declares : 

"Mr.  Butterfield  with  marked  politeness  of  manner  handed 
one  paper  .to  the  judge,  saying,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Bristol,  tried  at  a  former  term." 

The  judge  said,  "T  did  not  sign  that  bill  of  exceptions."  To 
which  Mr.  Butterfield  graciously  replied,  '^I  am  aware  of  that, 
sir,  but  here,"  presenting  the  judge  the  other  paper,  "is  a  writ  of 
7nandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of.  this  State,  commanding 
you  to  sign  it!"  "What's  that,  sir?"  said  the  Judge.  Again, 
Butterfield  graciously  repeating  his  language,  "Here  is  a  writ  of 
mandamus^  commanding  you  to  sign  it."  The  Judge  held  the 
paper  toward  Mr.  Butterfield,  saying,  "Take  it  away,  sir."  Mr. 
Butterfield  replied,  "It  is  directed  to  you,  sir,  and  I  will  leave 
it  with  you.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  in  serving  it,  and  I  will 
leave  it  with  you." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Court  turned  to  me — as  clerk — 
and  said,  "Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  against  Mr. 
Butterfield,"  and  then  threw  the  papers  (bill  of  exceptions  and 
writ  of  via}idainus\  on  the  iloor  in  front  of  the  desk.  He  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Butterfield,  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  It 
was  now  that  Butterfi.id,  raising  his  voice  (hitherto  restrained), 
fired  the  first  gun  of  what  was  to  be  a  campaign.  "I  mean, 
sir,  to  proceed  against  }ou  by  attachment,  if  you  do  not  obey 
that  writ."  The  Judge,  replying,  cried  out,  "Sit  down,  sir!  Sit 
dov;n,  sir!"  and  to  me,  saying,    "Proceed  v.ith  the  record." 

The  record  was  read,  the  fine  of  twenty  dollars  entered  up 
against  Butterfield,  and  the  court  adjourned.  The  judge  was 
descending-  the  bench  and  proceeding  tc;  pass  through  the  bar, 
when  all  the  lawyers  jumped  to  their  feet,  while  Butterfield 
promptly  marched  up  to  Pearson,  saying,  "Sir,  You  now  have 
disgraced  that  bench  long  enough.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  me  beg 
you  to  immediately  attend  a  meeting  of  this  bar,  to  be  held 
instanter,  in  which  we  are  about  to  try  your  case,  and  rid  our- 
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selves  and  the  people,  once  for  all,  of  your  incompetency  and 
ignorance!" 

The  judge  left,  but  the  bar  prepared  an  impeachment,  and 
that  winter  a  long  trial  followed  the  presentation  of  articles  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Springfield,  where  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  was  invoked,  with  that  of  others,  to  impeach 
Judge  Pearson;  but  the  House,  which  was  largely  composed  of 
the  political  friends  of  Judge  Pearson,  refused  to  give  the  im- 
peachers  a  hearing. 

He,  however,  ne\-er  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  attack  and 
prosecution.  The  party  paraded  him  as  a  martyr,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  Butterfield,  Scammon, 
Collins,  Spring,  Skinner,  and  Goodrich,  as  they  were  old  Federals 
and  Whigs,  and  Avanted  o-ily  to  be  rid  of  an  ///corruptible  judge 
—  a  Democrat — who  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  such  enemies  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Democracy,  and  the  Union. 

But  Ryan,  a  life -long  Democrat  established  a  newspaper,  called 
The  Tribune^  to  drive  Pearson  from  the  bench.  Its  leading  articles 
v.-ere  such  as  Junius  might  have  written,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
detennination  to  drag  from  the  bench  a  Jeffreys  or  a  Scroggs! 

Pearson  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  party  taking  him  up  as  a 
State  senator,  and  electing  him  from  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
Will,  in  1840;  and  from  thence  hitherto  the  bench  has  heeded 
the  lesson,  for  there  has  arisen  no  other  occasion  for  the  violent 
and  irrepressible  conflict  of  a  bar  and  bench  so  divided,  by 
ignorance  and  inconipetency  on  one  side,  and  great  independence 
and  intelligence  upon  the  other  1 

It  would  be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  recall  by  sketches  many 
of  the  men  of  that  early  day.  With  few  exceptions,  all  were  men 
of  rare  culture;  but  there  were  two  or  three  exceptions  of  men 
whose  school  education  was  very  deficient.  Such  were  Giles 
•Spring  and  Euckner  S.  Morris.  Spring  was  a  very  bright  man, 
'vvith  remarkable  legal  talent,  great  energy,  but  little  culture.  I 
performed  one  of  the  saddest  duties  of  my  life  last  year  in  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  Judge  Morris'  life,  and  reading  it  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  this  City,  at  whose  bar  I  also  pre- 
i>ented,  according  to  my  appointment,  the  resolutions  passed  by 
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his  brethren  ot  the  bar.  Both  these  gentlemen  rose  to  high 
position,  from  the  native  force  of  their  characters  and  the 
possession  of  vigorous  intellects.  And  what  seemed  singular  in 
their  case  is,  that,  in  the  absence  of  regular  culture  in  the  art  of 
advocacy  or  oratory,  they  were  among  the  most  successful 
speakers  of  that  day  I  In  many  respects  they  attained  in  jury 
trials  a  preeminence  in  advocacy  over  their  more  highly-favored 
brethren  who  had  been  sedulously  prepared  in  universities  and 
schools,  both  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Both  of  them 
were  elected  to  the  bench,  and  Morns  was  also  the  second  mayor 
of  this  City,  succeeding  Wm.  B.  Ogden  in  1838. 

It  would  be  amusing  also  if  we  could  recall  many  of  the  bon 
mots  and  eccentric  humors  of  the  profession.  Soon  after  I 
arrived  in  Chicago,  I  was  standing  upon  Lake  Street,  opposite 
the  old  Tremont  House,  a  three-story  frame  building  or  tavern, 
standing  diagonally  across  from  where  the  present  house  of  that 
name  now.  is.  It  was  then  an  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  instead  of  the  southeast  corner,  where  it  now 
stands.  The  late  Gov.  Ford,  then  a  judge,  in  1838,  was  holding 
a  term  of  the  court  which  the  mob  would  have  suppressed  but 
for  the  lawyers  in  1837.  He  had  been  to  dinner,  and  he  stood 
picking  his  teeth  on  the  front  stoop.  He  smiled  significantly,  as 
a  coarsely- clad  country  stranger  inquired  of  him  and  others 
standing  by,  if  they  could  tell  him  of  a  place  in  this  State  called 
"Stillman's  Run  or  Defeat?'"' 

Ford  said:  "There  (pointing)  is  a  gentleman  crossing  the 
street.  Colonel  Strode  is  just  the  man  that  knows  all  about  that 
defeat!  Quick,  hail  him!"  He  did  so.  Strode  turned,  and 
saw  Ford  looking  at  and  watching  him.  The  Colonel,  suspecting 
the  trick,  abruptly  answered  the  countryman  by  saying,  that  if 
there  was  such  a  place  as  "Stillman's  Defeat,"  he  could  not  prove 
it  by  him. 

The  point  of  the  inquiry  was  an  anecdote  told  of  the  Black- 
Hawk  war,  preserved  by  Ford,  in  his  history  of  this  State.  At 
"Stillman's  Run,"  there  was  a  panic  and  surprise  of  a  small 
detachment  of  troops,  sent  out  against  the  Indians,  in  which. Col. 
James  M.  Strode  had  a  command.     The  whole  detachment  took 
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to  their  horses,  full  speed,  and  as  each  arrived  at  headquarters  in 
Dixon,  each  runaway  supposed  he  was  the  only  one  left  to  give 
an  account  of  what  was  called  an  engagement  with  Black  Hawk's 
whole  force  of  20,000  men  1  Col.  Strode,  Ford  declares,  stated 
that  all  his  companions  fell  bravely  "fighting,  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  savage  enemy,  and  he  alone  was  left  upon  the  field  of  battle 
to  tell  the  story."  .  And  then  he  continues:  "The  gallant  Colonel 
said  that  at  the  time  he  discovered  a  body  of  horsemen  to. 
his  left  in  tolerable  order,  I  immediately  deployed  to  the  left, 
when  leaning  down  and  placing  my  body  in  a  recumbent  posture 
upon  the  mane  of  my  horse,  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  of  the- 
horsemen  between  the  eye  and  the  horizon,  I  discovered  by  tlie 
light  of  the  moon,  that  the  whole  body  were  'gentlemen  without 
hats,'  and  then  I  knew  (by  all  tlie  Cods!)  they  were  no  friends, 
of  mine.  I  therefore  made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  recovered 
my  former  position,  where  I  remained  meditating  what  further  I 
could  do  in  the  service  of  my  country,  wlien  a  random  ball 
came  whistling  by  my  ear,  and  plainly  whispered:  'Stranger!. 
You  have  no  further  business  here.'  Upon  which  I  followed  the 
example  of  my  companions  in  arms,  and  broke  for  tall  timber; 
and  the  way  1  ran,  and  the  horse  ran,  was  never  equalled  in  Spain 
or  at  Waterloo.'' 

I  knew  the  gallant  Colonel  well.  He  was  tall  and  straight  of 
person,  and  prided  himself  upon  a  Kentucky  origin.  He  wore  a 
ruffled  shirt,  as  in  the  olden  times.  He  delighted  in  a  pompous 
and  grandiloquent  style  of  narrative  and  speech.  He  was  a. 
genial  companion,  and  he  talked  magnificently  and  well.  His 
style  might  be  illustrated  by  a  single  anecdote,  where,  being 
asked  by  some  lady  if  he  would  take  sugar  in  his  tea,  the  reply 
was:  "Madame!  The  tiavosity  of  sugar,  don't  you  see,  minifies 
the  flavusity  of  tea,  and  renders  it  vastly  obnoxious.  I  never  did 
like  sugar,  madame,'' 

Colonel  Strode  was  the  kindest  of  citizens.  He  was  full  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  West.  He  was  of  commanding 
person,  and  besides,  he  had  talents  of  a  high  order..  He  held 
the  office  of  register  of  the  U.S.  land-office,  at  Chicago,  in  1837-40, 
and  had  been  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  G.enerai  Assembly  oi;. 
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Kentucky,  I  think,  as  well  as  a  Senator  from  the  entire  northern 
part  of  this  State. 

The  anecdote  that  Governor  Ford  tells  could  be  supplemented 
by  many  others,  if  time  permitted,  and  especially  by  a  stage-coacli 
scene  between  Strode  and  the  late  Justin  Butterheld.  Colonel 
Strode  himself  amused  us,  sometimes,  by  telling  us  that  he  was 
"on  the  way  from  Fort  Clarke,  now  Peoria,  to  Galena,"  at  the 
time  of  Black  Hawk's  appearance  with  his  savage  troops  on  Rock 
River.  The  Colonel  said,  "I  was  on  horseback,  having  my  linen 
in  one  side  of  my  saddle-bags,  and  Chitty's  Pleadings,  a;id  }3Iack- 
stone's  Commentaries  in  the  other.  As  I  approached  Dixon's 
Ferry,  where  we  usually  crossed  the  river,  1  espied  the  advancing 
host.  When  I  saw  they  were  gentlemen  without  hats,  I  kne^^' 
they  were  no  friends  of  mine,  and  I  whirled,  and  turned  my 
horse's  head  to  the  rear,  and  put  my  stirrups  into  his  flanks.  He 
stumbled  and  fell,  but  1  did  not  wait  for  him  to  rise,  or  to  secure 
my  saddle-bags.  I  was  in  great  haste,  and  at  once  escaped  to 
the  thicket.  But  what  do  you  suppose  happened  the  next  day? 
Upon  my  word,  old  Black  Hawk  was  seen  strutting  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  Rock  River  with  one  of  my  ruffled  shirts  drawn 
over  his  deer-skin,  with  Chitty's  Pleadings  under  one  arm,  and 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  under  the  other." 

He  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  when  he  was  running  for  office  in 
Southern  Illinois,  they  had  charged  him  with  "almost  every  crime 
in  the  code,  from  robbing  a  hen-roost  up  to  high  treason — and  the 
worst  of  it  was,  the  fellows  came  d d  near  proving  it  tool" 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  I  could  follow  this  train  of 
remark  for  hours.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure,  did  time  permit, 
to  speak  of  the  great  orator  and  declaimer — the  brilliant,  gifted, 
and  noble  S.  Lisle  Smith — and  the  more  humble,  but  in  many 
respects,  no  less  useful  member  of  community  -  the  sharp,  caustic 
intellect  of  Patrick  Ballingall — who  rose  to  take  a  high  rank  in 
public  life  from  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  while  he 
came  self-educated  from  the  very  humblest  walks  of  life.  It  has 
been  rny  lot,  after  enjoying  their  friendship,  personally,  to  stand 
at  the  graves  of  many  who  have  passed  away!  I  studied  my  pro- 
fession among  them,  and  never  wanted  for  encouragement  in  my 
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needs,  nor  in  the  instruction  which  they  taught  did  I  miss  the 
very  highest  motives  of  honorable  ambition  in  the  struggle  upon 
which  alone  and  unfriended  I  was  entering.  Whatever  ambition 
they  entertained,  and  whatever  worldly  objects  they  aspired  to 
master,  they  seemed  to  have  remembered  what  Judge  Henry 
Brown  was  accustomed  to  write  in  his  lectures:  "They  were  just 
and  feared  not,  and  all  the  ends  they  aimed  at  was  their  country's,- 
their  God's,  and  truth's."  While  the  weather-scarred  tombs  and 
head-stones  of  many  have  been  removed  from  the  old  cemetery 
— to  plant  Lincoln  Park  on  the  spot  Avhere  their  virtues  were 
commemorated, — their  memories  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  them.  I  sincerely  trust  they  may  ever  be  cherished  by  the 
profession  which  they  honored,  and  the  City  which  their  lives 
adorned. 

I  think  up  to  this  point  I  have  stuck  to  the  text  of  my  lecture. 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  lawyer  as  a  pioneer.  I  have 
shown  that  in  this  State  the  members  of  the  profession  have  not 
only  made  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
conducted  its  political  destiny,  inaugurating  all  the  measures  (a 
few  of  which  have  been  referred  to),  that  have  secured  its  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  and  civilization ! 

Tocqueville,  the  most  sagacious  and  profound  thinker  who  has 
ever  written  upon.  Democracy  in  America,  has  given  two  chapters 
of  his  work  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  legal  profession 
upon  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

He  says:  "The  lawyers  in  this  country  form  the  highest  political 
class  and  the  most  cultured  portion  of  our  society."  He  ques- 
tions whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained, 
or  a  republic  could  hope  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  if  the  influ- 
ence of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  people. 

But  he  shows,  also,  how  the  profession  might  become,  "as  it 
did  become  in  England  under  bad  reigns, — the  most  servile  and 
useful  instruments  of  a  sovereign  nobility  to  oppress  and  tyrannize 
over  the  people." 

There  may  be  danger  ahead  of  the  profession,  but  its  past  is 
inspiring.     The  lawyer,  as   a  pioneer  in  Chicago,  has  been   in 
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every  stage  of  her  progress,  judicious  and  enlightened,  conserving 
the  forces  that  have  secured  tlie  permanent  advancement  of  the 
City  to  the  high  place  she  occupies  at  the  head  of  municipal 
civilization.  Had  I  time  I  could  show  that  between  the  years 
1837-40  and  "42,  the  first  common-schools  of  the  people  were 
provided  for  in  the  liberal  grants  of  school-land  by  Congress, 
and  were  organized  by  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  the 
school-fund,  derived  from  the  lands  sold,  was  husbanded  and 
made  available  by  them.  That  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
planted  by  Judge  Douglas  in  1856.  That  Dearborn  Observatory 
was  founded,  and  an  astronomical  society  organized  at  the  univer- 
sity, by  Scammon  and  others  in  1862.  And  while  many  generous 
and  enlightened  citizens  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  large 
telescope,  the  largest  then  ever  made,  and  the  greatest  now 
mxOunted  in  any  observatory  in  the  world,  except  that  in  Washing_ 
ton,  constructed,  subsequently,  by  the  same  great  maker,  Alvan 
Clarke,  Mr.  Scammon,  then  grown  to  be  opulent  as  a  banker,, 
furnished  the  tower,  built  in  1SC3-4,  at  his  own  exclusive  cost  of 
$40,000.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  he  supported  it  by 
an  annual  endowment  to  that  accomplished  director,  Truman  H. 
Safford.  1  could  bring  before  you  the  evidence  showing  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Scammon,  to  whom  I  could  add  the  names  of 
others  like  E.  13.  McCagg,  E.  PI.  Sheldon,  the  late  S.  W.  Fuller,  I. 
N.  Arnold,  M.  D.  Ogden,  Mark  Skinner,  and  others,  who  led  the 
way  in  founding  what  are  now  the  growing  and  prosperous  institu- 
tions of  our  civilized  life,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Historical  Society,  while  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
late  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  endowed  this  society  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $45,- 
000  by  a  legacy  in  his  last  will.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  largest  medical  school  of  Homoeopathy  in  this  country,  with 
college  and  hospital  attached,  is  the  special  foundation  of  this 
same  benefactor,  r\Ir.  Scammon. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Scajnmon,  himself,  would  not 
claim,  nor  is  he  alone  entitled  to  exclusive  credit  for  the  numer- 
ous charities  with  which  his  name  is  prominently  connected. 
But  to  his  culture  and  generosity,  as  a  lawyer,  was  added  the 
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possession  at  one  time  of  large  means.  He  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  munificent  spirit  in  the  use  of  this  wealth.  I  know  of  no 
citizen,  living  or  dead,  in  this  city,  who  has  equalled  him  in  such 
benefactions. 

Nor,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  legal  education  been  neglected. 
Of  that,  however,  I  have  not  time  to  speak.  But  of  the  Law 
Institute,  which,  in  some  way,  is  claimed  as  of  very  recent  origin, 
I  will  say  a  word.  I  know  that  it  was  inaugurated  before  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1846,  by  the  old  lawyers,  at  which  time,  instead 
of  contributing  money,  the  profession  contributed  books  from 
their  own  libraries.  The  late  Judge  Manierre  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise,  and  afterward  in  its 
reorganization.  His  portrait  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  is  most 
appropriate,  as  well  as  an  honorable  tribute  to  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  that  institution. 

While  mentioning  the  bed-rocks  upon  which  rest  the  structure 
and  maintenance  of  our  present  civilization,  in  the  midst  of 
schools  of  science  and  history,  educational  and  literary,  let  us  not 
leave  out  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  the  Great  Fire 
brought  js;  although  we  can  not  but  regret  that  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  location  in  the  Monumental  Building,  saved  from 
the  flames,  which  was  provided  by  both  the  nation  and  the  City, 
as  a  most  appropriate  and  enduring  monument,  both  of  that 
great  disaster,  and  of  that  sympathetic  benevolence,  which^ 
bounded  by  neither  land  nor  sea,  made  the  first  contribution  to 
this  great  Public  Educator.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  a  single  municipal  board,  should  have  so  con- 
trolled a  legal  technicality  as  to  override  the  pledges  of  public 
faith,  and  render  the  Providential  Monument  unavailing  of  its 
most  appropriate  and  manifest  destiny. 

I  do  not  think  the  professional  spirit  is  in  accord  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  mercantile  narrowness  of  view  in  the  interests  of 
education,  marked  by  an  unjust  parsimony  in  public  affairs,  should 
be  perpetuated,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  government,  by  a 
rnonument  like  that  of  the  old  postoffice  building. 

All  commercial  centres  are  alike,  in  this,  that  the  greater  in- 
terests centre  in  the  material  wants  of  the  people.     We  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  clamor  of  trade,  grain  houses,  boards,  banks, 
railroads,  boulevards,  hogs,  corn,  and  whisky.  Few  stop  ever 
to  consider  what  would  become  of  their  idols  if  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  spiritual  universe,  the  supports  of  law,  philosophy, 
literature  and  science,  and  philanthropy,  were  withdrawn,  and 
they  should  be  left  to  the  ''mammon  of  unrighteousness,''  in  his 
own  darhiess. 

"Nothing,"  says  a  certain  senator,  "is  more  despotic,  selfish, 
cruel,  and  corrupting,  than  a  viiliion  of  dollars^  except  a  million 
and  a  half." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  Fairbanks,  the  Fields,  and 
Leiters,  who  justly  lead  the  "Merchant  Princes"  of  our  metropolis, 
should  advance  to  the  front  rank  of  our  own  profession,  in  appre- 
ciating these  needs  of  our  civilization.  With  them,  to  wish,  is 
to  perform ! 

I  have  followed  the  lawyer  as  a  pioneer  in  this  State  to  merely 
introduce  this  association  to  the  early  bar  of  Chicago,  in  the 
years  1837-40. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  George  Manierre, 
•delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Chicago,  I  said  his 
•death,  in  1863,  had  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar.  Nearly  all  of  the  men,  among  whom  he  had  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  student-at-law,  and  a  deputy  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  in  this  county,  had  then  passed  away,  or  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  professional  life.  Among  all  those  of  the 
number  enrolled,  as  I  have  named  them,  the  administration  of 
justice  had  never  suffered  a  scandal,  nor  the  bar  a  reproach. 
The  ermine  and  robe  were  unspotted.  The  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct  were  such  as  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  oldest  communities. 

Mr.  Forsythe,  in  his  History  of  Lawyers,  contrasts  the  ])urity 
and  nicer  sense  of  honor  of  tlie  English  bar,  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  F.urope:  He  says,  that  for  centuries  it  has  been  subjected  to 
no  statutes  or  rules,  other  than  those  which  the  bar  framed  for  it- 
self, and  that  its  "immemorial  traditions  have  preserved  it  as  a 
body,  from  all  that  is  mean,  base,  and  disreputable." 

It  is  much  to  say — very  much  of  a  community  of  lawyers  in  so 
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early  a  stage  of  civilization  as  ours — that  against  all  temptations 
to  servility  and  dishonor,  no  single  exception  occurred,  no  branch 
on  the  tree  had  fallen  off  from  rottenness  or  decay. 

Mr.  Conkling,  in  his  eloquent  address  before  this  Association, 
the  other  evening,  declared,  "that  it  is  yet  to  be  determined, 
either  by  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  how  far  its  present  illimit-  •     ^. 

able  imperhan  shall  be  tolerated  in  a  republican  ^impcrio,'  and 
how  long  railroad  monarchs  with  hundreds  of  millions  at  their 
command,  shall  defy  the  government  made  by  the  people  for  the 
people." 

I  find  in  the  Chicago  Tribune^  of  the  14th  January,  i88r,  the 
ver}'  day  after  this  address  was  delivered,  an  article  complaining 
of  the  power  of  these  corporations  over  the  government — and 
it  continues  thus: 

"That  railroad  managers  are  filling  both  houses  of  congress, 
especially  the  senate,  with  retained  and pefisioned  attorneys; — 
they  bid  defiance  to  the  country — they  are  in  possession  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  highways  of  trade.  They  are  practising  extortions 
in  every  direction.  All  they  need  is  to  defeat  legislation.  The 
so-called  representatives  of  the  people  at  Washington  are  para- 
lyzed! Men  who  fought,  valiantly  fought  over  the  battles  of  the 
revolution  and  the  last  war,  stand  mute  in  their  places,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  assert  the  powers  of  the  government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  1"  .         , 

This  is  fearless,  wholesome,  and  patriotic  teaching  in  a  leading 
journal  of  the  times  we  live  in.  It  has  long  been  a  clear  and 
manifest  fact,  to  my  own  mind,  that  the  railroad  corporations  have 
come  to  assume  the  same  dangerous  relations  toward  the  legal 
profession  in  this  country,  that  formerly  existed  in  England  be-  > 

tween  the  aristocracy  and  the  bar.  The  railroad  magnates  claim, 
by  virtue  of  the  unscrupulous  use  of  money,  to  command  the  most 
abject  servility  from  their  legal  service.  They  assume  that  the 
profession  can  be  hired  with  money,  and  commanded  to  engage  in 
their  basest  service,  for  whatever  purpose,  either  to  establish  or 
subvert  as  well  public  as  private  rights !  The  people  of  this  City, 
in  a  recent  case,  have  been  alarmed  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  gone  further  in  overturning  long-settled  axioms 
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of  municipal  law,  and  by  the  flagrant  subversion  of  the  clearest 
common-law  rights,  as  respects  public  and  private  property,  than 
any  declarations  heretofore  made  by  that  judicial  tribunal.  Tliere 
are  rumors  of  fearful  import — that  in  our  courts,  corporations  are 
favored  litigants.  And  it  has  been  noticeable  that  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  City  has  not  always  been  so  nobly  outspoken  and 
courageous  as  to  the  encroachments  of  these  monopolies.  .  But 
the  bar  and  the  press  must  go  much  further,  if  they  would  succeed 
against  the  dangerous  exercise  of  the  powers  which  these  gigantic 
money  combinations  are  wielding  to  coerce  courts,  and  subordi- 
nate society!  Inside  the  bars  of  courts,  and  beside  the  very  altars 
of  justice,  their  notorious  arts  are  employed,  and  their  basest 
instruments  at  v.'ork,  with  diabolical  industry,  to  prostitute  justice 
and  corrupt  jurors,  and  obtain  unjust  verdicts. 

In  1869,  an  address  to  a  class  of  law  students,  which  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  of  that  day,  called  attention  to  the  conspiracy 
organized  by  certain  corporations,  and  their  paid  agents,  who 
controlled  the  legislature  of  that  year  (1869),  to  obtain  a  law, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  since  repealed,  would  have  taken  a 
property  from  this  city,  in  submerged  lands,  la'-ger  in  extent  than 
three  school  sections,  and  of  more  money  value  than  the  entire 
property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  I 

In  this  great  land-steal,  the  greatest  ever  attempted,  even  by 
these  corporate  robbers,  it  was  charged  to  have  been  the  work  of 
lawyers,  in  the  legislature  as  well  as  out  of  it! 

To  the  same  extent  as  any  honorable  body  of  men  may  be 
charged  with  the  crimes  or  scandals  of  its  individual  members,  it 
was  perhaps  true !  There  was  a  man  as  well  known  in  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  as  in  Washington,  Springfield,  and  Boston,  who  in- 
spired the  scheme !  He  had  \\  orked  his  way  into  the  service  of 
the  capitalists,  \\ho  organized  the  unscrupulous  combinations 
which  the  master-mind  controlled.  He  was  not  so  much  a  lawyer 
as  a  corruptmiist.  He  made  himself  a  necessity  which  his  railroad 
masters  could  not  dispense  with.  He  never  lived  in  this  State ! 
The  law  of  1869  made  a  grant  of  land,  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  extending  a  mile  out  beyond  its  break-water, 
in  front  of  Michigan  Avenue,  and  running  from  the  south  pier  of 
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the  Chicago  Harbor  (extended),  to  the  roundhouse  of  the  railroad 
at  Park  Row,  with  power  to  fill  it  out,  and  build  thereon  docks, 
piers,  and  storehouses,  which,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  put  in 
possession  of  the  corporation  the  future  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  greatest  harbor  of  the  Northwest ! 

The  law,  on  account  of  the  open  scandals  connected  with  its 
passage,  was  repealed  within  three  years  afterward.  Good  repre- 
sentative lawyers,  like  Senator  \A'ard  and  Judge  Knickerbocker, 
condemned  and  opposed  its  passage,  at  the  time.  While  it  was 
really  a  grant  for  2000  acres  of  land,  the  press  of  the  conspiracy, 
to  this  day,  represent  that  it  was  simply  a  permission  to  the  road 
to  occupy  three  blocks  of  land  between  Monroe  and  Randolph 
Streets,  while  the  City  was  to  receive  a  munificent  donation  of 
$800,000  for  that  privilege! 

One  of  the  agents,  employed  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  revealed 
the  guilty  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  before  his  death,  sued 
for  his  compensation  in  the  courts;  and  the  measure,  it  is  known, 
was  carried  over  a  veto  interposed  by  Governor  Palmer,  who 
could  not  be  secured,  either  as  governor  or  lawyer,  to  favor  the 
grant. 

Allow  me,  before  closing,  to  say,  that  if  the  Tribune  is  war- 
ranted in  making  the  statements  of  the  article  to  which  I  Jiave 
referred,  there  would  seem  to  be  instant  need  of  reform!!  The 
press  and  the  profession  should  work  together  to  this  end !  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  both,  that  their  joint 
labors  have  saved  the  liberties  of  the  people!  It  is  very  obvious, 
in  view  of  the  very  imperfect  sketch  which  I  have  made  of  our 
past  progress  as  a  State,  that  had  such  a  combination  of  malign 
and  powerful  influences,  as  described  by  that  journal,  taken  pos- 
session of  our  early  legislation  and  infant  settlement.s,  that  we 
^ould  have  had  a  government  of  corporations  and  attorneys,  while 
^hese  latter,  as  stTva/ifs  of  the  most  unscrupulous  monopolies 
are  coarse  tJia?i  tJie  viojwpolies  which  control  their  action,  would 
have  been  viasiers,  instead  of  serva?iis,  of  the  peo^jle.  The  rail- 
roads would  do  for  Illinois  what  landlordism  is  doing  for  Ireland, 
under  different  circumstances,  perhaps. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  had  such  been  the  condition  of 
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the  infant  commonwealths  of  the  Northwest,  our  civiHzation 
could  never  have  developed  the  patriotism  of  two  such  states- 
men in  our  political  history  as  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  The 
loftier  impulses  of  their  great  manhood  would  have  scorned  the 
base  nature  of  the  services  at  this  day  required  by  the  corpora- 
tions in  question.  The  progress  of  freedom  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slavery  would  have  been  prevented,  while  history  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  grandest  chapters  which  those  great 
names  illustrate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Demo- 
cratic level  of  the  profession.  I  have  sought  to  bring  before 
you  the  great  rank  and  file  which  constitute  the  morale  and 
strength  of  an  army  making  success  probable,  and  leadership 
a  necessity.  The  truest  work  of  a  pioneer  corps,  charged 
with  leadership  in  a  wilderness,  is  improvised  and  created 
from  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  a  people.  Heroes  and  hero 
worship  come  afterward.  The  people  of  this  State  have  been 
really  led  by  the  legal  profession.  In  this  leadership  the 
people  always  trusted.  The  trust  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reasonably  demonstrated 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  lawyers,  as  governors,  judges,  or 
senators,  as  statesmen  and  patriots,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life — all  of  it  has  been  justified,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people 
realized  in  the  most  substantial  civil  and  moral  triumphs  of  the 
State. 

I  think  that  the  "lawyer  as  a  pioneer"  has  insured  for  the  legal 
profession  the  gratitude  and  reverence  which  the  posterity  of  all 
nations  of  people  have,  in  after  times,  ever  since  awarded  to  the 
wise  and  patriotic  founders  of  all  the  great  States  and  Common- 
wealths of  history. 
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The  pioneer  history  of  lawyers  in  Illinois  and  Chicago  can 
not  be  written  unless  the  name  of  Thomas  Hoyne  be  included. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  this  note  to  his  Address. 

Thomas  Hoyne  is  a  character  too  -well  known  to  need 
eulogy  from  us.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to 
litde  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  his  public  deeds. 
We  will  not  forget  to  mention,  that  while  he  is  indebted  for  his 
birth  to  parents  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  is  in  all  respects  a 
representative  Republican  American.  But  it  is  of  Mr.  Hoyne,  as 
a  pioneer  only,  that  it  seems  appropriate  for  us  to  speak  of  him 
here. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1817,  a  graduate  of  its  Public  Schools, 
before  his  majority  he  had  learned,  by  experience,  that  earnest 
diligence  was  the  only  road  to  success.  He  had,  even  then, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  has  not 
only  held  high  official  positions,  and  inscribed  his  name  among 
the  leaders  of  the  bar,  but  has  ilkistrated,  both  intellectually  and 
pecuniarily,  that  "nothing  is  so  successful  as  success."  As 
Justice  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County,  in  1847-49, 
United  States  District-Attorney  from  1853-57,  and  United  States 
Marshal  in  1859,  and  Reform  ISIayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  in 
1871,  his  official  rccftrd  needs  no  praise.  He  was  elected  Mayor 
^y  33?o^o  majority,  as  a  Reform  Pioneer.  In  the  establishing 
and  endowing  of  a  Law  School  in  tlie  Xorth-West,  in  connection 
^vith  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  creating  therein  the  chair  of 
Constitutional  and  International  Law;  as  a  Trustee  of  that 
University;  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  aft.T 
the  destmction  of  its  Library  in  the  Great  Fire  of  187 1;  in  the 
purchase  ot    the  renowned  Clark   Equatorial    for   the  Dearborn 
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Observatory,  and  the  creation  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  first  Secretary,  and  is  a  Hfe  f)irector; 
in  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  PubUc  Library,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  President,  his  pioneer  and  efficient  character  and  ser- 
vices have  made  their  indeUble  record. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  him  politically;  but  if  we 
were  permitted  to  do  so,  we  should  like  to  say,  while  always  a 
Democrat,  he  was  never  an  old  fogy,  and  his  love  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights  was  so  strong  that  in  the  pioneer  national  battle 
for  the  removal  of  the  badge  of  slavery  from  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, in  1S4S,  the  Free-Soil  party  found  him  among  its  most 
ardent  and  zealous  leaders.  He  is  a  Chicago  American — illus- 
trating in  his  life  and  its  success,  as  much  of  the  ideal  of  suc- 
cessful, upward,  onward  American  progress  as  any  other  man  in 
our  midst. 
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-  only  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  person- 

::;:r-re.-ted  in  the  career  and  heroic  death  of 

i;vv.  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy,  nor  to  those 

now  warmly  sympathize  with  the  noble 

.  «;os  which  prompted  the  martyr  to  the 

•it  of  ends  apjiarently  chimerical  in  the 

ii  of  their  nobility:  but  to  all  students  of 

.   rn.5  and  first  baddini;  of  a  mjyhty  refor- 

i  n  in  the  history  ot  morals,  and  to  all  lovers 

-terious  natural  development  this   book 

(•<:' vji! liable.     Here  is  vivldh' portrayed  the 

•  :  blood-lettinj?  for  outspoL-en  anta2^r>ni-;m  to 

f  villainies  of  slave-tra'lle  and  slave-holdin?, 

1  the  wonderful  persistence  in  aim,  as  well  as 

I^-.ver  of  thou^'ht  and  pen  that   prepared 

j  .y  for  his  trlorious  end.    From  the  early 

• .-!  on  transub'^'tantiatiou  and  nunneries  to 

.-:  tlery  denunciation  of  necTo  subjection, 

'TO  shows  the  same  outspoken  boldness  of 

-rion,  combined  with  a  continual  increase 

i'lty  of  expression.    Tiiat  any  pledjje  was 

.'' d  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery 

:i  the  leaders  of  the  S'.  Loo  is  Observer, 

'   nncr  has  clearly  proved  j-'roundless :  and 

•  '.0  lite  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  worthy 

r:;nked  among  the  liiudiest  and  purest,  no 

J  reader  can  prrtend  to  doubt.    "So  shines 

i  dt.cfl  m  a  nau-?htv  M'orld." — Buffalo  Ex- 

•^May  18,  18S1. 


This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
life  and  perils  of  the  Picv.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*  *  *  So  rapid  has  been  the  marcli  ot  paijlic 
sentiment  that  the  sreneratiou  of  youn!;  nit-u  and 
women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  the  bitter  and 
deadly  anta^'onism  of  slavery  forty-three  years 
ago.  The  book  will  c;1ve  an  insi.^'ht  into  the  bit- 
ter and  unrelenting  spirit  which  held  sway  even 
in  tlie  free  North,  li:  is  not  written  to  keep 
alive  old  antajronisms,  but  as  history,  which  all 
should  know,  that  they  may  better  aiipreciate 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  and 
appreciate  the  present.  The  story  is  told  with- 
out any  eiforc  at  embellishment,  and  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  expression.  If 
the  friends  of  humau  slavery  object  to  anything 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  the  honest  facts  of  the 
history,  which  need  no  embellishment  or  shart) 
phrase  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  every  lover 
of  the  right  and  free  institutions. — Inter  Oceans 
Chicago,  Feb.  .5,  issi. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  long 
since  past,  connected  Av-ith  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 
began  reading  the  book  that  we  should  hud  it 
so  (ieeply  interesting  and  well  calculated  to  -rive 
an  insight  into  the  strutrgle  for  the  liberty  of 
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h's  Herald,  Boston,  March  yo,  issi. 


CHICAGO    BAR-ASSOCIATION    LECTURES.— Part  I. 

Kccollections  of  Early   Chicago  and   the    Illinois    Bar.     By  Hon.   Isaac  N.   Arnold. 

i'.c.id  Tuesday  P>.eiiin.(,  JuiiC   10,  iScc. 

Recollections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central  Illinois.     By  Hon.  James  C.  Conkling, 

•  -pr.ngfield.      R>ad  January   12,  iS;i. 

The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.     By  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyxe  (portrait).      Read  at  Fairbank  Hall, 

i-ursday  F. veiling,  leoraary  ic,  i83r.      Pages  ic3:  Royal  Svo.      18S2.  i'rice,  $1. 

Ktcep 


tion  to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior  to  1S40,  by  the  Calumet  Club,   May  27, 

-.  _  Containing  Cluo  Mc-mbcr>'  Names;  Origin  of  Reception;  Record  of  Old  Settlers  invited:  Reception; 
t'.hes  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Heggs,  Gen  Henry  St.>-ong,  Ex.-Chief-Justice  John  Dean  Caton,  Judge  ilenry 
i^od^ett.  Judge  James  Grant,  Hon.  John  Wentvvorth,  Judge  Grant  Goodrich,  Hon.  J.  Young  Scanunon, 
Hon.  Wm.  P,ross;  'J'ables  showing  places  of  birth,  year  of  arrival,  and  age  of  those  who  attended  and 
'd  Register;  Af.pendix  with  letters  from  John  Watkins,  Norman  K.  Towner,  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  Maj,- 
t>.tvid  Hunter,  Judge  Ebenezer  Peck,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  the  names  from  whom  brief  letters. 
".;ret  were  received;  Extracts  from  C/iz'ca^o  Tribune  and  Evening  Journal;  and  Register  of  Old 
■'■^;  with  name,  date  of  arrival,  birthplace,  age,  and  present  address.  Compiled  by  Hon.  ]<^\K^ 
'■  I  wf.RTn.      Pp.  50;   Svo.       1 379.  Price,  50  tents. 

FERGUS'  HlSTOllTCAL  SEPtTES-Contiimed  from  List  pag-e: 


Ch 


•cago  River- and -Harbor  Convention; 

■  :•  '■.  and  7.  1847.     An  Aconnt  of  its  Origin  and 
"  'I'gs.  byW.M    Mosi.EV  H.\LL  (portrait),  John 

;    ■iKTM,  Sa.m'i.  UtSf-E  S.MITH,    Ho.r^tACK  GkEE- 

»  nt_RLr,'A-  \Vef,o;  and  a  List  of  Delegates;  to- 
,  ;  "^ith  St'itistirs  conccri.ing  Chicago,  by  Je.sse 

■  ' and  Ja.mts   L.   I;.\rto.v.     Comjiiled  by 


f  HR( 


Pp 


«3;  ova.     i832.      Price,  $r. 


10. 


'V: 


•niscences  of   Early  Chicago  ^1833). 

'-"^KLICS   ClEAVE!<.      Pp.  52;   8vO.      1c32.      25  CIS. 

"ter  in  the  West.     By  Chas.  Fe.nno 

/''•^' ^portrait;.      Loi.don,  18-^5.     Reprint,  v.-ith 
•  '  'isal  Notes.      Pp.  5^,;  3vo.     1082.      I'rice,  50c. 

T   v^    ...  ^1. 

'  -^  i-'can  Caton,   LLD.,  cx-Chief-Justice 

'"  ■  "     "■        ipliif.a!   Sketch  of.     Portr,-v,i.      Jiy 
I'p-  4*?;  8vo.      1S82.       iVicc  25c. 


Recollections  of  Early  Chicago  and  the 
Illinois  Bar.  By  Hon.  1s.\a.c.  N.  Ak.nolu.  Read 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  10,  1880, 

Recollections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central 
Illinois.  By  Hon.  Ta.mks  C.  Conkli.ng,  of  .Spring- 
field.    Read  Jan.  12,'  1S81. 

The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.  By  Hon.  Thomas 
HovNK  (portrait),  Re.id  at  Fairbank  Hall.  Thurs- 
day Evening,  Feb.  10,  i53i.     Pp  io3;8vo.  18S2.  75c. 

21. 

Hon.   John    Wentworth's    Congressional 

Reminiscences,  bkf  tches  of  John  Quu.cy  Adanss, 
Thoin..,  H.  i'.ei. ion,  John  C.  Calhoun.  Henry  Ci.-^y, 
and  Daniel  Welj.ster.  .An  Address  read  bef')rc  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  at  Coitral  .Music  H.iH, 
Ihursday  Eve.,  March  i'-,  i382.  With  a  fine  Carbon 
Portrait,  an  Appendix,  and  a  complete  Index.  Pp. 
I!;  fcvo.     1882.  (Ill  Pres.s.) 


FEIiGUS'    HISTORICAL    SERIES: 

RELATING  TO  CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS. 


Annals  of  Chicago:  A  Lecture  read  before 
the  Chicago  Lyce.im,  Jan.  21,  iS+o.  By  Joseph 
N.  Balestiek,  Esq.,  Repub!i-«heG  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  1S40,  with  an  Introduction,  written 
by  the  Author  in  1S76:  and.  also,,  a  Review  of  the 
liecture,  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribtiuc,  in  1872. 
Pp.  4S;  £vo.     1S76.  Price,  25  cents. 

Ferg^us'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 

1S39;  with  City  and  County  Orricers,  C'nurches,. 
Public  Buildings,  Hutcis,  etc. ;  aI.so,  list  of  Sheri.fTs 
of  Cock  County  and  Mayors  of  the  City  since  their 
organization;  together  \^^th  the  Poll-list  cf  the  First 
City  Election  (Tuesday,  May  2,  1S37).  List  of  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  in  Fcrt-Dearbom  Addition,  the  No. 
of  the  Lots  and  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  etc.  (Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  City  compiled  for  Directory  of  1S43. 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Robekt  FESCiUS.  Pp.  68;  8vo. 
iS-6.  Price,  50  cents. 

-       3. 
The  Last  of  the  Illinois ;  and  a  Sketch  of 

the  Pottawatornies:  A  Lectu.re  reaa  before  the 
Cni^ajo  Historical  Society,  Dec  13,  1S70.     Also, 

Origin  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lecture  rc.Td  before  the 
Ottawa  Academy  if  Natural  Scier.ces,  Dec.  30,  1869. 
By  Hon.  John  DtA.N"  Caton,  LL.D.,  ex -Chief- 
Justice  of  Illinois.  Pp.  56;  8vo.  iSj'^v  Price,  25  cts. 
A. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery:  An  Historical  ^)keich  read  at 
the  Annual  Meetin-^  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Socie- 
ty. Dec.  5,  ICC4.  By  Hen.  \\'..\.  H.  I;-;own-.  Pp.  32; 
8vo      i£76.  Price,  25  cents. 

5. 

Biographical   Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 

of  Chicago.  Part  1:— Hon.  S.  Lisle  Sniith,  Geo. 
D.^vis,  Dr.  Pniiiip  Mxxweli,  John  J.  iJrown,  Richard 
L.  Wilson,  Cci.  It  wis  C.  Kerchival.  Uriah  P.  Harris, 
Henry  B.  Clarke,  and  Sheriff  Samuel  J.  Lowe.  By 
W.  H.  BrsnsF.LL.    Pp.  48:  Svo.    1876.    Price,  25015. 

Biographical   Sketches  of  Earl>    Settlers 

of  Chicago.  Pan  II:— Hon.  Wm.  11.  Brown,  with 
Portrait,  B.  W.  Raymond,  Es.j..  with  Portrait,  Hon. 
J.  Y.  ScaiTiinon.  Chas.  Walker,"  Esq.,  Thos.  Church, 
Es-^.     Pp.  43;  3vo.     1076.  Price,  25  cents. 

7. 

Early  Chicago;  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 
McCormick's  \VA\,  May  7th.  187O.  With  Supple- 
mental Notes.  2d  Lecture.  By  Hon.  John  Went- 
W'jkTH.  Portrait.  Pp.  s'^:  Svo.  1876.  Price.  35  cts. 
S. 

Early  Chicago:  A  Sunday  ]>ecture  read  in 
•McCortnick's  Hall,  April  11,  1873.  With  Supple- 
>n  ntal  Notes,  ist  Lecture.  By  Hon.  John  We.vt- 
woRTH.    Port.'-ait.    Pp.  48;  8vo.    1876.    Price.  35  cts. 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago: 

r\;\  .Address  rf.ad  before  ttie  « .hiic.i;,'o  Lyceum,  Jan. 
ao.  1.^46.  By  Jud;;je  He.nky  Bk.}...n,  author  of 
'Ht-iory  of  Illinois." 

Ri^&e  and  Progress  of  Chicago:  An  Address  read 
"C.orc  ih?.  Lr:, •.':,, u'ml  Library  Association,  March 
2'.  U7'-     By  J.-.Mi.s  A.  Ma.^siiai,:.,  Esq. 

Ch'cago  in  1836:  "Strange  Early  Days."  By 
Ha,-,<ip,t  MAKriN-K.^L-,  author  of  ".^'Kjety  in  Arneri- 
^-a.    etc.     Pp.  4'i,  cvo.     iS?^.  Price,  25  cents. 

Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  l;.,  Hon.  J.  y.  ScA.-.r.-.u>N.  Hon.  I.  N. 
Akno.i,  V.M  lL.K,.,.-.r;,  Esq..  Col.  G.  S  Hlb- 
»'*K.,,and  H./.A.M  W.  Bkck-.v.th.  E^q.;  Sketches  of 

Any  of  the  ah  ,v-;  book.s  se 


Col.  John  H.  Kinzie,  by  his  wife,  Jcliett:- 
Kinzie;  Judge  Geo.  Manierre,  Luther  Haven,  i. 
and  other  Early  Settlers;  also,  of  Billy  Caldwe.,  . 
Shabonee,  and  the  "Winnebago  Scare,"  of  July.  1 
and  ether  important  original  matter  connectec 


CS77..     Price. 


Early  Chicago."     Pp.  5^:  Svo. 
11. 

Early   Medical    Chicago:   An   Historic 
Sketch  of  the  First  Practitioners  of  Medicine:  .1 
the  Present  Faculties,  and  Graduates  since  thei'  • 
ganization  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Chicaco. 
J.VMKS  Nevins  Hyde,  A.M.,  M^D.    IlUistraie.!  ;v 
nu.aierous  Wood  Engravings  and  Steel  Engrav;;-;.;- 
Professors  J.  Adams  Allei.,  N.  S.  Davis,  and  the  :.  •- 
Daniel  Brainard.     Pp.  84;  Svo.     1879.     Price,  5c  ■.:.* 
12. 

Illinois  in   the  i8th  Centur3.\ — Kaskask;^ 
ar.d  its   Parish   Records.      A   Paper  read  b.;:" 
the   Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dec.  16,  1879. 

Old  Fort  Chartres.     A  Paper  read  before  the  C 
caga  Historical  Society,  June  16,  iSSo.     Witri  i  .. 
gram  of  Fort. 

Col.  John  Todd's   Record    Book.      A  Paper: 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Societv,  Feb.  i  ^,  r 
By  Edw.^rd  G.  M.-^soN.    Pp.  68;  3vo.     iSSi/^oc.-- 
13. 

Recollections   of  Early   Illinois    and  he: 
Noted   Men.      By  Hon.   Joseph    GiLLES^sr.   : 
vvardsviile.      Read    before    the    Chicago    Hi~t  r   - 
Society,  March  16,  r88o.     With  Portraits  of  A.-.i' 
Govs.    Reynolds   and    Bissell,  and    Heniy   Gr.\:. 
Pp.  52;  Svo.     1880.  Price,  50  ccr:- 

The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Chicago 

By  Rev.  jEREMf.\H  Pokt.^r,  its  ist  Resident  P.--: 
An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  Hist.  Soc.  i     : 

Early  History  of  Illinois.  By  Hon.  Willi.^.v  ;i 
Brown.  A  Le.ture  read  before  the  Chic:i?o  I-"-' 
ceum,  Dec.  8,  1840. 

Early  Society  in  Southern  Illinois.  By  K.^ 
Ro!;ert  W.  P.a.tterso.\-.  D.D.  An  Address  r:::. 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Oct.  19.  i:- 

Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bar  Forty  Yea:* 
Ago:  Lincoln  and  DongL^s  as  Orators  and  Law,  ■ 
By  Hon.  Is.\-^c  N.  Af^.v  i.u.    Read  before  the  ."■'  • 
Bar  .Association,  Springric'd,  Jan.  7,  i3Si. 

First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  Co.  for  First  t<\'-' 
der  in  Cook  Co.    Pp.  112;  Svo.    1S81.    Price,  5    - 
15. 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  Paper  read  before  '  • 
R' ya!    Historical   Society,  London,  June  16,  i- 
By  Hon.  Is.\AC  N.  Ar-nold,  of  Chicago. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  :    An  Eulogy.    Deli'" 

before  the  Chicago  Univcrsitj-,  Brvan   Hall,   I- '• 

iPAi.     By  Hon   Jas.  W.  Shk ahan,  of  7V:..'  C/u-  ... 

Tribu7te.     i33i.     8vo.,  40  pp. ;  paper.     Price,  :::-'• 

10. 

Early  Chicago — Fort  Dearborn:  An  ■'' 
dress  read  at  the  unveiling  cf  a  tablet  on  t^' 
site,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  W-  '■ 
Society,  Chicago.  May  21,  1881.  3d  Paper. 
Hon.  JoH.v  WEMAVORTff,  LL.D.  With  an  -'» 
dix,  etc.  Portraits  of  Capt.  Wm.Wells  and  Mr>.  - 
H-:aid.  Also,  Indexes  to  ist  and  2d  Lectar-.;- 
"(J.ilu.iiet-CIub  Reception."  8vo.,  112  pp.  iS3i.  :. 
17. 

Wm,  B.  Ogden  (portrait);  and  Early  D3>5 
in  Chicago.     By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Aknolp.     l"''' 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  Tiic<driV.  1  .  ■ 
20,  i33i.    Also,  Sketches  of  Win.  B.  O-d^n 
Hon.  J.  YofNG  ScA.M.MON.     Pp.  72;  Svo.     I^^i- 
For  later  nurnborK,  see  inside  ofocsvor. 
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FERGUS    PR!NTINO    CO^^PANY,    CHICAGO.  ;v 


{REYNOLDS';    MY    OV/N    TIMES. 

■NOLDS, 
Oth  he 

Giir-top;  Side  and  bouom  uncut;  Antique  P^per:  Pp^  426;  8vo.     I'iyg.     Edition  of  112  copies..    Pri' 


{REYNOLDS';    MY    OV/N    TIMES. 
Histor>'  of  Illinois;]  Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life,    By  John  Reynoi 

Gov.  of  111.,  etc.     Portrait.     Reprint  of  orisiria!  cditioR  of  1S55,  \vith  complete  Inde.\-  added.     Cic- 


{REYMOLDS')  PIONEER  HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 
Containing  the  Discovery  in  1673  and  the  History  of  the  Country  to  the  year  iSs2, 
•R-heu  the  State  Goveiiiineat  was  orgaEized.  Ey  John  Ri^ynoi.ds,  iate  G-overAor  of  Illinoi.s,  Member  J, 
Congress,  State  Senator,  and  Representative,  etc.»  Eeileville,  lU. ,  1352.  Reprinted  from  the  original  ec:t....v 
to  which  have  been  added  Notes  and  a  complete  Index.  Portraits.  Pages  45";  8vo.  Cloth  Boards;  uiivvt 
To:.ed  Paper.  ^_  (In  Press) 

THE   MARTYRDOM    OF   LOVEJOY, 
An  account  of  the  I^ife,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoyj  killed,  by  a  Pr: 
Slavery  Mob,  at  Alton,  Til.,  oa  the  ai^ht  of  Nov.  7,  1&37.     By  PIenky  Taxnek,  of  Bufi'zlo.  N.Y.,  ro  ' 
Witness.     Cloth  hoards;  Gilt-top;  Side  and  bottom  uncut;  IlKt.str.^ted ;  Pp.  233;  Svo.     1881.  Pr 


(Vol.  I.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT 

In  Edwards  County,  lilinois :  Founded  by  Morris  Birkbeck  {portrait)  and  George  FIov^ 
.-f- rtrait),  in  1817  and  iSrS.  By  George  Fiov.ek.  •  With  Preface  and  Foot-Notes  by  Hon.  E.  B..  W. 
i,i  .'..--.fc-    Complete  Subject  and.  Personal  Ii-.de.xci;.    Cloth  Bo-h/Us;  unoat.    Page,  40S;  Svo.    i88c.    Price.  Jj 

(Vol.  11.)  SKETCH  OF  ENOCH  LONG. 

n  liliJiois  Pioneer  {wlih  portrait).     By  Harvey  Reid.     Cloth  boards;  -uncut. 

Pages  J12;  Svo.     ii;S4.         Price,  i. 

(Vol.  IIL)  THE  EDV7ARDS  PAPERS. 

Ing  a  Portion  of  ;he  Coll.  of  the  MS3.  of  Ninian  Edwards,  C-J.  of  Ct.  of  Apr-: 

r,f  Ky. ;  first  dz\d  or.ly  fcv.  of  111.  T'y;  one  of  ibe  first  two  U.  S.  seriators  and  third  gov.  of  Hi      T 
:o  th;  Chic.  But.  Sec.  Oct.  letb.  1883,  by  his  son,  N.  W.  Edwakos,  ex-Att'yGeii.  of  111.     Edu-_d  !  >  •' 
K.   i'.  WASHBiJKMi.     V/ith  Steel  Portraits  of  Gov,   Edwardi  and  t>.in'I  P.  Cook;  and  20  fac-^'.n    >■  ' 
grcipn)  letters.     Complete  Index.     Cloth  U';..rd5;  uncut     Page.^  63; :  Svo.     1884.  Pri'.e, '^ 


THE  DEARBORNS  (portraits). 
:::-.:our3e  comn.omorative  of  the  Eightieth  Anniversary  of  the  Occupation  vi  ^^ 
Dearborn,  and  th'-  First  Setttement  at  Chicago.     Read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  .Soc»i.ty,  1 
d.iV;  Dec.  18,  xi:33.     i'.y  r.>ANiEi,  GooDwi.v,  Jr.     With  Remarks  of  Hons..  John  Wkntwor  ( if,  j-  'jf^ 
S:\::nos,  E.  B.  Wa;hi:;;.«<.nb,  and  1.  N.  Av.uoj.d.     Pp.  56;  Svo.     18S4.  Paper,  50  cts;    Cio'h    75  "■ 


Thi  Towne-Family  Memorial.  Com;  iled  from  the  New-F.ngland  Ili,v.orica)  and  Cc- 
jur,'  al  Register,  Tow:. e  Manuscripts,  Public  aad  Family  F..ccord5;  for  A.  N.  To'A-a<r,  .San  FrsiJcL'^-o.  ■ 
By  F.owi.N  HuiiBARy,     Pp.  124;  Svo.     rS.'io.  Paper   5     ■ 

The  Powers  Family;  A  Gen.  and  ili.st.  Record  of  Walter  Power  and  aoi-Mt  of  hi-^  Dkc.: 
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EARLY  ILLINOIS  RAILROADS, 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  fii'st  raih'oad  constructed  for 
jiassenger  traflic  in  EngLmd  was  the  Stockton-and- Darlington 
Line,  projected  b)'  P^dward  Pease"'  and  executed  by  George 
Stephenson. t  It  was  that  Mr.  Pease  who  said:  "Let  the  country 
but  make  the  railroads  and  the  railroads  will  make  the  country. ' 
Royal  assent  was  given  to  build  the  line  April  19,  1821.  Its  first 
rail  was  laid  with  considerable  ceremony  at  a  point  near  St.  John's 
AVeUvs  Stock  ton,  on  May  23,  1S22,  and  it  was  opened  for  traffic 
ori  September  27,  1825.      Its  length  was  about  fifteen  miles. 

The  first  railroad  constructed  for  freight  traffic  in  L^ngland.  on 
which  steam  was  used  as  the  means  of  propulsion,  was  the  Hetton 
Railway,  a  short  track  of  eight  miles,  built  from  the  Hetton  Col- 
liery to  tlic  docks  at  Sunderland,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Wear.  It  was  opened  on  Xovember  i.S,  1822.  Stephenson  was 
the  engineer  of  the  line,  and  he  used  five  loconiotives  upon  it  of 
his  own  design,  v.iiich  were  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  ''iron  horses."  Llere  possibl\-  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  now  become  so  common. 

The  Liverpool-and-Manchester  Road,  thirty-seveu  miles  long, 
v/as  commenced  in  1826,  and  opened  for  traftic,  September  15, 
1830.  Its  gauge  was  four  f3et,  eight-and-a-half  inches.  The 
surveys,  for  this  line  were  made  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

*  Jul  ward  J'ca^c  was  a  wealthy  iron  manufacturer. 

t  George  Ste»>henr,on  was  an  Engli^h  railrorid  engineer,  born  at.  Wylam, 
Northumberlancl  County,  i>ii^land,  June  9,  1781,  and  died  at  'I'apton  Park, 
Derbyshire,  Kn^jland,  August  12,  1848. 
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The  surveyors  were  sometimes  driven  from  their  work  by  a  mob, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  urged  on  by  the  landed  proprietors 
and  those  interested  in  the  hues  of  coaches  on  the  highway. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble,*  in  her  "Records  of  a  Life,"  under 
date  of  September,  1830.  tells  of  a  ride  taken  by  her  on  this 
road,  seated  alongside  of  Stephenson,  the  projector.  From  these 
small  beginnings  grew  the  present  immense  and  costly  railway 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  aggregation  of  18,000  miles 
of  road,  costing  $3,750,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $200,000 
per  mile. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  we  learn  that  in  August,  1825, 
a  wooden -rail  track,  that  proved  very  eflicacious,  was  in  opera- 
tion under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Randel,  an  engineer,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  excavated  earth  of  the  Delaware-and- 
Chesapeake  Canal,  below  Philadelphia.  There  was  also  a 
wooden  railway  employed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  ice 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  depot  was  established, 
*»6o  the  shipping  in  the  Delaware.  This  latter  enterprise  wp.s 
introduced  by  Turner  Camac,  who  was  largely  interested  in  pro- 
moting internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1826,  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Renssaleart  and  others  procuied 
from  the  Xew-Vork  State  legislature  a  charter  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  that  was  known 
as  the  Moliawk-and-Hudson  Railroad;  and  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  September,  1831.  Thurlow  Weed^  was  a  passenger  on 
the  first  train  that  run  o\'er  this  road,  on  August  9,  1831.  It  was 
drawn  by  the  x\merican  locomotive  De  Witt  Clinton.      This  was 

*  Miss  Kt-'mble  v/as  born  in  London,  England,  iSri.  In  1832,  she  accom- 
panied her  L:ther,  Charles  Kemble,  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1834  married 
Pierce  IjuOi-t  of  LailadKlphi.'.,  a  son  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  of 
the  same  name.      She  was  distini^mished  as  a  writer,  reader,  and  actress. 

+  Stephen  Van  Renssalear  was  a  prominent  man  in  New  ^'ork  for  many 
years,  lieutenant-governor,  member  of  congress,  and  major-general  in  the  war 
of  1812,  an'l  died  at  Albany,  January  26,  1839. 

:J:  Thurlow  Weed  was  boin  at  Cairo,  Greene  Co.,  New  York,  November 
15.  1797)  and  died  at  New-York  City,  November  22,  1S82,  having  passed  his 
life  mainly  in  conducting  a  nrwspat)er,  and  gaining  great  prominence  whilst 
editing  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
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undoubtedly  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  road  built  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1826,  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  first  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
was  employed  simply  to  bring  out  granite  from  the  quarry  near 
that  place  to  the  Xeponset  Hiver,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  and  was  worked  by  horse-power.  It  was  built  with  granite 
sleepers,  seven-and-a-half  feet  long,  laid  eight  feet  apart;  the 
rails,  five  feet  apart,  were  of  pine,  a  foot  deep,  covered  with  an 
oak  plate,  and  these  with  flat  bars  of  iron. 

The  Mauch- Chunk  Road,  nine  miles  in  length,  was  a  short 
spur  employed  to  transport  coal  from  the  mines  at  that  place  to 
the  River  Lehigh,  and  was  built  in  1827.  This  line  was  operated 
by  gravity,  though  mules  had  to  be  used  for  returning  empty  cars 
to  the  mines.  In  1828,  the  Delaware-and-Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany built  a  short  line  from  tlie  coal-mines  at  Honesdale  to  the 
terminus  of  their  canal. 

The  first  locomotive-engine  permanently  used  in  this  country 
was^^employed  on  this  line;  it  was  built  by  Foster,  Rastrick  & 
Co.  of  Stourbridge,  England,  and  first  put  in  use  August  8,  1829, 
by  Horatio  Allen,  who  had  himself  purchased  it  in  England. 
It  was  called  the  Stourbridge  Lion,  its  front  being  ornamented 
with  a  large  and  fierce-looking  face  of  a  lion. 

The  charter  of  the  South-Carolina  Railroad  was  granted  Dec. 
19,  1827;  it  was  the  first  road  built  expressly  for  use  of  locomo- 
tive power.  A  small  portion  of  the  road,  connecting  Charleston 
with  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  having  a  branch  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  or  rather  to  Hamburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Savannah  River,  was  partially  constructed  and  in  operation  as 
early  as  February,  1829.  It  was  a  short  piece  of  experimental 
track  over  which,  it  is  stated,  a  mule  drew  without  difficulty  a  car 
containing  forty-seven  bales  of  cotton.  After  making  every  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  the  average  physical  strength  of  that  animnl, 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  this  haul  must  have  been  on  a 
down-grade.  In  June  of  that  year,  a  plan  for  active  operations 
was  instituted,  and  in  December,  the  legislature  authorized  a  loan 
by  the  State  to  the  company  of  $100,000. 
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There  was  at  the  time  a  great  prejudice  against  the  scheme,  and 
to  save  themselves  from  satire  and  ridicule,  the  directors  stole 
quietly  out  on  the  night  of  January  9,  1830,  and  turned  the  first 
sod  of  what  is  known  as  the  South-Carolina  Railroad.  In  April. 
a  car  propelled  by  a  sail  was  used.  In  November,  steam-power 
was  introduced.  The  first  locomoti\'e  consinicted  in  America, 
under  a  contract,  for  actual  service  on  a  railroad,  was'  for  this 
line.  It  was  built  at  the  ^^'est-Point  Foundry  in  New  York  in 
1830,  and  was  called  the  Best  Friend.  There  is  a  story  told  that 
when  this  road  was  completed  to  Cheraw,  thirteen  miles  from 
Charleston,  a  traveler  arrived  at  the  former  place  and  inquired  of 
a  negro  man  working  in  a  field,  what  distance  it  was  to  Charles- 
ton, he  replied:  "Massa,  if  yer's  gwyne  a  horseback,  it's  "bout 
'leven  miles;  if  yer 's  gwyne  to  walk,  it's  up  mountain  all  the 
way;  but  if  yer's  gwyne  by  the  railroad,  you  're  thar  now."  On 
October  2,  1833,  the  entire  road  to  Hamburg  was  completed, 
and  was  at  that  time  the  longest  road  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
first  railroad  that  carried  the  L^nited-States  mail. 

The  Lake-Ponchartrain  Railroad,  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
to  the  lake,  four-and-a-half  miles,  was  opened  April  16,  183 1. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  by  tlie  board  of  aldermen  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  January,  1833,  ])ermission  was  given  to  the 
Harlem-Railroad  Company  to  lay  its  tracks  from  Twenty-third 
Street  through  the  centre  of  the  Fourth  or  Broadway  Avenue  to 
Harlem  River,  at  a  point  about  three  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge.  On  May  .4,  1832,  an  additional  privilege  of  laying  a 
single  track  from  Twenty-third  Street  down  the  Bowery  to  Prince 
Street  was  granted.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for  the 
first  railroad  in  tlie  city  was  celebrated  01:1  February  25,  1832. 
Cars  were  run  for  the  first  time  over  a  part  of  the  road  to  Mur- 
ray's Hill,  in  June,  1833.  I'he  road  was  completed  from  Prince 
to  P2ighty-fourth  Street  in  the  sj^ring  of  1834. 

On  April  24,  1832,  the  act  incorporating  the  New-York-and- 
Erie  Railway  was  passed.  There  wis  considerable  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  tliat  State,  and  to  this  road  in 
particular,  coining  more  paiticularly  from  those  who  looked  upon 
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the  railroad  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  canal,  at  that  time  the 
pride  of  the  State. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Baltimore-and-Ohio  Railroad  Company 
was  the  first  cliartered  and  fully-organized  company  in  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  an  extended  line  of  railway,  though 
it  was  not  originally'designed  for  the  use  of  steam-power.  Ad- 
mitting this,  ^Iaryland  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
state  in  the  Union  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  and  she  claims  also  to  have  been  the  first  to  devote 
the  public  resources  to  the  support  of  the  system. 

The  construction  of  this  line  was  the  result  of  frequent  con- 
ferences, held  in  Baltimore,  in  the  fall  of  1826,  in  relation  to  the 
loss  that  city  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  trade  with  the  West,  having  been  drawn  to  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  by  the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Erie  Canal. 

An  act  of  incorporation  \\  as  granted  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Feh^ary  28,  1827,  ten  months  before  the  South-Carolina  road 
v.'as  incorporated,  and  the  company  organized  on  April  24,  of 
that  year.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  although  lialtimore  was  at 
this  early  day  looking  to  the  West  for  a  sustaining  traffic,  yet  its 
systtnn  was  not  extended  to  Chicago  until  November  16,  1874, 
nearly  fifty  years  after,  The  beginning  of  the  work  was  inaugu- 
rated with  becoming  ceremonies;  July  4,  1828,  was  chosen  as 
the  most  fitting  day,  and  "Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,'''^  then  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  was  selected  to  begin  a  work,  regarding  which 
he  remarked  :  "  I  consider  this  among  the  most  important  acts 
of  my  life,  second  only  to  my  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.'' 

The  first  division  of  the  road,  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott  Mills, 
fourteen  miles,  was  opened  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
by  horse-power  on  May  24,  1830.  The  Relay  House,  eight  miles 
from  the  city,  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  point  for  changing 

*  Charles  Carroll,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  September  20,  1737,  U.  S. 
senator  and  last  survivor  of  the  sij^ners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  14,  1S3?.. 
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horses.  Steam-power  was  introduced  on  August  30,  in  the  same  . 
year.  The  first  locomotive  used,  an  experimental  machine,  was 
built  by  Peter  Cooper,*  the  now  venerable  philanthropist,  who 
celebrated  his  ninty-second  birthday  a  few  days  since.  It  made 
its  first  trip  August  28,  1830,  and  outran  a  horse-car  in  a  trial  of 
speed.  It  was  Xh^  first  built  in  America^  and  the  first  used  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  did 
not  weigh  over  a  ton,  and  was  appropriately  named  the  Tom 
Thumb.+  In  many  of  the  communications  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Baltimore  papers  in  183 1,  for  and  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road  through  the  city  to  tide-water,  an  effort  was 
made  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  draymen,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  ruin  their  business  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
livelihood.  During  the  early  days  of  construction,  the  enterprise 
met  with  very  bitter  opposition  from  the  Chesapeake-and-Ohio 
Canal  Company,  and  the  old  battle  between  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation still  rages  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

^  In  advertising  for  proposals  for  locomotives  in  January,  1831, 
the  notice  specified  that  the  engines  were  to  be  of  sufficient  power 
to  haul  fifteen  tons  ;  and  that  the  engine  itself  should  not  weigli 

*  Peter  Cooper,  the  owner  and  builder  of  Cooper  Institute,  was  born  in 
Xew-Voik  City,  Febmary  12,  1791,  and  died  there,  April  4,  1883. 

+  It  was  simply  designed  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  locomotive,  and 
after  running  a  short  time  between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott  Station  it  was 
taken  off  the  road.  The  locomotive  was  a  small  affair,  weighing  about  a  Ion, 
with  wheels  not  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  3^-inch  cylinders.  The  upright 
boiler  was  of  the  size  of  those  now  to  be  found  in  kitchens.  A  blower  was 
provided  to  increase  the  draught.  At  first  the  locomotive  was  fitted  with  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  wheels  were  turned  by  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the 
piston-rod  instead  of  by  a  crank,  and  by  which  an  increase  of  power  in  the 
proportion  of  S  to  5  was  gained  over  the  crank.  It  broke  twice  during  the 
locomotive's  trial  trip,  and  Mr,  Cooper  was  obliged  to  substitute  the  ordinary 
crank.  When  the  public  experiment  was  made  this  locomotive  drew  a  car 
containing  thirty -six  persons,  including  ex-Mnyor  John  H.  B.  Latrobe  of 
Baltimore,  besides  carrying  six  persons  and  its  fuel  and  water.  Mr.  Cooper 
acted  as  engineer.  The  thirteen  mile.^  were  made  against  an  average  ascend- 
ing grade  of  eiglitecn  feet  to  the  mile  and  around  many  turns  in  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes,  and  the  return  trip  was  made  in  fifty-seven  minutes. 
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more  than  3^2  tons  ;  and  of  those  offered  only  one  was  found 
capable  of  hauling  the  specified  weight.  This  was  built  at  York, 
Pa.,  by  Davis  &  Gartner,  and  was  called  the  York.  It  made  a 
trip  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott  Mills,  fourteen  miles,  in  one  hour. 
A  year  later,  they  had  put  on  the  road  a  second  engine  of  greater 
weight  and  power  called  the  Atlantic. 

To  the  Baltimore-and-Ohio  Company  belongs  the  credit  of 
solving  many  of  the  problems  which  presented  themselves  first  in 
connection  with  the  great  system  of  travel  and  inland  transporta- 
tion.* 

In  the  preface  of  a  little  work  recently  published,  an  old  story 
is  revived  of  a  punctiliously  polite  Greek  who,  while  performing 
the  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  an  infant  daughter,  felt 
bound  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  spectators  for  "bringing  out 
such  a  ridiculously  small  corpse  to  so  large  a  crowd;"  and  in 
looking  over  the  very  early  records  of  railroad- building  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  one  finds  comparatively  so  little  of  real  interest 
to  note  as  to  require  almost  an  apology  for  presenting  it.  Here 
and  there  was  heard  a  faint  cry  for  a  railroad,  followed  in  some 
instances  by  a  feeble  attemjjt  at  construction. 

On  January  28,  183 1,  an  act  was  ])assed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  this  State  for  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  canal  or  railroad 
in  St. Clair  County;  this  is  the  first  reference  made  to  the  subject 
of  railroads  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  and  survey  the  American  Bottom  in 
St.  Clair  County  from  the  bluffs  to  the  Mississippi  River  opposite 
St.  Louis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  probable 
expense  of  constructing  a  canal  or  railroad,  and  make  report 
thereof  to  the  next  legislature. 

At  the  same  session,  by  an  act,  approved  February  15,  1831, 
to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  lUinois- 
and-Michigan  Canal,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  superintending 
commissioner  to  cause  the  engineer  em})loyed  by  him  to  ascer- 
tain, as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit,  whether 

*  "History  of  the  Baltimore-and-Ohio  Railroad  Company  by  a  citizen  of 
Baltimore,"  published  in  1853. 
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the  Calamic  will  be  a  sufficient  feeder  for  the  part  of  the  canal 
between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  Rivers,  or  whether  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  is  not  preferable  or  will  be  of  more  public 
utility  than  a  canal. 

And  if  the  commissioners  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency 
of  said  river,  and  that  a  canal  will  be  of  more  public  utility  than 
a  railroad,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  commence  the  excavations 
without  delay.  This  is  the  second  reference  to  the  subject  of 
railways.'^ 

*  James  jNI.  Bucklin,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Raikvay  Age  of  February 
21,  1878,  says: 

"The  first  road  projected  and  located  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  was  the 
Illinois-and-Michigan  Railroad,  extending  from  the  City  of  Chicago  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  which  was  designed  by  the  legislature 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Illinois-and-Michigan  Canal  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  on  the  Summit  level,  and  of  the  enormous  cost  of  a  through- 
cut  to  draw  a  supply  of  water  from  I>ake  Michigan,  which  was  reported  by 
me  as  the  result  of  my  first  examination  of  the  route  in  1830,  a  season  of 
extreme  drought. 

"Thereupon  the  legislature  memorialized  congress  to  change  the  character 
of  the  improvement,  without  forfeiting  the  endowments  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal.  Upon  this  being  granted,  the  legislature  required  the 
canal  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road in  lieu  of  the  canal. 

"Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  canal  commissioners,  I 
proceeded  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and,  after  completing  the  survey 
and  location  of  the  canal,  selected  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  the  Chicago  River,  then  called  Wolf  Point,  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  Illinois-and-Michigan  Railroad. 

"From  this  point  a  straight  line,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  was  run  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Desplaines  River,  called  Laughton's  ^\Drd,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
trader  who  lived  there  and  made  use  of  the  water-power  to  run  a  small  mill. 
Crossing  the  Desplaines  at  the  ford,  the  line  was  then  continued  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Illinois  River,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanka- 
kee, forming  a  junction  with  the  line  of  canal  previously  located.  No  heavy 
work  was  required  on  the  whole  route;  the  profiles  exhibited  only  a  continu- 
ous light  fill,  with  a  maximum  graduation  of  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  the 
minimum  curvature,  2000  feet. 

"  Before  reporting  to  the  canal  commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  Illinois- 
and-Michigan  Railroad,  I  took  all  the  maps,  profiles,  and  computations  to 
Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  friend  whom  I  thoughit  capable  of 
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Tlie  legislature,  at  its  session  begun  and  held  in  Vandalia,  Dec. 
;,  rS32,  incorporated  the  Springfield-and-Alton  Turnpike- Road 
I Minpany,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  turnpike-road  from 
^.  ringneld  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  St.  Clair  County, 
;.  ;>o5ite  St.  Louis,  "to  transport,  take,  and  carry  property  and 
-^.r-ons  upon  the  same  by  the  power  and  force  of  steam,  of  ani- 
;ra!s,  or  of  any  mechanical  or  other  power,  or  of  any  combination 
i  f  ihem  which  the  said  corporation  may  choose  to  employ." 

:  ving  good  advice  on  a  brand)  of  engineering  with  which  I  was  not  familiar, 
i  !;i>  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Knight,  chief-engineer  of  the  Baltimore -and -Ohio 
ivtilroad.  I  found  him  and  Mr.  E.  Latrobe  at  Washington,  having  just  com- 
.  '.  I'ld  the  location  of  the  Washington  branch  of  that  road.  They  examined 
•si'h  some  interest  the  proFdes  of  a  road  no  miles  long  with  a  maximum 
.'jl'c  of  twenty  feet  per  mile,  almost  coincident  with  the  surface,  the  long, 
'.aight  lines  and  large  curvatures,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  profile 
'  the  Washington  branch,  its  fifty-foot  grades  and  fifty-foot  cuts  and  fills, 
>  .'n:aining  ten  times  the  quantities  required  for  the  graduation  of  the  whole 
route  of  the  IIlinois-and-Michigan  Railroad,  which  was  yet  quite  equal  to 
the  branch  in  operative  power  and  business  capacity,  although  nearly  three 
?;me5  as  long. 

"Mr.  Knight  advised  'the  construction  of  ten  miles  of  double  track  at  each 
'fmiinus;  that  the  bridges  and  culverts  should  be  double  tracks;  to  ballast 
'.he  roaa  well;  to  makes  the  curves  as  large  as  possible;  and  to  recommend 
'•he  use  of  T  rail,  eighty  pounds  to  the  yard  in  weight.' 

•  "But  notwithstanding  that,  in  my  report  to  the  canal  commissioners  I  dem- 
'>MV.rated,  as  I  supposed,  that  to  construct  a  canal  and  make  it  a  reliable  work 
■*ould  cost  over  $100,000  per  mile,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  would  not 
<^<ceed  $25,000  per  mile;  that  its  construction  would  require  but  a  short  time 
comparatively;  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  construction  and  diminish 
'^le  cost  of  the  canal;  and  that  the  land-grant,  if  reserved,  would  in  all  proba- 
'^''ity  ultimately  pay  for  both  the  railroad  and  the  canal.  Nothing  could  be 
■■^fi^ed  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  of  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  popular 
p-'ejudice  then  existing  in  favor  of  transportation  by  water.  If  that  had  been 
•-"ssible,  the  lUinois-and-Michigan  Railroad  v/ould  have  been  in  full  operation 
'■'-■fore  work  was  fairly  commenced  on  the  canal,  and  contiimed  down  the 
^alleys  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  Alto.i,  the  object  of  those 
■•'•Ho  advocated  a  railroad,  with  the  view  of  making  it  one  of  the  most  power- 
-^1,  most  efficient,  and  economical  freight  lines  in  the  United  States — the 
k'^ades  not  to  exceed  twenty  feet  per  mile. 

"If  this  project  had  been  consummated,  Chicago  long  since  would  have 
•^'en  in  effect  almost  as  near  the  (Ailf  of  Mexico  as  St. Louis  now  is." 
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Four  commissioners  were  appointed,  and  it  was  made  their 
duty  to  be  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  St.  Louis,  to  open  books  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  "and  to  do  such  other  things 
as  in  their  opinion  is  best  calculated  to  get  said  stock  taken  up." 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  a  sensation  these  commissioners  must 
have  created  in  these  financial  centers.  Who  can  tell,  at  this  late 
day,  what  measures  were  resorted  "to  get  said  stock  taken  up?" 

But  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  and  we  forbear  to  pursue  it. 
This  corporation  was  given  power  ,  to  regulate  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  goods  and  passengers  should  be  transported, 
and  as  to  the  collection  of  tolls,  limited  to  a  net  result  of  twelve 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 

In  lieu  of  a  turnpike,  the  directors  might  build  a  single  or 
double  railroad,  and  they  v\-ere  to  have  ten  years  within  which  to 
compete  it. 

A  similar  act  was  approved  March  2,  1833,  incorporating  the 
Rushville-and-Beardstown  Turnpike-Road  Company. 

At  the  session  of  1834,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Chicago- 
and-Vincennes  Railroad  Company,  but  the  work  was  not  com- 
menced for  many  years  afterward. 

Governor  Duncan,  in  his  message  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1834,  referring  to  the  work  of  internal  improvement  gen- 
erally, says:  "Of  the  different  plans  proposed,  I  find  that  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  and  my  worthy  predecessors  have 
recommended  a  railroad,  in  which  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled 
to  differ  with  them  in  opinion.  In  my  judgment,  experience  has 
shown  canals  to  be  much  more  useful  and  generally  cheaper  of 
construction  than  railroads;  they  require  less  expensive  repairs, 
and  are  continually  improving,  and  will  last  forever;  while  rail- 
roads are  kept  in  repair  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  will  last 
but  about  lifteen  years.'' 

But  judging  from  the  language  of  his  next  regular  message  to 
the  house,  in  1835,  '^'^  ""''^y  reasonably  conclude  that  his  views 
had  materially  changed,  for,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  at 
tlie  special  session  begun  December  7,  1835,  ^^^  says:    "When 
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we  look  abroad  and  see  the  extensive  lines  of  intercommunica- 
tion penetrating  almost  every  section  of  our  sister  states,  when 
we  see  the  canal-boat  and  the  locomotive  bearing,  with  seeming 
nriuniph,  the  rich  productions  of  the  interior  to  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ocean,  almost  annihilating  time,  burden,  and  space,  what 
patriot  bosom  does  not  beat  high  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
give  to  Illinois  her  full  share  of  those  advantages  which  are 
adorning  her  sister  states,  and  which  a  munificent  Providence 
seems  to  invite  by  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  our  whole  country 
to  such  imi3rovements." 

Numerous  charters  were  granted  at  this  session,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  many  patriot  bosoms  willing  to  beat  high 
enough  to  carry  out  the  enterprises. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  up  to  this  period,  1835, 
public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  about  equally  divided  in  favor 
of  the  canal  and  the  railroad  system.  On  January  17,  1835,  ^^^' 
ing  a  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  propriety  of  incorporating  a 
compciny  to  build  a  railroad  from  Logansport,  Ind.,  to  Quincy, 
111.,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gatewood,''^  a  member  of  the  senate,  said:  "I 
am  opposed  to  the  railroad  because  I  am  convinced  that  its  con- 
struction will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Michigan  Canal." 

In  an  editorial,  published  in  the  Sangamo  yourpal^\  Feb.  21, 
1835,  the  editor  says:  "While  we  fully  acknowledge  the  great 
importance  of  the  proposed  railroad  from  Alton  to  Springfield  to 
this  section  of  the  State,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a  work 
of  general  importance  it  can  bear  no  comparison  to  the  Michi- 
gan-and-Illinois  Canal." 

Gov.  John  Reynolds, J  in  that  charming   contribution   to   the 

*  William  J.  Gatewood  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house  of  re])resenta- 
tives  in  1830-2  from  Shav/neetown,  Gallatin  Co.,  and  senator  from  1834  to 
1842. 

+  The  S'.i7i^amo  Joiir)ial  ai  1835,  edited  for  many  years  by  the  late  Simeon 
!■  rancls,  is  still  published  under  the  name  of  The  Spriir^field  yotir)tal. 

X  John  Reynolds,  born  in  Montgoniery  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  P'ebruary  26, 
17^8,  besides  being  governor,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  congress,  and 
<lJed  at  lielleville,  111.,  May  8,  1865.  His  celebrated  work  entitled  "My  Own 
Tirnes,"  has  been  recently  republished  by  the  Fergus  Printing  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  are  also  reprinting  his  "Pioneer  History  of  Illinois." 
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literature  of  the  State,  entitled,  "My  Own  Times,"  claims  that  he 
originated  the  first  piece  of  railroad  actually  constructed  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  and  this  is  his  account  of  it: 

'•'Being  left  out  of  Congress  in  1836,  I  was  overflowing  with 
energy  and  vigor,  so  that  I  could  not  remain  quiet  and  idle.  I 
had  a  large  tract  of  land  located  on  the  ^Mississippi  Bluff,  six 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  which  contained  in  it  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties of  bituminous  coal.  This  coal-mine  was  the  nearest  St.  Louis 
of  any  other  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  had  also 
most  of  the  land  on  which  a  railroad  might  be  constructed  to 
convey  the  coal  on  to  the  market.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  few  others  with  myself  decided  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the 
bluff  to  the  Mississippi,  opposite  St.  Louis.  This  road  ^\■as  about 
six  miles  long,  and  although  short,  the  engineer  made  an  errone- 
ous calculation  of  the  cost,  making  the  estimate  less  than  one- 
half  the  real  cost.  We  all  embarked  in  this  enterprise  when 
we  knew  very  little  about  the  construction  of  a  railroad  or  the 
capacity  of  tlie  market  for  the  use  of  coal.  In  fact,  the  company 
had  nothing  but  an  excessive  amount  of  energy  and  vigor,  to- 
gether with  some  wealth  and  some  standing,  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  road,  and  we  accomplished  it. 

"We  were  forced  to  bridge  a  lake  over  2000  feet  across,  and 
we  drove  down  piles  more  than  eighty  feet  into  the  mud  and 
water  of  the  lake  on  which  to  erect  the  bridge.  W^e  put  three 
piles  on  the  top  of  one  another  and  fastened  the  ends  together. 
AVe  battered  the  ])iles  down  with  a  metal  battering-ram  of  1400 
pounds  v.-eight. 

"The  members  of  the  company  themselves  hired  the  ]iands — 
at  times  a  hundred  a  day — and  overlooked  the  work. 

"They  built  shanties  to  board  the  hands  in,  and  procured  pro>- 
visions  and  lodgings  for  them.  They  graded  the  track,  cut  and 
hauled  the  timber,  piled  the  lake,  built  tlie  road,  and  had  it  run- 
ning in  one  season,  of  the  year  1837.  This  work  was  performed 
in  opposition  to  much  clamor  against  it,  that  it  would  not  succeed, 
and  that  we  would  break  at  it,  and  such  predictions. 

"  We  had  not  the  means  or  the  time  in  one  year  to  procure  the 
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iron  for  the  rails  or  a  locomotive,  so  we  were. compelled  to  work 
the  road  without  iron,  and  with  horse-power. 

"  We  did  so,  and  delivered  much  coal  at  the  river.  It  is 
strange  how  it  v\-as  possible  Ave  could  construct  this  road  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  such  an  improvement  was  new  to  every  one  as 
well  as  our  company. 

"In  the  spring  of  1838,  1  offered  for  Congress,  and  we  con- 
sidered it  best  to  sell  out,  as  I  could  not  attend  to  the  road  with 
the  rest  of  the  company.  We  sold  and  took  no  mortgage  on  the 
property.  We  lost  by  the  sale  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  sold  for  less  by  twenty  thousand  dollars  than  it  cost  us. 
I  lost  in  the  enter[)rise  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
members  of  the  com])any,  and  I  one  of  them,  lived  out  on  the 
premises  of  the  road  day  and  night  v/hile  the  work  was  progress- 
ing ;  and  I  assert  that  it  was  the  greatest  work  or  enterprise  ever 
performed  in  Illinois,  under  the  circumstances.  Jjut  it  well-nigh 
brok«^ais  all.'"' 

This  road  was  known  as  the  Coal-Mine  Bluff  Railroad,  and 
was  constructed  from  some  point  near  Illinoistown,  now  known 
as  East  St.  Louis.  It  was  built  with  a  wooden  rail,  and  operated 
by  horse-power. 

It  was  not  regularly  chartered  until  February  26,  1841,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  the  St.  Clair- Railroad  Company,  and  the 
company  was  authorized  to  finish  the  railroad  from  the  bluffs  in 
St.  Clair  County  to  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and 
also  to  build  a  few  short  spurs,  (jn  February  10,  1859,  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Pittsburg  Railroad -and -Coal  Company. 
On  Feb.  16,  1865,  the  title  of  the  company  vv'as  again  changed 
to  that  of  Illinois-and-St.  Louis  Railroad,  which  it  now  holds. 
It  extends  from  Belleville  to  PLast  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  has  three  miles  of  branch  roads. 

Governor  Re)nolds  gives  Judge  Sidney  Rreese  the  credit  of 
having  first  brought  the  plan  of  a  central  road,  to  notice  by  a 
newspaper  publication,  to  which  we  will  hereafter  refer,  although 
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he  claims  that  Lieut.-Gov.  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,*  in  the  senate 
of  1832,  proposed  a  survey  for  a  central  road  from  Cairo  to  Peru. 
This  brings  us  to  speak  of  that  letter  which  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  in  after-years,  in  his  correspondence  with  Judge  Breese, 
referred  to  in  not  very  complimentary  terms.  The  letter  itself  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  bears  so  directly  upon  our 
subject  that  we  venture  to  quote  it  in  full.  It  first  appeared  in 
the  Illinois  Advocate^  published,  we  believe,  in  Lebanon,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Vandalia,  October  16,  1835. 
j^^'JoHN  Y.  Sawyer,' Esq. ,t 

^' Dear  Sir: — Having  some  leisure  from  the  labors  of  my  circuit, 
I  am  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  in  giving  to  the  pubHc  a 
plan,  the  outline  of  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
friend  in  Bond  County  a  few  days  since  (Mr.  Waite  X  of  Green- 
ville), by  which  the  North  may  get  their  long-wished-for  canal, 
and  the  southern  and  interior  counties  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion quite  as  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

"In  doing  so,  I  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  if  my  motives  may 
not  be  assailed,  and  myself  subjected  to  unkind  remarks,  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  the  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
throw  all  personal  considerations  into  the  shade. 

"The  plan  th^  is  this  :  At  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
Illinois  River  let  a  railroad  be  constructed,  to  extend  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  following,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  third  principal  meridian,  and  let  the  credit  of  the  State  be 
pledged  for  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  both  works.  This 
would  be  doing  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  three  of  the  most 

*  Alexander  AL  Jenkins  was  speaker  of  the  liouse  of  representatives  from 
Jackson  Co.,  in  1832,  and  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1834,  with  Gov. 
Joseph  Duncan. 

+  John  "^'ork  Sawyer  was  elected  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1824-5.  lie  resided  at  Edwardsville,  and  died  prior 
to  1847. 

X  William  Smith  Waite  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March  5,  1789,  and 
die<i  at  Greenville,  Bond  Co.,  July  17,  1865.  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  ardent  advocates  of  railroads  in  Illinois.— See  "History  of  Bond  Co." 
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prominent  portions  of  our  State,  and  would  create  a  unity  of  effort 
and  concert  of  action  that  would  overcome  every  obstacle.  The 
general  government  also  would  grant  some  of  the  unappropriated 
land  on  the  contemplated  road  throughout  its  whole  extent  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
means  we  can  raise  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  When 
made,  its  benefits  will  be  incalculable.  It  will  make  the  southern 
and  interior  counties,  cause  them  to  settle,  raise  the  value  of  their 
lands  (which  are  intrinsically  as  good  as  any),  and  furnish  the 
means  of  transportation  for  their  products  either  to  a  Northern  or 
Southern  market,  of  which  they  are  now  destitute. 

"It  is  a  stupendous  project,  but  one  so  easy  of  accomplishment, 
so  just,  so  equal,  and  so  well  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping 
energies  of  the  South  and  of  the  interior,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  if  our  effort  is  made  at  the  approaching  session  of 
the  legislature,  but  that  the  canal  and  the  road  will  be  under 
contract  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  loan  is  authorized. 

"Xo  sectional  objections  can  operate  successfully  against  the 
project,  nor  will  the  people  complain  of  a  loan  the  benefits  of 
which  are  to  be  so  general  and  so  important.  Posterity  will  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  if  we  do  leave  them  a  debt  to  pay,  when  at 
the  same  time  we  leave  them  the  most  ample  means  for  discharg- 
ing it.  These  things  have  not  been  regarded  i.  die  proper  light. 
Xo  objection  should  ever  be  made  to  incurring  such  debts  when 
the  fund  is  left  out  of  which  to  pay  them.  As  well  might  the 
heir  object  to  taking  his  estate  of  half  a  million  because  encum- 
bered bv  a  mortcrac(e  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  a 
united,  zealous  effort  at  the  next  session,  an  artificial  artery 
through  the  heart  of  our  State,  the  fairest  and  richest  in  the 
Union,  can  be  made,  which  will  not  be  surpassed  by  the  stu- 
pendous achievements  of  a  similar  kind  in  tlie  other  and  older 
states. 

"To  avoid  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  let  the  expenditures  on 

both  workf.  commence  at  the  same  time,  and  be  prosecuted  with 

equal  ene.gy,  and  when  this  main  artery  is  finished,  it  will  not  be 

long  befc  e  smaller  ones,  branching  off  to  the  Wabash  and  Upper 
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Mississippi,  will  be  constructed.  Then  Illinois  will  rival  any 
other  State  of  our  vast  confederacy,  not  excepting  even  that 
which  is  so  proudly,  yet  so  justly  styled  the  Empire  State. 

"To  ascertain  the  interests  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  its 
favor,  take  a  map  of  the  State  and  trace  upon  it  the  proposed 
route,  and  notice  the  many  important  and  flourishing  counties 
and  towns  it  will  pass  through  and  which  it  will  benelit-. 

"Assuming  Utica  or  Ottav/a  as  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
will  terminate,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  bears  from  it  some  few 
miles  west.  To  reach  it,  the  road  would  pass  through  LaSalie, 
McLean,  Macon,  a  part  of  Shelby,  Fayette,  a  part  of  Bond, 
Clinton,  \Vashington,  Perry,  Jackson,  Union,  and  terminate  as 
above  in  Alexander  County.  Pursuing  nearly  a  direct  line,  it 
would  pass  through  Bloomington,  Decatur,  and  Vandalia,  where 
it  would  intersect  the  National  Road,  Carlyle,  New  Nashville, 
Pinckneyville,  Brownsville,  Jonesboro,  all  seats  of  justice  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Along  the  whole  route, 
especially  on  the  southern  portion  of  it,  abundant  materials  of 
the  best  kind  can  be  had  to  construct  the  work.  The  distance 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  on  a  straight  line,  is  only  300 
miles,  and  the  necessary  deviations  from  that  course  will  not 
make  it  more  than  350  miles. 

"Three-fourths  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  from  Utica  or  Ottawa  to 
Pinckneyville,  in  Perry  County,  the  surface  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  you  can  determine  by  the  eye,  is  level  or  undulating;  the  re- 
mainder is  hilly,  but  by  no  means  mountainous. 

"Taking  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Alton-and-Springfield  Road 
as  data,  which  is  on  an  average  fraction  over  $/ooo  per  mile,  the 
cost  of  this  will  not  exceed  $2,500,000,  a  sum  insignificant  in- 
deed, when  we  consider  the  immense  benefits  to  ourselves  d  to 
posterity  that  must  flow  from  its  expenditure  for  such  an  object. 

"Allowing  fifteen  miles  an  hour  a^  the  maximum  of  speed  uy  i 
it,  a  locomotive  v;ith  its  train  of  cars  can  kindle  its  fire  at  Ottawa 
in  the  morning  and  on  the  next  rekindle  it  at  the  juncMon  of  the 
Ohio.  P>om  this  point  an  uninterrupted  communica  ,.';.  exists 
at  all  seasons  with  every  part  of  the  world,  and  when  iht-  canal 
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and  the  lakes  of  the  North  are  locked  up  by  ice  the  markets  of 
the  South  can  be  reached  with  certainty  and  speed  by  the  rail- 
way and  the  Mississippi. 

"Let  then  the  South,  the  interior,  and  the  North  unite— let  the 
project  be  submitted  at  the  coming  session,  let  the  loan  be  au- 
thorized, and  let  us  all  enter  upon  it  with  that  determined  spirit 
which  should  characterize  all  great  uiidertakings  and  success  is 
certain.  They  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  its  commencement 
and  completion  will  have  erected  for  themselves  a  monument 
more  durable  than  marble,  and  throughout  all  future  time  will 
receive,  as  they  well  deserve,  the  grateful  thanks  of  a  generous 
people. 

"I  hope  some  gentleman  may  feel  sufficient  interest  in  this 
matter  to  consider  it  maturely  and  give  the  result  of  their  deliber- 
ations to  the  public  through  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  great,  mag- 
nificent, and  feasible  project.     It  can — it  will  be  accomplished. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\ant, 

''Sidney  Breese." 

The  editor  of  the  Sa/zga/m?  Journal  was  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  canal  and  also  to  the  Wabash-and-Mississippi  Rail- 
road scheme. 

In  liis  editorial,  published  in  his  issue  of  Oct.  31,  1835,  com- 
menting upon  Judge  Breese's  letter,  he  says:  "The  Illinois  Canal 
and  the  Wabash-and-Mississippi  Railroad  are  both  works  of  vast 
importance.  The  humblest  means  which  we  possess  shall  be 
employed  in  their  behalf  on  all  suitable  occasions."  But  in  the 
same  article  he  can  not  refrain  from  giving  the  judge  great  credit 
for  the  very  able  suggestion  contained  in  his  letter,  and  also  adds 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  times:  "We  rejoice  to  witness  the  spirit 
c""  iternal  improvenient  now  manifesting  itself  in  every  part  of 
Ilhnois." 

The  effect  of  this  letter  is  shown  in  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  legislature,  held  in  Vandalia,  commencing  December,  1836. 

On  OctOber  19,  in  the  same  year,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Shelby  County  was  convened  at  the  court-liouse,  and  Judge  Breese 
was  re('uested  to  give  his  views  of  the  contemplated  })roject  to 
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the  meeting,  which  lie  did,  addressing  them  at  some  length  on 
the  subject.  The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  following  day, 
when  Judge  Breese  again  spoke  in  support  of  a  resolution,  which 
passed  unanimously,  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  Shelby 
County  to  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  their 
representatives  to  support  a  law  having  for  its  object  the  loaning 
of  mone}'  to  construct  a  railroad,  as  suggested  in  Judge  Breese's 
letter. 

The  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  was  to  confer  with 
similar  committees  appointed  in  other  counties  through  which 
the  line  was  to  be  constructed. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Stei)hen  A.  Douglas,''  dated,  Springfield, 
January  25,  185 1,  while  the  charter  of  the  present  Illinois-Cen- 
tral line  was  under  discussion,  Judge  Breese  says: 

"I  claim  to  have  projected  the  great  road  in  my  letter  of  1835, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  and  disinterested  men  that 
claim  will  be  allowed.  I  have  said  and  written  more  in  favor  of 
it  than  any  olher;  it  has  been  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition 
to  accomplish  it,  and  when  my  last  resting-place  shall  be  marked 
by  the  cold  marble,  which  gratitude  or  aftection  may  erect,  I 
desire  no  otlier  inscription  than  this: 

"He  who  sleeps  beneath  it  projected  the  [Illinois]- 
Central  Railroad." 

About  the  same  time  the  legislature  met  at  Vandalia,  in  1S36, 
say  Davidson  and  Stuve,  in  their  "History  of  Illinois,"  t  "there 
was  also  held  in  that  city  a  convention  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State,  who  favored  a  general  system  of  internal 

"*  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  whilst  a  judge  of  the  .supreme  court,  was  elected 
in  1843  to  the  house  of  representatives  from  Quiucy,  III.,  at  the  same  time 
with  John  Wentworth,  from  the  Chica;^o  district.  After  serving  two  terms, 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  James  Semple  in  the  U.  S.  senate  and  ontinued  a 
memljer  of  that  body  until  his  death,  at  the  Tremont  House,  Cliica^o,  June 
3,  1 86 1.  Judge  iJreese  entered  the  senate  at  the  same  time  that  Juc'ge  Douglas 
entered  the  house. 

t  "A  Complete  History  of  Illinois  frcmi  1673  to  1873.  By  Alexander 
Davidson  and  Bernard  Stuve.     Springfield,  Illinois,  1874." 
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improvements,  and  their  object  in  meeting  at  that  time  and  place 
was  to  exert  an  intiuence  upon  the  members  of  the  legislature  to 
compel  them  to  support  and  further  all  proceedings  that  would 
serve  to  aid  and  carry  out  their  cherished  scheme;  they  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  be  carried  out  regardless  of 
consequences;  they  indulged  in  the  wildest  fancies,  and  fell  into 
the  strangest  vagaries;  they  would  not  listen  to  reason  or  allow 
any  one  to  suggest  doubts  as  to  complete  success  of  their  entire 
scheme;  to  their  minds  the  State  was  fully  equal  to  all  they  might 
suggest,  and  abundantly  able  in  resource  to  carry  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination." 

Gov.  Joseph  Duncan,'''  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  that 
session,  seems  to  have  been  not  a  whit  behind  the  members  of 
the  convention.  He  again  earnestly  recommends  that  the  work 
of  internal  improvement  proceed  until,  as  he  expresses  it,  ''  the 
whole  country  shall  be  intersected  by  canals  and  railroads,  and 
our  beautiful  prairies  enlivened  by  thousands  of  steam-engines 
drawing  after  them  lengthened  trains  freighted  with  the  abundant 
productions  of  our  fertile  soil." 

The  scheme  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  press,  and  the  people 
joined  their  voices  in  resolutions  at  public  meetings  held  all  over 
the  State. 

''On  January  18,  1836,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
passed  an  act  incorporating  an  "  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany." The  act  named  fifty-eight  incorporators,  and  included 
among  these  is  the  name  of  Sidney  Breese,  afterward  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  our  State,  and  who  at  a  later  period  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part  in  obtaining  the  charter  of  the  present 
Illinois-Central  Company. 

In  the  charter  of  1836,  authority  was  given  to  build  a  railroad 
from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois  River,  near  the 

*  Joseph  Duncan,  governor  from  1834-8,  member  of  congress  from  1827-- 
35,  a  soldier  of  tlie  war  of  1812,  died  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  January  15,  1844. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  under  Col,  George  Croghan  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
•Stephenson  at  Lower  Sanduhky,  Ohio,  August  2,  1813,  and  was  voted  a 
sword  by  congress  in  honor  of  his  services. 
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termination  of  the  IIlinois-and-Michigan  Canal.  A  rail  communi- 
cation between  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  the  primary 
object  sought. 

The  directors  were  authorized  to  fix  the  rates  for  tolls,  but  it 
was  provided  that  if  these  produced  a  net  income  of  over  twelve 
per  cent  the  legislature  could  reduce  them  so  that  not  more  than 
twelve  per  cent  on  the  cost  should  be  realized  from  the  operation 
of  the  line. 

As  money  was  worth,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent  on  ordinary  farm  mortgages, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  legislature  was  not  dealing 
out  its  favors,  even  at  this  period,  with  a  very  lavish  hand. 

The  act  further  provided  that  no  other  railroad  was  to  be  au.- 
thorized  to  be  built  within  ten  miles  of  this  central  road  within 
fifty  years. 

Some  such  provision  as  this  in  subsequent  legislation  would 
doubtless  have  served  to  check  the  reckless  spirit  which  has  in 
some  instances  characterized  railroad-building  in  this  State  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Suftice  it  to  say  that  the  incorporators  of  this  magnificent 
enterprise,  on  paper,  few  of  whom  probably  had  any  clear  com- 
prehension of  what  they  were  undertaking,  signally  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  construct  this  line,  and  what  little  money  was  invested 
in  it  never  returned  to  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders. 

On  February  27,  1837,  the  internal-improvement  act  was  passed, 
under  which  the  State  of  Illinois  undertook  to  build  about  one 
thousand  three  himdred  and  fort)'  miles  of  railroad,  improve  every 
navigable  stream  in  the  State,  and,  as  a  healing  balm  to  those 
who  felt  no  particular  interest  in  the  building  of  railroads  or  im- 
provement of  rivers,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated "for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  l)ridges  in  counties 
through  which  no  railroad  or  canal  passed.'"' 

Section  twenty-five  of  the  act  [)rovided  that  the  construction 
of  the  railroads  should  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  each 
end — at  important  trading-towns,  and  at  their  intersections  with 
navigable  streams,  to  be  theJice  built  in  both  directions.     This 
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was  owing  to  a  jealous  fear  on  the  part  of  those  living  at  dififerent 
points  along  the  proposed  route,  that  one  section  might  gain 
some  advantage  over  the  other. 

Under  this  act  a  board  of  fund  commissioners  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  were  to  be  "  practical  and 
experienced  financiers."' 

Provision  was  made  in  the  forty-second  section  of  the  bill  "for 
putting  up  conspicuously,  and  maintaining  across  each  turnpike- 
road  and  highway,  boards  on  which  there  was  to  be  painted  in 
capital  letters  of  at  least  nine  inches  in  length: 

"Railroad  Crossing— Look  out  for  the  engine  while  the  bell 
rings:" 

Alas,  they  looked  but  saw  nothing! 

The  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  over  ten  million  dollars, 
equivalent  to  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  population  of  the  State,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  faith  of  the  State  was  "irrevocably  pledged." 

Henry  Brown,  in  his  "History  of  Illinois,''*  says:  "The  State 
of  Illinois  was  then  in  debt,  its  revenue  was  insutiicient  to  defray 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 

"The  school-fund  had  been  borrowed  by  the  legislature  and 
expended,  and  the  idea  of  taxation  to  pay  interest  or  principal, 
it  is  believed,  was  scarcely  thought  of  Had  taxation  then,  or  at 
any  other  time,  been  suggested,  the  bill  would  unquestionably 
have  been  lost. 

"The  thought,  however,  of  taxation  either  never  occurred,  or 
its  necessity,  at  least  in  imagination,  was  removed  so  far  distant, 
that  it  caused  no  terror." 

Under  this  act  only  one  railroad,  that  projected  from  Meredosia, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  to  Springfield,  and  known  as  the  Northern- 
Cross  Road,. was  actually  completed.  Under  a  special  provision 
in  the  bill,  work  was  commenced  on  it  first,  the  surveys  having 

*  "The  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  to  the 
Present  Time,"  1844.  Henry  Brown  was  i;orn  at  Hebron,  Tolland  County, 
Conn.,  May  13,  17S9,  and  died  at  Chicago,  May  16,  1849. 
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been  started  on  May  ii,  1837.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  May  9^ 
1838,  and  on  November  8  of  that  year,  the  first  locomotive  used 
in  the  State,  that  had  arrived  at  Meredosia  in  September,  was 
placed  on  the  track.  It  was  called  the  Rogers,  having  been 
built  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  of  Patterson,  N.  J. 

The  road  was  completed  to  Jacksonville  by  January  i,  1840. 

The  second  locomotive  brought  to  the  State  was  for  the  same 
road.  It  was  built  by  ^Latthias  W.  Baldwin  *  of  Philadelphia^ 
and  was  called  the  Illinois. 

This  was  the  first  locomotive  to  reach  a  point  near  Springfield^ 
arriving  there  on  Feb.  15,  1842,  after  the  line  had  been  extended 
nearly  up  to  that  city.  The  Springfield  Joiirual  of  March  18- 
1842,  stated  that  "the  cars  ran  from  Jacksonville,  thirty- three 
and  a-half  miles,  in  two  hours  and  eight  minutes,  including  stop- 
pages. It  is  believed  that  the  distance  can  be  passed  over  in 
an  hour  and  a-half  Trips  continue  to  be  made  three  times  per 
week."' 

The  road  was  constructed  by  spiking  flat  strips  of  iron  upon 
long  timbers,  which  were  laid  lengthwise  the  tracks,  and  which 
were  kept  from  spreading  by  cross-pieces  inserted  every  five  or 
six  feet.  In  a  short  time,  the  road  and  engines  needed  repairing, 
and  the  engines  were  taken  off,  and  mule  teams  used  for  some 
years  in  their  place. 

The  twenty-f)ur  miles  of  road,  extending  from  Meredosia  to 
Jacksonville,  cost  the  State  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  the  only  piece  of  road  built  by  the  State  that  was  ever 
operated  by  it. 

The  entire  line  from  Meredosia  to  Springfield,  fifty-eight  miles 
in  all,  was  finally  completed  May  13,  1842,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  Its  wliole  income  was  insufficient  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  its  operation  was  abandoned  by  the  State. 

The  road  was  sold  in  1847,  ^^y  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  realized  twenty-one  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars 

*  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  borix  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  December  10, 
'795>  was  a  [)ioneer  locomotive-engine  builder  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died 
December  7,  1866. 
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in  State  indebtedness.  The  purchasers  were  Nicholas  H.  Ridgely" 
and  Col.  Thomas  Mather,t  who  shortly  afterward  transferred  it  to 
parties  in  New  York,  who,  under  an  organization  known  as  the 
Sangamon -and -Morgan  Railroad  Company,  reconstructed  the 
line,  and  opened  it  for  business  in  1849. 

It  was  afterward  called  the  Great-Western  Railway  Company 
of  1859,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  Great-Western  com- 
panies that  had  been  organized  in  the  State,  and  it  now  forms 
part  of  the  Wabash, -St.  Louis, -and- Pacitic  Railway. 

Some  other  roads  authorized  under  this  act  were  commenced, 
and  partly  finished.  This  whole  work  of  State  railroads  was 
finally  abandoned,  leaving  the  State  with  a  debt  on  this  account 
of  over  six  million  dollars. 

Among  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  act  of  1837,  for 
building  railroads,  was  one  for  three  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  Central  Railroad,  Cairo  to  Galena,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  and  a-half  miles.  It  was  to  run  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Illinois-and- Michigan  Canal, 
with  a  branch  to  Galena,  which  point  was,  by  a  later  and  special 
act,  fixed  as  the  northern  terminus;  described  in  the  act  as  "on 
the  west  side  of  Fever  River,  in  the  town  of  Galena.''  The  in- 
ternal-improvement reports  for  1838-9,  show  what  a  record  the 
State  made  in  the  construction  of  this  road — what  kind  of  mate- 
rials were  used;  what  kind  of  men  attempted  the  management 
of  the  work — and  the  peculiar  views  they  entertained  in  reference 
to  the  general  question  of  railroad-construction. 

Murray  McConnell,J  commissioner,  in  his  report   to  Messrs. 

*  Nicholas  H.  Ridgely,  cashier  of  the  old  Illinois  State  Bank,  now  resides 
at  Springfield,  and  is  president  of  the  Ridgely  National  Bank;  and  his  son, 
<■  harles  Ridgely,  is  president  of  an  iron  company,  director  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad  Company,  and  president  of  liilsworth  Coal  Company. 

+  Thomas  Mather  was  elected  senator  from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Perry  and  Randolph,  in  1834,  and  resigned  to  become  president 
of  the  old  State   Bank  of  Illinois  at  Springfield.      He  died  March  28,  1853. 

t  Mr.  McConnell  was  a  representative  from  Jacksonville  in  the  legislature 
of  1832-4,  and  also  senator  from  1864  8.  He  died  at  Jacksonville,  February 
9,  '869,  in  his  7 1st  year. 
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Thomas  blather,  Moses  jNI.  Rawlings,'"  and  Charles  Oakley,t  fund 
commissioners,  August  ii,  1837,  says: 

"  The  kind  of  iron  wanted  is  of  the  width  and  thickness  that 
requires  twenty-two  tons  to  the  mile,  including  plates,  bolts,''  etc. 

*  *  "'  "  If  you  should  believe  that  iron  will  decline  in  price 
so  that  the  same  may  be  bought  next  year  for  less  than  at  present 
you  may  contract  for  the  delivery  of  thirty  miles,  say  six  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  or  thereabouts,  as  we  may  not  want  to  use  more 
than  that  quantity  in  this  district  through  the  next  season.      "'     * 

*  "  You  will  also  contract  for  the  building  of  one  locomotive  of 
the  most  improved  plan,  and  a  suitable  number  of  passenger  and 
burthen  cars,  to  be  shipped  Z'ia  New  Orleans  to  the  house  of 
McConnell,  Ormsbee  (^  Co.,  Naples,  111." 

The  commissioners'  report  to  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin,;}:  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1838,  gives  tlie  estimated  cost  of  this  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles  of  road,  which  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent line  of  the  Illinois  Central,  to  be  three  million  eight  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  an  average 
cost  per  mile  of  eight  tliousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars.    The  commissioners,  in   their  report  to  the  governor,  say: 

''  In  making  these  estimates  the  board  has  included  all  the 
expenditures  for  superintendence,  engineering,  and  all  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  Easy  grades  have  in  general  been  adopted, 
and  in  all  cases  calculations  have  been  made  for  the  most  useful 
and  durable  structures;  and  the  board  has  no  doubt  but  that  the 
works  may  be  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plans  at  the 
cost  estimated  upon  each  work.  It  is  believed  that  in  every 
instance  the  lines  may  be  improved,  locations  changed,  and  im- 
provements made  in  the  construction  that  may  lessen  the  cost  for 
below  these  prices," 

*  Mr.  Rawlings  resided  at  Shav.neetown,  but  afterward  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  died.  F.  M.  Rawlings,  who  represented  Alexander 
County  in  llie  legislature  of  1854-6,  was  his  son. 

t  Mr.  Oakley  died  at  Tremont,  Tazewell  County,  January  i,  1849. 

*  Thomas  Carlin  was  senator  from  CarroUton,  Creen  County,  eight  years 
from  1826;  and  was  governor  from  1838  43.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1790,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1813,  and  died  February  4,  1852. 
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The  same  piece  of  road  has  cost,  properly  built  and  equipped 
as  it  stands  today,  twenty-three  mihions  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  or  an  average  of  fifty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight  dollars  per  mile! 

The  commissioner  continues  :  "  If  slight  defects  have  been 
found  in  the  law  organizing  the  system,  or  if  errors  shall  have 
been  committed  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  it  is  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  in  a  system  so  extended.     *     "^ 

"  In  locating  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  road,  and 
performing  other  duties  equally  difiicult,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  than  that  errors  of  judgment  should  occur,  and  that  we 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  private  interests  and  become 
the  unwilling,  though  necessary  and  unavoidable,  cause  of  disap- 
pointment to  some,  and  the  prostration  of  splendid  but  visionary 
schemes  of  S})eculation  in  others.       -^     ^     -^ 

"  The  iron  received  is  a  good  article  of  the  kind,  except  the 
spikes  were  not  of  the  proper  kind,  and  were  made  of  very  bad 
iron,  and  consequently  of  litde  value  to  the  contractors.  The 
locomotive  received  is  of  the  first  order,  but  is  hei.vier  than  is 
necessary  for  the  light  grades  upon  the  Northern-Cross  Railroad, 
but  notwithstanding  its  weight,  it  is  in  successful  operation  with- 
out doing  the  least  injury  to  the  road  or  at  all  deranging  its 
structures." 

We  refer  now  to  the  report  of  Truman  B.  Ransom,"^  engineer  in 

*  Truman  B.  Ransom,  horn  in  Vermont,  was  a  professor  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
tniversity,  when  appointed  engineer  in  Illinois.  After  the  failure  of  the 
internal-improvement  system,  he  returned  to  Norwich  and  became  president 
of  the  University.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  became 
colonel,  and  was  killed  at  tlie  head  of  his  re5T;iment  in  storming  Chapultepec, 
•September  13,  1847.  ^^^  '''•'^^  the  t'ather  of  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield 
Ransom,  who  was  wounded  and  died  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Col.  T. 
K  Ransom  drilled  the  Darl mouth-College  Phalanx  when  John  Wentworth 
^'as  a  student  there  and  James  Frederick  Joy  was  his  tutor.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  war,  Professor  Ransom  came  to  Washington  and  renewed 
nis  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wentvvoith,  who  had  become  a  congressman  and 
he  introduced  him  to  President  Polk  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  com- 
•nission. 
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charge  of  the  construction  work  of  the  central  road,  carried  on 
at  that  time  by  the  State,  to  MtnTay  McGonnell,  commissioner, 
dated  December  3,  1S3S.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from 
the  same: 

"  The  lively  interest  manifested  in  the  progress  of  this  work  by 
the  inhabitants  along  the  line  seems  to  offer  the  best  guarantee  of 
its  ultimate  usefulness  to  them,  and  incidentally  of  its  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Stale.  "^  ""  ^ 

"It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  its  great  agricultural  advan- 
tages in  connection  with  the  facihties  that  will  be  afforded  by  this 
railroad,  will  very  soon  draw  within  its  bosom  a  very  dense  and 
wealthy  population.  '''          *         * 

"More  than  two  years  since  it  was  computed  by  an  engineer 
of  high  standing  that  when  the  railroads  which  were  then  pro- 
jected and  in  progress  were  completed,  a  traveler  would  be 
enabled  to  pass  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  Chicago  in  the 
space  of  sixty-one  and  a-quarter  hours.  '^  '■'         " 

"I  can  not  conclude  these  remarks  without  expressing  my 
belief  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  surface  over  .which  most 
of  this  road  passes,  that  the  plan  of  forming  a  road-bed,  on 
which  to  place  the  superstructure,  as  is  already  adopted  in  some 
places  in  the  State,  is  attended  with  a  useless  expense  of  time 
and  money. 

"When  a  country  is  very  broken,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  nature  to 
make  durable  and  substantial  roadways,  this  practice  may  be 
necessary,  but  when  the  soil  is  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetation, 
and  the  surface  in  a  great  measure  already  graded  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  entirely  changed,  and 
their  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

"Over  such  a  surface  as  these  present,  I  can  not  doubt  that  it 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  neglect  grading  or  making  a 
road-bed  altogether,  except  over  sharp  ridges  and  deep  valleys. 
*  *  *  The  spikes  and  connecting-plates  accompanying  the 
iron  purchased  were  found  not  to  suit,  and  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing them  has  nearly  equaled  the  original  cost.  Part  of  the  spikes 
are  of  a  quality  not  much  better  than  the  worst  description  of  cut 
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niiils.  *  '^  "^^  The  superstructure  has  remained  in  good  ad- 
iustment,  although  heavy  loads  and  an  engine  weighing  ten  tons 
have  repeatedly  passed  over  it. 

"Believing,  conscientiously,  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
hajipiness  of  the  people  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  carrying  out 
ihc  system  to  its  full  and  entire  completion,  I  am  bound  to  advo- 
cate it  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"So  far  from  its  being  too  large  and  extended,  I  believe  that 
it  might  be  enlarged  with  great  propriety  and  decided  advantage 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  if  suitable  appropria- 
tions were  made  in  addition  to  those  already  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature, not  only  to  improve  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  but  in 
connection  with  the  same,  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes,  which 
ran  be  accomplished  with  an  inconsiderable  expense  in  compari- 
son to  the  general  utility,  health,  and  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
whole  State.  '•'  "^  *" 

"And  it  appears  to  me  that  even  at  a  period  when  steamboats 
are  in  full  o])eration,  the  time  and  risk  of  life  which  could  be 
saved  by  traveling  on  our  roads  would  enable  them  effectually 
to  compete  with  the  river  communication." 

On  January  20,  183S,  Hon.  \VilHam  Kinney,'"  president  of  the 
lioard  of  public  works,  wrote  a  letter  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  soliciting  their  influence  to  aid  in  the  passage 
<jf  a  si)ecial  law  authorizing  tlie  importation  of  iron  to  be  used  in 
the  railroads  of  this  State,  built  under  the  internal-improvement 
act,  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  but  the  effort  to  obtain  this  was 
not  successful. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  was  at  this  time  considered  a  fair  rate 
of  tolls  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  we  fmd  that  the  legisla- 
tive committee  on  internal  improvements,  on  February  16,  1839, 
J^ade  a  report  in  which  tliey  favored  a  charge  of  five  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  on  all  i)roducts. 

In  the  same  report  the  committee  say  tliat  "a  much  higher 

Wilham  Kinney  of  lielleville,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
Cf>vernor  in  1826,  at  the  same  time  that  Xinian  Edwards  was  elected  governor. 
"t-  came  to  Illinois  in  1797  witli  ids  father. 
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rate  of  tolls  may  be  charged  if  necessary/'  and'  recommended  a 
discriminating  toll  on  different  species  of  transportation. 

The  Cairo  City-and-Canal  Company  was  incorporated  March 
4,  1837;  the  act  authorized  the  company  to  hold  real  estate  in 
Alexander  County,  but  more  particularly  the  tract  of  land  incor- 
porated as  the  City  of  Cairo.  They  were  to  proceed  to  lay  it  off 
into  lots  for  a  town  to  be  known  as  the  City  of  Cairo;  they  were 
also  empowered  to  construct  dykes,  canals,  levees,  and  embank- 
ments for  the  security  and  preservation  of  said  city;  also  to  con- 
struct a  canal  to  unite  with  Cache  River,  and  to  use  the  water 
for  a  canal  running  to  and  through  the  city. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  late  day,  to  understand  what  the  particular 
object  was  in  providing  water  communication  within  the  limits  of 
a  "city"  already  so  well  supplied  with  the  aqueous  fluid;  or  how 
it  could  be  expected  that  the  tolls  to  be  received  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  property  could  amount  to  any  consider- 
able sum;  and  yet  the  act  provided  that  these  should  not  be 
placed  so  high  as  to  yield  more  than  an  eight  per  cent  net  in- 
come on  the  money  invested,  as  if  there  were  any  probability 
of  such  an  enterprise  yielding  any  net  income  whatever. 

Our  only  object,  however,  in  referring  to  this  scheme  is  to  trace 
in  a  gradual  way  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Illinois-Central 
organization,  and  its  connection  with  this  canal  com[)any  will  be 
noticed  later  on. 

Five  years  later,  on  March  6,  1843,  ^'"^^  State  having  practically 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  build  any  more  railroads,  the  legislature 
incorporated  the  Great-Western  Railway  Company.  This  com- 
pany was  to  consist  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Cairo 
City-and-Canal  Company,  and  the  board  oi'  directors  were  to  be 
chosen  by  that  company. 

The  road  was  to  be  commenced  at  the  old  starting-point,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  was  to  run  in  about  the  same 
direction  7'ia  Vandalia,  Shelby ville,  Decatur,  and  Bloomington, 
and  to  the  same  objective  point — lUinois-and-Michigan  Canal. 
Rates  of  toll  were  to  be  established  by  the  directors.  I'he  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  issue  bonds,  which  were  to  be  counter- 
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signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Cairo  City-and- 
Canal  Company. 

Section  14  provided  that  whenever  the  whole  indebtedness  of 
tlie  company  was  paid  and  Hquidated  that  then  the  legislature 
should  have  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  charter  as  the  public 
good  should  require. 

An  estimate  was  to  be  made  by  a  person  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  value  of  the  work  already  done  by  the  State,  and 
this  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  newly-organized  company  at  any 
lime  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

When  all  the  obligations  of  the  company  were  paid  then  the 
railroad  company  was  forever  to  pay  to  the  State,  annually,  as  a 
consideration  for  having  granted  them  the  charter,  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  net  income;  after  the  shareholders  had  received  in 
any  one  year  twelve  per  cent  on  their  investment,  and  the  act  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  legislature  should  at  any  time  so  reduce 
the  tolls  as  to  produce  less  than  twelve  per  cent  net  per  annum 
to  the  shareholders. 

The  exaction  of  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings, with  operation  expenses  at  fifty  per  cent,  equal  to  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  gross,  from  those  who  were  doing 
so  much  to  build  up  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  and  who 
were  expected  to  take  all  the  risk,  certainly  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  construed  into  an  act  of  very  great  liberality. 

The  Great-Western  Railway,  great  only  in  name,  after  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  doing  v/ork  which  eventually  inured  to 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  became  insolvent,  and  this  third  grand 
attempt  to  build  a  central  road  proved  a  signal  failure. 

On  March  3,  1845,  its  charter  was  repealed  by  a  special  act, 
passed  for  that  purpose. 

On  February  27,  1847,  the  charter  of  the  Alton-and-Sangamon 
Railroad  was  granted.  The  line  was  projected  to  run  from  Alton 
to  Springfield,  and  was  completed  in  October,  1853,  at  which 
time  a  party  of  excursionists  from  Alton  and  St.  Louis  visited 
Springfield,  and  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  them  by  the 
citizens. 
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On  Febriiar}'  lo,  1849,  tlie  charter  of  the  Great-Western  Rail- 
way was  renewed,  in  force  April  13,  1S49,  the  grant  nnining  as  in 
the  first  act.  to  the  "  President  and  Directors  of  the  Cairo  City- 
and-Canal  Company, "'  with  certain  others  to  be  associated  with 
them,  but  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Great-Western  Rail- 
way." Among  the  names  of  the  associate  directors  will  be  found 
those  of  Justin  Buttertield,"  John  B.  Turner,t  Mark  Skinner,:|: 
and  Henry  Corwith. 

The  new  board  were  reinstated  with  all  the  powers  and,  privi- 
leges contained  in  the  first  act,  the  act  repealing  the  charter  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Many  additional  and  valuable  privileges  were  conveyed  by  the 
State,  including  a  grant  of  the  right  of  way  and  of  all  the  work 
and  surveying  done  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  new  company  was  to  expend  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  within  three  years,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  each  year  thereafter  until  the  line  was  completed  from  the  City 
of  Cairo  to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  governor  of  the  State  was  to  hold  in  trust,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company,  whatever  lands  might  be  donated  by  the  general 
government  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  road,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  action  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  question  of  a  land-grant  having  already  been  freely 
discussed  in  Congress. 

At  this  same  session  of  1849,  another  and  similar  act  "continu- 
ing" the  charter  of  the  Mount-Carmel-and-Alton  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  passed. 

In  James  W.  Sheahan's  "  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  "  will  be 
found  a  statement  explaining  why  this  new  company,  as  reorgan- 
ized, was  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

As  far  back  as  1848,  Senator  Douglas  had  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  United  States  senate,  granting  alternate  sections  of  the  public 
land  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Cairo  to  Cialcna,  with  a  branch  to  Chicago. 

*  Justin  liutterfield  died  at  Chica^^o,  Octu^er  23,  1855, 

+  John  Bice  Turner  died  at  Chicago,  February  26,  1871. 

X  Mark  .Skinner  and  Henry  Corwith  are  now  living  at  Chicago. 
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The  original  project  contemplated  but  one  line,  that  from  Cairo 
to  Galena,  but  Senator  Douglas  included  in  his  bill  a  road  con- 
necting with  the  lakes,  thus  securing  for  it  friends  in  the  North- 
eastern and  Middle  States  who  did  not  favor  a  proposition  hav- 
ing for  its  natural  tendency  the  diversion  of  trade  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  toward  New  Orleans  alone. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  senate  committee  on  public 
lands,  of  which'  Hon.  Sidney  Breese'^  of  Illinois  was  chairman. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  up  and  early  in  May  was  passed  by 
the  senate.  The  -representatives  in  the  house  from  Ilhnois  all 
gave  it  their  cordial  support,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  session 
it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  majority. 

At  the  next  session,  1848-9,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  his  bill 
in  the  senate  again,  but  before  any  action  was  had  in  that  body 
the  Illinois  representatives  in  the  house  had  succeeded  in  having 
the  bill  of  the  last  session  restored  to  its  place  on  the  calendar; 
but  Congress  adjourned  without  any  further  action  on  the  bill  by 
the  house. 

In  December,  1849,  ^^^'  Douglas,  with  his  colleague,  Gen. 
James  Shieldst  (who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Breese),  and  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  the  house  matured  a  bill  looking  to  the  construction 

*  Sidney  lireese  was  born  at  Whitesborough,  New  York,  July  15,  1800; 
graduated  at  Union  College,  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1820;  was  elected  circuit  judge  in  1835,  which  office  he  held  until 
elected  U,  S.  senator  from  1843  ^^^  1849.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Illinois 
house  of  representatives  in  185 1,  when  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad  charter 
passed.  In  1855  he  was  elected  supreme  judge,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death,  June  27,  1S78.  His  residence  was  at  Carlyle.  The  last  four  years  of 
his  term  as  U.  S.  senator  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  public 
lands,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  securing  the  Illinois-land  grant.  In  the 
29th  and  also  in  the  30th  congress  he  made  a  report  from  his  committee 
which  left  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  arguments  for  the  land-grant  system. 

t  James  Shields,  who  reported  the  bill  from  the  committee  of  public  lands 
^vhich  passed  Congress,  was  senator  from  1849-55,  Me  removed  to  Minne- 
sota and  was  one  of  its  first  senators,  serving  from  May  12,  1858,  to  March  3, 
1859.  He  removed  to  Missouri  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1878-9, 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
in  that  of  the  Rebellion,      He  died  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  i,  1879. 
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of  the  Illinois-Central  Road  and  its  Chicago  branch.  That  bilL 
which  all  the  Illinois  members  had  a  voice  in  framing,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  January,  1850,  and 
while  this  bill  was  pending  the  Cairo  City- and -Canal  Company 
induced  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  pass  a  measure  ceding  to 
that  company  all  lands  that  might  at  any  time  be  granted  by 
congress  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  Railroad.  Senator  Douglas  was  unwilling  that  the  grant 
should  pass  to  a  private  corporation  direct,  and  finally  induced 
Mr.  Darius  B.  Holbrook  of  Cairo,  III,  the  president  of  the  Cairo 
City-and-Canal  Company  to  release  to  the  State  of  Illinois  all 
the  rights  of  that  company,  which  he  did,  executing  on  December 
24,  1849,  on  behalf  of  his  company  as  president,  a  full  release 
and  surrender  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Holbrook  Charter,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  therein 
contained;  in  accordance  with  which  the  legislature,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1851,  passed  an  act  accepting  this  release,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  repealed  all  the  acts  which  they  had  before 
granted  to  this  company — January  16,  1836,  March  6,  1843,  ^^^ 
February  10,  1849. 

The  same  act  accepted  the  act  of  congress  of  September  20^ 
1850,  granting  the  lands  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile. 

The  bill  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  states  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama,  passed  the  United  States  senate  on  May 
2,  1850,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  14,,  and  was  passed  in  the  house  on 
September  17,  1850,  by  a  vote  of  loi  to  73. 

Mobile  was  inserted  as  the  objective  point  by  Mr.  Childs,  who 
was  at  that  time  largely  interested  in  the  Mobile-and-Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth,  in  his  "Congressional  Reminiscences,''* 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  attending  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  house— and  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  efforts  he  put  forward  in  that 
direction.      Hon.   George   Ashmun    of   the    Springfield    district, 

•  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  24. 
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Mass.,  distinguished  himself  among  the  non-resident  supporters 
of  the  bill. 

On  their  return  to  Illinois  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Gen.  Shields  were  tendered  a  public  dinner  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  in  consideration  of  their  services  in  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  this  act.  In  declining  the  honor,  they  modestly 
auarded  to  their  colleagues  in  the  house  the  full  measure  of  credit  for 
having  successfully  carried  the  bill  through  to  completion. 

About  the  time  this  grant  was  made,  John  S.  A\'right*  of  Chi- 
cago, published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
grant  being  of  such  immense  value,  the  State  should  hold  the 
lands  and  again  attempt  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  grant  of  lands  referred  to  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  first 
act  of  congress  making  a  grant  of  lands  directly  and  specifically 
to  aid  railroad-building,  but  was  among  the  first  and  most  important. 

By  an  act  of  March  2,  1833,  the  State  of  Illinois  was  author- 
ized to  divert  the  canal  grant  of  March  2,  1827,  to  building  a 
railroad  instead  of  a  canal. — 4  Stat.,  662. 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  1835,  ^  gr^nt  of  the  right  of  way  and 
thirty  feet  on  each  side,  and  the  right  to  use  timbe/  for  100  yards 
on  each  side  was  granted  to  certain  railroads  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  and  ten  acres  of  land  at  one  or  more  terminals. 
—4  Stat.,  778. 

By  an  act  of  July  2,  1836,  the  right  of  way,  land  80  feet  in 
width,  also  tracts  not  exceeding  5  acres  for  every  15  miles  of 
road  for  depots,  workshops,  etc.,  and  the  right  to  take  stone, 
timber,  etc.,  for  construction  and  repairs,  were  granted  to  the 
Xew-Orleans-and-Xashville  Railroad  Company,  probably  not 
used. — 5  Stat.,  65.  This  road  was  commenced  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Canal  Street  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans;  it  was  built 
on  piles  for  a  short  distance,  but  the  project  was  afterward 
abandoned. 

The  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  aggregated  2,595,000  acres 
of  land,  which  were  donated  to  the  Central  Company,  being  at 
the  rate  of  3700  acres  per  mile  of  road. 

*  John  S.  Wright  died  in  Philadelphia,  September  28,  1874. 
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The  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific,  chartered  twelve  years  after, 
was  for  12,800  acres  per  mile  of  road,  and  a  subsidy  in  govern- 
ment bonds  at  the  rate  of  $16, coo,  $32,000,  and  $48,000  per 
mile  of  line;  the  object  being  to  apportion  the  subsidy  in  ratio 
to  the  cost  of  the  several  sections. 

The  aggregate  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  general  government 
up  to  June  30,  1S81,  has  been  155,504,994  acres;  of  these  there 
have  only  been  certified  and  patented:  To  states,  36,052,426.97 
acres;  to  corporations,  10,647,040.12  acres;  total,  with  complete 
titles,  46,699,467.09  acres;  the  title  to  very  little  land  has  been 
completed,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S2,  not  more  than 
200,000  acres. 

The  Canadian  government  recently  granted  to  its  Pacific  rail- 
way alone  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  $25,000,000  in  money,  and 
700  miles  of  road,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

Of  the  2,595,000  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  State  to  the 
Central  Company,  107,614  acres  were  first  conveyed  to  preemp- 
tion claimants. 

Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson,"^  in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  eigh- 
teenth general  assembly,  convened  January  3,  1853,  referring  to 
this,  says: 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  any  settler  upon  the  company's  land 
has  had  occasion  to  complain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  tlie 
time  by  law  had  passed  for  proving  preemptions  uj^on  the  com- 
pany's land  by  the  settler  upon  the  lands,  the  company  took  no 
advantage,  and  allowed  the  lands  to  be  entered  on  proof  being 
made,  the  same  as  if  directed  by  law.  This  course  pursued  in 
can  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  State 
strong  feelings  of  reciprocal  good- will." 

There  have  been  sold  to  nearly  30,000  actual -settlers,  each 
head  of  a  family  taking  up  on  an  average  an  eighty-acre  tract, 
2,387,138  acres.  Kstiinating  five  members  to  a  family,  this  has 
added  an  immediate  population  to  the  State  of  150,000. 

But  the  benefit  to  the  State  at  large  did  not  stop  here.     The 

*  Gov.  Joel  A.  Malti.-,on  died  at  Chicago,  January  31,  1873.  lie  was 
elected  from  Joliet,  Will  Co.,  III.,  and  -.erved  from  1853  7, 
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rapid  settlement  of  the  railroad  lands  stimulated  the  sale  of  the 
government  lands,  alternate  sections,  which  for  years  had  been 
in  market,  but  remained  unsold,  though  for  a  considerable  time 
they  could  have  been  obtained  with  land-warrants  at  about  one- 
half  the  government  price. 

After  the  location  of  the  Central  Road  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  immediately  sold  for  from  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre,  and  the  line 
of  the  road  began  to  fill  up  with  hardy  and  enterprising  settlers, 
enabling  the  government  to  close  its  land-ofhces. 

As  compensation  for  this  grant,  the  government  reserved  the 
right  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  transporting 
its  mails  over  the  road,  also  the  right  to  use  the  road-bed  free  in 
transporting  its  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 

On  January  15,  1851,  Gov.  Augustus  C.  French"^  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  house  of  representatives  transmitting  a  memo- 
rial, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy:t 

"To  the  honorable  the  Senators  and   Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Ilhnois  in  General  Assembly  convened: 
"The  memorial  of  Robert  Schuyler,  George  Griswold,  Gouverneur 

Morris,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  and  John  F.  A. 

Sandford  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  of  David  A.   Neal, 

*  Augustus  C.  French  was  elected  to  the  liouse  of  representatives  from 
Edgar  County  in  1836,  and  elected  governor  in  1846,  and  served  six  years. 
He  removed  to  Belleville,  St,  Clair  County,  and  was  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1862. 

+  Although  this  was  the  only  plan  for  the  completion  of  the  road  submitted 
to  the  legislature,  another  plan  was  seriously  agitated  by  some  of  the  leading 
rnen  in  the  .State  in  conjunction  with  certain  men  in  New  York  who  had 
figured  considerably  in  Illinois  matters,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  in  accordance 
therewith.  The  design  was  to  have  the  State  virtually  control  the  road,  and 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  was  that  the  stock  should  be  made  a  basis  for 
banking  under  any  law  establishing  a  general  system  of  banking.  There  were 
other  curious  provisions  which  are  interesting  as  showing  the  condition  of 
things  at  that  time,  and  especially  the  opinions  of  men  as  to  the  best  means 
of  raising  millions  of  money  by  a  bankrupt  State.  The  press  of  the  State 
discountenanced  the  project  and  favored  giving  the  lands  to  actual  settlers. 
The  bill  for  this  project  may  be  found  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Democrat  of  Janu- 
ary II,  1S51. 
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Franklin  Haven,  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jun.,'^  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  respectfully  represents: 

"That,  having  examined  and  considered  an  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  land  is  donated  by  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  Galena  and  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  State  of  IlHnois,  with  a  branch  extending  to 
to  Chicago  on  Lake  iMichigan,  on  certain  conditions,  therein 
expressed;  and  having  also  examined  the  resources  of  the  tract 
of  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  said  railroad 
shall  pass,  and  the  amount  of  cost,  and  the  space  of  time  neces- 
sary for  constructing  the  same,  the  subscribers  propose  to  form  a 
company,  with  such  others  as  they  may  associate  with  them, 
including  among  their  number  persons  of  large  experience  in  the 
construction  of  several  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  means  and  credit  sufficient  to  place  beyond  doubt 
their  ability  to  perform  what  they  hereinafter  propose,  make  the 
following  offer  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  their  consideration : 

"The  company  so  formed  by  the  subscribers  will,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  fully  and  faithfully 
perform  the  several  conditions,  and  execute  the  trusts,  in  the 
said  act  of  Congress  contained.  And  will  build  a  railroad  with 
branches  between  the  termini  set  forth  in  said  act,  with  a  single 
track,  and  complete  the  same,  ready  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  and  passengers,  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four.  And  the  said  railroad  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well  and 
thoroughly  built  as  the  railroad  running  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
with  such  improvements  thereon  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 

*  Mr.  Rantoul,  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  August  13,  1805,  collector  of  Port 
of  Boston,  1843.  U-  '^-  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  1845;  served  out 
the  terra  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1851;  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  the  same  year,  and  died  during  his  term,  August  7, 
1852.  lie  was  not  in  Congress  until  after  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad  bid 
became  a  law  and  the  charier  had  been  granted  by  the  Illinois  legislaiure; 
first  entering  the  U.  S.  senate  February  22,  1851. 
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desirable  and  expedient,  and  shall  be  equipped  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  business  to  be  accommodated  thereby.  And  the  said 
company,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the   said  road,  will 

pay  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  annually, per  cent  of  the  gross 

earnings  of  the  said  railroad,  without  deduction  or  charge  for 
expenses,  or  for  any  other  matter  or  cause;  provided,  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  grant  to  the  subscribers  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, with  terms  mutually  ad\'antageous  with  powers  and 
limitations,  as  they,  in  tlieir  wisdom,  may  think  ht,  as  shall  be 
accepted  by  said  company,  and  as  will  sufficiently  remunerate  the 
subscribers  for  their  care,  labor,  and  expenditure  in  that  behalf 
incurred,  and  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lands 
•donated  by  the  said  act  to  raise  the  funds,  or  some  portion  of 
the  funds,  necessary  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said 

railroad. 

"Robert  Schuyler, 

Geo.  Griswold, 
gouverneur  morris, 

of  Morrisania, 
Franklin  Haven, 
Dav.  a.  Neal, 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
JoNA.  Sturges, 
Thos.  \V.  Ludlow, 
John  F.  A.  San  ford. 
^'December  28,  1850." 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  January  14,  185 1,  Asahel  Gridley ''"  introduced  in  the  senate 
a  bill  for  an  "act  to  incorporate  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
Company,''  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  internal  im- 
provements. After  various  decisions  and  references  from  day  to 
day,  James  L.  D.  Morrison,t  on  February  5,  following,  offered  a 

*  Mr,  Gridley  was  senator  from  McLean  County  from  1850-4,  and  died  at 
Bloornington,  January  25,  1S81. 

+  James  L.  D.  Morrison  was  senator  from  St,  Clair  County  from  1848-52; 
afterward  member  of  congress;  and  now  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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substitute  for  the  original  bill,  to  which  various  amendments  were 
offered,  and  on  the  next  day,  February  6,  it  was  finally  passed  in 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  two.  It  passed  the  house 
four  days  later. 

The  final  passage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  other  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  event. 

That  clause  in  the  charter  making  the  governor  of  the  State  an 
cx-officio  director  was  suggested  by  John  Wentworth.'^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  the  Illinois-Central  Road 
is  a  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  however  true  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  discussion  of  its  afiairs  occupied  much  of  the 
time  in  the  early  councils  of  the  State.  Pardon  us,  therefore,  if 
we  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  its  origin,  its  construction,  and  its 
completion,  and  to  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs. 

On  February  lo,  185 1,  the  present  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
Company  breathed  its  first  breath  of  corporate  life  and  became 
a  body  capable  of  "suing  and  being  sued;"  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  about  to  commence  in  earnest. 

Xo  such  work  as  that  of  constructing  700  consecutive  miles  of 
railway  had  up  to  that  time  been  undertaken. 

Some  of  you  will  perhaps  remember  the  dubious  smiles  that 
lightened  the  countenances  of  many  of  the  old  settlers,  at  the 
thought  of  strangers  coming  into  the  State  to  carry  on  a  work 
which  not  only  the  State  of  Illinois  but  private  corporations  with- 
in the  State  had  so  signally  failed  in  accomplishing. 

Expressions  of  doubt,  neither  complimentary  to  the  incorpora- 
tors nor  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  press,  while  applauding  the 
effort,  could  scarcely  conceal  its  suspicions. 

The  success  of  what  appeared  in  that  day  so  gigantic  an  enter- 

*  John  Wentworth,  yet  a  resident  of  Chicai,ro,  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives  in  1843,  ^'^'^^  ^'^'^  been  a  member  thereof  at  different 
times  for  twelve  years,  and  was  mayor  of  Chicago  in  1857  and  i860.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  James  Frederick  Joy,  the  railroad  man 
of  Detroit,  was  one  of  his  instructors  there.  He  came  to  Chicago,  October 
25,  1836. 
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prise  largely  depended  upon  the  selection  of  a  competent  mana- 
ger, but  the  sagacious  minds  of  those  who  had  conceived  the 
plan  and  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking  seemed  equal  to  the 
task  of  selecting  a  proper  person  to  carry  it  out. 

On  ^Larch  22,  1851,  the  board  of  directors,  by  a  unanimous 
resolution,  appointed  Roswell  B.  Mason  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
engineer-in-chief,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  line. 

On  May  14,  185 1,  the  president  reported  to  the  board  that 
Roswell  B.  Mason"  and  his  corps  of  engineers  had  commenced 
their  journey  to  Illinois  that  day.  Mr.  ^Lison  informed  us  that 
his  route  west  was  as  follows :  By  steamer  from  Xew  York  to 
Albany;  by  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buftalo;  by  steamer  from 
Buffalo  across  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit:  by  railroad  from  Detroit  to 
Xew  Bulfalo  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  ^Michigan;  and  thence  by 
steamer  from  Xew  Buftalo  to  Chicago,  arriving  through  in  about 
five  days. 

He  did  not,  it  ^^'ill  be  observed,  step  aboard  a  palace  car  and 
ride  to  Chicago  by  the  limited  express  in  twenty-five  and  a-half 
hours.  The  passenger  trains  of  that  day  were  unlimited  as  to 
time,  and  limited  only  as  to  comfort.  Looking  back  to  those 
primitive  days  of  railroading,  and  remembering  something  of  the 
plan  of  their  construction,  considering  the  speed  that  was  ventured 
upon,  it  seems  marvellous  that  serious  accidents  were  not  more 
frequent  upon  them.  You  may  remember  the  story  that  was  told 
about  this  time  of  the  clergyman  who  announced  that  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  requested  "for  a  man  gone  to  Chicago." 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  organized  several  surveying  par- 
ties, divided  the  line  into  working  divisions,  appointed  over  each 
a  competent  division  engineer,  and  the  entire  line  was  surveyed, 
located,  and  partially  under  construction  by  fall. 

P^nginecrs  were  appointed  over  the  work  as  follows: 

N".  B.  Porter,  from  Chicago  to  Rantoul. 

L.  W.  Ashley,  from  Rantoul  to  Mattoon. 

C.   Floyd   Jones,  from  Mattoon  to  Main- Line  Junction,  and 

*  Lie  wars  mayor  of  Chicago,  1869-71,  and  now  resides  there. 
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north  of  Centralia  and  the  main  Une  from  Ramsey's  Creek  to 
Richview. 

Arthur  S.  Ormsby,  from  Richview  to  Cairo. 

H.  B.  Plant,  from  Ramsey's  Creek  to  Bloomington. 

Timothy  B.  Blackstone,"  from  Bloomington  to  Eldena. 

B.  B.  Provost,  from  Eldena  to  Dunleith. 

B.  G.  Roots  had  charge  of  surveying  parties  between  the.  Big- 
^luddy  River  and  the  Ohio-and-Mississippi  Railroad. 

Seventy-seven  thousand  tons  of  iron  rails  were  purchased  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$38.50  to  $43.50  per  ton.  Some  of  these  rails  were  in  the  track 
and  doing  good  service  as  late  as  1881.  There  were  no  rail-mills 
of  importance  in  this  country  at  that  time.  The  first  iron  rails 
made  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  pattern  known  as  T  rails, 
were  made  by  the  Montour  Iron  Company  of  Danville,  Pa.,  in 
October,  1845. 

The  first  work  put  under  contract  was  that  portion  of  the  line 
•extending  from  Chicago  to  what  was  then  known  as  Calumet 
Station.  This  was  done  in  order  to  enable  the  Michigan-Central 
trains  to  enter  the  city. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  common  council  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  on  June  14,  1852,  granting  the  company  permission 
to  enter  the  city  along  the  lake-shore.  Walter  S.  Gurnee  t  was 
mayor  of  the  city  that  year.  The  council  was  composed  of  emi- 
nently-respectable men,  and  had  the  question  come  up  at  that 
time,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  in  fiivor  of  a  high  liquor- 
license. 

Southerly  from  Chicago  the  engineers  found  an  almost  unbroken 
wild,  extending  for  over  130  miles.  Little  or  no  produce,  of 
course,  was  offered  for  transportation  on  this  section  of  the  road 
even  for  a  long  time  after  its  completion. 

In  1853,  we  rode  for  twenty  miles  on  this  division  without  seeing 
a  tree,  a  house,  or  any  living  thing,  save  an  occasional  prairie-dog. 

But  here  were  beautifiil  prairies  with  an  almost  inexhaustible 

*  Now  president  of  the  Chica^o-aud-AIton  Kailroad  Company, 
+  Now  living  in  New-York  City, 
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soil,  which,  could  Morris  Birkbeck'''  have  seen  a  few  years  before, 
it  would  not  have  been  "decided  that  he  should  go  to  Shawnee- 
town  and  enter  all  the  woodland  around  the  Boltenhouse  Prairie." 

In  1 85 1,  one  of  the  surveying  parties,  in  charge  of  the  present 
chief-engineer,  L.  H.  Clarke,  of  the  Lake- Shore  Railroad,  came 
in  sight  of  a  herd  of  deer,  thirty  in  number,  at  a  station  on  the 
main  line^  now  known  as  Maroa. 

L^^on  the  whole  700  miles  of  road  only  a  dozen  places  were 
found  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  known  on  the  map  of  the 
State. 

On  March  16,  1S53,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Mr.  Mason 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  transportation  department  of 
the  company's  road,  covering  such  portions  of  the  line  as  were 
completed  and  in  operation,  with  the  additional  title  of  general 
superintendent,  aud  in  T^Iarch,  1855,  additional  executive  powers 
were  granted  him  in  Illinois. 

What  was  known  as  the  main  line,  between  Cairo  and  LaSalle, 
a  distance  of  300.99  miles,  was  completed  January  8,  1855,  and 
with  a  southern  terminal  in  close  proximity  to  Dixie's  land,  many 
a  ])iece  of  chattels  was  enabled  to  make  good  his  escape  north- 
ward. 

The  Galena  branch,  between  LaSalle  to  Dunleith,  a  distance 
of  146.73  miles,  was  completed  June  12,  1855. 

The  Chicago  branch,  between  Chicago  and  the  junction  with 
the  main  line,  a  distance  of  2 49. 7 8  miles,  was  completed  Sept. 
26,  1856. 

Sections  ot  these  divisions  were  operated  as  fast  as  completed. 

On  Saturday,  September  27,  1856,  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  engi- 
neer-in-chief, having  been  notified  that  the  last  rail  was  laid  on 
the  705.5  miles  of  road,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  Railroad  was  an  accomplished  fact,  immediately  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  board  of  directors  in  New  York,  informing  them 
of  the  circumstance. 

*  He  was  secretary  of  state  in  1824.  See  "History  of  the  P2nglish  Settle- 
ment in  Edwards  County,  Illinois."  Vol.  I.  Chicago  Historical  Society's 
Collections,  1882. 
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A  few  days  thereafter,  say  about  October  i,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  board,  feehng,  no  doubt,  that  he  could  afford 
to  rest  content  upon  his  well-earned  laurels.  This  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  tlie  board. 

Only  two  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  company  are  now 
living — Franklin  Haven  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Gouverneur  Morris 
of  Morrisania,  New  York. 

The  charge  has  been  made  and  oft  repeated,  that  the  Illinois- 
Central  is  a  "foreign"  corporation;  that  it  was  built  by  foreign 
capital.     True  it  is,  that  this  is  true. 

Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  the  eye  of  the 
foreigner  saw  with  greater  faith  than  did  that  of  the  native  what 
a  great  future  the  State  of  Illinois  had,  and  their  capital  enabled 
us  to  achieve  a  work  for  the  State  of  Illinois  which  it  had  thrice 
failed  to  accomplish,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  its  own  bonds 
were  selling  at  a  large  discount.  The  truth  is,  that  foreign  capi- 
tal has  largely  contributed  to  almost  every  Avork  of  the  kind  in 
the  West.  . 

The  Chicago  Democratic  Press^  in  an  article  published  in  1S55, 
exulting  over  the  progress  of  railroad -building  in  Illinois  up  to 
that  time,  says:  "Foreign  capital,  proverbially  cautious  and  even 
sceptical  though  it  be,  has  done  the  mighty  work." 

We  may  refer,  in  passing  to  one  important  feature  of  the  charter 
of  the  Illinois-Central  Company,  familiar  to  most  of  you,  7'iz.  : 
that  clause  relating  to  the  payment  by  the  company  of  a  tax  of 
seven  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings  to  the  State.  The  fund  de- 
rived from  this  tax  thus  far  has  amounted  to  a  sum'''  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  public  institutions  erected  by  the  State, 
sixteen  in  number,  including  the  State-capitol  building.  These 
include  two  nornial  universities,  one  industrial  university,  one 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  four  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  one  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children,  one  soldiers'  orphan  home,  one  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  two  penitentiaries,  one  State  reform-school, 

*  Aggregating,  to  October  31,  1882,  $9,087,835.81. 
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one  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
your  massive  State- capitol  building  at  Springfield. 
May  it  not  say  in  the  language  of  Othello: 

'"I  have  done  the  State  some  service,  and  they  know  it  too." 

In  the  constitution  of  1870,  the  following  reference  is  made  to 
the  payment  of  this  tax: 

"Xo  contract,  obligation,  or  liability  whate\er  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  Railroad  Company  to  pay  any  money  into  the  State 
treasury,  nor  any  lien  of  the  State  upon,  or  right  to  tax  property 
of,  said  company  in  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
of  said  company,  approved  February  10,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
185 1,  shall  ever  be  released,  suspended,  modified,  altered,  remitted, 
or  in  any  manner  diminished  or  impaired  by  legislative  or  other 
authority;  and  all  monies  derived  from  said  company  after  the 
paying  of  the  State  debt  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  Government, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  I'^^Gi,  its  services 
were  freely  given  to  the  State  of  IHinois,  then  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Richard  Yates,"  and  to  a  large  extent  without 
compensation.  Free  transportation  was  offered  throughout  that 
memorable  four  years  for  ah  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  tlie  hospitals  in  the  Soutii — and  many  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Union  army  were  men  who  were  drawn  from  or  who  had 
once  been  in  its  service,  including  Major-Generals  George  ?>. 
McClellan,+   Ambrose  F.   Burnsidc,J  and  Nathaniel   P.   l>anks,§ 

*  Richard  Yates  resided  at  Jacksonville;  was  member  of  congress  from 
^^5^  5»  governor  from  1861 -5;  U.  S.  senator  from  1865-71.  He  died  whilst 
visiting  St.  Louis,  December,  1873. 

'*•  Gen.  McClcllan,  late  governor  of  New  Jersey,  now  resides  at  Washington, 
IJ.  C. 

1;.  Gen.  Ambrose  Everett  Rurnside  died,  whilst  U.  S.  senator,  at  Bristol, 
kho<le  Island,  September  13,  1881,  aged  57. 

^  Gen.  Bank.-,  is  now  U.  S.  marshal  for  Massachusetts. 
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Brig. -Gens.  Tttviima  E.  G.  Ransom,*  John  B.  Turchin,t  William 
Robinson,  Mason  Brayman,;):  and  Cols.  John  B.  \Vyman,§  David 
Stuart,  Lieut.  William  DeWolf,l|  and  Sergt.  Charles  W.  Everett. 
Carson,  the  celebrated  scout,  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  a  conductor  on  the  Hyde-Park  train^  at  the  time 
the  war  broke  out,  and  was  killed  while  serving  under  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  near  Vicksburg,  and  a  host  of  privates,  many 
of  whom  distinguished  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  present  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  certain 
popular  error  concerning  the  cost  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad. 
Mr.  Stuve,  in  his  "History  of  Illinois," — it  should,  we  think,  be 
called  a  romance  of  Illinois — refers  to  the  enterprise  as  follows: 

"As  an  instructive  example  of  how  money  may  quicken  other 
property  into  manifold  life,  scattering  its  gains  into  many  unex- 
pected directions,  the  Illinois -Central  Railroad  is  a  subject  in 
point. 

"This  work  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  ingenious- 
speculations  in  modern  times.     By  means  of  it  a  few  sagacious 

*  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield  Ransom,  son  of  Col.  Truman  B.  Ran- 
som who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec  in  Mexico  in  1847,  was- 
born  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  November  29,  1834,  and  died  at  Rome,  Georgia, 
October  29,  1864;  commander  of  the  17th  army  corps,  having  won  as  much 
distinction  as  any  man  of  his  age  in  the  army. 

t  John  Basil  Turchin,  born  January  18,  1822,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Don,. 
Russia,  was  colonel  of  the  19th  111.  Vols.,  and  now  lives  at  Radom,  111. 

X  Mason  Brayman  now  lives  at  Ripon,  Eond-du-Lac  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

§  John  B.  Wyman,  colonel  of  13th  Illinois  Volunteers,  born  July  12,  181 7;. 
was  killed  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  December  27,  1862. 

;i  He  was  shot  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  4,  1862,  and  died  June  2,  1S62; 
was  the  oldest  son  of  William  P>ederick  DeWolf,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Lovejoy's  press  at  Alton,  III.,  November  7,  1837,  now  living  at  Chicago. 

•■  The  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Co.  ran  the  first  train  to  Hyde  Park,  June 
I,  1856;  the  conduct(jr  was  II.  L.  Robinson,  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  afterward  appointed  him  (luartermaster  in  the  U.  S.  army.  The  passen- 
gers on  the  first  train  were:  Thomas  Dyer  ex-mayor  of  the  City,  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Barron  ex-probate  judge,  Charles  Cleaver,  J'erkins  Bass,  Junius  Mulvey^ 
and  Paul  Cornell  who  laid  out  the  town  of  Hyde  Park. 
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capitalists  became  the  owners  of  a  first-class  railroad,  more  than 
700  miles  long,  in  full  running  order,  complete  in  rolling-stock 
and  every  equipage,  and  millions  of  acres  of  land,  worth  in  the 
aggregate  perhaps  $40,000,000,  without  the  actual  outlay  of  a 
cent  of  their  own  money."  Ex-Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,*  follow- 
ing in  the  same  strain  in  his  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  says: 

"  Most  of  our  Western  roads  were  built  with  the  proceeds  of 
public  lands  granted  mecliately  or  immediately  by  the  United 
States  to  the  several  companies  which  now  have  them  in  charge. 
They  did  not  really  cost  the  shareholders  anything." 

Hon.  William  S.  Holman  of  Indiana,  in  a  recent  discussion 
before  the  house  of  representatives  in  relation  to  the  payment 
to  land-grant  roads  for  mail  service,  said: 

"The  Illinois-Central  Railroad  has  a  line  700  miles  in  length; 
the  grant  of  two  million  and  a-half  of  acres  which  that  corpora- 
tion received  not  only  built  the  Illinois-Central  Road  and  its 
branches,  but  when  the  British  capitalists  purchased  that  road 
prior  to  the  war  [a  purchase  the  books  show  no  record  of  1],  they 
found  enough  land  remaining,  as  has  been  often  asserted  and 
never  denied,  to  reimburse  them  for  every  dollar  they  paid  for 
the  road;  and  still  there  was  a  surplus  of  these  lands." 

These  statements  sound  well,  and  no  doubt  the  shareholders 
would  have  been  extremely  gratified  on  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  have  learned  that  they  were  true,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Illinois  Central  the  bare  fact  remains  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
road  to  the  shareholders  has  been  in  round  numbers  $40,000,000, 
and  that  the  total  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  its  lands  during  the 
construction  of  the  road  only  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to  i)ay  in- 
terest on  its  debt  before  any  dividends  were  paid  on  the  shares, 
and  that  portion  of  the  line  which  the  State  engineers  in  1837 
had  estirnnted  to  cost  $3,500,000  actually  cost  in  round  numbers 

*  Judge  Black  resided  at  Washington  City.  He  was  chief-justice  of  ihe 
suprenrie  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  aUorntry-i^eneral  and  secretary  of  state 
during  the  administration  of  President  James  ]kichanan.  He  died  Aug.  19, 
1883,  ^t  1^'S  ^^^  home  in  Philadelphia. 
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$25,000,000  in  paid-up  capital;  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  estimate  would  hardly  have  been  a  safe  guide 
for  the  State  authorities  to  have  tollowed. 

Only  live  years  after  the  construction  of  the  road  was  com- 
menced, 1856,  the  incorporators  found  themselves  embarrassed 
by  a  debt  of  over  $23,000,000,  while  yet  the  income  of  the  road 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  its  running  expenses,  for  the  country 
along  its  "line  of  road  had  not  become  sufficiently  developed  to 
yield  an  adequate  traffic  for  its  support.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
that  the  opinion  which  had  been  so  frequently  advanced  that  a 
"north-and-south"  line  must  necessarily  prove  a  failure  was  about 
to  be  confirmed,  although  the  directors  made  at  this  time  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  save  the  property,  coming  to  the  rescue 
with  their  personal  indorsements. 

A  year  later,  1857,  one  year  only  after  the  line  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  company  was  obliged  to  make  an  assignment  of  its 
property. 

From  this  time  on  until  1859  were  dark  days  in  its  history, 
and  it  was  during  this  trying  period  that  Richard  Cobden,'''  who 
1  ad  almost  his  entire  fortune  invested  in  this  enterprise,  visited 
this  country  on  behalf  of  the  British  shareholders,  and  by  his 
kindly  counsel  aided  the  board  in  their  eftbrts  to  place  the  affairs 
of  the  company  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  where  it 
remains  today,  a  monument  to  the  courage  and  integrity  of  its 
former  managers. 

The  same  financial  difficulties  surrounded  at  this  time  almost 
every  one  of  the  early  enterprises  in  this  State. 

Let  us  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  organi- 
zations around  us:  Take  the  Chicago, -Burlington, -and-Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  commencing  with  the  Aurora-Branch  Rail- 
road Compan)',  chartered  February  12,  1849. 

The  Chicago-and-Aurora  Railroad  Company  obtained  its  char- 
ter in  June,  1852,  and,  after  building  the  road  from  Cliicago  to 

*  Richard  Cobrlen,  a  British  statesman,  noted  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
repeal  the  liriiish  corn-laws,  was  born  at  Dunford,  England,  June  3,  1804, 
and  died  at  London,  April  2,  1865. 
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Aurora,  formed  a  consolidation  ia  July,  1S56,  with  what  was 
ihcn  known  as  the  Central  Military-Tract  Railroad,  which  com- 
pany owned  the  road  from  Mendota  to  Galesburg,  the  new  con- 
solidated organization  assuming  the  title  it  now  holds. 

Between  1S59  and  1861,  this  company  purchased,  under  fore- 
closure of  its  first  mortgage,  the  property  of  the  line  extending 
from  Galesburg  to  Quincy. 

In  1863,  it  acquired  the  Peoria-and-Oquawka  Road,  which  had 
been  constructed  under  a  charter  granted  in  1849.  This  pur- 
chase gave  them  control  of  the  line  from  East  Burlington  to 
Peoria,  and  secured  for  the  company  an  independent  terminus 
on  the  rslississippi  River.  Additions  in  mileage  have  been  added 
from  year  to  )'ear,  until  it  now  controls  nearly  2000  miles  of  road. 

Up  to  1863,  tlie  trains  of  this  road  ran  into  Chicago  over  the 
Galena- and -Chicago  Railroad  track,  from  the  junction,  thirty 
miles  out,  but  an  that  year,  the  Burlington  Company  completed 
its  own  track  into  the  city  through  Sixteenth  Street. 

Take  a  small  portion  of  the  Chicago,-Mihvaukee,-and-St.  Paul 
Railroad — that  between  Racine  and  Port  Byron. 

It  was  originally  constructed  under  several  distinct  charters, 
Tiz. :  that  of  the  Savanna-Branch  Railroad,  dated  January  12, 
1851;  the  Racine,-Janesville,-and-Mississippi,  dated  April  17, 
JS52;  the  Rockton-and-Freeport  Railroad,  dated  February  10, 
^^53;  the  Northern-Illinois  Railroad  Company,  dated  February 
24,  1859;  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  dated 
P'ebruary  15,  1865.  This  consolidated  company,  under  the  title 
of  Racine- and -Mississi[)pi  Company,  consolidated  with  the  Sa- 
vanna-Branch Railroad  Company  in  1856;  and  in  January,  [866, 
//lis  company,  which  had  then  assumed  the  title  of  AVestern-Union 
Railroad  Company  of  Wiscon.'iin,  consolidated  witii  the  Western- 
Union  Railroad  Company  of  Illinois,  which  had  been  joined  by 
a  consolidation  of  the  Xorthern-lllinois  and  ^[ississippi  Railroad 
companies.  The  early  history  of  this  road,  like  that  of  many 
other  Western  corporations,  is  an  e]jitomc  of  financial  embarrass- 
nients;  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Chicago,-Milwaukee,-and  St. 
Paul  Company,  as  stated,  which  controls  over  4500  miles  of  road. 
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The  Chicago-and- Alton  Railroad  proper  was  built  under  two 
charters — the  first  to  the  Alton-and-Sangamon  Railroad,  granted 
February  27,  1S47,  and  the  second  to  the  Chicago-and-Mississippi 
Railroad,  granted  Tune  19,  1852.  In  1855,  the  name  of  the  road 
was  changed  to  the  Chicago,-Alton,-and-St.  Louis  Railroad.  In 
1857,  the  company  was  again  reorganized  under  the.  title  of  the 
St.  Louis,-Alton,-and-Chicago  Railroad,  and  again,  for  the  third 
time,  reorganized  in  October,  1862,  as  the  Chicago -and -Alton 
Railroad,  which  title  it  now  bears.  . 

The  first  portion  of  the  present  line  that  was  constructed  was 
the  Alton-and-Sangamon,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  which  was 
completed  in  1853.  The  Chicago-and- ^Mississippi  Railroad,  from 
Springfield  to  Joliet,  was  next  built  in  1854.  The  Chicago-and- 
Alton  now  controls  about  970  miles  of  road. 

The  Chicago-and-Xorthwestern  Railway  Company.  This  cor- 
poration, deservedly  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial in  the  West,  is  a  consolidation  of  several  distinct  organiza- 
tions in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 
The  company  which  gave  the  title  to  the  whole  system  was  a 
reorganization  of  what  was  known  as  the  Chicago,-St.  Paul,-and- 
Fond-du-Lac  R.ailroad  Company,  and  which  was  in  turn  itself 
a  consolidation  of  the  Illinois-aiid-Wisconsin  and  the  Rock-River- 
Valley  Union  Railroad  companies. 

The  former  of  these  two  companies  had  been  incorporated  by 
concurrent  acts  of  the  lUinois  and  Wisconsin  legislatures  in  1S51- 

The  Chicago, -St.  Paul,-and-Fond-du- Lac  Railroad  Com[)any 
consolidated  with  itself  in  Marcli.  1857,  the  Wisconsin-Superior 
Railroad  Comj^any  of  AVisconsin,  the  Marquette-State-Line  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  Ontonagon-and-State-Line  Railroad 
Company  of  Michigan. 

In  the  financial  panic  of  1857,  the  Chicago,-St.  Paul,-and-Fond- 
du-Lac  Railroad  Company  became  seriously  embarrassed.  It  had 
a  heavy  floating  debt,  an  imy^ortant  link  of  fifty-six  miles  in  the 
line  from  Chicago  to  Minnesota  Junction  uncompleted,  and  no 
funds  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

A  scheme  of  reorganization  was  perfected,  and  under  this  the 
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Chicago-and-Northwestern  Railway  Company  completed  the  line 
from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  and  in  1864,  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  consolidation  with  other  railroads  whereby  it  has  obtained 
its  present  mammoth  proportions. 

In  January  1S64,  a  consolidation  was  etfected  with  the  Dixon, - 
Rockford,- and- Kenosha  Railroad  Company,  which  in  turn  was 
an  amalgamation  of  the  Kenosha-and-State-Line  and  the  Dixon, - 
Rockford, -and-State-Line  Companies. 

In  June,  1S64,  the  Galena-and-Chicago  Union  Railroad  merged 
its  stock  with  that  of  the  Chicago-and-Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  and  control  was  obtained  in  the  same  year  of  the 
Chicago-and-Milwaukee  Railroad. 

In  October,  1864,  the  Chicago-and-Northwestern  Railway 
Company  consolidated  with  the  Peninsular  Railroad  Company 
of  Michigan,  and  in  ^Nlarch,  187 1,  with  the  Beloit-and-Madison 
and  the  Baraboo  Air- Line  Railroad  companies  of  Wisconsin. 
It  now  controls  nearly  5000  miles  of  road. 

The  Chicago,-Rock-Island-and-Pacific  Railway  originated  with 
the  Rock-Island-and-LaSalle  Railroad  Company,  chartered  Feb. 
27,  1847. 

The  effect  of  railroad-building  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1851,  from  which  period  we  may  date 
the  active  construction  of  railways  in  tlie  State,  the  assessed  value 
of  the  real  estate  in  Illinois  Vv-as  $119,868,336;  this,  in  1SS2,  had 
gradually  risen  to  $809,995,795. 

In  1850,  Illinois  had  76,208  farms  under  cultivation;  in  1880, 
it  had  255,741. 

P>om  1S35  to  1869,  botli  years  inclusive,  there  were  no  less 
than  413  special  charters  granted  to  build  railways  in  the  State. 
Between  the  years  1870  and  1882  there  were  376  com[)anies  that 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  under  the  general  railroad  -  law, 
making  a  total  of  789  distinct  organizations  during  a  period  of 
torty-six  years.  In  1851,  Ciiicago  had  but  one  railwa}'  entering 
it,  the  Galena-and-Chicago  Union,  and  that  was  but  jjartially 
constructed.  It  was  incorjxjrated  January  16,  1836,  but  the 
enterprise  laid  dormant  for  iicarly  ten  years.    We  are  told  that  tlie 
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original  surveys  for  this  line,  under  James  Seymour"  as  engineer- 
in-chief,  were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1S37,  at  the  foot  of 
[North]  Dearborn  Street,  and  were  run  nearly  due  west  to  tlie 
Desplaines  River,  and  that  in  making  their  surveys  tlie  engineers 
were  in  some  places  obliged  to  wade  waist  deep  in  water.  These 
were  probably  preliminary  surveys.  In  1S47,  Richard  P.  Morgan, + 
chief-engineer,  made  a  sur\ey,  and  in  his  report  to  the  board  of 

*  In  John  Wentworth's  history  of  "  Fort  Dearborn"  (Fergus'  Historical 
Series,  No.  16),  Frederick  A.  Na-h  has  a  letter  stating  that  "He  went  to  Chi- 
cago [arriving  February  11,  1837]  under  a  promise  of  a  situation  with  James 
Seymour,  then  just  from  the  Lrie  Railroad,  who  had  been  selected  to  survey 
and  locate  the  old  Galena-and-Chicago  Union  Railroad."  He  says  further: 
"  We  began  our  survey  at  the  foot  of  Dearborn  Street,  and  run  three  lines 
nearly  due  west  to  the  ])esplaines  River.  Much  of  the  time  we  waded  in 
water,  and  were  glad  at  night  to  reach  the  hotel  at  Barry's  Point  and  dry  our- 
selves by  the  large  fireplace.  James  Seymour  was  chief;  his  brother,  \Vm. 
H.  Seymour,  was  assistant;  P.  H.  Ogilvie  was  draughtsman;  II.  V.  Mooris, 
assistant-draughtsman;  Geo.  Howell,  rodman;  and  myself,  axeman  and  chajn- 
raan.  The  high  grass  where  tht;  fire  had  not  swept  over  it  required  four-feet 
stakes,      I  think  I  am  the  only  survivor. " 

+  Richard  Price  Morgan  was  born  at  London,  ICngland,  July  29,  1790,  and 
came  to  Ikrkshire  County,  Mass.,  in  1808.  He  died  at  Dwight,  III,  January 
19,  1882.  He  helped  construct  the  Boston-and-Albany  Railroad,  and  during 
his  long  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  railroad  enterprizes.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  his  autobiography  : 

"In  1826,  the  Lrie  Canal  had  gone  into  oi)eration  and  its  effect  upon  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country  began  to  be  fully  appreciated.  A  survey 
from  Boston  to  Albany  had  demonstrated  the  practability  of  a  canal,  and  the 
merchants  of  Boston  Ijegan  to  realize  that  their  trade  was  declining.  About 
that  time  I  published  an  article  in  the  Berkshire  Star,  suggesting  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  railroad,  which  was  immediately  quoted  in  the  Boston  papers,  and 
the  subject  soon  became  the  topic  of  general  interest." 

"A  small  subscription  was  rai-,cd  in  Stockijridge  and  the  adjoining  towns. 
which  ftroved  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  expense  of  a  survey  that  I  agreed  to  make 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  a  route  through  them.  My  report  proving 
favorable,  I  wa.-,  subsequently  employed  in  surveys  to  the  Hudson,  inaugurated 
by  the  State,  under  tlic  direction  of  Mr.  James  Baldwin.  A  northern  route, 
however,  by  Pittsfield,  was  finally  recommended,  and  although  a  railroad  as 
far  as  Worcester  was  undertaken,  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  location 
between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Albany  was  decided  upon." 
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directors  says:  "The  survey  was  commenced  near  Chicago,  on 
the  hah^-section  Hne  commencing  near  the  centre  of  Ki:nzie  Street, 
on  which  course  it  continues  thirteen  miles,  crossing  the  Desplaines 
River  a  Httle  south  of  the  St.  Charles  road.'' 

In  that  year  the  first  rails  of  strap-iron*  were  laid  on  it,  and 
January  22,  1850,  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Wright  Ray- 
mond+  and  John  Bice  Turner,  it  was  finished  to  Elgin,  forty-two 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  from  there  it  was  extended  to  Freeport.'^ 

The  first  locomotive  engine  built  in  Chicago  was  for  use  on 
tliis  company's  line;  it  was  constructed  in  1854  by  the  Chicago 
Locomotive  Works. § 

The  first  locomotive  built  in  Chicago  by  a  railroad  company 
for  its  own  use  was  that  constructed  by  the  Illinois-Central  at  its 
Weldon  shops,  in  ^^larch,  1862,  and  known  as  Engine  No.  44. 

The  Michi^-an-Southern-and-Northern-Indiana  Railroad  was  the 
first  great  east-and-west  line  to  enter  this  city,  the  connection 
being  made  February  20,  1852. 

The  Michigan  Central  was  opened,  coming  in  over  the  Illinois- 
Central  tracks,  May  20.  1852. 

*  The  Buffalo-and- Attica  road  was  opened  in  1842,  and  was  laid  with  strap- 
rail.  In  1848,  under  Mr.  Martin's  presidency,  it  was  decided  to  replace  with 
T  rail  and  he  sold  the  old  strap  to  the  Galena-and-Chicago  Union  road.  He 
also  sold  to  the  same  road  its  first  locomotive  —  the  "Pioneer" — the  one 
exhibited  by  the  Chicago-and-Xorthweslern  at  the  recent  exposition  of  railway 
appliances  [1883]. 

t  Mr.  Raymond  died  April  5,  1883,  at  Chicago,  having  been  mayor  in  1839 
and  1842. 

Z  John  VanNortwick,  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  writes 
nie  on  March  14,  18S3,  from  Batavia,  Illinois,  as  follows: 

"The  first  regular  business  in  the  operating  department  commenced  June  i, 
1849,  to  and  froni  Desplaines  River,  10  miles;  in  July,  opened  to  Cottage 
Hill,  15  miles;  in  November,  opened  to  Junction,  30  miles;  and  to  Elgin  in 
February,  1850,  42^^  miles.  Some  business  was  done  by  the  construction 
department  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1848." 

§  "Commenced  operation  Nov.  r,  1853,  succeeding  Hiram  H.  Scoville  & 
Sons,  northeast  corner  We.^t  Adams  and  Canal  Streets.  Wm.  II.  Brown, 
president,  ICdward  Hempstead-  and  Robert  H.  Foss,  executive  committee, 
^Vm.  II,  Scoville  [died  May  28,  1884I,  supt,,  Sholto  Douglas,  secretary." 
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The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  the  whole 
State  of  Illinois,  February  i6,  1852,  was  but  ninety-five  miles. 
The  population  of  Chicago  in  this  year  was  but  38,733. 

There  were  only  10,982  miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  United 
States  at  this  time. 

On  February  i,  1S54,  there  were  only  17S5  miles  of  railway 
leading,  into  (Chicago.  Not  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of 
these  were  situated  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  1855,  there  were  2410  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State.      At  the  end  of  1S56,  2761  miles  of  road. 

Six  of  the  leading  lines  now  entering  Chicago  operated,  in 
1869,  46S2  miles  of  road;  in  1882,  their  mileage  had  increased 
to  13,130  miles. 

Chicago  and  Alton, 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
Northwestern,      .... 

Rock  Island, 

Illinois  Central,   .... 

4682  13.130 

Chicago,  though  richly  benefited  by  their  construction,  in  her 
corporate  capacity  has  never  invested  a  dollar  in  railways  or 
loaned  her  credit  in  any  one  instance  to  aid  them.  Cincinnati 
subscribed  several  millions  of  dollars  to  her  Southern  -railway 
enterprise,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  a  certain  amount 
of  the  trade  with  the  South.  The  City  of  Baltimore  subscribed 
$3,500,000,  nnd  the  State  of  Maryland  $500,000,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore-and-Ohio  Railroad,  and  both  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  it  today.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  also  materially  aided 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  very  early  in  its  organization.  Both 
the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  have  extended  aid  to  their 
railways. 

It  is  clieap  food,  cheap  fuel,  and  cheap  transportation,  not 
less  than  her  geograpliical  position,  that  has  placed  Chicago  in 
advance  of  most  of  these  cities,  entitling  her  to  the  third  rank 
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in  point  of  manufactures ;  and  it  is  'this  also  that  has  given  the 
State  of  IlHnois  such  advantages  over  her  sister  states. 

The  Baltimore-and-Ohio  Road  is  to  the  City  of  Baltimore  what 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  to  the  City  of  Philadeli)hia,  or  the 
Xew- York-Central  Road  to  New  York,  and  what  was  commonly 
known,  in  1876,  as  the  "railroad  war"  between  these  companies, 
was,  in  fact,  the  outgrowth  of  a  rivalry  between  those  cities  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  seaport  trade,  and  during  that  year  when 
grangerism  had  reached  the  extreme  of  absurdity  in  the  West, 
while  the  State  of  Illinois,  no  less  benefited  by  her  railways,  was 
enforcing  with  rigor  the  exactions  of  her  railroad  law,  the  trunk 
lines  named,  having  east-and-west  connections  through  our  State, 
were  quietly  stealing  away  her  grain  to  the  East,  which,  by 
natural  laws  of  commerce,  should  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State  via  Chicago;  and  grain  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  before  found  a  market  in  Chicago,  was  being  quietly  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  benefit  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
merchants  in  turn  were  trading  out  its  value  in  the  East. 

The  railways  of  Illinois,  with  the  recently-acquired  advantage 
of  a  free  water-way  communication  via  Chicago  and  through  the 
-great  lakes  and  canal  to  the  ocean  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  grain-storage  capacity  of  over  25,000,000  bushels, 
can,  all  things  being  equal,  always  hold  their  own  as  against  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Lieut.-Gov.  William  Bross,*  in  an  address  before  the  Iowa 
Industrial  Convention,  held  at  Des  Moines,  January  22,  1873, 
used  these  words:  ''  For  myself,  I  believe  the  time  is  not  distant 
"when  the  Northwest  will  have  the  New-York  and  St.  Lawrence 
routes  bidding  against  each  other  for  her  commerce  and  her  car- 
rying-trade in  the  liveliest  manner."  It  looks  as  though  this 
"vvould  soon  come  to  pass. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  leading  crop  of  the  State, 
corn,  a  less  quantity  is  now  carried  by  some  of  the  Unes  run- 
ning through  what  is  known  as  the  corn  belt  than  was  transported 

*  William  Bross  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois  from  1865-9,  whilst 
Richard  J.  Oglesby  was  governor.      He  nov/  resides  in  Chicago. 
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by  them  twelve  years  since:  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  graim 
is  more  extensively  fed  than  in  former  years,  and  also  a  much 
larger  quantity  is  manufactured  into  whisky.  No  less  than 
7,367,052  bushels  of  corn  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  whisky  in  this  State  alone  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S82, 
and  the  State  can  hardly  point  with  pride  to  the  payment  of 
$28,000,000  of  internal-revenue  tax  on  this  account. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  give  a  resume  of  the  legislation  of 
the  State  affecting  railways : 

The  sixth  clause  of  article  10  of  the  Constitution  of  1848  pro- 
vided that  '•  the  Cicneral  Assembly  shall  encourage  internal  im- 
provements by  passing  liberal  general  laws  of  incorporation  for 
that  purpose." 

The  first  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads  went 
into  eftect  November  5,  1849.  That  law  empowered  the  direc- 
tors to  regulate  the  tolls  and  compensation  to  be  paid,  and  pro- 
vided that  "the  Legislature  might  alter  or  reduce  the  rates  sa 
made,  but  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  so 
reduce  them  as  to  produce  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  capital  actually  paid  in." 

On  March  10,  1869,  an  act  concerning  rates  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  freight  was  passed  which  limited  railways 
to  a  just,  reasonable,  and  uniform  rate  for  the  conveyance  or 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  '''  ^  "^  "  according. 
to  the  service  actually  rendered,"  and  this  act  then  went  on  to 
provide  that  this  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  rate 
for  transportation  on  any  one  road  should  be  the  same  as  that 
charged  on  any  otlier  road,  nor  were  the  roads  to  be  required  to- 
charge  the  same  in  one  direction  as  in  tlie  other.  1'his  act  con- 
tained many  good  provisions  not  found  in  the  general  laAV  of 
187 1,  or  in  the  law  of  1873,  ^^^^'^'  ^"  force,  but  its  general  lan- 
guage was  so  vague,  and  its  retiuirements  so  indefinite,  that  it 
was  inoperative. 

The  act  of  1869  contains  this  clause:  "This  act  shall  not  be 
construed  nor  have  the  effect  to  release  the  Illinois-Central  Rail- 
road Company  from  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 
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of  Illinois  of  the  per  centum  on  the  gross  or  total  proceeds, 
receipts,  or  incomes  derived  from  said  road  and  branches  stipu- 
lated in  the  charter  of  said  company." 

In  the  15th  clause  of  the  nth  article  of  the  constitution, 
adopted  May  13,  1870,  it  is  provided  that  "The  general  as- 
sembly shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  dis- 
crimination and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger 
tariffs  on  the  different  railroads  in  this  State,  and  enforce  such 
laws  by  adequate  penalties  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  for  that 
purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  franchises." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  legislature  of  1871  passed 
a  law,  in  force  July  i,  187 1,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unjust 
discriminations  and  extortions  in  rates.  This  law  fixed  the  rates 
in  force  on  the  different  roads  in  1870  as  the  maximum.  It  was, 
however,  virtually  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  supreme  court 
in  January,  1S73.  C)n  this  account  the  legislature' passed  another 
law  on  May  2,  1873,  repealing  the  law  of  187 1,  and  empowering 
the  railroad  commissioners  to  fix  maximum  rates. 

The  law  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  three  railroad 
commissioners  was  enacted  July  i,  187 1. 

Under  this,  railway  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
statements  in  writing  of  their  affairs  under  oath.  The  commis- 
sioners make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  their  proceedings. 

From  the  foregoing  we  think  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State 
has  gradually  receded  from  its  liberal  position  of  encouragement 
of  railroad-building  to  one  of  almost  oppressive  restriction. 

In  the  early  laws  we  find  the  words  encouragement  and  liber- 
ality; later  on,  after  the  plants  are  established,  we  read  of  penal- 
ties and  forfeiture  of  property.  Citizens  of  Illinois,  this  concerns 
you  and  the  good  name  of  your  State  ! 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt,  indeed,  statistics  show  conclusive- 
ly that  the  law  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature  in  the  session 
of  187 1,  precipated  the  panic  which  followed  in  1873.  Bond- 
holders saw  that  the  State,  through  the  arbitrary  action  of  its 
commissioners,  could  under  that  law  so  impair  the  value  of  rail- 
way property  in  reducing  its  earning  Cvapacity  as  to  make  a  return 
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of  even  interest  on  debt  incurred  in  its  construction  uncertain. 
That  law,  it  is  true,  was  repealed,  but  not  until  after  the  mischief 
had  been  done. 

In  Wisconsin  the  granger  law  was  repealed  because  the  people 
Avere  satisfied  that  its  enforcement  would  result  in  disaster  to 
their  best  interests. 

In  Io^^■a  the  law  has  been  so  far  modified  that  the  railroads 
-and  the  commissioners  are  enabled  to  work  in  harmony. 

The  railroad  companies  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  board  of 
■commissioners,  provided  it  is  properly  constituted  and  its  author- 
ity judiciously  exercised. 

In  the  wise  administration  of  its  duty,  such  a  commission  can 
aid  both  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  company  in  determining 
the  practical  and  oftentimes  difiicult  questions  that  necessarily 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

The  ability  to  do  this  depends  mainly  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  selected.  They  should  be  men  of  broad  and  liberal 
views,  free  from  any  prejudice,  without  fear,  and  without  reproach, 
carefully  chosen  on  account  of  capacity,  integrity,  and  fitness  for 
the  position — not  as  a  political  reward. 

In  New  York  the  law  appointing  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  requires  that 
■at  least  one  of  its  members  shall  be  "  experienced  in  railroad 
business;"'  and  to  insure  the  election  of  good  naen  the  law  fixes 
the  salary  of  each  of  the  commissioners  at  $8000  per  annum. 

The  standard  of  the  Massachusetts  board,  like  the  law  of  the 
old  Commonwealth,  is  equally  as  high,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
railroad  question  in  that  State  they  have  manifested  a  degree  of 
intelligence  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  organizations 
in  other  States. 

We  have  in  Illinois  nearly  $400,000,000  of  railway  property. 

Anti-monopolists,  so-called,  who  belong  to  the  class  of  modern 
reformers,  find  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  things  as  they  exist,  but 
they  have  no  remedies  to  suggest.  This  has  become  so  patent 
that  the  people  are  demanding  a  better  solution  of  the  question 
than  can  be  furnished  by  the  theory  ot  communism  or  confiscation. 
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The  wordy  harangue  of  a  Thurber  can  no  more  be  accepted 
as  common  sense  than  the  oleomargarine  he  manufactures  can  be 
accepted  as  good,  wholesome  butter. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  fixed  law  of  trade,  that  com})etition  is 
the  best  regulator  of  rates. 

This  fact  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  last  report  of  W.  H. 
Armstrong.  United-States  commissioner  of  railroads,  wherein  he 
says  :  "  Rates  and  discriminations  are  not  entirely  within  the 
arbitrary  determination  of  railroad  companies.  They  are  subject 
to  competitions  which  they  can  not  control — upon  the  ocean, 
upon  the  lakes,  and  upon  the  rivers.''  The  shippers  today  regu- 
late the  rates  of  transportation,  not  the  railroad  companies. 

The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  important 
lines  leading  from  this  city  received,  in  1865,  an  average  of  3  06 
cents  for  transporting  each  ton  of  freight  one  mile,  and  by  reason 
of  competition  this  average  gradually  fell  to  .72  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1881.  The  same  is  true  of  other  lines,  the  reduction, 
in  fact,  on  some  being  even  greater. 

The  railroads  of  Illinois  are  today  charging  not  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  rates  that  were  commonly  charged  twenty  years  ago. 

Pools  are  not  so  great  an  evil  as  some  have  supposed,  but  if 
one  is  a  politician  he  must  beware  of  "  blind  pools." 

In  the  older  states  managers  differ  among  themselves,  not  as 
to  how  much  they  shall  be  allowed  to  charge,  but  as  to  which  of 
them  shall  be  allowed  to  char^-e  the  least  in  order  to  secure  the 
business;  and  the  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Alleii 
B.  I'hurman  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Hon.  I'.lihu  B.  Washlxirne  of  Chicago,  III, 
found  the  consideration  of  this  ([uestion  of  " differential  rates''  to 
the  seaboard  the  most  difficult  and  complex  part  of  their  duty. 
The  rule  that  special  rates  must  be  given,  when  the  commodity 
to  be  forwarded  will  not  bear  tariff  rates,  is  one  that  is  approved 
by  the  judgment  of  every  business  man.  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,'^ 
with  all  the  ability  he  could  command,  could  not  frame  a  law 

*  John  IL  i<eagan  was  member  of  congress  from  Texas  before  and  after  the 
Kebellion,  and  vva,  postmaster-general  of  the  confederacy. 
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that  would  harmoQize  with  the  inter-state  commerce  of  the  conii- 
tr)',  and  his  impracticable  suggestions  were  invariably  met  by 
statements  of  facts  which  could  not  be  controverted,  and  the 
attempt  to  "  regulate  "  by  an  inflexible  law,  a  kind  of  business, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  management  of  which  lies  in  its  flexible 
nature,  always  has  and  always  will  prove  a  failure."^ 

Congress  can  not  establish  a  pro-rata  tariff  for  transportation 
without  injuriously  aftecting  the  interests  of  the  ^yest.  Apply  a 
discriminating  tarift'  in  favor  of  the  West,  and  you  will  at  once 
give  the  Eastern  States  just  cause  for  complaint.  Adjoining 
states  have  found  it  impracticable  to  adjust  their  tariffs  with  one 
another,  and  their  highest  judicial  tribunals  have  rendered  deci- 
sions in  reference  to  matters  of  transportation  entirely  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  where,  too,  the  state  laws  were  of  like  import. 

In  discussing  the  transportation  question  from  a  statistical 
standpoint,  the  layman  is  embarrassed  by  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
case,  and  the  legal  mind  is  equally  perplexed  in  the  application 
of  statistics.     The  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  made  by 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Reagan  is  preparing  a  bill  for 
congress  to  exercise  more  power  to  interfere  in  the  railroad  management  of 
the  country,  the  British  railway  corporations,  which  have  had  for  forty  years 
parliamentary  supervision,  are  now  going  to  pray  for  relief  from  that  paternal 
care;  and  state  their  case  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  To  minimize  the  interference  of  irresponsible  state  officials  with  the 
regulation  and  management  of  railways  and  with  the  rates  fixed  by  acts  of 
f/arliament,  and  by  the  necessities  of  competition.  Such  regulation  and  man- 
agement were  originally  given  by  parliament  to  boards  of  directors,  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  the  shareholders  whose  property  they  administered,  and 
ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  government  officials,  unless  that  property  is  pur- 
chased by  government. 

2.  The  unconditional  repeal  of  the  railway  passenger  duty,  avowedly 
imposed  on  account  of  the  existence  of  taxes  upon  other  means  of  locomotion, 
all  of  which  have  now  been  removed,  and  the  burden  left  upon  railways  alone. 

3.  An  alteration  in  the  present  sy.-,tem  of  local  rating,  by  which  railway 
property  is  practically  left  to  the  varying  decisions  of  assessment  committees, 
who  in  this  ca>e  actually  tax  profits  of  trade,  and  subject  railways  to  a  burden 
relatively  heavier  than  that  imposed  upon  any  other  property  subject  to  local 
taxation. 

4-  An  alteration  in  the  law.-,  relating  to  compensation  for  railway  accidents, 
so  that  some  limit  may  be  imposed  upon  the  practice  of  awarding  ruinous 
amounts  against  railway  companies,  and  some  equitable  proportion  be  estab- 
lished as  between  fares  often  of  pence  and  compensations  of  thousands  of 
pounds. 

The  head  of  this  movement  is  Sir  Edward  Watkin. 
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Judge  Black  in  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Anti-monopoly  League,  in  whicli  he  asserted 
with  great  gravit}'  that  the  extortions  of  the  railways  of  this  coun- 
irv,  on  through  lines  alone,  amounted  to  $900,000,000  a  year. 
He  afterward  discovered  that  the  whole  charge  lor  both  through 
and  local  business  only  amounted  to  $387,000,000,  and  that  out 
of  this  nearly  one-half  was  paid  out  for  wages  and  materials. 

There  are  now  about  102,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States.  They  constitute  one  of  the  great  elements  of  national 
l)rogress.  Our  legislators,  actuated  by  principles  of  justice,  it  is 
believed,  will  gradually  come  to  regard  them  in  tliis  liglit. 

The  8541  miles  of  railway  in  this  State  give  employment  directly 
to  about  44,174  men,  and  indirectly  to  at  least  100,000  more. 

When  we  consider  that  onl\-  half-a-century  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  introduction  of  railways  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  their  general  management  there  has  been 
an  amount  of  skill,  energy,  and  intelligence  brought  to  bear 
which  has  justly  challenged  the  attention  of  a  civilized  world. 

A  writer  in  the  North-Amcrica}i  RcvicK'  for  September  says : 
"It  has  been  stated  on  good  autliority  that  there  were  actually 
more  persons  killed  and  injured  each  year  in  jNIassachusetts  fifty 
years  ago,  thror.gli  accidents  to  stage-coaches,  than  there  are  now 
through  accideJits  to  railroad- trains,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  persons  transported." 

From  the  stati:/Lics  of  over  forty  years  in  France,  it  appears 
that  in  proportion  to  the  wliole  number  carried,  the  accidents  to 
passengers  by  stage-coaches  in  olden  times  were,  as  compared  to 
those  by  railroads,  as  about  sixty  to  one. 

The  official  returns  in  France  actually  sliow  that  a  man  is  safer 
in  a  railroad  train  than  he  is  in  his  own  house;  while  in  Great 
liritain  the  figures  show  that  haii:^in:^  is  thirty  times  more  likely  to 
hoppen  to  a  man  than  death  by  railroad 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his  "Notes 
on  Railroarl  Accidents,''  "that  the  annual  average  of  deaths  by 
accident  in  the  City  of  Tioston  alone  exceeds  that  consequent 
on  running  all  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  80 
per  cent,  and  that  in  the  five  years  from  1874  to  1878  more  per- 
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sons  were  murdered  in  Boston  than  lost  their  lives  on  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State  for  the  nine  years  from  187 1  to  1878,  though 
those  years  included  both  the  Revere  and  the  Wollaston  disasters, 
or  fifty  deaths." 

This  ought  to  be  very  comforting  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
travel  on  the  railways  of  our  countr}\ 

Discoveries  more  wonderful,  resulting  in  improvements  more 
marked  than  any  yet  attained,  will  doubtless  be  made;  greater 
speed  in  motive  power,  greater  safety  in  the  management  of 
trains,  and  greater  comfort  awaits  the  traveler  in  the  coming  by- 
and-by. 

The  men  who  have  wrought  in  the  past  accomplished  a  good 
work  in  their  day,  but  they  were  mere  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  far  greater  achievements,  and  those  who  follow  later  on,  will 
look  back  with  the  same  feeling  of  wonder  upon  our  compara- 
tively feeble  efforts  that  we  of  today  do  upon  the  work  of  our 
predecessors. 

"The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them"'  as  often  holds  true 
as  the  converse  maxim  embodied  in  Shakespeare's  well-known 
couplet,  and  the  example  and  inlluence  of  the  men  who  origi- 
nated and  carried  out  the  railway  system  of  this  State  in  earlier 
years,  is  shown  today  in  the  grand  development  of  that  system, 
and  for  that  reason  the  names  of  flenry  Farnum,  John  B.  Turner, 
Roswell  B.  Mason,  William  B.  Ogden,  James  Robb,  James 
Frederick  Joy,  Robert  Harris,  John  VanNortwick,  and  Charles 
Goodrich  Hammond*  will  be  remembered  with  G;ratitudc  and 
affection  by  a  people  whose  interests  they  so  well  served;  men 
who,  when  they  laid  down  their  pens,  could  have  well  said,  as 
did  the  prophet  of  old  : 

"Show  me  where  I  have  taken  what  is  not  my  own  and  I  will 
restore  it." 

*  Of  these  distinguished  railroad  men,  Mr.  Farnum  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  October  4,  1883;  Mr.  Mason  lives  at  Chieago;  Mr.  Joy  at  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Mr.  Harris  at  Xevv  Vork,  and  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railr(;ad;  Mr.  \'an\orlvvick  at  iJalavia,  III.,  and  Mr, 
Hammond  died  at  Chica^^o,  April  15,  18.S4.  Wm.  B.  Oi^dea  died  in  New 
York,  August  3,  1877. 
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APPENDIX. 


Correspondence  between  Hon.  Sidney  Breese  and  Hon. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  former 
to  have  originated  the  idea  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad. 


Letter   of  Hon.  Sidney  Breese   to   the   Editors   of   the 
"Illinois  State  Register." 

[From  the  Daily  Illinois  State  Register,  December  2S,  1850.] 

Carlyle,  Dec.  23,  T850. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  paper  of  the  19th  is  before  me,  in  which 
you  quote  from  the  Benton  Standaj'd  that  I  am  "  out "  for  the 
Holbrook  charters,  etc. ;  and  yoi/  say  that  if  /  a>H,  I  am  a/onc 
among  the  delegates  from  the  South.  How  do  you  know  this? 
How  is  it  that  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Southern  members  ? 

I  am  in  favor  of  accepting  the  release  of  the  Cairo  Company, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  disposed  to  ride  "rough-shod''  over  the 
rights  of  that  company  or  of  any  other,  /am  for  doing  justice 
to  all.  If  that  company  can  make  the  road  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  and  without  any  expense  to  the  State, 
and  offers  advantages  \\ell  secured,  over  and  abo\'e  all  other  com- 
panies, then  I  am  for  it,  most  decidedly.  I  am  for  having  the 
road  made,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  and  in  the  best  manner, 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  it.  The  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad 
has  been  a  controlling  object  with  me  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  I  would  sacrifice  all  my  personal  advantages  to  have  it  made. 
These  fellows  who  are  making  such  an  ado  about  it  noic  have 
been  luliippai  into  its  support.  They  are  not  for  it  now,  and  do 
not  desire  to  have  it  made  becau.se  /  get  the  credit  of  it.     This. 
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is  inevitable.  I  must  have  the  credit  of  it,  for  I  originated  it  in 
1S35,  and  when  in  the  senate,  passed  three  different  bills  through 
that  body  to  aid  in  its  construction.  My  successor  liad  an  easy 
task,  as  I  had  opened  the  way  for  him.  It  was  the  argument 
contained  in  my  reports  on  it  that  silenced  all  opposition,  and 
made  its  passage  easy.  I  claim  the  credit  and  no  one  can  take 
it  from  me.  As  for  Holbrook  and  his  charters,  I  care  not  a 
straw,  but  I  am  for  doing  justice  and  for  making  the  road.  / 
doubt  li'hether  you  are  or  not.  What  light  have  you,  or  any  others, 
to  denounce  the  Cairo  Company,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  odi- 
ous and  deprive  it  of  its  rights  ?         Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  Breese. 

Messrs.  Lanphier  &  Walker  :— It  is  my  express  request  that 
you  publish  this,  with  such  comments  as  you  may  choose. 

The  Register  replies  editorially,  with  reference  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  letter,  and  says  among  other  things  : 
*         *  ■*■         As  regards  the   "credit"  which  Judge  Breese 

claims  for  the  part  he  bore  in  the  congressional  legislation  which 
resuhed  in  the  grant,  we  have  no  douot  he  will  receive  his 
deserts.  W^e  have  in  former  numbers  borne  testimony  to  his 
energy  and  fidelity  in  endeavoring  to  secure  this  grant;  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  concede  quite  all  he  claims,  nor  can  we  believe 
that  such  "fellows"  as  Mess.  Douglas,  Shields,\\'ent\vorth,  McCler- 
nand,  Richardson,  Bissell,  Young,  and  Harris  were  '"whipped''  into 
tlie  support  of  the  grant:  nor  do  we  believe,  nor  will  any  one 
else,  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  gratified  to  see  that 
great  .State  and  national  enterprise — the  [Illinois]-Central  Rail- 
road—  defeated,  merely  that  Judge  Breese  might  not  get  the 
credit  of  it.  We  hardly  think  tlie  Judge  is  regarded  as  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  all  that.  We  hardly  think  any  man  living 
would  balance  his  jealousy  of  Judge  Breese's  aspirations  against 
the  projected  road.  We  have  not  space  today  to  go  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ••  credit"  which  is  due  to  the  different  gentle- 
men of  our  congressional  delegations,  in  reference  to  this  great 
work. 
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They  no  doubt  all,  with  an  exception  or  two,  did  their  duty, 
and  are  deserving  of  praise ;  and  we  regret  to  see  one  of  the 
number  endeavoring  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  rest.  The 
whole  subject  is  matter  of  history,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  en- 
sure to  each  his  due  "credit."  *  ^  -^  '- 
[It  was  charged  that  two  of  the  southern  members  favored  the 
Holbrook  charters,  but  both  denied  the  charge,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  record  to  sustain  it.] 


Letter  from  Hon.  Stephen  A.   Douglas,  U.  S.  Senator,  to 
Hon.  Sidney  Breese. 

[From  the  Daily  RegisteJ-^  Springfield,  111.,  January  20,  1S51.] 

Washington,  Jan.  5,  1851. 
Mv  Dear  Sir  :  —  T  have  been  amused,  interested,  and  in- 
structed by  the  perusal  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  to  the 
editors  of  the  State  Re^^ister,  in  relation  to  the  grant  of  lands  for 
the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad.  You  seem  to  be  apprehensive 
that  '•  t/iese  fellows^  wJio  are  Jiiaking  such  an  ado  about  it  uow^  and 
have  been  ivhipped  into  its  support^' \\'\\\  have  the  presumption  to 
call  into  question  your  title  to  the  sole  credit  of  the  passage  of 
the  grant  of  land  by  Congress  at  the  last  session.  I  trust  I  will 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  your  fears  upon  this  subject  are 
entirely  groundless.  Whatever  injustice  may  have  been  done 
you  in  this  respect,  I  am  sure  was  unintentional.  It  is  true  that 
Nvhen  the  people  of  Chicago  tendered  to  C/en.  Shields  and  myself, 
upon  our  return  home  last  fall,  a  public  dinner  for  our  supposed 
agciicy  and  services  in  obtaining  that  grant,  we,  in  our  letter  de- 
clining tlie  honor,  awarded  the  principal  merit  to  our  colleagues 
^jf  the  house  of  representatives,  when  the  final  battle  was 
fought,  and  mentioned  each  of  them  by  name  as  the  persons  to 
^vhom  the  chief  credit  was  due.  I  assure  you  that,  had  we  been 
aware  of  the  facts,  as  modestly  stated  in  your  letter,  that  you 
originated  the  project  in  1835;  ^^^^  y*^"-^  ^^^  devoted  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  your  life  to  its  accomplishment;  that  you  had 
passed  three  different  bills  in  the  senate  in  aid  of  its  construc- 
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tion;  that  the  arguments  contained  in  your  reports  had  silenced 
all  opposition  and  rendered  its  passage  easy;  that  you  claimed 
for  yourself  the  exclusive  credit,  and  seriously  doubted  whether 
either  of  the  senators  or  representatives  from  our  State  was  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  we  should  not  have  committed 
so  great  a  blunder  as  to  have  attributed  any  portion  of  the  merit 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  other  house.  In  order  to  relieve  your 
mind  from  all  injurious  suspicions,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have 
not  intentionally  done  you  injustice,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  some- 
what in  detail  into  the  history  of  the  measure,  and  explain  the 
reasons  for  supposing  that  others,  as  well  as  yourself,  had  sin- 
cerely desired  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  really 
have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  its  success. 

We  entered  congress  together  in  December,  1843 — y^^^  '^  '^^^^' 
ator  and  I  a  member  of  the  house.  On  the  27th  of  that  month, 
you  presented  a  memorial  of  the  "Great-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany," praying  the  right  of  preemption  for  INIr.  Holbrook  and  his 
associates,  to  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  over  which  this  con- 
templated road  was  proposed  to  be  run.  This  memorial,  on  your 
motion,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  on 
Feb.  23,  1844,  Mr.  Woodbridge  of  Michigan,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  reported  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial,  "  to  grant  to  the  Great-A\'estern  Railroad  Company  the 
right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes."'  This  bill,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
was  proposed  by  yourself,  and  shown  to  me  before  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  You  urged  Col.  McClernand  and  myself, 
and  I.  presume  other  members  of  the  delegation,  to  give  it  our 
countenance  and  support ;  which  we  declined  to  do,  and  gave 
you  our  reasons.  We  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever 
grant  was  made  for  railroads  in  our  State,  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  not  upon  an  irresponsible  private 
corporation.  We  had  no  faith  in  Mr.  Holbrook  and  his  associates 
— none  in  their  ability  to  make  the  road— nor  in  their  purpose  to 
make  a  serious  effort  for  its  construction.  We  believed  the 
object  was   to  enable   Mr.  Holbrook  and   his  associates   to  sell 
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their  charter,  with  the  preemption  attached,  for  a  large  amount  in 
Europe,  where  their  vakie  or  rather  their  worthlessness  was  un- 
known, and  then  abandon  the  whole  concern.  We  urged  that 
the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  suspend  the  land  sales,  and 
consequently  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country  for  the  period 
of  ten  years,  widiout  the  slightest  hope  of  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  deprive  us  of 
any  chance  of  providing  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  that  important  work.  For  these  reasons,  and 
perhaps  others  which  have  now  escaped  my  recollection,  we 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  you  the  inutility  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  suggested  the  alternative  of  introducing  into  the  senate  a 
bill  making  a  donation  of  land  to  the  State,  to  aid  the  construc- 
tion of  the  [Illinois]-Centrai  Railroad. 

You  declined  the  suggestion,  however,  and  persevered  in  press- 
ing your  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holbrook  Company  through 
the  senate  upon  the  ground  that  a  preemption  right  to  the  com- 
pany would  answer  all  the  puri)0ses  as  well  as  a  grant  to  the 
State,  and  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  hope  that  such 
a  donation  could  be  obtained.  At  the  next  session,  to-wit,  on 
the  1 2th  of  December,  1S44,  you  introduced  the  same  bill,  or 
one  similar  in  its  provisions,  with  the  exception  that  you  inserted 
the  words  "the  State  of  Illinois'"  instead  of  the  Holbrook  Com- 
pany, as  the  party  to  which  the  preemption  right  was  to  be 
given.  You  were  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  you  had  made 
this  alteration  in  deference  to  my  opinion  and  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tion to  making  grants  to  private  corporations.  This  bill,  on  your 
motion,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  on 
January  2^,  1845,  ^vas  reported  back  by  ?v[r.  [\Vm.]  Woodbridge 
[C  S.  senator  from  Michigan]  with  an  amendment.  1  can  not 
recollect,  nor  can  I  learn  from  the  journal,  that  you  ever  moved 
to  take  up  the  bill  for  action  or  attem[;ted  to  pass  it. 

At  the  next  session,  to-wit,  on  Jan.  15,  1846,  you  introduced  a 
i)ill  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  certain  alternate  sections  of  the 
I'liljlic  lands  to  ''aid  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Northern-CrobS  and 
[Illinois]-Central  railroads  in  said  State."'     This  bill  was  referred 
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to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  of  which  you  had  become 
chairman;  and  on  February  24,  was  reported  back  by  you  with 
certain  amendments  and  accompanied  by  a  special  report.  1 
suppose  that  this  is  one  of  the  reports  to  wliich  you  refer  in  your 
letter,  where  you  say,  "'It  was  the  argument  contained  in  m\- 
(your)  reports  on  it  that  silenced  all  opposition  and  made  its 
passage  easy.''  I  add  my  testimony  to  your  own  in  respect  to 
the  ability  of  your  report  and  the  soundness  of  your  arguments. 
and  am  sure  that  they  must  have  had  the  effect  to  silence  all 
opposition;  and  I  only  regret  that  after  you  had  thus  "made  its 
passage  easy'  you  should  have  allowed  it  to  sleej)  in  silence  the 
sleep  of  death,  without  ever  moving  to  take  it  up  or  asking  the 
senate  to  vote  upon  it. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  journal  and  minutes,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  senate,  and  find  that  the 
record  sustains  my  recollection,  that  you  never  moved  to  take  up 
that  bill  from  the  day  you  first  reported  it.  At  the  next  session. 
to-wit,  on  December  17,  1846,  you  introduced  a  bill  for  the  right 
of  way  and  a  preemption  right,  omitting  the  donations  to  the 
State,  to  aid  in  making  the  road.  This  bill  was  also  referred  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  on  January  4,  reported  back 
with  an  amendment,  accompanied  with  a  report  from  yourself 
It  does  not  aj^pear,  however,  that  it  was  ever  acted  upon  by  the 
senate,  much  less  passed,  notwithstanding  your  report  "silenced 
all  opposition  and  rendered  its  passage  easy.''  I  do  not  regard 
the  failure  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  very  great  misfortune, 
however,  inasmuch  as  it  only  would  have  allowed  the  State  to 
-enter  the  lands  at  one  dollar  and  a  cjuarter  per  acre,  upon  the 
further  condition  that  we  would  make  a  railroad  through  them. 

I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  this  question  to  the 
period  when  I  became  your  colleague  in  the  senate.  Although 
you  had  introduced  several  bills  at  different  times,  you  had  ne\'ev 
seriously  urged  the  passage  of  but  one,  and  that  was  a  bill  to 
grant  a  preemption  right  to  the  Holbrook  Company  instead  of  a 
donation  to  the  State. 

The  difference  between  us  at  this  time  was  precisely  the  same 
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it  had  been  during  the  preceding  four  years.  You  were  the 
champion  of  the  pohcy  of  granting  preemption  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  a  private  company,  and  I  was  the  advocate  of  alternate 
sections  to  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  roads. 

During  the  summer  of  1S47,  ^fter  I  had  been  elected  to  the 
senate,  but  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  my  taking  ray  seat,  I 
traveled  over  a-  considerable  portion  of  the  State,  and  wherever  I 
went  I  told  my  friends  that  I  should  insist  upon  a  donation  instead 
of  a  preemption,  and  that  the  grant  should  be  made  to  the  State 
in  lieu  of  the  Holbrook  Company.  You  can  learn,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  Hon.  I'homas  Dyer.'"  who  is  now 
a  member  of  the  legislature  with  you,  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  I  urged  him  and  many  other  citizens  of 
Chicago  to  hold  public  meetings  and  to  send  on  memorials  in 
favor  of  a  donation  of  lands  to  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  [Illinois]-Ccntral  Railroad  and  in  favor  of  one  terminus 
at  Chicago. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  road  should  connect  with  the  lakes 
in  order  to  impart  nationality  to  the  project  and  secure  Northern 
and  Eastern  votes.  The  old  line  from  Cialena  to  Cairo — parallel 
to  the  Mississippi,  with  both  termini  resting  on  that  stream^ — was 
regarded  by  our  Eastern  friends  as  purely  a  sectional  scheme, 
calculated  to  throv/  the  whole  trade  upon  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico  at 
tiie  expense  of  the  cities  on  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Hy  making  an  additional  terminus  at  Chicago  it  would  connect 
the  lower  Mississippi  with  the  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Yalley  with  both.  I 
urged  these  considerations  wherever  I  went,  not  doubting  that  1 
should  convince  you  of  their  force  when  we  should  meet  at  the 
capital.  When  we  arrived  in  this  city  I  had  an  interview  with 
you  upon  the  subject,  before  the  two  houses  were  organized,  and 
explained  my  views  to  you  in  full.  You  treated  me  and  my 
oi)inions  with  kindness  and  frankness,  but  at  the  same  time 
insisted  that  your  old  plan  of  a  preemption  right  was  advisable 

•  Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1856,  and  died  at  Middleton,  Conn.,  June  6,  1862, 
a-cd  57  years. 
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under  all  the  circumstances  in  preference  to  a  grant  of  lands  to 
the  State.  It  is  but  just  to  you  to  say  that  I  did  not  understand 
you  as  being  opposed  io  a  grant  of  land  to  our  State;  but  you 
had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  therefore 
thought  it  idle  to  make  the  effort.  You  were  also  kind  enough 
to  show  me  a  bill  which  you  had  already  prepared  for  a  preemp- 
tion righ't,  and  to  read  to  me  a  very  elaborate  report  which  you 
had  written  in  vacation  in  behalf  of  your  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
donation  to  the  State,  and  to  change  your  report  so  as  to  make  it 
correspond  with  the  bill  as  modified.  I  assured  you  that  I  did 
not  desire  to  lead  in  the  matter,  nor  even  have  my  name  con- 
nected with  it;  that  inasmuch  as  I  was  elected  for  six  years,  and 
your  reelection  would  come  on  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  was 
anxious  that  you  should  become  the  author  of  the  measure  and 
take  full  credit  for  its  success;  but  that  I  could  not  consent  to 
go  into  a  struggle  for  a  thing  where  success  would  be  defeat,  and 
the  attainment  of  it  would  be  of  no  manner  of  service  to  our 
constituents.  You  will  doubtless  recollect  that  we  had  several 
other  interviews  upon  the  subject  between  that  time  and  the  20th 
of  the  month,  in  which  the  same  points  were  discussed  and  the 
arguments  />ro  and  con  recapitulated  without  being  able  to  har- 
monize our  conflicting  opinions,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
each  should  pursue  his  own  course.  At  length  on  the  20th  of 
December  ('47),  you  introduced  your  old  preemption  bill  and  had 
it  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands.  Subsequently 
Messrs.  Elihu  B.  Washburne  and  O.  C.  Pratt'''  of  Cialena  called  to 
see  me  at  my  rooms  at  Willard's  Hotel,  and  I  explained  to  them 
the  points  of  difference  between  us.  They  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say,  if  they  recollect  the  conversation,  that  I  spoke  of  you  in 
terms  of  kindness  and  respect,  and  regretted  our  inability  to  har- 
monize our  action  upon  this  f}uestion,  as  a  misfortune  which  1 
was  anxious  to  avoid. 

I  showed  them  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  which  I  had  just 

*  Orville  C.  Pratt  was  appointed  by  President  I'olk  one  of  the  jiuli^'es  of 
Oregon  Territory.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1847.      He  is  now  an  attorney  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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received  from  Chicago,  in  favor  of  a  grant  to  the  State,  with  a 
letter  from  Justin  Butterfield,  Esq.,  informing  me  that  active 
steps  had  been  taken  to  procure  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  support  of  the  application.  Those  gentlemen  were 
delighted  with  the  movement,  and  seemed  amazed  that  you 
should  give  any  other  the  preference,  especially  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  instructions  of  our  legislature,  which  you  had  presented 
to  the  United  States  senate  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  previous.'' 

They  told  me  that  they  would  call  upon  you  next  morning, 
before  the  senate  met,  and  urge  you  to  give  your  support  to  this 
plan  for  the  good  of  the  State,  in  preference  to  a  preemption  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holbrook  Company.  I  authorized  them  to 
say  to  you  that  if  you  would  yet  change  your  bill  in  this  respect 
J  would  not  introduce  my  own  but  would  support  yours,  and  thus 
enable  you  to  reap  the  whole  credit  of  the  measure.  I  still  had 
hope  that  you  would  modify  your  bill  and  views  in  this  respect, 
and  enable  us  to  act  together  for  the  benefit  of  our  constituents. 

*  On  January  9,  1847,  Hon,  Silas  Noble,  a  senator  from  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Whiteside,  and  Lee,  presented 
to  the  State  senate  of  the  15th  general  assembly,  then  in  session,  "The  peti- 
tion of  John  Dixon  and  others,  asking  the  legislature  to  instruct  our  senators 
and  request  our  representatives  in  congress  to  pass  a  law  granting  to  the  State 
a  quantity  of  land  to  aid  her  in  the  completion  of  the  Northern-Cross  and 
[lllinoisj-Central  Railroads,"  which  was  read  and  on  motion  of  Peter  Warren  of 
Shelby  Co.,  referred  to  the  com.  on  public  roads. — Senate  Jour.,  III.,  '47,  p.  91. 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same  body,  "Mr.  Noble  from 
the  committee  on  public  roads,  to  which  was  referred  the  i)etition  of  John 
Dixon  [of  Lee  Co.]  and  others,  asking  the  legislature  to  instruct  our  senators, 
etc.,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

"  ^  Resol:'ed  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representathes  concurri)ig  herein,  That 
our  senators  in  congress  be  in-^li  acted  and  our  representatives  requested  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  intro- 
-duced  by  Hon.  S.  Breese  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  granting  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  a  quantity  of  land  to  aid  her  in  the  completion  of  the  Northern- 
Cross  and  [lllinoisj-Central  railroad.s.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble,  the  rule  v/as  dispensed  with,  and  the  resolution 
read  and  adopted." — Senate  Jjurnal,  Illinois,  1S47,  page  116. 

The  resolution  was  afterward  adopted  by  the  house,  and  is  published  in  the 
laws  of  1S47,  page  172. 
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On  the  next  day  (January  20)  about  12  o'clock,  when  the  senate 
was  just  assembhng,  I  approached  you  at  your  desk  under  the 
impression  that  Messrs  Washburne  and  Pratt  had  had  their  inter- 
view with  you,  and  again  asked  you  to  change  your  bill  into  a 
donation  to  the  State,  which  you  promptly,  though  in  a  kind  and 
respectfully  manner,  refused  to  do.  I  then  went  to  my  own  seat, 
and  in  a  i^w  minutes  introduced  my  bill  for  a  grant  of  land  to 
the  State,  which  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time  and  on  my 
motion  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands;  and  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  was  reported  back  without  amendment,  and  on  April  19^ 
on  my  motion,  was  taken  up  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  made 
the  special  order  for  Wednesday,  May  3;  and  on  May  4  ("48),  on 
my  motion,  was  considered  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  read 
a  third  time,  passed  the  senate  by  a  large  majority,  and  sent  to 
the  house  for  their  concurrence. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  facts  taken  from  the  record 
that  you  were  opposed  to  the  bill.  Such  an  inference  would  be 
unjust  as  it  is  unfounded.  I  recollect  distinctly  a  few  minutes 
after  I  introduced  the  bill  of  seeing  you  in  animated  conversation 
with  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Washburne,  and  that  you  came  directly 
from  them  to  me,  and  expressed  your  regret  that  I  had  introduced 
the  bill,  and  said  that  you  were  willing  to  change  your  own  to 
suit  my  wishes.  I  told  you  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  that^ 
but  as  my  bill  had  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
of  which  you  were  chairman,  you  could  take  the  report  which 
you  had  prepared  in  behalf  of  your  preemption  bill,  strike  out 
the  words  ''preemption  right''  wherever  they  appeared,  and  insert 
the  words  "grant  of  lands  to  the  State"  in  their  place,  and  with 
a  few  other  slight  amendments  the  report  would  fit  my  bill  as 
well  as  yours.  You  agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  abandoned  your  preemption  scheme,  and  on  January  24, 
you  reported  back  ray  bill,  without  amendment,  accompanied 
with  your  report,  so  modified  as  to  suit  its  provisions.  Fourteen 
days  afterward,  however,  to-wit,  on  February  7,  you,  as  chairman 
of  the  .same  committee,  reported  favorably  upon  your  preemp- 
tion bill,  and  placed  it  upon  the  calendar,  in  competition  with 
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my  bill  for  the  grant  of  lands.  I  complained  of  this  as  being 
calculated  to  defeat  the  donation  to  the  State— that  vre  could 
hardly  expect  congress  to  make  our  State  a  donation  of  lands 
while  one  of  our  senators  was  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
compel  the  State  to  pa}'  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre 
for  them.  You  disavowed  all  desire  or  purpose  to  defeat  my  bill, 
and  declared  that  your  only  object  in  reporting  your  own  was  fo 
get  it  upon  the  calendar,  where  it  could  be  taken  up  and  passed 
when  mine  had  been  voted  down. 

I  at  once  acquitted  you  of  any  intention  or  purpose  to  defeat 
a  grant  oi  land  to  the  State,  but  attempted  to  convince  you  that 
the  pressing  of  a  bill  by  you,  which  required  the  State  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  the  lands,  must  inevitably  defeat  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  grant  the  lands  to  the  State  without  payment;  and  even  if 
you  succeeded  in  passing  your  bill,  it  could  be  of  no  service  to 
us,  as  the  State  possessed  the  right,  and  had  unfortunately  exer- 
cised it,  of  entering  a  large  amount  of  public  lands  without  any 
such  law.  You  thereupon  agreed  to  let  your  bill  sleep  until  mine 
had  been  voted  upon,  and  luckily  the  passage  of  mine,  on  May  4, 
rendered  yours  obsolete.  The  great  battle  was  yet  to  be  fought 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  there,  be  it  said  to  the 
honor  of  our  representatives,*  one  and  all.  that  each  nobly  per- 
formed his  whole  duty,  although  near  the  close  of  the  session  tlie 
bill  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  one  or  two  majority,  and  could 
not  be  taken  up  again  except  by  a  two-thirds'  vote. 

This  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives  was  regarded  as 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  bill,  and  seemed  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  originate  a  new  bill  in  the  senate  and  send  it  down  to  the 
house.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  next  session,  to-wit,  on  Dec. 
18,  '48,  I  again  introduced  my  bill  in  the  senate,  and  had  it  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  you  promptly  re- 
ported it  back  without  amendment. 

*  Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  this  time  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  were:  1st  district,  Robert  Smith,  Alton;  2d  district,  John  A.  McCIer- 
nand,  .Shawneetown;  3d  district,  Orlando  B,  Ficklin,  Charleston;  4th  dis- 
trict, John  Wentworth,  Chicago;  5th  district,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  (Juincy; 
C>th  district,  Jos,  1'.  Hoge,  Galena;  7th  district,  Edward  D.  Baker,  Springfield. 
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In  the  meantime,  our  colleagues  in  the  house  had  succeeded 
in  taking  my  former  bill  from  the  table  and  having  it  reinstated 
upon  the  calendar  to  be  again  acted  upon  in  its  order.  This  cir- 
cumstance rendered  the  senate  bill  unnecessary,  and  hence  it  was 
never  called  up  for  action.  During  this  session,  after  you  had 
been  disappointed  in  your  hopes  of  a  reelection,  you  came  to  me 
and  appealed  to  my  courtesy  to  aid  you  in  passing  your  old  pre- 
emption bill,  and  stated  many  reasons  personal  to  yourself,  why 
it  was  very  important  that  it  should  pass.  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
resist  your  appeals  to  my  sympathies  and  courtesy,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  everything  which  could  be  done  consistently  with 
my  duty  to  our  State.  But  the  conviction  was  irresistably  fixed 
upon  my  mind  that  the  passage  of  your  preemption  bill  would 
inevitably  defeat  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  forever,  and  would 
destroy  all  hope  of  the  speedy  completion  of  the  [Illinois]-Cen- 
tral  Railroad.  I  expressed  these  opinions  to  you  frankly,  as  my 
reasons  for  denying  )our  request.  You  then  appealed  to  me  to 
allow  your  bill  to  pass  the  senate,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  pass  the  house  of  representatives  ;  and  you  stated 
your  reasons  for  this  request.  I  told  you  that  I  would  yield  to 
this,  provided  I  could  first  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  bill  passing  the  house.  I  then  consulted  Judge  Collamer, 
the  late  postmaster-general,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  whether  it  would  be  approved  by  his  committee 
and  allowed  to  pass  the  house  if  it  came  down  from  the  senate. 
He  informed  me  that  in  no  event  could  it  pass  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  being  fully  satisfied  upon  this  point,  by  him 
and  others,  I  informed  you  of  the  fact,  and  consented  to  the 
passage  of  your  bill  through  the  senate.  Accordingly,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  '49,  your  preemption  bill  was  taken  up,  on  your  motion, 
considered  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  passed  the  senate. 
Here  your  official  connection  with  the  subject  ceased.  You  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  whatever  you  may  have  done  since  to 
secure  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  is  unknown  to  m^e. 

Neither  of  the  bills  alluded  to  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  that  session,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  begin  anew 
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at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  In  order  to  secure  perfect 
harmony  among  our  delegation,  and  to  pay  all  proper  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  each,  I  consulted  them  all  before  1  introduced 
the  bill.  We  became  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward the  [Illinois]  Central  Railroad  in  a  bill  by  itself,  discon- 
nected with  all  cross-roads,  in  order  to  secure  success.  This 
point  being  agreed  upon,  the  bill  was  prepared  by  Col.  [John  A.] 
McClernand  and  myself,  jointly,  and  two  copies  made,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  introduce  one  into  the  house  and  I 
the  other  into  the  senate.  On  January  3,  1850,  I  introduced  the 
bill  into  the  senate  and  had  it  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands.  On  February  12,  Cicn.  Jas.  Shields  from  that  committee 
reported  it  back,  with  various  amendments,  combined  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute.  During  the  whole  struggle,  he  and  I  acted 
together  cordially,  consulting  on  all  points  and  harmonizing  in  all 
our  views  in  reference  to  it.  Of  course,  it  passed  and  went  to 
the  house  of  representatives.  There  the  great  battle  was 
fought,  in  v.hich  every  member  of  our  delegation  acted  a  con- 
spicuous and  an  efficient  part.  The  bill  passed  and  the  State 
now  has  the  means  of  completing  the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad. 
I  do  not  deem  it  very  iniportant  to  stop  and  inquire  what  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  measure.  I  will  relinquish 
to  you  or  to  any  one  else  who  will  ensure  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  work,  in  the  best  manner,  all  claim  to  any  share  in  the 
glory.  I  will  furnish  you  a  quit-claim  deed,  and  permit  you  to 
fill  up  the  blanks,  and  insert  the  name  of  the  grantee.  I  only 
claim  to  have  done  my  duty,  and  believe  one  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  houses  did  theirs.  We  may  have  erred  some- 
times as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  to  be  accomplished,  but  I  do  not  concur  with  you, 
^nd  doubt  whether  they  will,  in  the  amiable  sentiment  expressed 
in  your  letter,  that  "  tliey  are  not  for  it  now,  and  do  not  desire  to 
have  it  made,  because  I  (you)  get  the  credit  of  it." 

It  may  be  true,  as  you  state,  that  "these  fellows  who  are  mak- 
ing such  an  ado  about  it  now  have  been  iv/iipped  into  its  sup- 
|>ort,"  but   I   have  serious  doubts  whctlier  the  impartial   public, 
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after  examining  the  record  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  p-cscvj 
delegation  in  congress. 

.  In  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  I  trust  that  the  facts  to  which  I 
have  referred  will  not  fail  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  in  my  Chi- 
cago letter,  and  in  any  otlier  remarks  I  may  have  made  compli- 
mentary to  my  colleagues,  in  which  you  were  not  alluded  to,  I 
did  not  intend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  your  public  services, 
nor  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  the  credit  to  which  you  may  be  en- 
titled for  the  grant  of  land  made  by  congress  to  our  State  last 
session,  in  aid  of  the  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  fellow-citi- 
zen and  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  Sidney  Breese.  S.  A.  Douglas. 


Letter  from  Judge  Breese  to  Senator  Douglas. 

[From  the    Weekly  Register,  Springfield,  February  6,  1S51.] 

Springfield,  Jan.  25,  185 1. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  exceeding  goc^d  humor  in  which  your 
letter  to  me,  as  published  in  the  State  Register  of  the  20th  inst., 
seems  to  have  been  written,  has  almost  disarmed  me  and  greatly 
diminished  the  desire  I  might  otherwise  have  had  to  reply,  and 
yet,  making  every  allowance  for  that,  duty  requires  me,  in  the 
same  vein,  I  hope,  to  make  some  comments  upon  it.  And  here 
permit  me  to  say  that,  however  little  interest  the  public  may  take 
in  it,  in  my  ojiinion,  it  acquires  importance  from  the  fiict  that  it 
contains  in  its  first  sentence  the  only  authentic  instance  on  record 
of  your  own  acknowledgment  of  ever  having  been  "instructed" 
by  any  one  at  any  time. 

In  the  outset,  I  will  candidly  confess  that,  upon  th.e  subject  ot 
the  [lllinois]-Central  Railroad,  with  all  its  concomitants,  I  am 
very  sensitive,  the  more  especially  since  1  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered a  studious  endeavor  on  your  jjart  and  on  the  part  ot 
those  with  whom  you  have  acted,  to  conceal  from  the  public  m)- 
agency  in  bringing  the  measure  into  favor,  and  in  opening  the 
way  for  successful  legislation  in  regard  to  it. 
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In  none  of  your  speeches  and  letters  you,  and  others  who  have 
enjoyed  your  confidence,  have  made  and  written,  has  there  been 
the  least  allusion  to  the  i)art  I  have  acted  in  the  matter,  nor  in 
any  of  the  papers  in  the  State,  supposed  to  be  under  your  influ- 
ence. Seeing  this,  and  believing  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to 
appropriate  to  yourselves,  exclusively,  honors  to  which  I  knew 
you  were  not  entitled,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  for  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, to  assert  my  claim,  and  in  doing  so,  have  been  compelled, 
much  against  my  will,  to  speak  of  myself  and  of  my  acts  in  re- 
gard to  it.  My  whole  life  will  show  that  it  is  \\\q  first  time  I  have 
ever  exposed  myself  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence which  actuated  me,  I  may  have  claimed  too  much.  I  did 
not  intend  nor  do  I  wish  to  dei^rive  you  and  those  with  whom  you 
are  now  associated  in  congress,  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  praise 
you  deserve;  yet  you  can  not  have  forgotten  that  until  you  were 
elected  to  the  senate,  and  had  determined  to  take  up  your  residence 
in^Chicago,  that  neither  you  nor  the  members  of  the  house  gener- 
ally, from  our  State  in  congress,  had,  prior  to  that  time,  taken 
the  least  interest  in  the  i:)assage  of  any  law  for  preemption  or 
otherwise,  by  which  the  [Illinois] -Central  Railroad  might  be 
constructed.  It  war?  known  from  my  first  entrance  into  congress 
that  I  would  accomplish  that  measure  in  some  shape,  if  possible, 
and  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  knowing,  and  therefore  saying 
that  if  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  1844,  granting  a 
preemption  to  the  great  [Illinois]- Central  Railway  Company, 
incorporated  tlie  year  before  by  the  legislature,  and  whicli  1  de- 
fended and  explained  in  the  senate,  and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  9,  and  finally 
passed  that  body,  on  May  10,  had  been  taken  up  in  the  house, 
and  the  least  exertion  made  to  pass  it,  it  would  have  become  a 
law,  and  the  road  be  now  made  witliout  one  dollar  of  expense  to 
tlie  State.  1  did  not  myself  prefer  that  the  grant  should  be  made 
to  the  company,  but  to  the  Slate ;  but  at  that  day,  with  those  then 
in  power,  it  was  deemed  the  best  that  could  then  be  had.  At 
the  next  session,  without  any  consultation  with  you  or  with  any 
other,  not  suiJ[)Osing  you  then  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  project, 
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I  introduced  a  bill  making  the  grant  to  the  State,  which  was  re- 
ported by  ]Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  late  in  January,  1S45,  ^^'^^'^  amendments;  and  it 
being  the  short  session,  no  opportunity  occurred  to  call  it  up  and 
pass  it,  nor  did  it  seem  necessary,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
indifference  of  the  members  of  the  house  upon  the  subject. 
Having  made  the  preemption  bill  of  1844  ^^^  entering  wedge, 
and  faliiiliarized  the  senate  in  some  degree  to  the  consideration 
of  the  importance  of  this  road,  by  the  discussion  to  which  it  ga\  e 
rise,  and  having  been  in  the  meantime  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  with  a  majority  of  my  own  party, 
friends  as  associates,  I  did,  on  January  15,  1846,  ask  and  obtain 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  certaui 
alternate  sections  of  public  lands,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Northern-Cross  and  [IllinoisJ-Central  railroads  in  said  State, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

On  February  24,  46,  I  was  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
report  it  with  amendments,  and  submitted  a  long  report,  accom- 
panied with  explanatory  tables.  This  report  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  construction  of  the  Northern -Cross  Railroad  to 
Quincy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad.  I 
found  even  in  this  no  sympathy  with  our  members  in  the  house, 
save  perhaps  Mr.  Hoge  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  no  encouragement 
to  persevere,  and  no  favorable  comment  to  call  it  up  in  the  senate 
for  its  action,  as  the  minds  of  that  body  and  of  the  Nation  were 
much  occupied  and  highly  excited  by  the  Mexican  war,  recog- 
nized to  exist  in  May  of  that  year,  inducing  every  patriot  to 
forego  local  measures  for  those  of  a  more  national  character.  I 
was  charged,  too,  at  that  session  with  the  '"bill  to  reduce  and 
graduate  the  price  of  [public  lands,"'  which  I  had  introduced  on 
Dec.  15,  '45,  and  which  1  could  not  get  leave  to  report  back  until 
May  7,  '46. 

This  bill  was  in  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  treas- 
ury department,  but  was  amended  by  a  substitute  presented  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  on  consultation  with  me  and  with  my  approbation, 
and  which  finally  passed  the  senate  by  yeas,  25,  nays,  19. 
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I  was  also  charged  with  the  bill,  which  I  had  introduced^ 
-declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the  United  States  in 
that  State  from  and  after  the  time  of  such  sale,"'  which  became  a 
law  on  Jan.  7.  '47,  after  changing  it  so  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  all  the  new  states,  and  was  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution  and  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  I  had  confounded  these  bills  with  the  [lUi- 
nois]-Central  Railroad  bill,  and  writing  ''without  the  book,''  erro- 
neously stated.  I  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill 
in  '46. 

If  your  zeal  was  so  fervent  then,  and  your  desire  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  for  this  great  enterprise,  then  matured,  why  did  you 
not,  or  some  one  of  your  colleagues,  introduce  into  your  house 
a  bill  looking  to  this  object,  and  urge  with  your  acknowledged 
ability  and  ardor,  its  passage?  If  you  on  that  day  disliked  my 
mode  for  a  preemption,  and  not  the  whole  scheme,  it  would  not 
have  been  at  all  discourteous  for  you  to  introduce  a  bill  into  your 
house  for  a  grant,  and  you  knew  me  well  enough  to  know  that  if 
you  had  passed  it  through  the  house,  I  would  have  left  no  nerve 
unstrained  to  produce  a  like  resuk  in  tlie  senate,  since,  without 
vanity,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  measure  favorable  to 
Illinois  was  lost  in  the  senate  whilst  I  was  a  member.  At  least  I 
do  not  recollect  one. 

About  this  time,  as  I  have  always  thought,  by  the  extensive 
circulation  of  my  reports,  of  which  I  had  extra  copies  printed  in 
great  numbers,  at  my  own  expense,  the  public  saw  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  this  great  work,  and  demanded  more  zeal  in 
its  favor  than  our  members  in  congress  had  generally  exhibited. 
It  was  in  this  year  ('46;  \ou  were  canvassing  tor  the  place  you 
now  hold,  and  which,  permit  me  to  say,  you  fill  with  most  distin- 
guished ability;  and  your  travels  led  you  among  my  friends  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  who  were  all  alive  to  this  great 
measure.  My  report  in  faxor  of  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  liad 
reached  them  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  had  been  read  by 
them,  and  it  was  a  strong  horse  for  you  to  ride  in  the  campaign. 
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You  might  well  tell  them  you  were  for  absolute  grants  and  not 
for  preemptions.  1  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  I 
am  told  by  them  that  you  praised  my  report  and  pledged  yourself 
to  aid  me  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land,  not  for  a 
road  to  Chicago,  but  for  this  old  [Illinois]- Central  Railroad. 
You  received  their  votes  for  the  senate  and  was  elected.  You 
will  recollect  that  my  bills,  all  of  them,  established  the  roads  on 
the  routes  defined  by  our  internal-improvement  system  of '36  and 
'37,  on  which  the  State  had  expended  such  large  sums  of  money; 
and  that  fact  was  a  strong  argument,  as  I  thought,  in  my  report. 
In  1847,  y^^  made  choice  of  Chicago  as  your  home,  and,  as  I 
understood,  purchased  a  large  amount  of  property  there.  Now 
neither  of  my  bills  touched  Chicago;  they  confined  the  roads  to 
the  old  routes — the  [Illinois]-Central  Road,  as  then  understood, 
from  Cairo,  by  Vandalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur,  Bloomington,  Peru, 
and  Dixon,  to  Galena.  A  new  light  broke  in  upon  you  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Butterfield  and  others  intrusted  in  Chicago, 
a  great  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  disturb  my  plans  and  to 
change  the  route  of  the  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad,  so  as  to  make 
it  run  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  Galena.  You  can  not  have  for- 
gotten how  much  surprised  I  was  when  you  informed  me  of  your 
intention,  after  you  had  taken  your  seat,  in  December,  '47,  to 
bring  forward  this  proposition,  how  earnestly  I  urged  upon  you, 
while  admitting  the  importance  of  the  change,  an  adherence  to 
the  old  plan,  and  how  sanguine  I  was  if  we  could  get  but  a  pre- 
emption the  road  would  be  made  —  that  parties  were  then  in 
Washington,  from  other  new  states  interested  in  railroads,  who 
had  repeatedly  declared  to  me  that  they  would  rather  have  a  pre- 
emption for  ten  years,  on  all  the  land  witliin  six  miles  of  the  road, 
than  an  absolute  grant  of  one-half,  with  the  price  of  the  other 
half  raised  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. — that  by  your 
course  we  would  disa[)polnt  the  expectations  of  all  those  who 
had  hoped,  at  some  time,  to  see  the  Central  Railroad,  as  then 
known  and  called,  completed,  and  that  I  thought  it  was  extremel}- 
hazardous,  but  that  if  you  preferred  it,  instead  of  asking  for  a 
preemption,  I  would  shape  my  bill,  which  was  then  before  my 
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committee,  having  been  referred  on  Dec.  20,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
absolute  grant,  and  change  my  report  accordingly,  which,  by  the 
wny,  I  had  not  drawn  up  "  in  vacation,"  but  had  prepared  in  my 
committee-room. 

The  matter  remained  in  this  condition  during  a  month,  and 
during  the  interval,  those  memorials,  which  you  yourself  were  in- 
strumental in  getting  up,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  as  I 
always  understood,  came  to  you,  which  you  presented  to  the 
senate  when,  on  Jan.  21,  '47,  you  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  So  soon  as  you  had  done  this,  you  came  to  me, 
and  at  your  request,  we  went  together  to  my  committee-room; 
and  seeing  you  determined  to  effect  a  change,  and  that  if  we 
were  divided  in  the  senate,  we  would  get  nothing,  I  consented, 
to  prevent  such  a  result,  to  forego  all  my  own  cherished  plans 
and  purposes,  so  that  we  might  act  in  harmony  by  uniting  on 
something,  claiming  equally  the  support  of  both.  Influenced,  as 
I  then  supposed,  by  this  consideration,  you  sat  down  at  my  table, 
and  taking  a  copy  of  one  of  my  "  old  bills  "'  to  grant  to  the  State 
certain  alternate  sections  for  the  Northern-Cross  and  [Illinois]- 
Central  Railroad,  which  I  had  reported  in  Janua.'-y,  '46,  we  to- 
gether altered  it  so  as  to  embrace  in  the  ist  section  a  road  from 
Chicago  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  in  the  2d  section  the  road 
from  Cairo  to  Chicago,  "on  the  most  eligible  route,"  and  in  this 
form  I  reported  it  three  days  afterward  to  the  senate,  accompa- 
nied by  a  report,  which  I  had  taken  great  pains  to  prepare,  and 
which  Hon.  Jolin  J.  Crittenden  said  to  me  was  the  only  report 
he  had  read  that  session,  and  that  he  would  make  a  speech  for 
the  bill,  which  he  did  do  and  which  I  always  believed  gained  it 
many  friends  and  ensured  its^  passage. 

For  hamiony  and  to  avoid  distracted  councils,  I  yielded  much 
to  you  at  the  risk,  too,  of  losing  many  friends  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  other  route.  At  this  very  time,  too,  you  will 
remember,  I  showed  you  a  great  number  of  memorials,  then 
before  the  committee,  and  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  report;  one 
Aligned  by  the  then  governor  of  the  State,  our  present  governor, 
iind  many  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  convention  then  assem- 
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bled  to  amend  our  State  constitution,  and  by  other  citizens  ol 
the  State,  all  praying  that  the  right  of  preemption  to  these  lands- 
might  be  granted  to  the  Great-Central  Railway  Company,  a  cor- 
poration which,  once  the  great  favorite  of  the  State,  you  have 
succeeded  in  rendering  quite  odious  now.  I  had  then,  in  yield- 
ing to  you,  disregarded  the  prayer  of  our  worthy  governor,  the 
members  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
of  our  State,  in  ditterent  parts  of  it,  merely  for  harmony  and  to 
have  your  aid  in  favor  of  a  project  to  which,  not  being  mine  in 
all  its  parts,  you  had,  for  the  first  time  having  become  interested 
in  Chicago,  manifested  the  least  concern,  so  far  as  I  know  or 
believe.  How  far  and  by  what  agency  you  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  "whipped  into  its  support"  I  will  leave  for  others 
to  say,  although  I  did  not  intend  that  expression  in  my  letter  tO' 
the  Sfate  Register  for  you  or  your  colleague;  for  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  he  has  ever  been  a  friend  of  the  [Illinois]-Central 
Railroad.  This  bill  went  to  the  house  on  May  4,  heavily  loaded, 
as  you  may  remember,  by  an  amendment  pressed  upon  us  by 
Mr.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut  and  other  Eastern  members,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  would  give  the  bill  strength  in  the  house. 
There  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  of  which 
Mr.  Collamer  was  chairman,  and  by  that  committee  referred  to  a 
subcommittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  [Alexander]  Evans  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  McClernand  of  this  State. 

While  it  was  reposing  in  quiet  with  that  committee,  I  was  in- 
formed by  two  of  our  members,  who  began  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  bill  that  all  the  members  of  our  delegation, 
save  one,  had  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  committee,  requesting  them 
to  report  the  bill  without  amendment,  and  at  an  early  day;  but 
so  it  was,  when  the  bill  was  reported  back  late  in  July,  the  day  of 
the  adjournment  sine  die  having  been  fixed  (if  I  do  not  forget) 
for  August  14,  it  came  to  the  house  with  another  amendment, 
making  an  equal  grant  of  land  for  a  raihoad  to  the  [Illinois]-Cen- 
tral  Railroad  from  Mt.  Carmel. 

In  the  meantime,  between  May  4  and  the  report  from  the 
house  committee,  so  long  delayed,  other  bills  of  a  similar  char- 
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acter  had  passed  the  senate  and  were  in  the  calendar  of  the 
house,  and  I  think  had  obtained  precedence  of  our  own,  and 
when  it  was  called  up  for  final  action,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
want  of  four  votes.  All  the  circumstances  attending  this  bill 
have  satisfied  me  tliat  had  the  committee  of  the  house  reported 
it  within  a  month,  even  after  the  time  it  was  referred  to  them, 
and  without  amendment,  it  would  have  become  a  law.  I  always 
thought,  and  still  think,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  pass 
such  a  bill,  or  any  bill  by  which  the  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad 
should  be  made,  while  I  was  in  congress  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  aftected  incredulity  which  you  manifest,  I  have  been  ahvays 
regarded,  as  the  truth  most  unquestionably  is,  as  the  originator  of 
this  road.     Its  history  is  short  and  I  will  give  it. 

While  I  was  the  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit,  during 
the  October  term,  '35,  at  Vandalia,  I  published  tlie  following 
letter: 

[For  letter  see  page  16.] 

This  letter  was  followed  by  public  meetings  along  the  line,  and 
was  favorably  commented  on  by  the  press,  especially  by  the  Siui- 
ga?no  you7-}iaI,  then,  as  now,  published  here.  The  friends  of  this 
road  wished  you  to  perceive  to  identify  it  with  the  canal  and  by 
a  united  and  vigorous  effort,  carry  both  measures.  The  canal 
was  the  only  jjublic  work  then  contemplated  by  our  State,  and  I 
])roposed  a  union  of  the  North  and  South  on  these  two  measures 
— the  canal  and  the  road.  At  the  called  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  followed  it  in  ''35-3^^,  I  found  Mr.  Holbrook  at  Van- 
dalia, tlien  a  stranger  to  me,  endeavoring  to  procure  charters  for 
manufacturing  puri)oses,  as  I  understood.  Perceiving  him  to  be 
a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  expanded  views,  I  unfolded  my 
plans  to  him,  and  seizing  upon  the  {project  which  had  been  started 
in  r8i8,  to  build  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  the  pro- 
jectors, Ciov.  Bond  and  others,  had  tlien  denominated  "Cairo," 
he  fell  into  my  views,  and  being  a  man  of  great  energy,  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  com})any  to  construct  the  road  and  build  the 
tity.      In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  road  in  the  legislature, 
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among  whom  was  Mr.  Murphy,  tlie  present  member  from  Perry, 
and  Judge  Thomas  of  Morgan,  now  also  in  the  house,  attempted 
and  came  near  succeeding  to  attach  it  to  the  canal  bill,  and 
promising  the  credit  of  the  State  for  $500,000  to  each.  Defeated 
in  this  by  a  few  votes,  its  friends  then  asked  for  a  charter,  which 
the  legislature  readily  granted,'' and  application  was  at  once  made 
to  congress  for  the  right  of  way  and  a  preemption.  The  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands  of  the  house, 
from  which  Mr.  Casey,  now  of  our  house  of  representatives,  made 
a  very  able  and  favorable  report,  which  was  extensively  read  and 
circulated.  And  here  let  me  say  that  if  the  legislature  had  then 
attached  our  road  to  the  canal,  and  lent  to  each  the  credit  of  the 
State,  then,  unimpaired,  for  one-half  million  of  dollars,  we  would 
never  have  been  involved  in  the  embarrassments  of  the  internal- 
improvement  system,  which  was  adopted  at  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion, '36-7,  and  of  which  you  was  a  member,  and  for  which  you 
voted.  I  do  not  censure  you  nor  any  other  man  for  so  voting. 
You  were  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people,  as  loudly,  aye, 
clamorously,  expressed  by  them,  and  are  no  more  responsible  for 
the  consecjuences  than  the  instrument  by  which  a  deed  is  done. 
It  was  the  act  of  the  people,  a  frenzy  you  may  call  it,  which  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  had  the  means  of  resisting.  On  the  establishment 
of  this  system  the  State  applied  to  the  company  to  surrender  its 
charter,  after  the  company  had,  at  great  expense,  procured  the 
service  of  its  president,  A.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  then  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  assist 
in  procuring  the  preemption.  This  the  company  readily  did, 
on  the  pledge  of  the  State  that  the  road  should  be  made  from 
Cairo,  through  Vandalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur,  and  Bloomington, 
to  Peru,  and  thence  to  Calena.  We  all  know  the  fate  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  after  an  expenditure  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars 
on  this  road,  it  was  abandoned. 

Immediately  upon  this,  as  an  act  of  sheer  justice,  the  State  at 
once    incorporated    tlie    Great  -  Western    Railway  Company,    in 

*  Laws  of  1836,  page   129.  , 
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'42-3,  and  from  the  day  I  first  broached  the  subject,  to  this  day, 
I  have  not  ceased  in  my  efforts  to  accompHsh  the  object.  You 
smile  and  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  ridicule  my  proposition  for  a 
preemption,  and  charge  me  with  being  the  champion  of  it,  while 
you  are  striving  for  a  better  plan  of  absolute  grants,  when  I  pre- 
ceded you  in  that  as  well  as  every  other  effort.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  commence  with  asking  a  preemption,  merely  making 
that  an  entering  wedge  to  something  better.  Every  such  measure 
must  have  a  commencement.  Do  you  know  that  the  first  grant 
for  our  canal  was  but  90  feet  on  each  side  of  it  ?  and  I  well  recol- 
lect our  senators  and  members  in  congress  claimed  credit  at  that 
day  for  achieving  so  much. 

This  little  ninety  feet  swelled  in  a  few  years  to  an  absolute 
grant  of  many  thousand  acres,  as  did  my  modest  application  for 
a  preemption  swell  to  a  grant  of  millions  after  a  struggle  of  more 
than  six  years.  After  the  failure  of  this  bill  in  the  house,  I  did 
as  you  state  again  present  my  bill  for  a  preemption  on  the  old 
route,  so  that  it  should  be  no  interference  with  the  bill  then  on 
the  table  of  the  house,  and  which  its  friends  expected  to  be  able 
to  call  up  again. 

In  case  they  should  not  succeed,  I  was  determined  the  pre- 
emption bill  should  pass  the  senate  and  be  before  them  to  be 
treated  as  they  might  determine.  It  did  pass  the  senate  without 
opposition  on  January  31,  1849,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death  in 
the  house.  You  make  me  smile  when  you  speak  of  my  appeals 
to  your  courtesy  to  let  my  bill  pass,  and  of  your  resistance  until 
you  had  ascertained  from  Mr.  Collamer  that  it  could  not  possibly 
pass  the  house,  and  that  such  was  my  understanding  that  it  should 
not.  Here  you  leave  your  readers  to  infer  that  he  was  hostile  to 
it,  and  did  not  approve  the  plan,  and  that  I  was  not  sincere  in 
my  efforts  to  make  the  bill  a  law.  This  does  me  great  injustice. 
1  was  never  more  sincere  in  my  life,  and  never  had  a  greater 
desire  to  acc(Mnplish  an  object  than  I  had  tliat,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me,  as  the  bill  for  an  absolute  grant  had  failed  to  become  a 
law,  a  proper  regard  for  tlie  interests  of  your  .State  should  have 
prompted  you  to  aid  in  passing  the  i)reemption,  for  it  was  sonie- 
M///^— many  very  sen.sible  men  thought  it  a  great  boon. 
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If  it  did  not  suit  the  purpose,  the  way  was  open  to  change  it 
into  an  absokue  grant,  and  this  was  part  of  my  plan.  I  do  not 
think,  my  dear  sir,  you  acted  with  your  usual  sagacity  in  making 
opposition  to  it,  which  I  learned  by  your  letter,  and  for  the  first 
lime,  you  did  make.  Men  of  shrewdness  and  good  calculation 
often  said  to  me  they  hoped  I  would  get  my  bill  through,  as  they 
preferred  it  to  a  grant  on  the  terms  proposed.  An  agent  of  one 
of  the  southern  roads  often  expressed  this  opinion  to  me,  and  I 
did  think  I  should  have  achieved  some  good  to  my  State  by  it. 
Even  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  was  considered  doubtful,  as  tlie 
following  letter  to  the  Chicago  Democrat  will  show: 

"  The  Railroad  Bill- — Amendmcnis  to  it.    _.     ' 

"Washington,  Jan.  31,  1849. 
"The  Railroad  Bill,  introduced  from  the  committee  on  public 
lands  by  Judge  Breese,  has  just  passed  the  senate  as  modified  by 
him.  The  bill  embraces  the  preemption  right  only.  As  the  bill 
is  not  printed  as  it  passed,  I  will  write  you  soon  particularly  as 
soon  as  I  can  see  it.  There  is  such  a  vast  number  of  similar 
applications  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  where  there  is  jniblic 
land,  that  I  have  doubts  of  the  bill  even  in  its  preemption  form. 
Unknown  and  unsusj^ected  by  me,  the  bill  of  last  session  was  so 
changed  as  to  move  the  road  from  Peru  to  Galena,  with  a  branch 
to  Chicago  from  Galena.'" 

The  writer  of  this  letter  did  not  know  that  the  bill  of  the  former 
session  left  out  Peru,  Dixon,  etc.  Mine  of  1849  restored  them. 
To  show  that  Mr.  Collamer  was  not  opposed  to  my  bill,  I  refer 
to  a  bill  which  he  drew  up  and,  on  consultation  with  me,  agreed 
to  introduce  into  the  house,  whilst  I  should  ])resent  it  to  tiie 
senate.  This  I  did,  and  it  was  passed  Avithout  opposition  on 
Feb.  13.  1849,  ^'ii'id  sent  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Collamer's  bill  in  the  house  was  attacked  most  furiously  by 
Mr.  Vinton  of  Ofiio,  and  defeated,  and  the  senate,  fearing  they 
had  been  hasty,  sent  to  the  house  for  my  bill,  and  on  its  return 
could  not  be  again  reached.  Mr.  Collamer  stated  to  me  he  had 
no  doubt  the  principle  of  that  bill  would  be  the  policy  congress 
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-would  adopt  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  the  pubUc  lands 
for  roads  and  canals,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  be  the  best 
policy.  I  much  fear  raising  the  price  of  the  reserved  lands  to 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  will  occasion  clamor,  yet  I 
voted  for  it,  and  advocated  it,  though  never  satisfied  with  it. 
The  following  is  the  bill  referred  to :       .    .  , 

"///  the  Senate  of  the  U/iited  States,  February  i,  i84g. 

"Mr.  Breese,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  reported  the 
following  bill,  which  was  read  and  passed  to  a  second  reading: 

"A  Bill  to  grant  the  right  of  way  across  the  public  lands,  and  to 
dispose  of  said  land  in  aid  of  the  several  states  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  canals. 

^''Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represejitatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Ajneriea  in  congress  assembled^  That  whenever 
any  state  in  which  pubHc  land  is  situated  have,  or  shall  authorize 
the  construction  of  any  railroad  or  canal,  and  tlie  route  of  the 
same  shall  have  been  surveyed  and  returned  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  right  of  way  on  said  route,  so  far  as  the  same 
is  situated  on  the  public  land,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted 
for  said  purpose;  and  also  the  right  to  take  stone  and  timber  and 
materials  for  said  erection  on  any  of  the  public  land  adjacent,  so 
long  as  said  land  is  unsold;  and  the  land  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  said  route  shall  be 
and  remain  for  that  purpose,  so  long  as  said  canal  or  railroad  is 
sustained. 

"  Section  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  when  the  survey 
of  said  route  shall  have  been  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  oi  said  state, 
preserve  from  public  sale  all  or  so  much  of  the  public  lands 
within  ten  miles  of  said  route,  as  said  governor,  by  direction  of 
the  legislature  of  said  state,  shall  request  and  the  same  shall  be 
retained  for  said  state,  and  shall  be  sold  and  conveyed  to  said 
state  or  to  whoever  said  state  shall  direct,  at  and  for  the  minimum 
price  per  acre,  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  said  state 
shall  desire,   in  aid  of  said  construction.     Provided,  nez'crthe/esSj 
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That  said  route  shall  be  so  surveyed  and  returned,  and  said  land 
so  reserved,  within  three  years  from  the  passing  of  this  law;  and 
all  of  said  land  not  actually  so  purchased  and  paid  for  by  said 
state,  within  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  and  private  entry  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
had  not  been  reserved.  And  provided  further^  That  this  shall  not 
extend  to  any  land  but  such  as  is  subject  to  private  sale  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  grant  to  any  state  such  right 
of  preemption  to  any  land  heretofore  set  apart  or  reserved  for 
schools,  nor  to  any  public  land  which  may  have  been  reserved  by 
the  United  States  for  military  or  other  public  purposes,  nor  to 
mineral  lands,  nor  to  any  to  which  a  right  of  preemption  may 
previously  have  been  acquired  by  any  person  or  persons.'' 

It  is  true,  you  again,  on  Dec.  i8,  1848,  introduced  your  bill, 
which  I  reported  back  tlie  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  report 
and  map  which  I  had  caused  to  be  prepared.  1  did  pass  my 
preemption  bill  for  the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Road  on  the  old  route, 
but  can  not  agree  with  you  that  "  it  is  wel'  it  did  not  become  a 
law."  I  never  can  think  so.  J  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if,  in  the  first  place,  the  State  had  not  interfered,  in  1837,  to 
obtain  a  surrender  of  the  charter  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
Company,  a  preemption  would  then  have  been  granted  and  the 
road  completed  long  since.  So  in  the  second  place,  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  new  company  in  1843;  if  ^^Y  efforts  had  been 
properly  seconded  in  the  house,  to  grant  a  preemption,  it  would 
now  be  in  use  and  the  State  deriving  a  handsome  revenue  from  it. 
I  was  never  more  earnest  in  my  life  than  I  was  to  pass  the  pre- 
emption bill,  and  could  have  had  no  understanding  with  you  or 
anybody  else,  it  should  not  pass  the  house.  Candor  compels  me 
to  say,  however,  that  I  never  believed  that,  or  any  other  bill  for 
the  [Illinoisj-Central  Railroad,  which  I  might  favor,  could  pass 
the  house  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  our  representatives. 
In  the  passage  of  the  present  law  I  had  no  share,  nor  have  I 
claimed  any,  but  you  know  that  I  know  how  it  was  passed.  As 
great  as  may  be  the  credit  to  which  you  are  entitled,  and  I  will 
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not  detract  from  it,  you  kno\v  that  it  received  its  most  efficient 
support  in  the  house  from  a  quarter  where  neither  you  nor  any  of 
your  colleagues,  save  one  [John  AA'entworth]  had  much,  if  any, 
influence.  It  was  the  votes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  that 
passed  the  bill,  and  you  and  I  know  how  they  were  had.'^  I 
venture  to  say  the  much-abused  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Col.  Went- 
worth  contributed  most  essentially  to  its  success.  But  your  claim 
shall  not,  with  my  consent,  be  disparaged,  nor  those  of  your 
associates. 

I  will  myself  weave  your  chaplet  and  place  it  with  no  envious 
hand  upon  your  honored  brow.  At  the  same  time,  history  shall 
do  me  justice.  I  claim  to  have  first  projected  this  great  road  in 
my  letter  of  October,  1835,  ^^"'^  ^'"^  ^^""^  judgment  of  impartial  and 
disinterested  men  that  claim  will  be  allowed.  I  have  said  and 
written  more  in  favor  of  it  than  any  other.  It  has  been  the 
highest  object  of  my  ambition  to  accomplish  it,  and  when  my  last 
resting-place  shall  be  marked  by  the  cold  marble  which  gratitude 
or  affection  may  erect,  I  desire  for  it  no  other  inscription  than 
this:  that  he  who  sleeps  beneath  it  projected  "the  [IllinoIs]-Cen- 
tral  Railroad.''  I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  few  spare  mo- 
ments allowed  me  from  my  public  duties,  and  I  hope  in  as  good 
humor  as  you  have  manifested,  commented  on  your  letter.  "Let 
there  be  no  strife  between  us."  We  have  the  land  and  I  am 
doing  all  I  can,  in  my  present  position,  to  get  the  road  made, 
and  that  speedily,  and  it  will  gratify  you  to  know  the  prospect  is 
very  flattering — ^so  much  so  as  to  relieve  you  and  all  our  friends 
from  any  apprehension  of  being  sent  to  Europe  to  spend  a  year 
or  two  in  hunting  up  the  "bond-holders  "'  to  make  it. 

With  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sidney  Breese. 
Hon.  S.  A.  DauGL.AS,  ( 
U.  S.  Senate.         f 

*  See  Wentworth's  "Congressional  Reminiscences,"  (No.  24  Fp:rou.s'  His- 
torical Series),  pp.  39-42. 
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Senator  Douglas'  reply  to  Judge  Breese. 

[From  the  Daily  J^c^'-is/er,  Springtield,  March  13,  185 1.] 

Wasihngton,  Feb,  22,  1851. 

Sir: — Notwithstanding  my  repugnance  to  every  description  of 
personal  controversy,  I  feel  constrained  to  notice  a  few  points  in 
y^OLir  letter  of  the  25  th  ultimo,  addressed  to  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  StdA'  Register.  You  have  evidently  become  con- 
scious that  some  apology  was  due  to  the  public  for  your  strange 
and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  my  colleagues  and  myself  in  our 
absence,  in  reference  to  the  grant  of  land  by  Congress  to  our 
State  last  session.  By  way  of  excuse  for  the  injustice  you  have 
done  us,  you  urge  that  in  my  speeches  and  letters  on  the  subject 
I  have  attempted  to  deprive  you  of  all  credit  for  any  participation 
in  the  matter.  \\'hat  speeches  and  letters  do  you  refer  to?  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  made  a  speech  upon  the  grant  of 
land  for  the  [Illinois] -Central  Railroad  since  the  bill  passed. 
When  in  Springfield,  last  November,  the  newspapers  of  that  city 
announced  that  I  would  address  the  people  the  next  night  upon 
that  subject,  but  I  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
by  indisposition,  and  consequently  made  no  speech.  You  must 
have  been  endowed  with  a  genius  not  only  prophetic  but  roman- 
tic, to  be  able  to  divine  what  I  would  have  said  in  the  event  I 
had  spoken ;  and  then,  assuming  the  speech  to  have  been  made, 
to  construe  it  into  a  depreciation  of  your  public  services.  But 
how  is  it  with  the  letters  which  you  assume  that  I  have  written, 
prejudicial  to  your  claims?  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  written 
prejudicial  to  your  claims.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  written 
but  one  letter  in  which  the  grant  of  land  for  the  [IllinoisJ-Central 
Railroad  was  alluded  to,  and  that  was  a  joint  letter  of  General 
Shields  and  myself,  declining  a  public  dinner  tendered  to  us  by 
the  people  of  Chicago  for  our  services  during  the  last  session  ot 
Congress  in  procuring  the  passage  of  measures  favorable  to  the 
local  interest  of  our  State.  The  invitation  was  in  terms  confined 
to  measures  passed  at  the  last  session,  and  of  course  our  reply 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

We  made  no  alkision  to  you,  for  the  reason  that  you  were  not 
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a  member  of  that  Congress.  We  did  allude  to  our  colleagues  of 
the  house  and  attribute  the  chief  credit  to  them,  because  in  the 
house  of  representatives  the  great  battle  was  fought.  Your  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  in  my  speeches  and  letters  I  have  attempted 
to  deprive  you  of  any  credit  to  which  you  may  be  entitled,  is 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  I  have  made  no  attack 
upon  you,  preferred  no  charge  against  you,  made  no  allusion  or 
reference  to  you  in  any  speech  or  letter  of  mine  prior  to  the 
publication  of  your  three  letters  against  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

I  have  claimed  no  merit,  no  credit  for  myself  in  connection 
with  the  grant  of  land.  I  have  only  done  what  I  conceived  to 
be  my  duty,  and  was  content  to  remain  silent  and  leave  the  peo- 
ple to  award  credit  where  credit  was  due,  without  thrusting  my- 
self before  them  with  the  declaration  that  "/  was  the  father  of 
the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad — that /originated  it  in  1835,  ^^"^^ 
have  devoted  fifteen  years  to  its  accomplishment— that  /  passed 
three  different  bills  through  the  senate  for  its  construction — that 
arguments  in  my  report  silenced  all  opposition  and  rendered  its 
passage  easy,  and  that  all  my  colleagues  were  opposed  or  indifferent 
to  the  measure."'  I  made  no  such  pretensions  for  the  reason  that 
truth  and  self-respect  forbid  it  in  me,  as  they  should  have  done 
in  any  other  man  who  was  ever  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  In  your  last  letter,  reviewing  and  present- 
ing to  the  public  all  your  services  in  behalf  of  the  [IllinoisJ-Central 
Railroad,  you  conclusively  establish  two  facts,  neither  of  which 
was  denied,  and  which  I  trust  no  one  will  hereafter  dispute: 

I  St.  That  in  the  year  1835  y^*-^  ^^^  actually  write  a  letter  to 
John  Y.  Sawyer-'  in  favor  of  the  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad. 

2d.  That  during  your  senatorial  term  you  attempted,  without 
success,  to  procure  a  preemption  right  to  D.  B.  Holbrook  and  his 
associates,  instead  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  vState  of  Illinois,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Upon  these  two  facts,  according  to  your  own  showing,  depend 
all  your  claims  to  be  considered  the  father  of  the  road  and  the 
author  of  tlie  grant  of  land  by  congress  at  its  last  session. 

*  See  note  to  Sawyer  in  lecture,  page  16. 
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The  fact  that  you  wrote  the  letter  has  never  been  questioned; 
that  you  have  rendered  any  other  aid  (except  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  secure  the  preemption  to  Holbrook)  you  do  not  now 
pretend.  Others  labored  for  it  in  the  legislature  and  voted  for 
the  bill  under  which  the  work  was  originally  commenced,  and  one 
million  of  dollars  expended  in  its  construction.  Of  these  you 
were  unfortunate  enough  in  your  letter  to  prove  that  I  was  one, 
and  you  might  have  added  that  several  of  my  colleagues  whom 
you  now  charge  with  being  opposed  to  the  road,  were  also  mem- 
bers of  that  legislature,  and  voted  for  it.'^  We  were  entitled  to 
no  credit  for  our  support  of  the  measure,  for,  as  you  justly  remark, 
the  people  were  all  for  it,  and  we  only  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
our  constituents.  And  yet,  according  to  your  statement,  I  voted 
for  it  and  you  wrote  a  letter  in  favor  of  it,  and  from  these  fiicts 
your  logical  mind  draws  the  inference  that  I  was  opposed  to  it 
and  you  were  the  father  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  reply  to  this 
argument.  I  admit  you  wrote  the  letter,  I  read  it  at  the  time, 
and  have  perused  it  again  in  your  letter  to  me.  The  first  sentence 
is  so  pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry  that  I  can  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  it  for  your  especial  benefit.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Vandal  I  A,  October  i6,  1835. 
"John  Y.  Sawver,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — Having  some  leisure  from  the  labors  of  my  circuit, 
I  am  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  in  giving  to  the  public  a 
plan,  the  outline  of  which  7i'as  suggested  to  f/ie  by  an  i/ite//igeiit 
friend  in  Bond  County^  a  few  days  since  by  which  the  North  may 
get  their  long- wished -for  canal  and  the  southern  and  interior 
counties  a  channel  of  communication  (}uite  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity.'' 

*  John  A.  McClernand,  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  and  Ed.  D.  Baker  of  the  house 
and  James  Shields  of  the  senate  were  members  of  the  31st  congress,  1849-51, 
who  were  members  of  the  Illinois  house  of  representatives  in  1837,  and  col- 
leagues with  Mr.  Douglas  when  the  building  of  the  [IllinoisJ-Cenlral  Road 
was  undertaken  by  the  State. — J.  II.  G. 

t  The  "friend  from  Bond  County"  was  in  attendance  on  the  session 
of  the  legislature  at  which  this  letter  was  published,  lobbying  in  favor  of  the 
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Thus  it  appears  that  you  kindly  consented  to  call  the  attention     > 
of  the  public  to  ''a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  was  suggested     - 
TO  (you)  by  an  intelligent  friend  in  Bond  County  a  few 
days  since."     How  is  this?     The  father  of  the  [IIlinois]-Central   ; 
Railroad,  with  a  christian  weakness  worthy  of  all  praise,  kindly 
consents  to  be  the  reputed  parent  of  a  hopeful  son,  begotten  for 
him  by  an  intelligent  friend  in  a  neighboring  county !     I  forbear 
pushing  this  inquiry  further.      It  involves  a  question  of  morals 
too  nice — of  domestic  relations  too  delicate — for  me  to  venture  .; 
to  expose  to  the  public  gaze  I 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  you  have  furnished  me  with  becoming 
gravity  the  epitaph  which  you  desire  engraved  upon  your  tomb, 
when  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  debt  of  nature,  you  will  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  such  an  inscription  is  a  solemn  and  sacred  ' 
thing,  and  truth  its  essential  ingredient.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
therefore,  to  make  a  slight  modification,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  facts  as  stated  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  John  Y.  Sawyer,  which 
would  make  it  read  thus  in  your  letter  to  me: 

"//  has  been  the  highest  object  of  ?ny  ambition  to  accomplish  the 
\^Illiiwis\-Central  Railroad,  and  when  my  last  resting-place  shall  be 
marked  by  the  cold  marble,  which  gratitude  or  affection  may  erect, 
I  desire  for  it  no  other  inscription  than  this:  He  who  sleeps 
beneath  this,  voluntarily  consented  to  become  the  puta- 
tive   FATHER    OF    A    LOVELY  CHILD,  CALLED    THE  [IlLINOIS]-CeN- 

TRAL  Railroad,  and  begotten   for  him  by  an  intelligent 

FRIEND    IN    THE    CoUNTY    OF    BoND.'' 

So  it  appeared  that  you  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  origina- 
ting the  measure  as  one  of  our  phonographic  reporters  in  the 
senate  had  with  the  authorship  of  Clay"s  speeches  on  the  com- 

charter  which  was  afterward  granted  to  the  present  company.  A  leUer  is 
published  in  the  Daily  Register  of  January  31,  i85r,  from  him  to  the  governor, 
a.^king  that  worthy  to  endorse  a  statement  which  he  pubUshes  therein,  that 
lUinois  congressmen  were  all  pledged  that  the  State  would  change  her  policy 
in  regard  to  cross  roads  when  the  grant  was  secured.  Mr.  William  S,  Wait 
(see  note  on  page  16)  was  an  ardent  and  helpful  friend  to  the  road  in  all 
stages,  and  is  by  Judge  lireese  conceded  to  have  originated  the  idea. 
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promise,  which  he  reported  and  prepared  for  the  press.  For  the 
eight  years  succeeding  the  date  of  your  letter  to  ^Ir.  Sawyer, 
to-wit:  from  the  winter  of  1S35-6  until  the  session  of  1843-4^ 
you  do  not  claim  to  have  made  the  slightest  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
road.  1  presume  that  your  inaction,  not  to  say  indifference,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  every  citizen  of  the  State  was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and 
hence  no  special  effort  was  required  from  any  of  its  friends. 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  of  time  when,  in  Dec,  1S43,. 
you  made  your  first  attempt  to  secure  a  preemption  to  Holbrook 
and  his  partners.  Since  the  fact  has  been  established  by  your 
own  testimony,  that  the  [Illinois]-Central  Railroad  was  originated 
by  an  "intelligent  friend  in  Bond  County,"  it  may  be  inferred 
that  you  rest  your  claims  to  be  considered  the  "father"  of  the 
measure  upon  the  assumption  that  you  were  the  first  to  bring 
forward  the  proposition  for  a  preemption  to  the  company.  I  have 
no  interest  or  desire  to  deprive  you  of  the  exclusive  credit  of 
originating  that  scheme:  nor  should  I  have  called  your  claim  in 
question,  had  you  not  stated  the  fact  in  your  last  letter  that  Gov. 
Casey,  while  a  member  of  congress  from  our  State,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  several  years  before 
either  of  us  was  elected  to  the  senate,  "made  a  very  able  and 
favorable  report  for  the  right  of  way  and  a  preemption,  which  was 
extensively  read  and  circulated." 

He  having  failed  in  his  effort,  you  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
and  renewed  the  proposition  with  a  like  result.  Whether  this 
unsuccessful  effort  to  carry  a  measure  which  Gov.  Casey  origi- 
nated makes  you  the  father  of  the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad,  I 
leave  others  to  determine. 

You  now  accuse  me,  in  connection  with   Air.  Butterheld-^  and 

•Justin  l^utterfield,  born  in  ICeene,  N.  II.,  in  1790,  arrived  in  Chicaf^o  in 
1834;  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  State;  was  appointed 
U.-S.  district  attorney  in  1841,  which  he  held  till  President  Polk  was  elected;. 
was  appointed,  June  21,  1849,  by  President  Taylor,  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land-office,  which  he  held  until  when  he  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill- 
health  to  return,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Oct.  23,  1855. — (J.  II.  l'\ 
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other  citizens  of  Chicago,  whom  you  allege  have  acted  under  my 
advice,  of  having  "set  on  foot  a  great  movement  in  1847  ^^ 
disturb  your  plans,*'  by  insisting  upon  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State 
instead  of  a  preemption  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holbrook  Com- 
pany, and  making  one  terminus  of  the  road  upon  the  lakes,  which 
was  deemed  essential  in  order  to  impart  nationality  to  the  scheme 
and  to  secure  Northern  and  Eastern  votes  for  the  measure.  I 
shall  interpose  no  denial,  nor  attempt  to  refute  the  charge.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  you  sustain  the  truth  of  the  material 
allegation  for  which  you  have  arraigned  me  before  my  constituents 
in  my  absence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  been  able  at  length  to  agree  in  reference 
to  the  real  point  at  issue  between  us;  that  your  "plans"  which  I 
am  accused  of  having  "disturbed"  did  not  contemplate  a  grant 
of  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois — that  your  "plans"'  did  not  con- 
template a  terminus  at  Chicago,  which  would  connect  the  whole 
lines  of  lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  which  would  commend  the  measure  to  congress  as  a 
great  national  work,  and  secure  votes  from  all  portions  of  the 
Union,  that  your  "plans"  which  1  am  accused  of  having  "dis- 
turbed" only  contemplated  a  preemption  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Holbrook  and  his  partners,  in  which  the  State  was  to  have  no 
interest  and  about  which  there  was  not  even  an  odor  of  nation- 
ality to  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress;  a 
"plan"  which  contemplated  a  stupendous  private  speculation,  by 
enabling  the  Cairo  Company  to  sell  their  chartered  privileges  in 
England  for  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  then  abandon  the 
concern  without  making  the  road.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
your  charge  that  I  did  "disturb"  your  "plans"  in  this  respect  by 
insisting  that  the  grant  should  be  made  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  that  one  terminus  of  the  road  should  be  upon  the  northern 
lakes,  for  the  reasons  which  I  avowed  at  the  time  and  have  never 
wished  to  conceal. 

I  will  not  waste  time  nor  offend  against  the  common-sense  of 
my  constituents  by  a  formal  re))ly  to  that  portion  of  your  letter 
which  atteriipts  to  show  that  a  preemption  would  have  been  better 
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and  more  eftectual  than  a  grant.  I  can  well  conceive  that  it 
might  prove  better  for  Mr.  Holbrook  and  his  partners,  and  more 
effectual  for  their  schemes  of  speculation  for  them  to  Jiave  had  a 
preemption  than  for  the  State  to  have  had  a  grant;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  any  citizen  of 
lUinois  who  was  not  a  partner  in  the  speculation  that  it  was 
better  for  the  State  not  to  have  the  lands  than  to  have  them,  or 
to  be  Required  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  for  them, 
instead  of  receiving  them  for  nothing  under  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion. The  declaration  in  your  last  letter  that  "in  the  passage  of 
the  present  law  I  had  no  share,  nor  have  claimed  any,''  has  taken 
me,  as  1  doubt  not  it  did  the  public,  entirely  by  surprise. 

If  the  letters,  published  by  you  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  had  been  understood  as  placing  you  in  the  j)osition 
which  you  now  assume,  disclaiming  all  credit  or  responsibility  for 
the  grant  of  land  to  the  State,  and  for  the  branch  road  through 
the  eastern  counties  to  Chicago,  and  predicating  your  claims 
exclusively  upon  the  superior  merits  of  your  old  preemption 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holbrook  Company,  I  should  have 
been  contented  to  have  remained  silent  and  let  the  people  judge 
between  us.  It  was  this  Chicago  branch  (which  you  now  repudi- 
ate) connecting  the  main  road  with  the  various  lines  in  progress 
of  construction,  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Port- 
land, as  well  as  the  great  chain  of  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  secured  the  votes  we  obtained  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  England.  When  you  speak  of  the  services  ren- 
dered us  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  securing  the  grant,  you  should  have 
told  in  what  it  consisted.  He  did  render  an  essential  service, 
and  it  consisted  in  absenting  himself  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  the  whole  struggle,  and  in  the  execution  of  a  release, 
surrendering  all  his  chartered  rights  and  interests  in  the  road  to 
the  State,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  cut  loose  from  the  odium  which 
attached  to  his  name  and  his  operations.  I  felt  grateful  for  this 
service,  for  without  it  the  bill  could  never  have  passed.  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  the  positive  and  solemn  assurance 
to  the  senate,  as  the  debates  will  show,  that  such  a  release  had 
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been  executed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had  any  interest  in  or  con- 
nection with  the  road,  before  the  bill  could  stand  the  slightest 
chance  of  passing  that  body;  and  my  colleagues  of  the  house 
will  inform  you  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  the  same  assur- 
ance, over  and  over  again,  to  their  brother  members  before  their 
votes  could  be  obtained  for  the  measure.  1  felt  kindly  to  Mr. 
Holbrook  for  having  thus  surrendered  his  charters  and  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  remaining  in  New  York  an 
idle  spectator,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  secure  the  grant 
of  land  to  the  State;  and  this  good  feeling  would  have  continued 
had  he  not  subsequently  attempted  to  resume  his  charters,  seize 
upon  the  grant  of  land,  and  despoil  the  State  of  all  she  had 
received,  and  dishonor  the  delegation  by  falsifying  the  pledges 
which  had  been  given  to  induce  congress  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  causes  and  objects  of  these  attacks  upon  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  by  you  and  Mr.  Holbrook,  are  well  understood.  We 
happen  to  know  who  wrote  and  whose  money  paid  for  the  articles 
published  in  the  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  papers,  traducing 
Gen.  Shields  and  myself,  and  lauding  you  in  terms  which  would 
l)ut  to  the  blush  the  letters  published  over  your  own  signature. 

I  shall  make  no  reply  to  your  charge  that  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  during  the  six  years  you  were  in  the  senate,  were  opposed 
to  the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad,  or  indifferent  to  its  success. 
The  records  of  congress  speak  for  themselves  upon  this  subject, 
and  are  quite  as  authentic  and  truthful  in  their  statements  as  your 
letters  to  the  public,  arraigning  the  conduct  and  impugning  the 
motives  of  every  man  who  was  associating  wnth  you  in  the  public 
service. 

You  tax  the  credulity  of  the  people  of  Illinois  too  heavily  when 
you  call  upon  them  to  believe  that  James  Semple,  John  J.  Hardin, 
Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McClernand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John 
U'entworth,  and  ''perhaps  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hoge  and  Col.  Edw.  D. 
Haker,"  were  opposed  to  an  improvement  so  intimately  identified 
with  the  prosperity,  hapj)iness,  and  glory  of  our  State;  and  the 
idea  becomes  no  less  ludicrous  than  amusing  when  you  intimate 
that   this  alleged  opposition  had   its  origin  in  jealousy  of  your 
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distinguished   position    in    the    senate    and    before    the  countn-. 

In  conchision,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  full}'  under- 
stood the  cause  and  the  point  of  time  when  you  and  Mr.  Holbrook 
suddenly  turned  your  applause,  of  my  conduct  in  connexion  witli 
the  [IllinoisJ-Central  Railroad,  into  bitter  denunciation  and  mis- 
representation. One  of  the  causes  I  have  already  alluded  to : 
the  other  I  forbear  to  mention,  as  it  has  no  intimate  connexion 
with  tliis  subject.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  time  was 
not  many  weeks  after  the  death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor. 
when  the  telegraph  had  announced  that  your  "friends",  Mr. 
Thomas  Corwin,  Mr.  James  A.  Pierce,  Mr.  Jolm  J.  Crittenden, 
and  Mr.  I^aniel  Webster  were  associated  with  Mr.  Millard  P'ill- 
more  in  his  cabinet.  If  I  did  not  comply  with  your  wishes  in 
the  one  case,  I  assure  you  that  ni)-  refusal  was  not  prompted  by 
any  unwillingness  to  promote  your  interests  whenever  I  could  do 
so  with  propriety;  and  in  the  other,  you  and  ^Ir.  Holbrook  botli 
mistake  my  motive  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  our  State  in 
preference  to  the  interests  of  private  individuals.  P)Ut  enough  of 
this,  ^'our  letters  have  produced  no  unkind  emotions  in  my 
bosom  and  I  therefore  heartily  respond  to  the  concluding  senti- 
ment in  your  last  ejjistle,  "Let  tliere  be  no  strife  between  us." 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  vS.  A.  Douci.as. 

Hon.  Sfdnkv  Bkl:ese.  .  ;"     ;. 
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[Revised  from  the  C/iica^^o  Tribune,  Dec.  26,  1S81.] 

Sprixgfield,  III.,  Dec.  25,  1881. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  more  miles  of  railroad  (8500  in  round 
numbers)  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  expansion  and 
e.xtent  of  this  immense  interest  makes  it  exceedingly  interesting 
to  go  back  to  the  early  history  and  crude  efforts  in  this  direction, 
forty-four  years  ago,  the  data  for  which  have  been  lately  gathered 
in  the  railroad-and-warehouse  commissioners'  office  at  Springfield, 
by  its  secretary/-'  who  prepared  this  article: 

The  first  railroad  built  in  this  State,  or,  indeed,  the  Western 
States,  was  called  the  Xorthern-C'ross  Railroad,  from  Meredosia, 
on  the  Illinois  Ri\er,  to  Springfield.  It  was  part  of  tjie  grand 
internal-improvement  system  of  the  State  adopted  Eeb.  29,  1837. 
This  embraced  the  building  of  seven  distinct  lines  of  railroad, 
which,  with  the  estimated  cost,  were  as  follows:  r.  The  Central, 
from  Cairo  to  Galena,  $3,500,000.  2.  A  branch  of  the  same 
from  Hillsboro  to  State-line,  east,  $650,000.  3.  A  Southern- 
(.'ross  Railroad,  from  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel,  $r, 600,000.  3. 
The  Xorthern-Cro.ss  Railroad,  from  (^uincy  to  Indiana  State-line, 
$1,850,000.  4.  From  Peoria  lo  \\'arsaw,  $700,000.  5.  From 
Alton  east  to  intersect  the  Central,  $600,000.  6.  From  Relle- 
ville  to  intersect  the  Southern-Cross,  $150,000.      7.   From  Bloom- 

*  John  Mo<-es,  born  at  Niagaia  l"3!ls,  Canada,  Sept.  iS,  1825,  the  eldciit 
^oa  by  2d  wife  of  Kraotu-s  L. ,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  arrived  at  Naples,  111.,  Junu 
^^1  ^837;  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  1856;  and  county-judt;e,  1S57  61,  o  i" 
•Scott  Co. ;  was  private-secretary  to  Gov.  Richard  Vatc.s  from  Nov.,  1861,  to 
Feb.,  1863,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  77  regiments  of  volunteers, 
which  position  he  resigned,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  governor,  to  accept 
the  appointment,  by  President  Lincoln,  (;f  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  tli'j 
tenth  district  of  Illinois-;  was  a  member  of  the  29th  general  assembly,  repre- 
senting the  38th  district — Scott,  Pike,  and  Calhoun  counties;  and  at  present, 
July,  1.884,  i^  in  the  special  treasury  agents'  department  of  the  customs  revenue 
at  Chicago;  and  is  preparing  a  history  of  Illinois.  —  V. 
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ington  to  ^Nfackinaw,  with  a  branch  to  Peoria  and  one  to  Pekin, 
$350,000;  making  a  total  approj^riation  for  these  purposes  alone 
of  $9,400,000.  A  board  of  public  works  to  carry  out  these  great 
improvements  was  elected  by  the  legislature,  March  4.  1S37,  and 
at  first  was  composed  of  the  following  well-known  citizens  at  that 
time  in  this  part  of  the  State:  (ien.  Murray  McConnell,  William 
Kinney,  Elijah  Willard,  M.  K.  Alexander,  Joel  AVrighf,  James  \\ . 
Stephenson,  and  Ebenezer  Peck,  one  for  each  judicial  distri(  t. 
The  fund  commissioners,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  nego- 
ciating  for  the  money  to  construct  the  public  works  agreed  upon, 
and  upon  whom  the  board  of  public  works  were  to  draw  as  the 
work  in  their  respective  districts  progressed,  were  also  elected  by 
the  legislature  as  follows:  John  Mather,  Charles  Oakley,  and 
Moses  M.  Rawlings.  Gen.  McConnell  was  able  and  energetic, 
and,  living  on  the  hne  of  the  proposed  Northern-Cross  Road,  was 
not  at  all  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  the  provision  engi'afted 
upon  the  bill  that  that  road  should  be  the  first  completed.  The 
way  that  provision  came  to  be  adopted  was  as  follows:  John  W. 
Vance,  senator  from  \'ermilion  Co.,  was  one  of  those  opposed  to 
the  whole  system,  and  fought  it  hard.  On  a  Saturday,  when  the 
excitement  in  the  legislature  ran  high,  Mr.  Vance  ran  up  to  Judge 
Wm.  Thomas,  senator  from  Morgan,  and  hurriedly  inquired. 
*'Where  is  [Wm.]  Orear?— another  senator  from  Morgan.  I  hear 
that  even  he  talks  of  voting  for  that  bill.  If  he  goes,  all  is  gone !" 
On  the  following  Monday,  while  the  resuk  of  tlie  pending  bill 
was  yet  uncertain  and  its  friends  anxious  to  secure  votes,  to  the 
surprise  of  both  parties  Senator  Vance  stood  up  and  said  that  it 
they  would  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  Northern -Cross  Road 
should  be  the  first  one  Iniilt  he  would  vote  for  the  measure;  and 
his  proposition  was  agreed  to;  although,  as  it  turned  out,  the  bill 
would  have  passed  without  his   vote.      This   was  in   February. 

1837. 

The  fund  commissioners  who  were  required  by  the  law  to  "be 
practical  and  experienced  financiers"  proceeded  im.mediately  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  contract  for  and  negotiate  loans  to 
meet   the  extraordinary  demands    of   the   bill.      The  board   ot 
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{)iiblic  works  organized  in  April,  and  in  June  they  reported  that 
they  already  had  five  engineering  parties  in  the  field  "actively 
employed,"  and  would  soon  have  six  additional  parties  "in  active 
operation,'"'  which  would  enable  them  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  railroads  provided  by  law.  Gen.  McConnell  was  the  first  to 
get  in  his  work.  He  had  employed  James  M.  Bucklin  as  chief- 
engineer,  and  with  his  assistants  he  began  the  work  of  surveying 
the  route  of  the  Xorthern-Cross  Railroad  from  Meredosia,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  to  Jacksonville  as  early  as  May,  1837.  M.  A. 
Chinn  surveyed  and  located  the  line  from  Jacksonville  to  Spring- 
field, beginning  on  May  11,  1837.  The  road  having  been  sur- 
veyed and  defii:iitly  located,  and  plats  and  plans  filed  with  the 
commissioner,  the  contract  for  letting  the  work  of  construction, 
in  pursuance  of  previous  advertisement,  was  closed  on  July  10, 
1837.     The  first  di\-ision,  between  Jacksonville  and   ^feredosia, 

"■  Murray  McContiel,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  in  Orange  Co.,  X.V., 
Sept.  5,  1798;  received  a  common-school  education;  left  home  in  1812,  and 
after  a  year's  residence  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  traveled  for  several  years  over 
portions  of  the  territories  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Kansas,  ai.d  Missouri,  and 
went  west  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  Denver,  Colo. ;  his  occupation  being 
tlat-boating,  trading,  and  hunting;  tuially  near  Ilcrculaneum,  ^SIo.,  lie  settled 
on  a  farm,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Mapes) 
Conweli,  a  native  of  central  Xew  Jersey,  born  in  1800,  whose  parents  during 
her  cliildhood  moved  to  Ohio,  and  in  i8i6  to  Missouri.  After  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave-state,  Nov.  23,  1820,  he  moved  in  the  autumn  of  1823 
with  his  young  family  to  what  was  then  Morgan,  now  Scott  Co.,  111.,  remain- 
ing till  the  town  of  Jacksonville  was  laid  out,  where  he  moved  and  practised 
law  until  1852;  served  as  brigade-major  to  Brig.-(iLMi.  James  D.  Henry,  July 
and  August,  1832,  in  the  lilack-Hawk  War;  and  on  his  return  was  elected  to 
represent  Morgan  Co.  in  the  legislature,  1832-4;  was  appointed  in  1S37,  by 
C'ov.  Duncan,  commissioner  of  the  fir.^t  judicial  circuit  of  the  board  of  public 
works;  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  French  major-general  of  the  Slate  militia; 
l'reside\it  Pierce  appointed  him  fifih  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  resigned 
in  1858;  in  1S64-8,  was  senator,  representing  Menard,  Cass,  Schuyler,  Lrown, 
and  Morgan  counties;  during  his  time  he  was  an  influential  citizen,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  politician,  and  a  staunch  war-democrat  during  the  Rebellion; 
and  was  assassinated  in  his  office  in  Jacksonville,  about  9  a.m.,  Feb.  9,  1869. 
Of  his  eight  children,  four  are  now  living,  three  dying  during  infancy.  Ilis 
oldest  son,  John  Ludlam,  born  November,  1824,  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  received 
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and  the  second  division,  between  Jacksonville  and  Springfield, 
was  let  to  the  same  parties.  They  were  Miron  Leslie,  James 
Dunlap.  Thomas  T.  J'anuary.  and  Charles  Collins.  The  price 
agreed  to  be  paid  was  $8430  per  mile.  In  addition,  they  were 
to  furnish  all  the  necessary  locomotives  and  cars  ready  for  nsc. 
"charging  the  State  only  the  cost  of  the  article  when  delivered 
on  the  road."  They  were  to  begin  work  August  i,  and  finish  the 
road  between  the  river  and  Jacksonville  by  December  i,  1839, 
and  between  Jacksonville  and  Springfield  by  August  i,  1840. 
One  thing  that  helped  this  road  along  faster  than  any  other  then 
commenced  in  the  State,  was  that  feature  of  the  contract  in  regard 
to  payments  to  the  conttactors.  It  was  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
contract  that  in  case  the  State  should  not  furnish  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  work  as  the  same  progressed,  that  the  contractors 
would    take   warrants   or    State   bonds   in   the    place   of   money. 

a  legal  education  at  Transylvania  (Ky. )  College;  was  2d  lieutenant  in  D  Co., 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin's  ist  Reg't  III.  \'ol5.,  enrolled  June  25,  1846;  later,  i>t 
lieutenant;  wounded  in  the  l)attle  of  Ruena  Vista;  captain,  Feb.,  and  mus- 
tered out  June  17,  1S47;  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  fiction  and  history 
published  about  1850;  died  January,  1862,  from  effects  of  wound  and  disease 
contracted  in  Mexican  war,  leaving  a  wife,  since  dead,  a  son  who  died  in  the 
Artie  regions  on  a  whaler,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Lieut.  Boynton  Leach, 
l.'.S.N.,  now  living  at  Washington,  D.C.  Geo.  Murray,  born  in  Jacksonville, 
Dec.  23,  1833;  graduate  of  Union  College,  N.V.,  1S52;  studied  law  at  Har- 
vard Law-.School,  1854;  practised  law  in  Jacksonville;  appointed  by  Lincoln 
paymaster  in  army;  mayor  of  Jacksonville  in  1872;  has  lived  in  Chicago 
since  1875,  and  v.-as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Saturday  E'^'eniiig  Herald, 
was  connected  with  the  publishing  firm  of  S,  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  the  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times;  married,  January  8,  1857,  Maria  Augusta,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bezaleel  Gillette  of  Jacksonville,  111.  Edward,  born  July  19,  1840,  at  Jack- 
sonville; graduate  of  Illinois  College,  1869;  volunteered  in  April  16,  1861,  a? 
1st  sergeant  in  what  afterward  l)ecame  the  loth  Reg't  III.  \'ols. ;  appointed. 
Aug,  31,  1861,  in  regular  army  and  attached  to  i6th  Infantry;  promoted  to 
captain  at  Stone  River;  resigned  March  19,  1866;  now  master-in-chancery  and 
jsractising  law  at  Jacksonville;  married,  Dec.  7,  1874,  Mrs.  Julia  [V .  ) 

^iarretson  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  daughters,  Marilla,  the  eldest,  widow  ot 
L'.-S.  Sen.  Jas.  A.  McDougall  of  California,  born  Jan.  4,  1821,  in  Jefferson 
<'.o.,  Mo.,  married  .Vpril  19,  1S41;  and  Minerva,  born  Dec.  21,  1822,  in  Jef 
ferson  Co.,  Mo.,  married  Nov.  13,  1854,  John  Allen  McDougall  of  New 
Orleans,  now  reside  in  New  \'ork.  —  v. 
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Although  a  few  spadefuls  of  dirt  were  shoveled  and  a  little  under- 
Ijrush  cut  at  Meredosia  in  order  to  satisfy  that  part  of  the  law 
which  provided  that  work  should  in  all  cases  begin  at  the  river 
and  progress  inland,  work  was  actually  begun  on  Wolf  River, 
under  the  bluft"  some  six  miles  from  the  river.  The  construction 
of  the  road  proceeded  so  encouragingl\-  that  on  August  11,  1837, 
(Commissioner  McConnell  •"having,"  as  he  says,  "learned  that  the 
fund  commissioners  were  about  to  go  to  the  Eastern  States,  I 
sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  those  gentlemen  in  purchasing 
iron,  a  locomotive,  cars,  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  roads 
in  my  circuit."  The  "said  articles'"  were  purchased  as  requested, 
but  the  locomotive,  as  appears  from  a  report  by  Commissioner 
Kenney  to  the  legislature  in  1839,  "I'^ever  arrived  in  the  State, 
/'///,  as  the  board  is  informed,  was  lost  in  its  passage."  It  is  not 
singular  in  the  queer  history  of  those  times  that  the  loss  of  a 
little  thing  like  a  locomotive  should  be  passed  over  so  easily,  and 
with  so  little  inquiry  as  to  what  became  of  it.  The  fund  com- 
missioners, howe\"er,  did  purchase  a  locomotive  for  the  Bloom- 
ington-and-Mackinaw  Road,  which  was  placed  on  the  Northern- 
Cross  and  there  used,  the  first  one  in  the  State.  The  weight  or 
cost  of  this  '"machine"  it  seems  was  not  recorded  by  the  fund 
commissioners,  but  the  board  was  informed  that  it  weighed  eight 
and  one-half  tons.     I'he  cost  of  transportation  was  $1000. 

At  first  there  was  a  scarcity  of  hands  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction moved  slowly,  but  by  the  following  spring  eight  miles 
of  the  road  were  completed,  from  Meredosia  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff.  The  track  was  laid  by  putting  down  a  piece  of  timber, 
called  a  mudsill,  on  the  top  of  which  cross-ties  were  laid.  On 
these  a  wooden  rail  was  laid,  and  fiat  iron  bars  were  strapped  on 
top  of  the  rail.  '^J'he  bars  were  two  and  a-half  inches  wide,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds  to  the 
yard.  The  engineer  (Bucklin)  complains  that  the  spikes  and 
connecting-plates  sent  him  were  found  not  to  suit;  that  the  spikes 
were  not  equal  to  cut  nails,  and  that  the  expense  of  altering  and 
substituting  ef[ualed  the  original  cost.  The  first  rail  was  laid  May 
*)'  ^^38,  and  on  Xoveml;er  8  of  tliat  year  "the  first  locomotive 
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that  ever  turned  a  wheel"'  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  placed  in 
operation  on  the  track.  This  locomotive — called  the  Rogers — 
was  manufactured  by  Rogers,  Grosvenor  &  Ketchum  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Those  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  hauled  by  the  first 
locomotive  over  the  first  railroad  track  in  the  State  were  ex-Gov. 
Duncan,  Gen.  Murray  McConnell,  commissioner;  Geo.  W.  Plant, 
civil-engineer;  James  Dunlap,  Thomas  T.  January,  Ghas.  Gollins, 
and  Miron  Leslie,  the  contractors;  and  Jonatlian  Neeley,  the 
first  conductor.  The  engineer  who  put  up  and  ran  the  machine 
was  named  Fields,  llie  road  was  completed  to  Jacksonville  by 
January  i,  1840,  and  had  been  operated  as  the  work  progressed 
for  the  previous  eight  months.  The  earnings  up  to  this  time 
were  as  follows  (including  the  transportation  of  materials) :  Total 
receipts,  $3756;  expenses,  $3645.  In  June,  1840,  the  board, 
finding  that  the  amount  of  business  would  not  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  many  persons,  employed  William  H.  Delph  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  locomotive  engineer  and  superintendent.  His 
report  for  the  six  months  ending  I^ecember  20  shows  the  follow- 
ing results:  Whole  amount  of  receijHs,  $1774.02,  and  the  ex[)en- 
ditures,  including  some  $600  paid  for  repairs,  amounted  to  $1849. 
The  board  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  road 
could  be  completed  to  Springfield  the  receipts  would  be  quad- 
rupled. This  was  their  last  report,  having  been  legislated  out'ot 
office  on  December  14,  1840.  The  frightful  amount  of  expendi- 
tures, the  recklessness  of  their  management,  together  with  the 
hard  times  following  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  caused  this 
extravagant  system  to  collapse  and  come  to  a  sudden  stop  at 
this  time. 

This  twenty-four  miles  of  road  had  cost  the  State  $406, 233* 
and  was  the  only  completed  line  it  had  in  the  State,  after  an 
expenditure  on  tlie  various  roads  proposed  of  $4,107,746.99. 
The  state  treasurer,  John  D.  Whiteside, 'was  appointed  railroad 
agent  by  the  legislature,  with  authority  to  appoint  sub-agents  to 
take  care  of  the  pro[)erty.  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
house  he  reported  that  the  sum  of  $317,380  had  been  expended 
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on  the  road  between  Jacksonville  and  Springfield,  and  that  it 
would  require  the  sum  of  $135,000  to  complete  the  same. 
Thereupon,  on  Feb.  26,  1S41  (four  years  after  the  adoption  oi 
the  internal-improvement  system,  lacking  a  day),  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  governor  (Ford)  to  apply  $100,000 
of  bonds  which  the  canal  fund  owed  to  the  internal-improvement 
fund  toward  the  completion  of  said  road.  On  ^Larch  24,  1841, 
a  contract  was  made  with  John  Duff  cS:  Co.  to  complete  the  road 
between  the  points  above  named  for  the  $100,000,  which  was 
done  and  the  road  finally  received  by  the  governor  on  yia.y  13, 
1842.  He  then  leased  it  to  Watson  &  Moore  at  a  rental  ot 
$10,300  per  annum.  "After  much  perseverance,  disasters  from 
the  breakage  of  machinery,  and  loss,''  they  surrendered  the  road 
back  to  the  governor  on  July  13.  It  was  then  leased  to  Tinsley 
tS:  Co.  for  $6000,  par  funds  and  $4000  State  indebtedness  per 
annum.  The  legislature  of  1843  having  provided  for  the  sale  of 
the  road,  this  lease,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lessees,  was 
I  anceled  at  the  expiration  of  one  year.  The  road  was  oftered  for 
sale  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1844,  but  no  purchaser 
appeared,  and  it  was  again  leased  to  C.  Ludlum  and  W.  D. 
Baxter,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $160.  I'his  brings  us  up  to  1845, 
from  which  time  on  until  its  final  sale  it  had  so  run  down  and 
got  out  of  repair  that  it  was  but  little  used.  The  one  locomotive 
had  been  run  off  the  track  near  New  Berlin  and  abandoned,  to 
the  vagary  of  ex-Senator  Semple,  who  undertook  to  inaugurate 
prairie  navigation  with  it  on  ordinary  roads,  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  his  finances.  Mules  were  substituted  for  steam, 
going  tandem  fashion.  Only  freight  was  attempted  to  be  carried, 
passengers  preferring  the  wagon-road  and  stage.  Finally,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  law  of  1847,  April  26,  1847,  the  road  was  sold  by 
Governor  French  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  was  Hon.  N.  H. 
Ridgely,  still  a  venerable  and  honored  citizen  of  Springfield;  and 
the  price  paid  was  $21,100.  T'he  following  incident  occurred  at 
the  sale:  Mr.  Ridgely,  having  supposed  that  the  road  would 
probably  be  knocked  off  at  a  bargain,  had  decided  to  become  a 
bidder.     He  started  it  at  $10,000,  and  there  it  hung  for  a  long 
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time — going,  going  at  $10,000,  until  he  began  to  think  he  would 
get  it  at  that  figure.  A  wealthy  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Col. 
Johnson,  who  was  undergoing  a  tonsorial  operation  across  the 
street,  hearing  the  crying  of  the  sale,  inquired  what  property  was 
being  sold,  and  upon  being  informed  said:  "Hurry  up,  old  man. 
and  wipe  me  off,  and  I  will  go  out  and  make  a  bid  myself."  He 
hurried  over  just  in  time  to  offer  a  hundred  dollars  more  when  it 
was  about  to  be  struck  off.  Mr.  Ridgely  raised  it  $1000,  Johnson 
added  another  $100,  and  so  it  went  on  for  some  time,  getting 
rather  monotonous  for  Mr.  Ridgel}-.  Finally  he  stepped  over  to 
the  Colonel  and  said:  "Who  are  you  bidding  for,  Colonel? — 
yourself  or  some  other  party?"'  He  replied:  "For  parties  in 
St.  Louis,  who  have  agreed  to  pay  me  a  commission."  Mr. 
Ridgely  being  satisfied  that  this  statement  was  more  ingenious 
than  stricdy  according  to  the  fact,  remarked:  "M'ould  you  not  as 
soon  receive  a  commission  from  Springfield  as  St. Louis?"  The 
Colonel  replied:  "Certainly,  that  is  satisfactory,"  and  walked  off. 
The  road  was  thereupon  struck  off  to  Mr.  R.  as  before  stated. 
The  next  day  the  Colonel  called,  and  without  a  word  being  said, 
except  to  pass  politely  the  time  of  day,  received  a  check  for 
$1000  "for  his  commissions."' 

Soon  after  this  sale,  Mr.  Ridgely  went  to  New  York  and  sold 
the  road  to  a  construction  cornpao}-,  of  which  Robert  wSchuyler 
was  the  principal,  at  a  large  profit.  The  new  owners  organized 
the  Sangamon-and-Morgan  Railroad  Company,  and  proceeded  to 
reconstruct  the  road  from  Naples  to  Springfield.  It  was  almost 
like  undertaking  to  build  a  new  railroad.  The  people  along  the 
line  for  the  last  year  or  two  had  helped  themselves  to  iron  and 
lumber  whenever  they  wanted  it,  without  as  much  as  saying  "b}' 
your  leave."  Indeed,  there  was  not  much  of  the  road  left  excei)i 
the  bed,  and  that  was  in  a  fearfully  bad  condition. 

The  road  was  completed  for  a  second  time  to  Springfield  in  a 
much  improved  and  more  substantial  manner,  and  reopened  for 
business  on  July  22,  1849.  '^'^^  ^'"^^  conductors  were  Jonathan 
Neeley,  Reddick  M.  Ridgely,  son  of  Nicholas  H.  (yet  living), 
and  a  Mr.  Racon.     'J'he  first  two  engines  were  called  the  Sanga- 
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■on  and  Morgan,- and  the  third  the  Springfield.     The  time  occu- 
■jd  in  running  the  fifty-seven  miles  from  Springfield  to  Naples 
a>    live    hours.       Freight    rates    charged    were:     On    groceries 
..>sorted,  i8  cents  per   loo  pounds;  on  sugar.  15  cents,  on  hard- 
ware, 20  cents:  lake  salt,  per  barrel,  30  cents:  wheat,  8  cents. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  road,  how  it  was  changed  to  the 
(ireat-AVestern,  and  to  the  Toledo, -Wabash-and-Western,  and 
finally  to  the  A\'abash,-St  Louis-and-Pacific  Railway,  with  its  2558 
miles  of  road,  brings  us  to  a  concurrent  i)eriod  of  history  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

As  an  interesting  episode  in  the  improvements  of  that  early 
day,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  a  graded  road,  with  4- 
l)y-6-inch  wooden  rails,  spiked  upon  cross-ties,  vipon  which  was 
to  be  used  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  especially  constructed  for  the 
l)urpose.  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  was  completed  from  Naples  to 
the  bluffs,  about  four  miles  distant,  east,  and  used  for  the  first 
time  on  July  4,  1837.  This  was  an  improvement  projected  by 
Charles  Collins,  and  was  intended  to  admit  of  the  carriage  of 
I'roduce  into  and  goods  out  of  Naples,  over  the  low  bottom  dur- 
ing high  water  in  the  spring  and  fall.  It  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was  subse- 
quently sold  to  a  company  for  a  railroad  track.  This  latter 
company  was  merged  in  the  Northern-Cross  Railroad  Company, 
and  when  that  road  was  located  to  run  from  .Meredosia,  the  Naples 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  old  throwed-up  way  was  used 
for  a  wagon-road,  and  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  until 
1847,  ^vhen  the  Sangamon-and-Morgan  Railroad  Company  relo- 
cated the  old  Northern -Cross  Railroad  to  Naples  instead  of 
Meredosia,  and  this  first-graded  road  was  used  for  its  track  from 
the  bluff  to  Naples. 

PKTER   DAG(;Y,  Land-Commissionkr  Ii.L.-CENiRAL  R.R. 


In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
It  is  Init  just  to  connect  the  name  of  one  who  has  been  an  earnest 
Nvorker  for  its  success  and  a  futhful  conservator  of  its  interests, 
and  whose  long  period  of  service  has  only  more  closely  cemented 
the   business   associations  and   the  personal    esteem   that  exists 
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between  him,  the  administration  of  the  road,  and  his  subordinates.  ' 
This  name  is  that  of  Peter  Daggy,  the  fifth  land-commissioner  of 
the  IlHnois-Central  Railroad;  his  predecessors  having  been  John 
Wilson,  John  W.  Foster,  Walter  ^NI.  Phillips,  and  John  B.  Calhoun. 
The  zeal  and  integrity  of  the  employe's  of  the  road  have  become 
proverbial,  and  these  qualities  find  an  excellent  exponent  in  Mr. 
Daggy,  ^^•hose  personal  and  otHcial  care  for  its  welfare  ha\c 
resulted  in  his  occupancy  of  his  present  position,  while  his  well- 
known  inflexible  honesty  and  rectitude  make  h'is  actions  on  its 
behalf  more  influential  and  of  more  weight  with  those  who 
become  cognizant  of  such  action. 

He  was  born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  in  1S19,  and  received  his 
early  education  there  and  in  Indiana,  whither  he  moved  with  his 
parents  about  1835.  '^'^^^  education  he  received  was  merely  thai 
imparted  in  the  common  schools  of  those  times;  the  research  of 

his  later  vears  havins:  furnished  his  mind  with  the  broad  intelli- 
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gence  with  which  it  is  vested.  After  he  was  able  to  render  him- 
self useful  in  offices,  he  engaged  in  various  businesses  as  clerk; 
and  when  the  question  of  determining  upon  a  profession  or  busi- 
ness was  presented  to  him,  decided  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
commencing  such  study  in  1840.  In  1841,  he  completed  his 
studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana,  and  tlien  com- 
menced practising,  wherein  he  met  with  good  success. 

From  his  intimacy  widi  real-estate  law  and  his  especial  aptitude 
for  that  branch  of  the  profession,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  of  the  (General  Land-Office  at  AVashington,  wh.u 
proffered  him  a  position  in  that  office.  This  he  accepted,  and 
assumed  his  official  duties  thereon  Feb.  i,  1850;  retainuig  the 
position  until  he  left  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  on  Dec.  17, 
1855.  He  immediately  entered  the  land-office  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  R.  R.,  and  on  Jan.  jo,  1856,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commissioner,  so  speedily  was  his  special  ability  recogni/^ed 
and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  office  by  the  discrimina- 
tion of  its  head.  Mr.  Daggy  retained  the  position  of  secretary 
until  March  4,  1871,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioner. He  was  married  in  Danville,  Ind.,  in  April,  1843,  ^^""-^ 
was  again  married  on  Dec.  4,  1851,  to  Miss  Julia  Lunt  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  Clay  Daggy,  was  born  May 
4,  1844,  ^^t  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  received  his  education  at  Chi- 
cago, at  which  city  he  enlisted,  in  the  spring  of  186 r,  in  Co.  "D  ", 
19th  III,  Vol.  Infy,  and  after  participating  in  various  engagements 
with  that  regiment,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Tenn., 
in  Jan.,  1863.     Mr.  Daggy  has  one  son  now  living,  John  Julian 
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Origin  of  the  Names  of  Stations  on  the  line  of  the 

Illinois-Central  Railroad  Company. 


CHICAGO.  The  word  Chicago  is  imdtrstood  to  be  an 
hidian  word  ;  at  least,  it  is  derived  from  that  source.  What  its 
]jrecise  meaning  is,  or  whether  it  has  any  particular  meaning  at 
all  in  its  present  form  as  now  applied,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute  among  those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention.  The 
word  comes  to  us  through  the  early  French  exf)lorers  of  the 
^\'est  as  an  Indian  word,  from  the  language  of  the  Algonquin 
group.  Whilst  this  group  of  the  North-American  tribes  had  one 
general  or  generic  language  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
each  tribe  had  its  dialect,  differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes  of  the  same  group.  The  standard  or  parent  lan- 
guage, howe\er,  since  this  people  became  known  to  the  whites, 
was  that  spoken  by  the  Ojibways — Chippeways,  the  most  power- 
ful and  numerous  of  the  various  tribes  of  this  group. 

Those  who  make  any  positive  assertion  as  to  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  as  an  Indian  word,  seem  to  have  confined  their 
investigations  on  the  subject  to  the  Indian  language  as  spoken 
by  the  Ojibways,  without  reference  to  other  dialects;  seeming  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  could  come  from  any  other  source;  where- 
upon, they  reach  the  conclusion  and  so  assert,  that  it  means 
onion,  garlic,  leek,  or  skunk. 

So  far  as  appears  at  this  day,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
special  inr^uiry  into  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  word  until 
about  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1816.  The 
year  following  that  event,  Col.  Samuel  A.  Storrow  visited  this 
place,  and  in  a  letter  to  Cen.  Jacob  Brown,  of  the  United-States 
army,  refers  to  the  river  here  as  ''the  river  Chicago,  or  in  the 
Knglish,  'Wild-Onion   River'." 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  Indian  historian,  in  his  "Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1820,"  in 
giving  an  account  of  visiting  Chicago  on  the  return  of  said  expo^ 
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dition,  speaking  of  the  Chicago  River,  says  :  ''  Its  banks  consist 
of  a  black  arenaceous  fertile  soil,  which  is  stated  to  produce 
abundantly  in  its  season  the  wild  species  of  cepa  or  leek.  This 
circumstance  has  led  the  natives  to  name  it  the  place  of  tlie  wild 
leek.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  term  Chicago,  which  is  a  deriva- 
tive by  elision  and  French  annotation  from  the  word  c/ii  kang-oin^, 
Kaug  is  the  Algonquin  name  for  the  hystrix  or  porcupine.  It 
takes  the  prefix  chi  when  applied  to  the  luustda  putorius — pole 
cat.  The  particle  chi  is  the  common  prefix  of  nouns  to  denote 
greatness  in  any  natural  object,  but  it  is  employed,  as  here,  to 
mean  the  increase  or  excess,  as  acridness  or  pungency  in  ([uality. 
The  penultimate  <:w^  denotes  locality.  '\\\q  putorius  is  so  named 
from  this  plant. 

Bishop  Baraga,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Ojibway  dictionary,  says 
the  word  Chicago  is  a  word  in  the  Crre  dialect,  a  tribe  of  the 
Algonquin  group  called  also  Knistenos^  "  from  Chicag  or  Sikag^  a 
skunk,  a  kind  of  wildcat,  which  at  the  local  term  makes  C/iiaigok.'^ 
In  his  dictionary  mentioned,  he  defines  an  onion  in  the  Ojibwa\' 
dialect  as  ^ kitc/iiji^^aguianj,  French  orthography;  Fnglish  ortho- 
graphy, kit-chc-zhig-a-gani-auzh.  The  definition  of  onion  by  Rev. 
FMward  F.  Wilson,  in  his  dictionary  of  the  Ojibway  language,  is 
kcchc-shegaug-uh-7vuiizh.      He  defines  skunk  as  zhe-gaug. 

John  Tanner,  for  thirty  years  a  captive  among  the  Ojilnvays, 
and  many  years  United-States  Indian  inter[)reter,  in  a  "Catalogue 
of  plants  and  animals  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ojibways,  with 
F^nglish  names,''  appended  to  the  narrative  of  his  captivity,  de- 
fines skunk  as  she-gahg.  He  defines  onion  as  shc-gau-ga-iuinzhe — 
skunk  weed.  In  a  note  thereto,  by  Dr.  James,  editor  of  Tanner's 
narrative,  it  is  added  :  "  Yxoxw  s/iiJi-giu-ga-winzhe^  this  word  in 
the  singular  number,  some  derive  the  name  Chicago."  The  Ind- 
ians, it  seems,  at  least  the  Ojibways,  called  the  onion  garlic,  and 
other  weeds  of  like  odor,  by  a  name  which  signified  skunk-weed, 
and  in  the  Ojibway  language  the  words  used  so  express  it. 

It  is  noticed  that  all  who  contend  that  the  word  Chicago,  as 
applied  to  the  river  and  city  of  that  name,  means  skunk,  onion 
or  the  like,  derive  their  convictions  on  tin.-  sui>jcct  from  one  or 
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more  of  the  authorities  which  are  before  cited,  or  from  some  one 
famihar  with  the  Ojibway  language  who  forms  his  convictions  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  mere  coincidence  of  sounds.  History 
is  so  unsatisfactor}-  and  varied  in  regard  to  this  word  that  we  are 
left  at  this  day  to  determine  its  meaning  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
similarity  of  sounds,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  fact  or  incident 
narrated  or  mentioned  in  history  that  leads  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  either  to  the  original  meaning  of  this  word  as  intended, 
or  to  the  dialect  from  which  it  is  derived.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
fessed that  upon  the  theory  aforesaid,  conceding  that  the  ward 
comes  from  the  Ojibway  language  or  dialect,  no  one  is  prepared 
to  dispute  the  assertion  so  generally  made  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  skunk.  The  word  skunk  being  in  the  Indian  tongue 
simply  s/ie-kaiig,  in  order  to  make  C/ii-ui-i^-o,  the  theory  adopted  is 
that  of/g.  an  r)jib\vay  local  termination  is  added,  whicli  makes  C/ii~ 
cag-iVig,  meaning  at  the  skunk — tlie  sound  of  ng  being  dropped 
in  common  speech,  leaving  the  word  in  the  form  now  used. 
W'hilst  this  is  not  inconsistent  in  practice,  in  dealing  with  Indian 
names,  there  is  another  theory,  it  is  suggested,  which  may  be 
adopted  in  this  connection  that  would  seem  to  be  equally  con- 
sistent. The  word  C/ii-ca-'j^o,  without  adding  ng  would  ])e  a  fair 
Ojibway  expression.  The  sound  of  o  added  would  denote  the 
genitive,  and  might  be  rendered  thus:  him  of  the  skunk,  in  which 
case  it  would  probably  be  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  word  is  the  name,  not  only  of  some  one  Indian 
chief,  but  the  name  also  of  a  line  of  chiefs  during  several  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  are  some  facts  in 
history  in  regard  to  this  word  not  in  harmony  with  the  definition 
generally  contended  for,  as  before  stated.  The  word  is  first 
mentioned  in  early  Western  history  by  Hennepin  in  his  account 
of  LaSalle's  expedition  which  he  accompanied,  chapter  34,  Lon- 
don edition,  1699.  ^^^  heading  of  which  is  as  follows:  ''An 
account  of  the  building  of  a  new  fort  on  the  river  of  the  Illinois 
named  by  the  savages  Chj-cau-gou^  and  by  us,  Fort  Crcvccceiw.''' 
This  was  in  January,  1680.     This  fort  was  at  or  near  the  place 
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where  Peoria,  in  this  State,  now  stands.  We  must  believe  that 
the  Indian  word  mentioned,  given  by  the  savages  as  their  name 
for  this  fort,  could  not  in  this  connection  mean  skunk  nor  skunk- 
Aveed.  The  definition  of  the  French  word  mentioned  would 
mean  broken  heart.  Hennepin  remarks  that  the  many  difficulties 
they  labored  under  had  almost  broken  tlieir  hearts.  May  we  not 
therefore  suppose  that  the  Indian  word  thus  applied  was  in- 
tended to  be  of  similar  import  ? 

The  name  Chc-ka-gou  thereafter  appears  on  a  map  by  Franque- 
lin  in  1684,  applied  "o  a  river  putting  into  the  Despiaines  from 
the  east  at  a  point  just  above  the  Kankakee  River,  while  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  on  this  map  is  the  word  Chccagonvicina)!. 
At  a  later  date,  what  is  now  called  the  Despiaines  River  was 
called  by  the  ear.l^  a.  rench  explorers  the  river  CJiekagoii.  This 
word,  as  a  local  name,  did  not,  as  would  appear,  reach  the  river 
at  present  so  named,  nor  the  point  where  Chicago  now  is,  until 
at  least  thirty  years  after  the  time  of  Hennepin,  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  word  was 
lastly  so  applied,  from  what  dialect  it  came,  or  what  its  intended 
meaning  was,  if  any  in  its  changed  application,  no  account  what- 
ever is  transmitted  to  us.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  word 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is  that  it  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
comes  from  some  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  group,  so  called.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Ojibway  dialect,  this  word, 
or  that  which  is  essentially  the  same,  is  not  confined  in  its  mean- 
ing to  that  contended  for  as  before  mentioned.  The  word  ma}" 
mean  also  in  that  language  to  forbear  or  avoid,  from  kaJi-go^  for- 
bear and  clie^  a  prefix  answering  to  our  preposition  to;  or,  it  may 
mean  something  great  from  ka-go — something,  and  chi^  from  git- 
che — great;  besides  several  other  words  or  expressions  which  may 
be  found  in  this  dialect,  of  the  same  sound  yet  of  different  mean- 
ings. C/ie-ca-gua  was  the  name  of  a  noted  Sac  chief,  and  means 
in  that  dialect,  he  that  stands  by  the  tree.  In  the  Pottawatomie 
dialect,  the  word  c/teo-ca-go,  without  addition  or  abridgment,  means 
destitute. 

Now,  if  this  word  was  applied  to  the  river  which  at  present 
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bears  this  name  from  the  local  circumstance  as  claimed,  that  ot 
the  abundance  of  skunk-weed  upon  its  banks,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  it  must  have  been  so  given  by  the  tribe  who  then  in- 
habited or  dwelt  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  time  this  word  first 
appeared  in  this  locality,  the  country  about  was  inhabited,  we 
are  informed,  by  the  tribe  of  Miamis,  in  whose  dialect  the  word 
for  skunk  or  polecat  was  sf-ka'u>-kK<a7:i.  The  Miamis,  it  seems, 
Avere  succeeded  by  the  Pottawatomies.  We  have  no  account 
from  any  source  that  the  Ojibway  nation,  from  wdiose  dialect  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  the  meaning  o^  iiis  word,  ever  inhab- 
ited this  part  of  the  country. 

In  an  article  in  "Potter's  American  Monthly,"  it  is  stated  that 
in  early  days  this  place  was  called  "  Tuck  Chicago,"  and  in  which 
it  is  said  that  ''Tiick,  in  the  Indian  dialect,' m.,ans  wood  or  timber.'' 
That  the  word  Chicago  means  "gone,  absent,  or  without."  That 
the  words  Tuck  Chicago  signified  therefore  the  waste  prairie,  or 
literally  translated,  wood  gone.  The  Indian  dialect  referred  to, 
it  is  understood,  has  reference  to  that  of  the  Pottawatomies. 
Conceding  this  to  be  so,  there  is  much  force  in  this  definition. 
Properly,  however,  in  that  dialect  it  would  be  Ti  ck  C/ioe-ca-go — 
no  tree,  or  not  a  tree.  In  tlie  Ojibway  language,  Mit-tuck  ka- 
kd-go.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  locality  about  Chicago  was 
the  only  place  on  tlie  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  where 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  trees.  The  country  aloug  the 
lake  at  this  point  for  some  distance  was  clean,  naked  prairie, 
with  not  a  tree  to  obstruct  the  view;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  some  name  would  be  given  the  place  by  the  nati\'es  sug- 
gestive of  this  circumstance. 

So  that  the  further  the  investigation  is  pursued  on  this  subject, 
the  less  satisfactory  is  the  result  produced  as  to  what  was  origin- 
ally intended  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Chicago  in  the 
various  applications  made  of  it  from  its  fir^t  mention  by  ITenne- 
pin,  as  related. 

DOUGLAS.  Named  after  Hon.  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas, 
born  April  23,  1813.  died  at  the  Tremont  Mouse,  Chicago,  June 
3,  1 86 1.  A  few  rods  north  of  the  station,  a  liaiidsome  monument 
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has  been  erected  by  the  State  of  Illinois  over  his  remains.  This 
station  was  formerly  called  Fairview. 

OAKLAND.  First  called,  in  1S36,  Oakwoods,  from  the 
great  number  of  oak  trees  which  covered  this  locality.  Section- 
line  here  divides  Hyde  Park  and  Chicago,  being  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  city.  It  was  at  one  time  called  Cleaver- 
ville,  by  Mr.  Charles  Cleaver,  who  lived  here,  and  owned  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  the  vicinity. 

KENWOOD.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  Dr.  John  A.  Kenni- 
cott  built  a  small  frame  house  near  what  is  now  called  Kenwood 
Station,  and  settled  there  with  his  family.  There  were  no  other 
houses  there  at  that  time.  He  called  his  place  Kenwood  after 
the  family  homestead  of  his  ancestors  in  the  suburb  of  Edinburgh, 
where  his  mother  was  born,  and  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
McMillin  family.  The  station  was  established  in  1859  by  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  who  was  then  the  vice-president  of  the  Illi- 
nois-Central Railroad  Company,  and  was  called  Kenwood  Sta- 
tion. This  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  name  of  Dr.  Kennicott"s 
private  residence  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  without  defi- 
nite limits.  It  is  exactly  one  mile  south  of  the  city  limits,  47th 
street,  formerly  called  Mason  street,  being  the  section-line. 

HYDE  PARK.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1S56,  by  Paul  Cornell,  and 
named  after  a  village  on  the  Hudson  River  near  New- York  City. 

The  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Company  started  the  first  train 
to  Hyde  Park  on  June  i,  1856.  Hon.  Thomas  Dyer  was  a  pas- 
senger on  it.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  II.  L.  Robinson,  afterward 
quartermaster  in  the  United-States  army,  and  a  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Fincoln.  At  that  time,  only  three  trains  a  day  ran  in  each 
direction.  During  the  years  1857  and  1858,  the  Hyde- Park 
House  was  erected  by  Paul  Cornell,  the  founder  of  the  place, 
and  leased  to  Tabor,  Plawk  tV  Co.,  who  kept  it  in  connection 
with  the  Richmond  House  of  Chicago. 

During  the  years  1868  and  1869,  the  South  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards were  laid  out,  comprising  over  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land,  making  larger  pleasure-grounds  than  all  the  other  parks  in, 
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the  City  of  Chicago   combined.     These   parks  and   drive -ways 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  very  attractive  suburb. 

SOUTH-PARK  STATION  was  named  after  the  South 
Parks  from  the  fact  that  it  is  located  at  the  principal  entrance  of 
one  of  the  parks — Jackson  Park.  As  the  traveler  passes  this 
station  on  the  cars,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  these 
great  pleasure-grounds  may  be  seen;  extensive  lawns  and  play- 
grounds stretching  out  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  decorated 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  with  several  artificial  lakes  that  have 
been  made  by  the  park  commissioners  for  boating  and  skating. 
The  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Company  has  built  at  this  point  a 
large  and  elegant  depot,  at  a  cost  of  over  $30,000,  which  will 
accommodate  several  thousand  people. 

.  GRAND  CROSSING  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  railroad  tracks  crossed  each  other  at  that  point.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  year  187 1,  by  Paul  Cornell,  who  built  a  hotel  and 
the  Cornell  Watch  Factory  there  during  the  years  1871  and  1872. 
The  station  was  originally  named  after  him.  It  is  noted  for  its . 
railroad  facilities,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  large  manufacturing  place. 
It  now  contains  ten  factories  in  successful  operation. 

BURNSIDE.  Established  in  1862,  and  named  after  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Purnside,  at  one  time  cashier  of  the  Illinois-Central 
land  department,  and  afterward  treasurer  of  the  company.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  he  was 
called  by  Gov.  S[)rague  of  Rhode  Island,  to  take  charge  of  the 
State  troops,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  died  at 
Pristol,  R.  I.,  September  13,  t88i. 

Owing  to  the  financial  depression  in  1S61,  many  of  the  farmers 
who  had  purchased  lands  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany were  unable  to  make  i)ayments  as  their  notes  became  due, 
and  the  company  agreerl  to  receive  corn  in  lieu  of  cash.  Ten 
miles  of  corn  cril)S  were  built  at  this  point,  and  the  corn  received 
by  the  land  department  was  shi])i)ed  here  for  storage. 

The  company  owns  150  acres  of  land  at  Purnside,  upon  which 
it  is  proi)osed  to  erect  at  some  future  time  machine-shops  and 
car- works. 
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PULLMAN.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  IMr.  George  :M.  Pull 
man,  president  of  Pullman's  Palace-Car  Company,  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  model  manufiicturing  town,  in  which  might 
be  centralized  the  interests  of  his  palace-car  company  and  sucli 
other  works  as  could  be  conveniently  and  profitably  harmonized 
therewith.  Two  or  three  years  later,  he  selected  a  site  on  the 
west  bank  of  Lake  Calumet,  about  nine  miles  south  of  Chicago 
and  one  mile  east  of  the  western  boundary-line  of  Hyde-Park 
town.ship.  Here  he  quietly  commenced  to  purchase  land,  so  as 
not  to  excite  speculation,  and  in  a  short  time  had  secured  3500 
acres;  500  acres  were  then  deeded  to  the  Pullman  Palace-Car 
Company,  and  the  remainder  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
to  be  held  for  purposes  duly  specified  in  the  trust-deed,  all  o\ 
which  looked  to  the  establishment  and  completion  of  the  town 
of  Pullman. 

Until  Mr.  Pullman  had  matured  his  plans,  he  took  counsel  o( 
no  one,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
where  a  manufacturing  /o7i>;i  has  been  projected  upon  paper. 
detail  after  detail,  and  then  constructed,  step  by  step,  with  exact 
attention  to  the  specifications  and  the  purposes  of  its  founder. 

On  May  26,  1880,  ground  was  broken.  At  the  date  of  this 
writing,  March,  1883,  several  hundred  buildings  have  been  erected, 
including  factories,  foundries,  stores,  public  halls,  dwelling-houses. 
water-works,  gas-works,  hotel,  market  place,  and  church;  in  short. 
every  kind  of  building  calculated  to  give  life  and  prosperity  to  a 
community.  From  three  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land  have  so 
far  been  utilized  for  buildings  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  work 
of  beautifying  and  extending  the  settlement  is  prosecuted  with 
vigor  and  a  generous  expenditure  of  capital. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Pullman  had  no  speculation 
in  mind  when  he  entered  u[)on  this  admirable  enterprise.  'Ilic 
character  of  the  work  precludes  such  an  idea.  In  every  struc- 
ture he  has  striven  to  combine  usefiilness  and  beauty,  to  render 
the  project  commercially  safe,  and  to  elevate  or  educate  the  tastes 
of  his  employes  up  to  the  standard  of  their  surroundings. 

The  main  industries  already  in  operation  employ  upward   ot 
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2500  men.  Most  prominent  among  them  are  the  immense  car- 
Nliops,  foundry,  blacksmith-shops,  and  accessory  buildings  of  the 
Pullman  Palace-Car  Company,  employing  some  1500  mechanics 
and  laborers,  and  operated  by  the  famous  Corliss  engine,  built 
by  Mr.  Corliss  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876.  This  huge  machine  made  its  first  revolution  at  Pullman 
on  March  18,  188  r,  and  is  capable  of  2400  horse-power.  In  the 
boiler-room,  connected  with  it,  is  a  battery  of  twelve  boilers,  each 
with  an  additional  capacity  of  400  horse-power,  now  used  for 
heating  buildings,  etc.,  which,  when  needed,  can  also  be  applied 
to  auxiliary  engines.  The  Corliss  engine  distributes  motive 
power  to  the  works  of  the  Allen  Paper  Car-Wheel  Company,  a 
concern  which  supplies  the  Pullman  and  other  comi)anies  with  a 
patent  car-wheel,  the  core  of  which  is  composed  of  156  sheets 
of  paper  board  compressed  into  a  solid  mass,  increasing,  it  is 
claimed,  the  •durability  of  the  wheel  and  rendering  it  less  liable 
to  fracture.  The  Pullman  Company  use  these  wheels  exclusively 
in  constructing  their  palace  cars.  The  Union  Foundry  and  Pull- 
man Crr-Whcel  Works  is  another  concern  recently  organized, 
which  promises  extensive  results.  These  works  now  employ  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  men  without  reaching  their  capacity. 

The  Chicago  Drop- Forging  (Company,  another  manufactory, 
employ  forty  or  more  men. 

Not  one  of  these  several  enterprises  has  yet  utilized  its  caj)acity 
in  full.  Not  less  than  5000  families  may  derive  their  living  from 
the  aggregation  o{  capital  which  Mr.  Pullman  has  so  boldly 
planted  on  this  Illinois  prairie.  The  rents  from  private  dwell- 
ings and  stores  already  amount  to  $108,000  per  annum,  and  in 
a  few  months  this  sum  will  probably  increase  to  about  $200,000. 

Extensive  brick-works  liave  been  recently  put  in  operation, 
which  employ  250  mien  and  turn  out  200,000  bricks  a  day.  The 
product  is  used  for  local  structures,  and  is  also  sold  in  and  about 
Chicago.     The  clay  is  taken  from  the  bed  of  Calumet  J>ake. 

Precautions  to  assure  the  health  of  the  residents  have  been 
adopted  in  a  system  which  commends  itself  The  sewage  is  car- 
ried by  drains  into  a  large  pool  forty  feet  deep  and  of  about  the 
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same  diameter;  thence  it  is  pumped  up  and   forced   to  a  farm 
some  three  miles  distant,   where  it   is  distributed  as  a  fertilizer " 
over  the  land  which  has  been  underdrained  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
water  rapidly. 

Upon  the  massive  masonry  which  incloses  the  pool  referred 
to,  have  been  built  seven  stories,  circular  in  form,  which  can  be 
availed  of  for  v\'arehouses  or  shops;  on  top  of  these,  again,  is  a 
tank,  inclosed  by  solid  masonry,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  gal- 
lons. This  tank  will  be  kept  full  of  water  by  the  Hyde- Park 
water-works  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 

Much  taste  and  care  have  been  expended  in  every  detail  of 
architecture  and  landscape.  .  All  the  dwelling-houses  are  built 
of  brick,  and  in  such  variety  of  design  as  to  avoid  monotony. 
Rents  of  workmen's  houses  range  from  $6  to  $17  per  month,  the 
average  being  about  $12;  houses  for  merchants  and  professional 
men  are  rented  at  from  $25  to  $65  per  month. 

The  Hotel  Plorence  is  a  building,  which,  in  beauty  of  external 
architecture  and  internal  arrangement,  will  vie  with  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  church,  cruciform  in  shape  and  built  of  Ohio  serpentine 
stone,  or  a  stone  closely  resembling  it,  is  the  chef  d'onuvre  of  S.  S. 
Beman,  the  architect,  and  should  insure  his  professional  success. 
He  has  dovetailed  the  church  and  rectory  together  in  such  an  in- 
genious manner  as  to  lend  size  to  the  main  building  and  beautify 
both. 

The  depot  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad,  also  designed  by 
Mr.  Beman,  whose  genius  pervades  the  place,  is  a  unique  and 
tasteful  structure  in  brick,  with  stained-glass  windows  of  medie- 
val pattern. 

The  total  expenditures  up  to  date,  say  June,  1882,  for  all  the 
improvements  made  by  the  l^dlman  companies,  aggregate  in 
round  numbers  $5,000,000,  and  the  outlay  has  secured  remark- 
able results.  It  is  probable  that  further  improvements  will  be 
made  by  the  I'ullman  Land- Association.  The  Pullman  Pakico- 
Car  Company  having  about  completed  their  plant,  are  already 
engaged  in  manufacturing  to  order  and  for  stock. 
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Thus,  the  town  of  Punman,  two  years  ago  an  unbroken  prairie, 
is  a  perennial  monument  to  the  thoughtful  and  bold  enterprise  of 
one  man,  and  will  per[)etuate  his  name  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

KENSINGTON,  so  called  at  the  request  of  the  late  Col. 
James  H.  Bowen,  a  large  owner  of  neighboring  lands,  who  also 
represented  the  Calumet-and-Chicago  Canal-and-Dock  Company. 

Original  name  was  Calumet,  Indian  for  "pipe  of  peace,"  a 
French  -  Canadian  corruption  of  Chaluineau^  meaning  a  pipe ; 
there  being  a  station  called  Calumet  on  the  Lake-Shore  &  ]\Iichi- 
gan-Southern  Railroad,  a  change  of  name  was  thought  desirable. 
Junction  with  Michigan-Central  Railroad  (1852)  and  crossing  of 
Chicago  iS:  Western-Indiana  Railroad  (1S79). 

RIVERDALE,  near  the  Calumet  River,  established  after 
the  construction  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, originally  the  Great-Eastern  Railroad,  which  crosses  at  this 
point.     The  town  is  a  short  distance  east  of  the  station. 

SOUTH  LAWN.  Crossing  of  Chicago  &:  Southern  Rail- 
road, built  originally  for  the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes  Rail- 
road, afterward  known  as  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  now 
owned  by  the  Grand-Trunk  Railway.  A  twon  was  laid  out  here 
and  named  South  Lawn  by  its  proprietors.  But  few  houses  have 
been  constructed. 

HOMEWOOD.  Before  the  location  of  the  Illinois-Central 
Railroad,  there  was  already  a  town,  Thornton,  two  and  a -half 
miles  eastward.  After  the  road  was  built,  a  town  was  platted 
and  surveyed  here  by  James  Hart,  who  named  it  Hartford,  but 
the  railroad  and  post-oftice  name  was  Thornton.  Later  on,  when 
the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes,  now  the  Chicago  >S:  Eastern 
Illinois,  Railroad  was  built  through  tlie  old  town  of  Thornton,  a 
■change  of  name  became  necessary;  ^Irs.  J.  C.  Howe  suggested 
Hornewood,  after  a  village  near  Pittsburg,  which  was  adopted. 

MATTESON.  Settled  in  1855;  named  after  Hon.  Joel  A. 
Matteson,  governor  of  Illinois  from  1853  to  1857;  crossing  of 
the  Joliet  Branch  of  tlie  Michigan-Central  Railroad,  known  as 
the  Joliet  Cut-off. 
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RICHTON.  Named  by  Joseph  Batchelder,  who  settled 
here  in  1836  or  '37,  after  Richton,  Vermont,  his  former  place 
of  residence.  Mr.  Batchelder,  H.  Meeker,  and  a  man  named 
McCoy  were  the  first  settlers  in  this  vicinity. 

MONEE,"   of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe,  was  the  wife  of  the 

*  Bailly  Homestead,  Porter  Station,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Robert  Fergus,  ^^P"^  ^''  ^^^4- 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  17th  inst.  received  last  evening,  and  I  hasten  ta 
reply,  hoping  you  will  recollect  in  case  of  delay  that  in  the  country  the  mails 
do  not  go  so  regularly  and  frequently  as  in  the  city. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  contradict  the  statement  that  my  grandmother 
was  a  Pottawatomie.  Such  an  idea  would  be  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
her  last  repose  did  she  know  of  it.  She  hated  the  Pottawatomies  with  a 
perfect  hatred,  disliked  their  costume,  disapproved  of  their  customs,  consid- 
ered their  dialect  a  most  detestable  jargon,  and  thought  her  own  mother- 
tongue  the  opposite  of  all  that  was  abominable  in  the  Pottawatomie  language. 
I  can  well  remember  her  outspoken  disgust  at  their  idioms  which  she  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  before  them,  even  though  she  knew  she  would  give 
offence.  Her  father  was  a  French  gentleman,  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Lefevre, 
who  had  a  trading-post  first  in  one  part  of  Michiga.i,  then  in  another,  notably 
near  the  St.  Clair  River — be  it  remembered  that  was  then  Canadian  territory. 
Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  Canadian  Indians,  who  had 
their  principal  camping-grounds  near  the  Ottawa  River,  and  whose  extreme 
western  limit  was  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Lefevre 
died;  he  did  not  desert  his  wife;  but  after  his  death  his  widow  returned  to 
her  people  and  her  own  immediate  relatives  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinac  with 
her  two  little  girls,  Marie  and  Angelique — Mary  and  Angelica.  It  was  sup- 
posed they  had  been  baptised  through  their  father's  care,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  When  my  grandmother  made  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  Catholic  church,  she  was  baptised  conditionally,  a  phrase  which  any  priest 
will  explain  to  you.  My  grandmother  never  had  an  Indian  name;  she  was 
called  Maunee  by  her  maternal  relatives,  because  Indians  can  not  pronounce 
r.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinac  that  she  met  and  married  my  grand- 
father, and  in  that  vicinity  they  resided  for  many  years  after  their  marriage, 
which  took  place  on  Mackinac  Island;  Samuel  Abbott,  J.  P.,  being  the 
"officiating  clergyman."  Genuine  clergy  were  rare  articles  in  those  days,  as 
you  are  well  aware. 

In  the  latter  days  of  my  grandfather's  life  he  had  a  trading-post  in  the 
Pottawatomie  country,  and  located  there  a  liomestead  in  what  is  now  West- 
chester Township,   Porter  County,  Indiana.     I'he  Bailly  Homestead  is  now 
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Indian  trader,  Joseph  Bailly,  a  French -Canadian  and  a  person 

iust  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Porter  Station,  on  the  Micliigan-Central  Railroad. 
We  now  live  exactly  where  Mr.  Iioft"man  was  ejected  [as  described  in  his 
letter  dated  at  Chicago,  Jan.  i,  1S34,  in  "A  Winter  in  the  West"].  Grass 
stains  would  be  the  worst  that  could  happen  there  now;  the  mud  being  re- 
placed by  a  thickly-sodded  lawn.  Otherwise  the  place  is  not  much  changed. 
We  love  the  old  place,  mother  and  I,  so  did  grandma,  and  nothing  is  touched 
save  which  the  ravages  of  time  requires.  In  1868,  mother  put  the  dwelling- 
house  in  perfect  repair,  without  altering  its  character  in  the  least — it  is  a  real 
lower-Canada  farm-house.  Four  of  the  log-buildings  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
man still  exist,  rather  better  built  because  repaired  from  time  to  time  by  car- 
penters who  will,  in  spite  of  orders  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  buildings, 
make  everything  square.  One  of  these  building,  hallowed  by  death-bed  asso- 
ciations, has  been  converted  into  a  Catholic  Chapel.  The  U.  S.  road,  over 
which  he  traveled,  crosses  the  Calumet  River  just  outside  of  the  farm,  which 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  homestead  quarter-section,  and  this  road  is 
the  main  artery  of  the  busy,  thrifty  Scandinavian  settlement  which  surrounds 
us.  Now  this  vicinity  is  all  taken  up  by  well-tilled  farm-,  and  its  interests 
will  always  be  mainly  agricultural ;  all  sorts  of  farm  produce,  from  wheat 
down  to  hay  and  potatoes,  succeed  well. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Ottawa  Indians  were  Canadian  Indians,  and  a 
Canadian  historian  of  some  note  told  me,  not  long  since,  that  they  are  a 
subject  of  curious  debate  among  the  historians  of  that  region.  He  regarded 
them  as  a  nondescript  race,  neither  Indian  nor  European,  but  a  tribe  resulting 
from  the  isolated  life  of  early  colonists;  they  were  on  the  highway  of  the 
traders;  their  women  had  chances  of  marriage  among  the  French;  and  thus 
much  French  blood  crept  in  among  them.  The  proofs  alleged  of  this  are  as 
follows:  Their  physiognomy  approaches  the  French  type,  their  customs  in 
many  respects  were  French,  and  individuals  were  easily  christianized  and 
civilized,  while  their  women  made  congenial  wives  to  civilized  gentlemen. 
Of  course  this  is  all  mere  supposition,  but  I  do  know  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  earliest  childhood  that  the  Ottawas  were  very  different  from  the  Potta- 
watomies;  the  latter  lived  in  bark  huts  or  , wigwams  made  of  bulrush  matting; 
the  Ottawas  in  log-cabins,  much  on  the  plan  of  the  (juarters  on  a  plantation. 
The  Pottawatomies  /y//  company  just  like  our  lower  classes,  but  the  Ottawa 
young  folks  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter  of  their  marriage;  they  were 
given  away  by  parents  or  friends  in  true  French  style.  The  Ottawas  were 
inclined  to  what  we  would  call  now-a-days  market-gardening,  while  the  Pot- 
tav/atomies  hunted  and  fished  for  a  livelihood,  and  were  si)endthrifts  by  nature, 
while  the  Ottnwas  were  penurious  and  economical. 

To  prove  that  my  grandm(jther's  name  was,  as  I  say,  Marie  Lefcvre,  I  refer 
you  to  the  records  of  the  Church  of  .St.  Ann's,  Detroit,  and  the  old  Catholic 
Church  of  Sandwich,  Ontario,  where  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  Joseph  Bailly  and  Marie  Lefcvn'   his  wife,  are  to  be  found. 
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of  much  influence  and  note  in  the  early  days  of  the  Northwest. 

My  grandfather's  full  name  was  Bailly  de  Messein,  and  his  mother  belonged 
to  the  family  of  de  Gaspe,  more  honorable  than  which  there  is  none  in  all 
Canada,  as  any  Canadian  gentleman  will  tell  you.  He  was  born  in  Quebec 
in  1774,  and  died  at  this  Homestead,  December  21,  1835.  -^^y  grandmother 
died  in  1S66,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age.  Of  the  children  of  this 
marriage  four  only  reached  the  years  of  maturity:  Esther — Mrs.  John  Harri- 
son Whistler,  who  died  in  1S43,  ^^id  whose  children  and  grandchildren  reside 
in  Kansas.  Rosine — Mrs.  Francis  Howe,  now  residing  at  the  Homestead,  as 
you  know,  with  her  only  surviving  daughter  [Frances  R.  Howe].  Eleanor- 
Mother  Mary  Cecilia  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
Hortense,  who  married  Joel  Hoxie  Wicker,  and  died  in  1855. 

With  regard  to  reservations  at  treaties,  I  will  venture  to  explain  a  custom 
which  perhaps  you  know,  but  if  not,  the  knowledge  which  will  throw  a  little 
light  on  past  history  which  may  prove  useful  to  you. more  than  once. 

In  order  to  express  gratitude  or  friendship  the  Indians  used  to  petition 
that  persons  outside  of  the  tribe  might  share  in  their  grants.  This  could  be 
•done  in  all  fairness  without  cheating,  but  to  satisfy  certain  legal  technicalities 
the  persons  thus  favored  had  to  be  mentioned  with  Indian  names.  Women 
v/ho  had  white  fathers  and  Indian  mothers,  gave  in  their  mother's  name  for 
their  own ;  and  in  some  treaties,  giandma's  did  appear  with  her  mother's 
name.  In  regard  to  the  reservation  made  at  LaPorte,  Indiana,  grandfather 
gave  in  her  name  as  Maunee,  which  those  conducting  the  treaty  chose  to  mis- 
spell Monee.  White  persons,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  Indian  blood, 
were  often  thus  included  in  land  grants,  always  for  good  reason,  but  with 
Indian  names.  One  example  of  this  was  a  Miss  Coquillard  of  South  Bend. 
She  was  a  French  young  lady,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  Indian,  but  she 
was  a  great  pet  in  the  family  of  a  Pottawatomie  chief,  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
parents  as  well  as  her  own,  this  family  included  her  with  themselves  in  receiv- 
ing their  grant.  She  was  called  by  a  name  signifying  rabbit,  and  mentioned 
as  the  adopted  daughter  of  their  chief.  She  was  called  the  rabbit  in  his 
family  for  a  pet  name,  just  as  we  say  Pussie  or  Kitty. 

Now  I  think  I  have  answered  your  letter  fully.  ♦  *  *  Please  present 
our  regards  to  Hon.  John  Wentworth.  I  presume  it  is  thro  his  thoughtfulness 
that  mother  has  received  an  invitation  to  the  reception  given  by  the  Calumet 
Club  to  the  old  settlers  on  May  15  ;  she  thinks  seriously  of  attending. 

The  "Memoir  [of  Rose  Howe"]  printed  in  your  office  has  been  the  means 
of  attracting  attention  to  yet  another  of  my  sister's  writings,  which  has  found 
its  way  to  general  pu'jlication.  An  extract  from  it  appeared  in  the  Memoir, 
and  drew  attenti(jn  to  the  whole,  which  has  been  received  very  favorably  by 
the  Catholic  press. 

Believe  me  as  ever,  yours  respectfully,  Fran'ces  R.   Howe. 
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In  tlie  latter  part  of  his  career  as  a  trader,  he  was  living  in  the 
Calumet  country,  near  the  Indiana  State-line,  at  a  place  known 
as  Baillytown.  The  baptismal  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary,  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  MaJi-rce;  she  was  so  called  by  her  hus- 
band. In  the  dialect  of  the  Pottawatomies,  like  that  of  nearly 
all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  group,  there  is  no  sound  of  r: 
it  is  supplied  by  the  sound  of  //.  The  Indians  could  not,  there- 
fore, pronounce  the  name  Mah-ree,  but  pronounced  it  Mau-uec 
or  Mo-nee.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  derived  many  favors  at 
the  hands  of  Bailly  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  which,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  made  her  a  gTeat  favorite  with  them,  by 
whom  she  was  known  as  Mo-?ic€.  In  one  of  the  treaties  between 
the  government  and  her  tribe,  she  Avas  allowed  a  reservation  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  her  husband's  trading-post  in  the  Calumet 
country,  in  which  she  is  mentioned  as  ''Mo-uec^''  the  wife  of  Jos. 
Bailly.' 

The  meaning  of  Moncc  in  the  old  Shawanese  is  money,  and  the 
same  in  the  Delaware  tongue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
two  tribes  above  mentioned  took  the  word  from  the  English  colo- 
nists; they  accented  the  last  syllable  in  pronouncing  it,  hence  the 
French  spelled  it  Monr^  instead  of  mon^^-. 

PEOTONE.  "'A  Pottawatomie  Indian  word,  meaning  bring 
or  come  Jicre."'' 

MANTENO.  Probably  a  corruption  o{  Manitou  or  ATanito 
— Algonquin  for  spirit.  Another  authority  states  that  Manteno 
is  the  Pottawatomie  for  .Soldier's  Village. 

TUCKER.  Called  La  Prairie  u[)  to  1873,  tlien  Martin  until 
1876,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Tucker  after  J.  F.  Tucker, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Illinois -Central  Railroad  at  that 
time,  and  now  traffic  manager. 

KANKAKEE.  In  1680,  when  LaSalle  was  exploring  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Kankakee  River,  it  v/as  called 
the  Theakiki  or  Plaukiki  {Marest).  a  name  which,  as  Charlevoix 
says,  was  afterward  corrupted  by  the  French  to  Kiakiki — Rai'en, 
whence,  probably,  its  present  form.  In  LaSalle's  time,  the  name 
Theakiki  was  given  to  the  river  Illinois  through  all  its  course. 
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DANFORTH.  Named  after  George  W.  Danforrh,  a  large 
purchaser  of  Illinois-Central  Railroad  land  at  this  point,  who  laid 
out  the  town. 

GILMAN.  Xamed  after  Samuel  Oilman  of  New  York,  who, 
with  W.  H.  Cruger  and  Charles  Secor,  built  that  portion  of  the 
Peoria  C^c  Oquawka  Railroad  (now  part  of  the  Wabash  system) 
running  from  Oilman  to  El  Paso  on  the  Illinois  Central's  main 
line,  about  fifty-three  miles. 

ONARGA.  Iroquois,  probably:  if  so,  it  would  mean  "a 
place  of  rocky  hills."' 

SPRING  CREEK.  On  north  bank  of  Spring  Creek, 
whence  the  station  takes  its  name. 

BULKLEY.  Xamed  by  Ira  A.  Manley,  the  first  station 
agent,  who  called  it  after  one  of  his  relatives  by  the  name  of 
Pulkley. 

LODA.  Taken  from  one  of  Ossian's  epic  poems  called 
"  Cath-Loda."'  Loda  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Oallic  gods,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Odin  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  god  has  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  is  worshipped,  on  a 
mountain  near  the  scene  of  the  poem. 

PAXTON.  Called  Prospect  City  prior  to  1858.  Named 
by  James  Mix  of  Kankakee  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
about  the  time  the  latter  was  largely  interested  in  immigration. 
The  Lafayette,  Bloomington  &  Mississippi  Railway,  now  part  of 
the  Lake  P>ie  tS:  \\'estern,  was  extended  across  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  this  point  in  December,  187 1. 

LUDLOW.  Xamed  after  Thos.  ^V.  Ludlow  of  Xew  York, 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Illinois- Central  Railroad,  as 
appears  by  the  charter.  It  was  called  Pera  prior  to  1868,  by 
J.  B.  Calhoun. 

RANTOUL.  Xamed  at  the  request  of  W.  P.  Burrall,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Illinois-Central  Company,  after  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr.,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Illinois-Central;  his 
name  will  be  found  in  the  original  act.*     He  was  an  American 

*  While  at  Sj>riiij^'ficl(l  in  1S51,  working  r»r  the  cliarter  of  the  Illinois-Cen- 
tial   Railrond  Conijjariy,  he  was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to 
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Statesman,  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  August  5,  1805;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  August  7,  1852.  He  exerted  himself  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  and  his  report  on  that  subject  is  stiil 
one  of  the  standard  authorities  of  its  opponents.  He  was  at  one 
time  United-States  district-attorney  for  Massachusetts. 

THOMASBORO.  After  John  Thomas,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, one  of  the  oldest  settlers  and  an  owner  of  adjoining 
lands. 

CHAMPAIGN.  Urbana,  the  county-seat  adjoining  on  the 
east,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Urbana,  Champaign  Couni\\ 
Ohio,  who  named  the  new  settlement  after  their  old  home.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State  and 
is  128  miles  from  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  located  near  the  station,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  February  28, 
1867,  and  endowed  by  the  congressional  grant  of  480,000  acres 
of  land  scrip  under  the  law  providing  for  agricultural  colleges. 
Champaign  County  donated  lands,  bonds,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
$400,000  more.'"  The  recitation-rooms  in  the  university  will  ac- 
commodate 400  pupils. 

SAVOY,  French,  La  'Savoie.  Named  in  compliment  to  the 
Princess  Clothilde  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  PYench  minister,  Baron  Mercier, 
and  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Lostant,  visited  Illinois  in   1S61. 

A  territory  of  France,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  and  after- 
ward part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Except  during  the  French 
domination  under  the  republic  and  Napoleon  I.,  Savoy  remained 
a  part  of  the  Sardinian  States  until  i860,  when  by  the  treaty  of 
Turin,  March   24,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  together  with  most  of 

serve  out  Daniel  Webster's  term  in  tlie  U.  S.  senate,  which  had  been  tenii'D- 
rarily  filled  by  Mr.  Winthrop  under  an  appointment  of  the  governor.  After 
Mr.  Kantoul's  services  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  senate,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  .Sumner  for  the  long  term.  At  the  next  congress,  Mr.  Kantoul  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  the  house  of  representatives.  He  died  before  his 
term  expired. 

*  The  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Co.  donated  $50,000,  [)ayable  in  transpor- 
tation of  materials  and  supplies. 
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the  country  of  Nice,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should 
approve  the  transfer,  which  they  did  by  a  special  vote,  and  the 
country  was  formally  annexed  to  France,  June  12,  iS6o.-Appleton. 

TOLONO.  Xamed  by  placing  the  vowel  o  three  times 
thus,  0-0-0,  and  filling  in  with  the  consonants  t-l-n,  forming 
T-o-l-o-n-o,  by  J.  B.  Calhoun,  who,  in  company  with  J.  Condit 
Smith,  purchased  the  land  and  laid  out  the  town. 

A  resident  of  Tolono  was  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and  gave  tlie  following  explanation,  which  seems  to  be 
devoutedly  believed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  legend  runs 
that  many  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Indians  were  roaming  over  these  plains  on  a. 
periodical  hunting-excursion.  At  this  point  game  and  wild  fowls 
were  found  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  braves,  in  view  of 
this,  proposed  that  they  should  pitch  their  tents  and  remain  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  matter  being  referred  to  the  old  chief  in 
command,  he  looked  about  him,  and,  with  characteristic  gravity 
and  terseness,  replied,  "Too  low;  no  I"     And  they  passed  on. 

The  prairie  here  was  formerly  flat  and  marshy,  but  is  now  well 
drained. 

PESOTUM.  Pee-so-tum  was  the  Indian  who,  at  the  Chicago 
massacre,  August  15,  181 2,  killed  Capt.  WilHam  Wells  of  Fort 
Wayne.  His  remains  were  terribly  mutilated,  his  heart  being 
cat  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  tribes,  as  was  their  wont, 
as  a  token  of  bravery.  Billy  Caldwell,  a  half-breed  Wyandot 
chief,  afterward  long  and  well  known  in  Chicago,  arriving  next 
day,  gathered  up  the  several  portions  of  the  l^ody  and  buried 
them  in  the  sand.  AVells  Street,  Chicago,  peri)etuates  the  name 
of  Capt.  Wells.  His  title  of  captain  was  acquired  from  his  hav- 
ing had  command  of  a  company  of  mounted  scouts  in  General 
Wayne's  army,  during  the  cam])aign  of  1793-4,  against  the  North- 
west Indian  tribes. 

HAYES.  Xamed  in  1877,  after  Samuel  Jarvis  Hayes,  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  IlHnois-Central  Rail- 
road Company,  August  20,  1856.  Died  September  21,  1882, 
after  rendering  26  years  of  continuous  service. 
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TUSCOLA.  An  Apalachian  word  for  flat  plain.  In  ihc 
southern  peninsula,  of  Michigan  there  is  a  county  of  that  name. 

GALTON.  CapL  Douglas  Galton,  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  .S., 
visited  Illinois  in  1856.  and  again  in  1S77,  ^^"^  company  with  II.  I. 
de  Marez  Oyens  of  Amsterdam,  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  the  latter  on 
behalf  of  the  Dutch  shareholders.  The  station  formerly  called 
Bourbon  Switch  was  named  Galton  in  compliment  to  him. 

ARCOLA.  Arcole,  a  village  of  Venetia  on  the  Alphone,  a 
small  confluent  of  the  Adige,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Verona.  It 
is  famous  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Napoleon,  in  the  first 
Italian  campaign,  over  the  Austrians,  Nov.  15-17,  1796.  ^I'he 
name  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Kearney,  postmaster  in  the  town  in 
187 1.  Known  as  Okaw  prior  to  1871,  from  the  Okaw  River, 
called  Kaskaskia  River  further  south. 

HUMBOLT.  Milton,  prior  to  1875;  changed  to  Humbolt. 
at  the  request  of  residents,  in  honor  of  the  eminent  German  natu- 
ralist, writer,  and  traveler,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, baron,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769,  and  died  there  May 
6,  1S59. 

DORAN'S  CROSSING.  Established  in  1877;  named 
after  S.  A.  Doran,  a  neighboring  land-owner. 

MAT  TOON.  Received  its  name  from,  a  person  bearljig 
the  name  of  J.  Mattoon,  of  Barnes,  Phelps  &  Mattoon  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  who,  as  contractors,  built  the  Terre-Haute  c\:  Alton 
Railroad,  a  contractor  on  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  *Sc  Terre-IIautc 
Railroad.  He  had  the  contract  for  grading  through  this  section, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town. 

i^TNA.  Mount  .-Etna,  a  volcano  of  Sicily,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicily,  Mongibello. 

The  word  AAna.  is  from  the  C/reek  atthe'ui,  to  burn. 

NEOGA.  Neo,  Deity,  Oga,  place.  Literally,  the  place  oi 
the  L)eity. — Iroquois.  I'he  town  of  Neoga  was  laid  oft"  in  April. 
1856,  by  Bacon  and  Jennings.  'J'he  station  was  named  Neoga 
by  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Company  before  the  town  wa^ 
laid  off  or  thought  of     Tlie  first  train  of  cars  ran  througli  the 
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town  August  I,  1S54,  and  killed  a  bull.  It  appears  that  the  bull 
was  of  a  belligerent  disposition,  and  had  been  taught  to  lock 
horns  with  everything  that  crossed  his  pathway.  But  when  he 
pitched  into  the  train,  he  got  the  worst  of  the  fight,  and  was  sent 
to  the  pastures  of  his  fathers  to  graze  in  peace. 

The  village  of  Xeoga  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, April  17,  1869. 

SI  GEL.  After  Franz  Sigel,  who  was  born  at  Sinzheim,  Baden, 
in  1824,  and  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Carlsruhe.  In 
1847,  ^^  resigned  his  command  in  the  army  of  the  grand  duke, 
and  in  1848,  became  minister  of  war  under  the  revolutionary 
government.  After  its  overthrow,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  thence, 
in  1850,  to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  school  in  New 
York,  and,  in  185S,  in  St.  Louis.  In  1861,  he  entered  the  federal 
army  as  colonel  of  the  3d  Missouri  Volunteers  under  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  distinguished  himself,  and  was  promoted.  In 
1862,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  general-in-chief-  Halleck — 
he  resigned.  The  government  so  valued  his  services  that  his 
resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was  made  a  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  appointed  to  a  command  in  Virginia,  where 
he  participated  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

■  EFFINGHAM.  This  city  and  the  county  in  which  it  is 
located  were  named  after  Gen.  Ldward  Effingham,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  who  was  the  United-States  surveyor,  and  laid  out 
the  county. 

WATSON.  Cieorge  Watson,  division  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois-Central  Railroad  in  1856. 

MASON.  Col.  Roswell  B.  Mason,  appointed  chief-engineer 
of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad  b)  tlie  board  of  directors  in  New 
York,  on  March  22,  1851.  On  May  14  following,  he  left  New- 
York  with  a  corps  of  engineers  to  lay  out  the  line;  on  January  29, 
1852,  he  had  comijletcd  all  the  surveys  and  finished  an  estimate 
of  tlje  cost  of  the  whole  road.  On  March  16,  1853,  a  portion 
of  the  line  having  been  completed,  he  was  charged,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  with  the  running  arrangements  of  the  line, 
-and  received  the  appointment  of  general  superintendent.  He 
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continued  in  the  ser\ice  of  the  company,  filling  various  positions 
of  trust,  until  the  latter  part  of  1856,  when,  the  road  being  com- 
pleted, he  temporarily  retired  from  the  company's  service.  On 
November  5,  1862,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  land  department  of 
the  company,  with  the  title  of  comptroller.  In  September,  1865, 
he  prepared  plans  for  a  bridge  across  the  iMississippi  River  to 
Dubuque,  which  was  constructed  a  few  years  later  under  his 
supervision. 

EDGEWOOD.  So  called  from  its  location  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods. 

LACLEDE.  In  1762,  M.  d'Abadie,  director-general  of 
Louisiana,  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants,  of  whom  Pierre 
Ligueste  LaClede  was  the  leader,  the  exclusive  right  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  on  the  !*kIissouri.  This  company,  after  careful 
examination,  established  themselves  on  the  present  site  of  St. 
Louis,  February  15,  1764,  and  erected  a  large  house  and  four 
stores.  On  August  11,  1768,  a  company  , of  Spanish  troops, 
imder  Capt.  Rios,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  until  the  cession  of 
i^ouisiana,  in  1800,  to  France,  which,  in  1803,  sold  the  territory 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809, 
and  in  1822,  was  chartered  as  a  city. — Shea. 

Our  station  derives  its  name  from  Pierre  Ligueste  LaClede. 
Called  Dismal  prior  to  1863,  from  Dismal  Creek. 

FARINA — Latin  for  Hour.  Station  probably  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  its  location  is  in  the  winter-wheat  section.  Organized 
as  a  town  in  1867;  reorganized  as  a  village  in  1875.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population  are  German.  A  school  was  started  here 
in  i860,  of  which  Gen.  Thomas  Edwin  Greenfield  Ransom  was 
one  of  the  directors.  Gen.  Ransom  was  the  station  agent  here 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861.  Reentered  the 
army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  died  in  his 
country's  service  from  the  effect  of  wounds  received  in  Georgia, 
October  29,  1864. 

KINMUNDY.  The  town  was  named  after  the  birthplace 
of  William  Ferguson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  visited  Illinois  in 
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1856.  On  his  return  to  England  he  wrote  "America  by  Riv^er 
and  Rail.""  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Benson  & 
Co.,  at  tliat  time  the  Illinois-Central  Company's  agents  in  London. 
Laid  out  by  W.  T.  Sprouse,  April  10,  1857,  on  Section  22.  Isaac 
Egan  laid  out  an  addition  in  185S. 

The  first  settler  was  John  W.  Nichols,  who  came  from  Wilson 
County,  Tennessee,  and  located  on  the  east  prong  of  the  Howell's 
Branch  in  1823,  where  he  li\-ed  until  1S27. 

Henry  Howell,  also  a  Tennessean,  came  here  in  1826,  and 
settled  on  the  west  bank  of  Howell's  Branch,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  raised  a  lartre  fomilv  of  children,  some  of 
whom  are  now  living  in  Texas,  some  in  Missouri,  and  three  live 
in  this  county. — "  History  of  Marion  County." 

ALMA.  Named  by  John  B.  Calhoun.  The  Alma  River  is 
a  small  stream  in  the  Crimea,  running  from  the  high  ground,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bakhtchisarai,  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
Kalamita  Bay,  between  Eupatoria  (or  Kozlov)  and  SebastopoL 
The  southern  bank  of  this  ri\er  was  selected  during  the  Crimean 
war  by  Prince  Montchikoff,  the  Russian  commander,  as  a  defen- 
sive position  in  which  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  allied  armies 
first  landed  in  the  peninsula.  The  battle  was  fought  September 
20,  1854,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  tor  the  allies  and  the  opening 
of  a  road  to  Sebastopol. — ^Appleton.  Alma  Station  was  estab- 
lished about  the  time  of  this  battle,  and  deri\'ed  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 

TONTL  Chevalier  Henri  de  Tonty,  an  Italian  officer,  a 
prote'ge  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  sent  him  to  LaSalle  as  a 
person  suitable  to  his  purposes.  Tonty  had  but  one  hand,  the 
other  having  been  blown  off  by  a  grenade  in  the  Sicilian  wars. 
Mis  father,  who  had  been  governor  of  Ciaeta,  but  who  had  come 
to  France  in  consecjuence  of  political  disturbances  in  Naples, 
had  earned  no  small  reputation  as  a  financier,  and  had  invented 
the  form  of  life  insurance  still  called  the  T'ontine. 

ODIN.  'Ihe  country  about  here  was  settled  by  Scandinavi- 
ans. Odin  was  the  principal  god  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  ()d\\\  of  mythology  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  Odin 
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the  Conqueror,  who  ruled,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  time  of 
Pompey,  over  a  portion  of  Sc}thia,  near  the  Black  Sea.  Driven 
out  of  his  territory,  he  is  said  to  have  advanced  to  the  northern- 
most countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  have  conquered  Den- 
mark and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

CENTRAL  CITY.  So  called  from  its  proximity  to 
Centralia. 

CENTRALIA.  Laid  out  by  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
Company,  who  built  their  machine  shop  here  in  1856,  or  there- 
abouts, to  accommodate  the  southern  end  of  the  Chicago  Divis- 
ion and  the  main  line,  being  selected  as  a  central  location. 

IRVINGTON.  After  Washington  Irving.  The  first  settler 
here  was  a  Mr.  Scott,  who,  with  his  fomily,  located  on  Section  16 
in  1S27. 

The  town  was  laid  out  by  S.  Y.  Henry,  and  the  first  building 
constructed  was  the  depot  of  the  Illinois-Central  Road. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  incorporated  in  1S61,  located 
here,  has  been  in  operation  since  1869.  In  1S75,  suit  was 
brought  by  the  attorne\'-general  to  get  possession  of  the  lands 
for  the  State,  to  secure  the  fund  originally  appropriated  by  the 
State.  The  matter  is  still  in  litigation. — ''History  of  AVashington 
County." 

RICHVIEW.  James  Severs  was  regarded  as  the  first 
settler;  he  located  at  Green  Point  in  1828. 

Old  Rich  view  was  laid  out  in  1839  ^7  ^"^  ni-  Ij-  Dinsay,  on 
Section  10.  It  was  called  Richmond  up  to  1845,  ^"^'hen  a  ])ost- 
office  was  established  here,  and,  tliere  being  another  town  and 
post-oftlce  in  the  State  named  Richmond,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  change  the  name.  In  1052,  the  name  was  made  Rich 
view,  on  account  of  the  elevated  site  of  what  is  now  called  Old 
Town,  or  Old  Richview,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  :ind 
the  very  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  the  Illinois  Central  was  built,  the  track  was  laid 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Old  Town.  In  1854,  the  railroad 
company  built  a  depot  and  switch  about  three-fourths  of  a  nule 
northeast  of  the  village,  on  a  forty-acre  tract  of  land,  owned  b\ 
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the  company,  and,  in  1855,  laid  out  an  addition  to  the  town. 
Tlie  company  named  the  station.  In  1857,  the  railroad  com- 
pany gave  seventy-five  lots  at  this  place  to  the  Washington  Semi- 
nar)-, incorporated  February  16,  1865,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  station. 

ASHLEY.  After  Colonel  L.  \V.  Ashley,  division  engineer. 
James  Woodrome  and  his  faniily  were  the  first  settlers  of  this 
precinct.  They  came  in  1825;  within  three  years  thereafter,  five 
of  his  sons  settled  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  became  known  as 
Woodrome  Settlement.  This  precinct  was  formerly  called  Beau- 
coup.  In  the  autumn  following  Jas.  ^^'oodrome's  advent,  William 
and  Burton  Nicholls  came  from  Georgia,  and  settled  on  Section 
23.  In  1840,  the  settlers  clubbed  together  and  built  a  small  log 
school-house  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ashley,  The 
plat  of  the  town  was  recorded  May  27,  1854.  The  Central  Rail- 
road was  built  through  here  during  that  year. 

RADOM.  A  government  of  Russian  Poland.  It  was  named 
by  Gen.  John  B.  Turcliin,  in  1873,  -^l>out  which  time  he  induced 
a  numb^^r  of  Russian  I*oIanders  to  settle  in  the  locality. 

DUBOIS.  Called  Coloma  i)rior  to  1868,  after  Avhich  date 
its  name  was  changed  to  DuBois,  in  honor  of  Jesse  K.  DuBois, 
auditor  of  public  accounts  from  January  12,  1857,  until  Decem- 
ber 12,  1864.  The  early  settlers  were  ])rincipally  from  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  first  settler  was  Geo.  Palmer, 
v/ho  located  on  Section  29,  in  1827.  The  first  store  was  carried 
on  and  owned  b}'  a  man  named  Tibbies,  who  emigrated  from  one 
of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  town  of  DuBois  was  laid  out  in  1853,  by  L.  I.  Bridges, 
J.  ^\'.  Tilley,  and  I),  and  K.  H.  Topjiing.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  pojnilation  are  Germans  and  Polaiiders:  the  first  colony  of 
the  latter  settled  here  in  1873,  on  lands  purchased  of  the  railroad 
company.  On  Section  27,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little-Muddy 
River,  on  the  second  bottom,  about  ten  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  burying-ground,  su[)posed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  y)]ace  of  sepulture  by  the  Kaskaskia  tribe. 

A  coal-shaft  was  sunk  at  DuBois  ]j>y  Vose  &  Beard,  in  1865, 
and  a  six-foot  vein  of  coal  was  found  at  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
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TAMAROA.  Named  by  Nelson  Holt,  agent  at  Tamaroa 
since  1855.  and  employed  on  the  road  as  civil  engineer  during  its 
construction. 

The  Tamarouas  were  one  of  the  five  tribes  composing  the  Illi- 
nois Confederacy,  which  consisted  of  the  Mitchigamias,  Kaskas- 
kias,  Peorias,  Kahokias,  and  Tamarouas.  These  latter  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Kaskaskias  and  the  Mitchigamias,  and  were  located 
near  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  Mississippi. 

ST.  JOHNS.  In  1856,  the  order  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  had  a  celebration  at  this  place,  which,  happen- 
ing on  St.  John's  Day,  June  24,  they  named  the  town  accordingly. 

DU  QUOIN.  At  the  time  the  road  was  constructed,  there 
was  a  small  village  about  five  miles  distant,  from  which  the  sta- 
tion took  its  name.  The  word  (fuoin  is  an  old  English  word 
synonymous  with  coign,  modern  French,  coin,  meaning  an  exter- 
nal angle  or  corner;  as  Du  Quoin  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Perry  County,  this  may  explain  the  name. — Mauriac. 

The  name  means  simply  a  feather,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Du  Quoin  means  some  particular  kind  of  a  feather.  Du  may  be 
the  French  preposition — in  which  case,  "He  of  the  Feather" 
may  be  the  original  meaning  of  Du  Quoin. 

Du  Quoin  was  a  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias  and  Peorias,  of  con- 
siderable talent;  he  wore  a  medal  presented  to  him  by  Washing- 
ton, whom  he  visited  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  two  tribes  under  his  guidance  emigrated  to 
the  southwest,  and  in  1850,  they  were  in  the  Indian  Territory  ami 
numbered  eighty-four  persons. — -"History  of  Illinois,"  by  Davidson 
and  .Stuve. 

ELKVILLE.  From  Elk  Prairie,  so  called  from  the  elk 
that  years  ago  frequently  made  their  appearance  on  this  prairie, 
attracted  by  the  salt-licks.  Some  of  the  oldest  settlers  have  seen 
elk  about  here,  and  have  found  a  great  many  elk  horns. 

DE  SOTO.  From  Fernando  de  Soto,  a  Si)anish  explorer, 
born  at  Xercs  de  los  Caballeros,  in  Flstremadura,  about  149^'; 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississi}>[)i,  in  June,  1542,  while 
attemi)ting   to  descend   its   banks.     To  conceal   his  death,  it   is 
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said,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  and  sunk  at  midnight  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream. 

BIG  MUDDY.  Water  station;  tank  suppHed  with  water 
from  Big-]Muddy  River,  which  was  discovered  and  named  by  the 
French,  Riviere  du  Vase  or  Vaseux  —river  of  mud,  or  muddy  river. 

CARBONDALE.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  the  hne  of  the 
IIHnois-Central  Railroad  was  permanently  located  through  this — 
Jackson — county.  In  August,  1852,  Daniel  H.  Brush  of  ]Mur- 
physboro,  111.,  desiring  to  locate  a  town  on  the  line  of  this  road, 
associated  with  himself  L.  W.  Asliley,  chief-engineer  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  road,  I.  F.  Ashley,  A.  Buck,  I.  Buck,  Thomas 
Barnes,  A.  Connor,  Wm.  Richart,  H.  C.  Long,  E.  Leavenworth, 
James  Koenig,  and  John  Dougherty,  and  purchased  360  acres  of 
land  in  Sections  16  and  21,  Township  9,  for  that  purpose,  and 
on  November  24,  1852,  laid  out  the  town  which,  at  the  suggestion 
of  D.  H.  Brush,  it  being  in  a  coal  region,  was  called  Carbondale. 
For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  the  deeds  were  made  out  in  the 
name  of  John  Dougherty,  who  was  to  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
for  his  associates.  The  railroad  was  completed  to  this  place  from 
the  south  on  July  4,  1854,  when  the  first  locomotive  came  into  the 
town.  The  citizens  gave  a  free  dinner  and  extended  a  general 
invitation,  which  was  responded  to  by  upward  of  2000  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  came  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
see,  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them,  a  railroad, 
locomotive,  and  a  train  of  cars. 

The  first  residence  was  erected  by  James  B.  Richart,  in   1852. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Josiah  Wood,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  in  December,  1852. 

Xo  intoxicating  liquors  have  ever  been  sold  as  a  beverage  in 
this  town. —  Carbondale  Obser7;cr,  May  2,  1878. 

BOSKY  DELL.  Fruit  station;  established  in  1877;  named 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Hawkins  of  Carbondale,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"You  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Bosky  Dell.  There 
is  nothing  of  romance  about  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  is 
very  commonplace.  Consulting  my  dictionary,  one  day,  I  met 
with    the   word    bosky,   designated    as   obsolete,  a  synonym    for 
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brushy.  I  was  pleased  with  it,  and  not  long  afterward,  in  the 
course  of  a  sermon,  in  one  of  m}-  descriptive  ilkistrations,  I  used 
the  words  Bosky  Dell.  A  gentleman  and  lady  of  literary  taste 
and  culture,  natives  of  Britain,  wlio  were  present,  a  few  days 
afterward  called  my  attention  to  it,  expressing  themselves  pleased 
M-ith  the  description,  and  especially  with  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
term  Bosky  Dell.  Subsequently,  when  making  a  call  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Cleeland,  the  proprietor  of  the  red-sandstone  quarry 
and  land  at  that  station,  he  told  me  that  he  had  laid  out  tlie 
ground  for  a  small  village,  and  was  at  loss  for  a  name  by  which 
to  call  it;  that  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Newsome,  suggested  Lithopolis, 
and  others  suggested  other  names.  I  remarked  that  Lithopolis 
was  a  big,  high-sounding  name,  already  borne  by  an  obscure  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  that  the  other 
names  were  common  to  other  localities.  Give  it  an  original 
name,  descriptive  of  the  locality,  and  one  which  no  other  place 
in  Europe  or  America  now  bears.  Call  it  Bosky  Dell.  '  Bosky 
Dell,'  he  rephed,  'Bosky  Dell,— Bosky  Dell  it  shall  be';  and 
accordingly  he  had  his  papers  made  out  ?nd  recorded  in  that 
form." 

MAKANDA.  This  station  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
the  chief  of  the  last  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  the  section 
of  country  about  here.     His  name  was  Makanda. 

COBDEN.  Called  South  Pass  prior  to  1859.  Named  after 
Richard  Cobden,  M.  P.,  who  visited  Illinois  and  passed  over  the 
road  in  1858.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  large  shareholder 
in  the  Illinois-Central  Raihoad  Company.  He  was  an  English 
statesman,  born  at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  June  3,  1804; 
died  in  London,  April  2,  1865.  He  traveled  extensively  during 
his  life,  and  wrote  several  books.  In  1S39,  ^^^  ^^ok  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  the  well-known  Anti-Corn  Law  League;  he 
was  a  declared  free-trader.  First  elected  to  parHament  in  1841, 
his  oratorical  ability  and  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge he  possessed,  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  trade  and 
commerce,  immediately  obtained  for  him  a  high  place  among 
leading  parliamentary  speakers.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Peace  Society. — Appleton. 
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ANNA.  From  Mrs.  Anna  Davie,  wife  of  Mr.  Winstead  Davie 
of  Jonesboro.  111.,  who  has  held  office  as  county-clerk,  clerk  of 
circuit  court,  probate  judge,  and  postmaster,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Anna. 

County-seat  of  Union  County;  established  February  25,  18 18. 

DONGOLA.  So  named  by  ]\Ir.  Leavenworth,  after  Dongola 
in  Africa.  There  was  no  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
United  States  at  th^  time. 

WETAUG.  Named  by  George  Watson,  division  superin- 
tendent, who  formerly  lived  in  a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  Ojibway  dialect,  the  word  means  a  gambler;  probably  named 
after  some  Indian  given  to  gaming. 

There  is  a  large  mineral  spring  near  here  about  100  feet  deep; 
the  volume  of  water  never  diminishes,  even  during  dry  weather. 

ULLIN.  Ullin  was  Fingal's  bard,  and  is  described  in  several 
of  Ossian's  poems  as  one  of  the  eight  heroes  of  Ossian,  and  as 
"Ullin,  Stormy  Son  of  A\'ar."' 

PULASKI,  Pulaski  County.  After  Count  Casimir  Pulaski, 
a  Polish  soldier,  born  in  Lithuania,  March  4,  1747.  He  fought 
desperately  for  the  liberation  of  Poland,  but  the  coalition  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  for  that  country's  dismemberment 
made  resistance  hopeless.  Pulaski  escaped  to  Turkey,  thence  to 
France,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  Franklin  in  the  American 
cause.  With  high  recommendations  to  Gen.  Washington,  he  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1777,  entered  the  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  so  distinguished  himself  that,  after  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  cavalry  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  subsequently  re.signed  his  commission  and 
organized  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  which  became 
famous  as  Pulaski's  Legion.  He  died  in  the  attack  on  Savannah, 
March  4,  1779.  -^  monument  to  his  memory,  voted  by  congress, 
has  never  been  erected  ;  but  one  was  raised  by  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  in  Savannah. 

VILLA  RIDGE.  High  land  north  of  Cairo.  Named  by 
the  daughter  of  a   Dr.  Arter,  after  their  farm,  which  they  called 
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Villa  Ridge.  The  doctor  settled  on  his  farm,  about  one  mile 
west  of  the  present  station,  in  1837.  They  had  the  first  frame 
house  and  the  first  glass  windows  in  the  settlement. 

MOUNDS.  So  called  because  ancient  Indian  mounds  are 
found  hereabout.  The  remains  of  some  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  post-ofiice  at  this  place  is  called  Junction,  being  the 
junction  with  the  Mound-City  Railroad,  now  the  property  of  the 
Illinois-Central  Railroad  Company. 

CAIRO.  In  1818,  John  Comegys,  Shadrach  Bond,  and  others 
entered  1800  acres  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
obtained  from  the  territorial  legislature  a  charter  under  the  name 
of  the  City  and  Bank  of  Cairo.  By  the  death  of  Comegys,  it 
reverted  to  the  government.  In  1835,  Sidney  Breese,  David  J. 
Baker,  and  Miles  A.  Gilbert  entered  the  forfeited  bank  tract  and 
transferred  it  to  the  Cairo  City  and  Canal  Company,  whose  char- 
ter was  obtained  in  1837.  They  also  purchased  the  interests  of 
William,  John,  and  Thomas  Bird  in  adjoining  land,  increasing  their 
tract  to  10,000  acres.  They  negotiated  a  loan  for  $2,000,000  in 
England,  in  1837,  and  expended  it  for  levees,  mills,  etc.  Mort- 
gage incumbrance  preventing  sale  of  lots,  in  1846,  Thomas  S. 
Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  and  Chas.  Davis  of  New  York,  were  made 
trustees  to  improve  and  sell  the  property.  The  trust  eventually 
reverted  to  Samuel  Staats  Taylor  of  Cairo,  and  Edwin  Parsons 
of  Xew  York,  the  lots  first  coming  into  market  in  1853.  The 
town  was  platted  finally  in  1858. 

Dickens  refers  to  Cairo  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  styling  it  Eden. 

EAST  DUBUQUE.  Formerly  called  Dunleith,  and  was 
so  named  by  a  Scotch  lady  of  Dubuque,  who  fancied  that  in  the 
broken  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  country  she  saw  a  strik- 
ing likeness  to  that  once  possessed  by  a  famous  old  Scotch  laird 
of  Dunleath. 

It  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
the  City  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  with  which  it  is.  connected  by  the 
bridge  of  the  Dunleith-and-Dubuque  Bridge  Company,  completed 
January  i,  1869. 

MENOMINEE.      After    the    Menominee   tribe,  wild-rice- 
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eaters,  belongiiig  to  the  Algonquin  family,  and  from  their  first 
discovery  to  the  present  century  residing  on  the  Menominee 
River,  which  empties  into  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  their  name  being 
that  of  the  wild-rice  on  which  they  in  great  part  subsisted. 
\  GALENA  derives  its  name  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead  which 
abounds  in  this  locality;  it  is  the  centre  of  the  region  known  as 
the  Galena  lead-mines,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Galena 
River,  formerly  called  Fever,  a  corruption  of  the  French  word, 
7v7'<f — a  bean.  In  the  act  of  congress  laying  out  the  town  of 
Galena,  this  river  is  called  Bean  River;  it  is  six  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  River. -^  Hie  discovery  of  lead- 
ore  in  this  reirion  is  attributed  to  Le  Sueur,  who  made  a  vovatje 
up  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  discover- 
ing ores.  This  was  probably  the  first  discovery  of  Galena  made 
in  this  country. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1827,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1839.  In  1854,  there  were  27,285,000  pounds  of  pig-lead  shipped 
from  here,  valued  at  $1,300,075.  From  1845  ^^  i^47?  ^^^^  years 
of  maximum  production,  the  quantity  of  lead  made  into  pigs  was 
even  larger. 

COUNCIL  HILL.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Indians 
held  councils  here.  Near  the  station  is  a  large  rock,  from  which 
Black  Hawk  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  braves  for  the  last  time. 

SCALES  MOUND.  From  a  large  mound  about  one-half 
a  mile  from  the  station,  ouned  by  a  man  named  Samuel  Scales. 

APPLE  RIVER,  la  Poinme,  or  Apple  River,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  crab-apple  trees  on  its  banks.  This  stream 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  River.  At  a  point  2  34  100  miles 
east  of  the  statioii,  the  main  track  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad 
is  245  feet  from  the  Wisconsin  State-line. 

A  German  named  Apple  was  killed  near  here  during  the  Black- 
Hawk  war;  the  station  and  the  river  may  have  taken  the  name 
from  him. 

*  In  an  old  French  map  that  was  published  in  Paris  in  1703,  thirty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  Marquette  and  Joliet,  this  river 
is  put  down  as  Riviere  au  Parisien,  and  near  it  is  marked  Mine  de  I'/o>fi/>,  show- 
ing the  discovery  of  lead  at  Galena  at  this  early  period. 
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WARREN.  Called  Courtland  prior  to  1853  or  1854.  The 
name  was  changed  by  the  citizens  to  Warren,  in  honor  of  Warren 
Burnett,  son  of  Capt.  Alexander  Burnett,  the  first  male  child  born 
in  the  town. 

NORA.  Named  by  R,  B.  Mason,  chief-engineer,  at  the  re- 
quest of  John  M.  Douglas,  who  remarked  that  as  it  was  a  very 
small  place,  he  preferred  a  very  small  name.  Mr,  Douglas  has  a 
large  farm  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  a  place  named  Elizabeth,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Xora,  which  established  a  precedent  for  adopting  a  woman's 
name  for  the  town  of  Nora. 

WADAMS  GROVE.  William  Waddams  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Stephenson  County.  He  came  from  New- York 
State  about  1828.  Station  originally  called  West  Point,  then 
Sada,  and  finally  Wadams  (irove.  As  late  as  1849,  ^^^  lands 
hereabout  belonged  to  the  United-States  government,  and  a  Seth 
Waddams  lived  here  then. 

LENA.  This  name  occurs  in,  and  was  taken  from,  Ossian's 
poem  of  ''Fingal."  It  is  the  place  where  a  great  battle  was  fought 
in  Ireland  between  Fingal  and  Swaran,  in  which  the  latter  was 
defeated.  It  was  evidently  a  healthy  plain  near  the  shore.  "He 
moved  first  toward  the  plain  of  Lena "  ;  on  "  Lena's  echoing 
heath."  The  town  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  J.  Dodds,  in  1853; 
he  kept  a  hotel  here  in  1850. 

ELEROY.  A  man  named  Hiram  Jones,  who  came  from 
Utica,  New  York,  and  settled  in  this  locality  in  1846,  had  a  son 
named  Leroy,  after  whom  he  named  the  town. 

FREEPORT.  In  the  latter  part  of  1837,  the  county-seat 
of  Stephenson  County  was  established  at  Freeport;  the  town  was 
that  year  formally  named.  It  had  previously  been  known  as 
Winneshiek,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  a  band  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  Indians,  who  had  a  village  here  in  1827,  and 
whose  burying-ground  is  where  the  IlHnois-Central  Comj)any's 
freight-house  now  stands.  T'hen  the  settlement  consisted  of  l)ut 
a  few  houses.  The  tavern,  in  fact  but  not  in  name,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  William  Baker,  who  built  the  first  house,  in   1836,  at 
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which  new-comers  were  hospitably  entertained,  often  without 
charge.  Mrs.  Baker  finally  began  to  tire  of  her  husband's  pro- 
miscuous hospitality,  and,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  rechristened 
the  settlement  Free  Port,  by  which  generous  title,  ironically  ap- 
plied, it  has  since  been  known. — "History  of  Stephenson  County." 

L.  \V.  Guiteau,  father  of  Chas.  J.  Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  James 
A,  Garfield,  president  of  the  United  States,  settled  here  in  1837-. 
He  was  deputy-clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Stephenson  County 
in  1852,  and  freight  agent  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago-Union  Rail- 
road at  this  station  in  1853.  Freeport  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1S50,  and  as  a  city  in  1S55. 

BAILEYVILLE.  Named  after  O.  Bailey,  who  was  a 
native  of  Vermont,  and  located  here  in  184S. 

FORESTON.  Laid  out  by  I).  A.  Neal  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
in  1854,  at  which  time  there  were  several  forests  of  trees  there- 
about. Isaac  Chambers,  who  located  near  here  in  1829,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  inhabit  Ogle  County. 

HALDANE.  After  Alexander  Haldane,  station  agent  and 
neighboring  land-owner.  He  was  born  in  June,  1804,  in  Leith, 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  emigrated  to  New  I'ork  in  1835, 
and  located  in  Ohio  four  years  later.  In  1849,  ^^^  removed  to 
Jacksonville,  111.,  and  entered  into  the  lumber  business.  Four 
years  later,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Scott,  he  went  to  Pecatonica, 
III.,  and  thence  to  Hixon,  still  continuing  the  same  business.  In 
1855,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  300  acres  of  land  lying  near 
this  place,  and  in  May,  1856,  a  warehouse  and  side-track  having 
been  built,  he  opened  a  grain  and  lumber  warehouse.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  a  station  was  established  and  he  was  appointed  agent, 
a  position  he  now  holds. 

POLO.  Named  after  >farco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian 
traveler,  l)y  Hon.  Zenas  Aplington,  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
land.  He  was  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  Railroad,  his  contract  extending  eight  miles  north  and 
south  of  Polo.  The  town  was  incorjjorated  in  1856,  and  was  at 
that  time  the  only  town  of  this  name  in  the  United  Slates. 

WOOSUNG.    A  town  in  Cliina;  the  station  here  was  named 
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by  Capt.  Anderson,  the  agent,  who  formerly  sailed  between  New- 
York  and  China. 

NORTH  DIXON.  North  of  Dixon  proper,  and  located 
on  north  side  of  Rock  River. 

DIXON.  Father  John  Dixon  was  the  first  wliite  settler  in 
Lee  County.  He  went  there  in  1830,  and  kept  the  ferry  across 
Rock  River.  He  donated  to  the  city  the  eighty  acres  of  land 
now  within  the  city  limits,  and  upon  which  the  court  -  house 
stands.  He  died  about  1876,  universally  loved  and  regretted; 
to  inhabitants  of  the  city  evinced  their  respect  for  his  memory  by 
suspending  business,  closing  their  stores,  and  joining  in  the 
funeral  procession. 

ELDENA.  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Eldena  Van  Epps,  wife  of  a 
former  owner  of  the  lands. 

AMBOY.  After  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Delaware  Indian  word,  signifying  a  bowl. 

A  PVenchman  named  Filamalce,  is  said  to  ha\'e  been  the  first 
white  settler  in  the  present  limits  of  Amboy  township.  Some  of 
the  early  settlers  remember  his  shanty  about  a  mile  south  of 
Rock  Ford,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  mortar  made  in  a  burr- 
oak  stump,  in  which  he  pounded  his  corn  for  bre-^id. 

The  beginning  of  the  settlement  at  this  site  was  made  in  1838,. 
by  John  Sawyer,  who  built  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
The  survey  for  the  town-plat  was  completed  March  24,  1854. 
The  company  have  their  principal  machine-shops  for  the  north 
division  at  this  point. 

SUBLETTE.  \\\  a  history  of  Lee  County  it  is  said  that 
the  town  was  first  called  Hamo.  The  railroad  company  having 
named  the  station  Sublette,  it  was  desired  to  have  the  name  of 
the  township  correspond,  and  it  was  accordingl}-  changed.  The 
name  was  first  em[)loyed,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  frequent  sub- 
letting of  the  contract  for  the  grading,  which  is  very  heavy  be- 
tween this  point  and  Mendota,  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad. 
The  settlement  (A  tlie  townshi})  dates  from  1837. 

MENDOTA.  Indian  term,  meaning  junction  of  two  trails, 
paths,  or  roads.     Named  by  T.  ]>.  l^lackstone,  now  i)resident  oi 
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the  Chicago  tS:  Alton  Railroad  Company,  who  was  in  1853  one 
of  the  divison  engineers  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Central   Road. 

Crossing  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  «S:  Quincy  Railroad. 

DIMICK.  Homer  prior  to  1875  '>  i^-^i^"ie(l  after  one  of  the 
tirst  settlers  in  this  vicinity.     He  spelled  his  name  Dimmick. 

LASALLE.  Rene-Robert  CaveHer  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  La- 
Salle  was  the  name  of  an  estate  near  Rouen,  belonging  to  the 
Cavehers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  explorers  whose  name  lives  in 
history.  Born  in  Rouen,  in  November,  1643,  he  died  at  the 
hands  of  assassins  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Trinity  River^ 
Texas,  March    19,  1687. 

OGLES  BY.  In  honer  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  who 
was  born  July  25,  1824,  in  Oldham  County,  Kentucky.  He  was 
governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  from  January  16,  1865  to  Janu- 
ary II,  1869;  reelected  in  1873,  ^"d  afterward  elected  United- 
States  senator. 

In  1 86 1,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  Illinois 
A'olunteers,  was  afterward  promoted  for  gallantry  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  to  a  brigadier-generalshi]),  and  in  1863,  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers. 

TONICA.  From  the  Tonicas  or  Tunicas,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
which,  in  17 13,  were  located  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  18 
French  leagues  south  of  the  well-known  Xatchez  tribe,  which  gave 
the  French  colonists  considerable  trouble  during  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana.  Natchez,  Miss.,  is  279  miles  north  from  New  Or- 
leans by  river;  reckoning  three  miles  to  a  league,  would  place 
the  Tunicas  at  a  point  about  225  miles,  by  river,  from  New  Or- 
leans. Ihere  is  now  in  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Louisiana,  an 
island  called  Tunica  Island,  and  six  miles  up  the  river  from  this 
island  is  a  landing  known  as  Tunica,  near  a  bayou  bearing  the 
same  name;  the  distance  from  New  Orleans,  by  river,  to  this 
landing  is  205  miles. — Shea. 

In  the  Ojibway  Indian  dialect,  the  word  signifies  a  place  in- 
habited. 
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LOSTANT.  After  the  Countess  of  Lostant,  wife  of  Baron 
Mercier,  French  minister  at  Washington,  who,  in  company  witli 
Prince  Xapoleon,  visited  IlHnois  in  1861. 

WENONA.      Hiawatha's  mother,  daughter  of  Nokomis. 

"*SeeI  a  star  falls,' said  the  people; 
'From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  !'  ■   ■' 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses, 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies,  . 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow,  .  ' 

In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight, 
Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter. 
And  she  called  her  name  IVenoiiah,        •  ■  - 
As  the  first-born  of  her  daughters. " 

Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

RUTLAND.  Originally  called  New  Rutland,  and  so 
named  by  the  settlers  who  came  from  Rutland,  Vermont. 

MINONK.  Tliis  name  appears  on  a  map  published  by 
Thevenot  as  Marquette,  but  not  on  ^Marquette's  map.  It  dou.bt- 
less  is  of  Indian  origin. 

In  Ojibway  dialect  it  means  good  place.  Mijio,  good,  oak, 
place. 

WOODFORD.  Named  by  Peter  Rockwell,  after  the  name 
of  the  county.  The  county  was  named  l)y  Thomas  Bullock,  the 
first  settler,  who  surveyed  and  laid  it  out  in  1841,  after  Woodford 
County,  Ky.j  his  former  place  of  residence.  The  Illinois-Central 
was  the  first  railroad  built  in  this  county.  At  its  completion,  in 
1852,  the  rapid  development  and  prosperity  of  the  county  ].)egan. 

PANOLA.  Named  by  J.  B.  Calhoun,  by  placing  the  vowels 
a,  o,  a,  and  filling  in  with  the  consonants  p,  n,  1,  making  Panola. 

EL  PASO.  Named  by  Geo.  L.  Gibson,  one  of  the  original 
land-owner.s,  after  El  Paso,  'Kcw  Mexico.  In  Spanish,  the  words 
mean,  The  Pass. 

KAPPA.  The  Kappas  were  a  tribe  of  Indians,  first  men- 
tioned by  Garcilasso,  the  historian  of  De  Soto,  on  his  route  of 
discovery  in  1539  to  1542.  They  were  below  the  point  A\here 
De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  in  May,  1541.  They 
are  next  rej^orted,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  by 
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Joutel,  on  his  way  back  to  the  Illinois  country,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  LaSalle,  in  Texas,  in  1687.  They  are  next  reported 
by  Jed.  Morse,  in  Southern  Illinois,  in  1697;  whence  they  were 
subsequently  driven  by  the  Illinois  tribes.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Quapaws,  who  are  now  located  on  their  reservation  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  are  the  last  remnants  of  this  tribe,  whose  name 
has  been  corrupted  less  than  their  morals. 

HUDSON.  The  Illinois  Land  Association,  as  it  was  called, 
was  organized  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  February  6,  1836,  by  Horatio 
X.  Pettit,  John  Gregory,  Geo.  F.  Durkitt,  and  a  number  of  others, 
hese  three  being  appointed  a  committee  of  general  superintend- 
ence. Each  member  of  the  colony  paid  $235  for  a  share  in  the 
enterprise.  For  this  he  was  entitled  to  receive  160  acres  of  land, 
four  town  lots  in  the  prospective  village  of  Hudson,  and  a  share 
in  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking.  Some  twenty  of  the  original 
shareholders  became  actual  settlers.  Among  these  were  Horatio 
N.  Pettit,  John  Gregory,  John  -^lagoun,  James  Robii"ison,  Oliver 
March,  James  and  Joseph  Gildersleeve,  Jacob  Burtis,  and  Samuel 
P.  Cox.  The  originators  of  the  enterprise  were  many  of  them 
from  near  Hudson,  Xevv  York,  and  the  name  was  given  the  new 
village  in  honor  of  their  old  home.  The  village  survey  was  com- 
pleted about  July  4,  1836. — "History  of  McLean  County."  On 
a  map  of  Illinois,  published  in  1857,  there  is  a  village  called  Hud- 
son Settlement,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  present  station. 

NORMAL.  The  original  name  of  this  township  was  North 
Bloomington,  but  was  changed  to  Normal  after  the  State  Normal 
University  was  located  here.  The  university  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  February  18,  1857,  and 
went  into  operation  October  5,  1857.  It  will  seat  270  pupils  in 
the  normal  department,  and  225  in  the  model-school  department. 
The  lands,  comprising  160  acres,  were  donated,  as  was  also  the 
cost  of  the  buildings,  about  $150,000. 

BLOOMINGTON.     A  large  tract  of  land  in  this  county, 
McLean,  extending  over  the  present  location  of  the  city,  was  for- 
merly known  as  Keg's  Grove.    William  Orendorff,  who  came  from 
below  the  Sangamon,  located  in  this  grove  in  May,  1823.     Mrs. 
10 
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Orendorff,  a  lady  of  considerable  culture,  disliking  the  name  Keg, 
suggested  that  it  be  changed  to  Blooming  Grove,  which  was  agreed 
upon  in  1S24. 

James  Allen,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  bought  the  land  on  which 
the  original  village  was  located,  and  opened  a  store,  at  that  time 
the  only  trading -place  for  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  in 
1829,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  location  of  the  county-seat  of 
McLean  County  upon  his  land,  and  called  it  Bloomington,  from 
Blooming  Grove. 

The  Chicago-and-Alton  Railroad  have  shops  here  employing 
700  men.  The  Wesleyan  University  buildings,  located  here,  cost 
$200,000.  The  court-house,  a  handsome  building,  cost  $400,000, 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  subterranean  river,  the 
water-works  being  north  of  the  Chicago-and-Alton  Railroad  Com- 
pany's passenger-station. 

HENDRIX.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Hendrix,  the  fust 
settler  in  the  present  limits  of  McLean  County,  who  came  here 
in  the  early  ]jart  of  1822.  The  station  is  located  on  land  which 
was  originally  part  of  his  claim. 

RANDOLPH.  Named  after  (Gardner  Randolph,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  this  locality.  Randolph's  Grove  is  situated 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  here.  The  township  is  likewise 
called  Randolph.  Station  establislied  in  i860  as  Fielders; 
changed  to   Randolph   in    1862. 

HEYWORTH.  In  honor  of  Lawrence  Heyworth,  U.  P., 
of  Yew  Tree,  near  Liverpool,  England.  He  visited  Illinois  in 
1856,  and  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Illinois-Central  Rail- 
road.     Originally  called  F.linwood. 

WAPELLA.  After  Wapello,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  subordi- 
nate to  Keokuk,  principal  chief  of  the  .Sacs  and  Foxes.  ^Vapelk) 
wisely  cast  his  lot  with  Keokuk,  remaining  with  him  west  of  the 
Mississipjji.  at  peace  with  the  Americans,  when  Black  Hawk  in- 
vaded Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  1832.  In  tlie  summer  of  tlic 
next  year,  when  Black  Hawk  was  brought  back  from  Washington, 
a  prisoner  of  war,  to  be  returned  to  his  tribe,  a  council  was  con- 
vened by  Major  Garland  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  for  the 
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the  purpose  of  reconciling  ]]lack  Hawk  to  the  rule  of  Keokuk. 
Wapello  used  his  intiuence  on  that  occasion  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness and  asperity  resulting  from  the  old  quarrel  between  Keokuk 
and  Black  Hawk,  and  to  mitigate  the  humiliation  of  the  latter  on 
his  return. 

The  signification  of  his  name,  according  to  Drake,  is  The 
J>ittle  Prince,  but  those  who  have  made  Indian  names  a  study- 
would  give  it  other  meanings.  IVaup  or  JJa///>,  in  Sauk  dialect, 
means— He  that  is  painted  white. 

There  are  still  living  men  who  remember  Wapello  as  a  candid 
and  consistent  friend  to  the  Americans  on  all  occasions. 

CLINTON.  In  honor  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  after  whom  the 
county  was  also  named  DeU'itt.  An  American  statesman,  born 
at  Little  Britain.  New  Windsor,  Orange  County,  New  York,  March 
2,  1769:  died  in  Albany,  February  11,  1S28.  He  was  at  one 
time  mayor  of  New- York  City;  was  also  in  the  senate  of  that 
State  and  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  In  18 16,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  and  again  in  1819.  On  July  4^ 
181 7,  he  broke  ground,  with  his  own  hands,  for  the  construction 
of  the  I'^rie  Canal,  a  measure  which  he  had  ad\ocated  with  great 
earnestness,  and  in  October,  1825,  he  was  carried  in  a  barge 
through  the  completed  canal,  while  bells  rang  and  cannons 
saluted  him  at  every  stage  of  that  imposing  progress. 

A  grateful  people  mourned  his  death  with  all  the  pomp  of 
national  sorrow,  and  posterity  cherishes  his  memory  with  the 
homage  deserved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

MAROA.  1"he  Maroas,  like  the  Kaskaskias  and  others, 
were  a  sul)tribe  of  the  aggregation  of  savages  known  as  the  I/Hni. 

EMERY.  After  Chas.  F.  Fmery,  a  neighboring  land-owner, 
who  was  born  near  Ithaca,  New  York.  He  settled  in  Illinois, 
west  of  Maroa.  in  1S56. 

FORSYTH.  After  Robert  Forsyth,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  lllinois-( 'entral   Railroad  from  1856  to  1865. 

DECATUR.  In  h(;nor  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  was  born  January  5,  1779.  ^'L  was  killed  in  a  duel,  fought 
March  22,  1820,  near  Ijladensburg,  Maryland,  with  Commodore 
James  Barron,  U.  S.  N. 
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ELWIN,  formerly  called  Wheatland,  is  in  the  township  ol 
South  Wheatland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  extensive  wheat 
tract;  its  name  Wheatland  was  proposed  in  the  county  board  1)\ 
Robert  Carpenter,  and  no  objection  being  raised,  it  was  so  called. 

The  post-oftice  at  this  place  was  called  South  Wheatland,  bm 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  mail  matter  between  this  place  and 
East  Wheatland,  in  Will  County,  III,  the  name  was 'changed  to 
Elwin.  This  did  not  relieve  the  difficulty,  however,  and  in  1880. 
the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Elwin,  from  the  names  of 
two  men,  Elwood  and  Martin,  the  founders  of  the  town. 

MACON.  After  Macon  County,  which  was  named  in  honor 
of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  whose  fame,  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  county,  extended  throughout  the 
nation.  He  was  born  in  Warren  Coimty,  North  Carolina,  in 
1757,  and  died  there,  June  29,  1837. 

WALKER.  After  J.  W.  Walker,  through  whose  inlluencc 
a  side-track  was  placed  here.  The  station  was  called  Willow 
Branch,  the  name  of  a  small  creek  in  the  neighborhood,  until 
June  6,  1882,  when  it  was  changed  to  AValker  to  conform  with 
the  post-office. 

MOAWEQUA.  From  Flat  Branch,  a  small  stream  one 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  the  station,  called  by  the  Indians  Moa- 
wequa.  It  means  literally,  she  that  weeps;  from  nio:^',  to  wee]-. 
and  eqna.  woman  ;  mouM\  wolf,  eqiia,  woman — literally,  weeping 
woman — the  wolves,  ahvays  crying  out  or  weeping.  The  south 
fork  of  the  Sangamon  (Pottawatomie)  River  bears  this  name. 

RADFORD.  After  (]eo.  Radford,  neighboring  land-owner. 
Station  established  in  1874. 

ASSUMPTION.  Called  Tacu.sah  until  1859;  changed  to 
Assumption  at  the  reci'aest  of  E.  E.  Malhiot  of  Assumption. 
Canada,  who  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  here. 

Assumption,  a  festival  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  ascent  of  the  virgin  Mary  into  heaven. 
From  a  very  early- period,  it  has  been  a  belief  in  the  western  and 
oriental  churches  that,  after  death,  the  virgin  was  taken  up,  body 
and  soul,  into  heaven.     This  event  is  called,  in  the  ancient  eccle- 
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j-iastical  writings,  the  assumption  passage,  or  reposi,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  various  early  authors,  among  whom  are  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  Andrew  of  Crete,  at  the  begin- 
nincr  of  the  eighth  century.  The  date  of  the  institution  of  the 
lestival  is  unknown,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  celebrated 
'vidi  great  solemnity  before  the  sixth  century,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  It  falls  on  August  15. — Appleton.  This  station 
was  settled  largely  by  Roman  catholics. 

DUNKEL.  Afcer  Elias  Dunkel,  agent  and  neighboring 
iand-owner.  He  was  born  January  5,  1849,  i^^  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio:  his  father  emigrated  to  Menard  County,  111.,  in  1852.  In 
1872,  he  removed  to  Christian  County,  where  he  now  resides.  In 
1875,  ^^^  constructed  a  side-track  and  the  necessary  station-build- 
ings, and  was  appointed  agent  in  1879. 

PAN  A.  In  Father  Anastasius  Douay's  narrative  of  LaSalle's 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  in  1687,  given  in  "Discovery 
and  P^.xploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  John  Gilmary  Shea," 
mention  is  made  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  this  name,  which  he  locates 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Pani  tribe  were  called  Towiaches 
by  the  Spanish.  In  1750,  they  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri.  In  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark  reported  them  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Red  River,  where  they  raised  abundance  of  corn, 
and  had  many  captives  among  them  taken  from  the  Spanish  when 
children. 

St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre-Haute  Railroad  track  completed  east 
to  this  point,  August  23,  1855. 

OCONEE.  From  Oconee,  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief 
Oconee  is  the  Shawanee  word  for  bone. 

RAMSEY.  In  honor  of  Alexander  Ramsay,  born  near  Har- 
ri-sburg,  Pa.,  September  8,  181 5.  In  liis  boyhood,  lie  worked  at 
'^he  carpenter  trade,  but  having  a  fair  education,  he  was  appointed, 
'n  1828,  a  clerk  in  the  ofhce  of  register  of  Dauj^hin  County,  Pa. 
Having  a  strong  talent  for  active  political  work,  he  was  soon  con- 
spicuous in  organizing  \\'hig  clubs.  He  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  electoral  college  in  1840.  Was  a  clerk  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  several  years;  and 
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a  member  of  congress  from  1S43-7.  In  1849,  ^^^  ^^'^^  appointed, 
by  President  Taylor,  governor  of  Minnesota  Territory.  His  term 
ended  in  March,  1S53.  In  1S55,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St. Paul; 
in  1S59,  was  elected  governor  of  Minnesota,  and  reelected  in 
1 861;  in  February,  1S63,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  senator,  and 
reappointed  in  1S69,  his  term  expiring  in  1875.  ^^  September 
10,  1879,  President  Hayes  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  which 
portfolio  he  held  until  Mr.  Garfield's  cabinet  was  formed. 

VERA.  Called  Bear  Creek  prior  to  1874.  Vera,  both  in 
Latin  and  Spanish,  means  true.  FtTa  yhnitifia — true  friendship, 
in  Latin;    Vera  Cruz — true  cross,  in  Spanish. 

VANDAL! A.  By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved 
January  27,  1S21,  this  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
for  twenty  years  from  December  r,  1820. 

Guy  Beck  and  wife  were  the  first  settlers  within  the  present 
limits  of  Fayette  County;  they  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  came  to  Illinois  when  it  was  a  territory,  locating  in  St.  CLiir 
County,  near  the  Cahokia  village,  in  the  year  1809.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  181 2,  he  enhsted  as  a  ranger  aud 
served  until  peace  was  declared.  His  improvements  were  made 
on  Sec.  9,  1\  8,  R.  2. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  this  place  was  organized  Jul\' 
5,  1828,  by  Rew  Solomon  P.  Hardy,  a  missionary  sent  out  1)\' 
the  American  Home  Missionar\-  Society. 

The  ViiJidalia  Intclligcjiar  was  started  about  1822;  afterward 
succeeded  by  the  lUlnois  IntcIIi^^ciiccr. 

Vandalia  was  for  about  twenty  years  the  capital  of  the  State, 
which  was  moved  from  Kaskaskia  in  1820,  and  remained  here 
until  1839,  ^vhen  it  was  removed  to  Springfield. 

The  town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  July,  18 19,  by  \\m.  ("• 
Greenup,  Beal  Greenup,  and  John  McCullom.  The  latter  nauK^i 
his  first  child  Vandalia  McCullom. — "  History  of  Fayette  Co."" 

Gov.  Ford,  in  his  "History  of  Illinois,'"  says  that  when  tlie 
capital  was  to  be  moved  horn  Kaskaskia,  a  high-sounding  name 
was  desired  for  a  new  capital.  A  wag  suggested  that  the  \'andal.-> 
were  a  nation  renowned  in  tlie  classics,  and  proposed  \'andalia, 
which  was  adoi)ted. 
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"  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  in  this  town,  the  capital  of 
Illinois,  a  State  more  extensive  and  infinitely  more  fertile  than 
England,  the  first  house  in  which  was  not  begun  until  the  year. 
1821,  three  annual  meetings  of  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
society  have  already  taken  place,  and  the  whole  of  their  pub- 
lished proceedings  are  as  regular,  as  well  conducted,  and  as  well 
printed,  from  the  Blackwell  press  of  Vandalia,  as  if  the  seat  of 
the  society  had  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

"Judge  Hall's  second  address  to  the  society,  in  1828,  contains 
the  following  remarkable  passage  :  '  It  is  but  eight  years  since 
the  axe  was  first  laid  to  the  tree  on  the  spot  where  we  are  now 
assembled.  All  around  was  one  vast  wilderness.  The  gentle 
stream  that  murmurs  past  our  town  had  never  been  traced  through 
its  meanders  by  any  but  the  hunters.  A  rich  growth  of  majestic 
oaks  covered  the  site  of  the  future  metropolis,  and  tangled  thickets, 
almost  impervious  to  the  human  foot,  surrounded  it  on  every  side. 
The  gentlemen  who  attended  the  first  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  sat  at  this  place,  sought  their  way  through  the  neighboring 
prairies  as  the  mariner  steers  over  the  trackless  ocean,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  points.  Our  judges,  legislators,  and 
lawyers  came  pouring  in  from  opposite  directions,  as  the  wander- 
ing tribes  assemble  to  their  council,  and  many  were  the  tales  of 
adventure  and  mishap  related  at  their  meeting.  Some  were  lost 
in  the  prairies,  some  slept  in  the  woods,  some  were  almost  chilled 
to  death  in  plunging  through  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Now,  we 
have  post-roads  diverging  in  every  direction,  and  our  mails  are 
brought  in  stages  from  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South.  The 
fine  country  to  the  north  was  then  just  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Wonderful  accounts  came  to  us  from  the  Sangamon  and 
the  Mauvais-terre  [part  of  the  district  of  Morgan  County,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jacksonville],  of  rich  lands  and  pure  streams, 
and  prairies  more  beautiful  than  any  which  had  previously  been 
discovered.  But  those  lands  had  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale 
by  the  United  States,  and  were  not  included  in  the  limits  of  any 
county.  The  adventurous  settlers  neither  owned  the  soil  on 
which  they  lived,  nor  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  any  civil  organiza- 
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tion.  ^^'hat  a  change  has  been  produced  in  eight  years  I  The 
country  which,  previously  to  that  period,  was  known  onl}'  as  an 
inviting  frontier,  forms  now  the  fliirest  portion  of  our  State.  A 
dozen  counties  have  been  formed  in  that  direction  and  within 
that  time,  three  of  which  rank  among  the  foremost  in  wealth,  im- 
provement, and  population."' — "Three  Years  in  North  America. 
By  James  Stuart.     Edinburgh,  1833.'' 

SHOBONIER.  The  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  It  is  derived 
from  the  word  chevalier,  a  name  given  him  by  the  French,  mean- 
ing a  horseman,  or  gallant  young  man.  In  the  language  of  the 
tribe  through  which  this  name  comes  to  us,  there  is  no  sound  of 
V  or  1;  these  sounds  are  supplied  by  b  and  n.  The  interpreters 
introducing  the  name  to  writing  have  therefore  varied  the  French 
orthography  of  the  word  accordingly,  and  rendered  it  Shobonier. 

VERNON.  Established  in  1872;  named  after  Wm.  Vernon^ 
auditor  of  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad  Co.  up  to  1875.  Died 
February  5,  1S81. 

P ATOKA.  After  Patokah,  an  Indian  chief,  who,  with  his 
tribe,  lived  at  the  Mineral  Springs,  a  fe\\  miles  west  of  here. 
Their  burial-ground  is  also  near  the  springs. 

WILSON'S  SIDING.  After  W.  B.  Wilson  of  Carrigan, 
who  built  a  saw-mill  here  when  the  side-track  was  finished. 

SANDOVAL.  After  an  old  Mexican  or  Spanish  chief: 
should  be  pronounced  Sandoval.  The  first  regular  connection 
with  the  Ohio-and-Mississippi  Railroad  was  made  at  this  point, 
August  23,  1855. 
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By  Frederick  A.  Hunt. 


A. 

Abbott,  Samuel,  120  n. 

Accidents,  statistics  of,  relatively  to 
railroads  and  stage-coaches,  etc., 
61 ;  statement  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  concerninL,,  61-2. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  state- 
ment by,  relative  to  railroad  acci- 
dents, 61. 

Adams  Street,  \\'esL  Chicago,  53  n. 

-Etna  Station,  derivation,  12S. 

Agricultural  College,  111.,  132. 

Alabama,  34;  grant  to  railroads  in,  35. 

Albany,  N.V.,  38,  41,  52  n. 

Albany  E'ening  Journal,  4;  see  Thur- 
low  W  eed. 

Alexander  Co.,  111.,  18,  26  n,  30. 

Alexander,  M.  K.,   100. 

Algonquin  tribe,    109,    no,   112,  123, 

139- 

Allen,  Horatio,  5. 

Allen,  James.  146. 

Allen  Paper  Car- Wheel  Co.,   117. 

Alma  River,  Russia,  131. 

Alma  Station,  derivation,  131. 

Alton,  III.,  III!,  13,  46n,  73  n,  99; 
railroad  from,  31;  railroad  from  to 
Springfield,  50. 

Alton-and-Sangamon  R.  R.,  50;  char- 
tered to  run  from  Alton  to  Spring- 
field; completed,  31;  charter  of,  50, 

Alton-and-Springfield  R.R,,  entimatcd 
cost  of,  18. 

Amboy  Station,  derivation,  142. 

American  liottom,  St. Clair  (jo.,  9. 

American  Home-Missionary  Soc,  150. 

Anderson,  Capt.  John  H.,  1.42. 

Andrew  of  Crete,  149. 

Anna  Station,  derivation,  137. 

Annapolis,  2\Id.,  7  n. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  59. 


Aplington,  Zenas,  141. 

Apple- River   Station,  derivation,  139. 

Arcole,  12S. 

Arcole  Station,  derivation,  12S. 

Arkansas,  loi  n. 

Armstrong,  W.  H.,  railroad  commis- 
sioner, report  as  to  rates,  59. 

Army  Corps  (171)1),  46  n. 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  46. 
j  Arter,  Dr.   Daniel,  137. 

Ashkum,  Iroquois  chief,  124. 
j  Ashkum  .Station,  derivation,  124. 

Ashley,  I.  F.,  135. 

Ashley,  L.  W.,  41,  133,  135. 

Ashley  Station,  derivation,  133. 

Ashmun,  Hon.  George,  34. 

Assumption,  Canada,    148;  festival  of 
the  description,  14S. 

Assun^.ptiou  Station,  derivation,  14S. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  69. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  5. 

Aurora,  111.,  48. 

Aurora- I'ranch  R.  R.  Co.,  chartered, 
48;  see  Chicago-and- Aurora  R.  R. 

"A  Winter  in  the  West,"  by  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman,  acci edited,  121  n. 


P>accn,  Wm. ,  106. 

Baileyville  Station,  named  after  O. 
Bailey,  141. 

Bailly,  Fleanor,  122  n. 

Bailly,  Father,   122  n. 

Bailly,  llortense,   12211. 

Bailly,  Joseph  (Pailly  de  Messein),  let- 
ter concerning  him  and  his  descend  - 
ants,    i2on,    121  n,    I22n;    location 
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>tead,  121  n. 


Bailly,  Rosine,  122  n. 
Baillytovvn,  Ind.,  123. 
Baker,  David  Jewett,  138. 
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Baker,  Edward  Dickinson,  73  n,  7S, 
92n,  97. 

Baker,  ^ViIliam,  140. 

Baldwin,  James,  52  n, 

Baldwin,  ^lathias  W.,  24;  locomotive- 
bviilder,  his  birth  and  death,  24  n. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Sn,  12,  55;  confer- 
ences in,  result  in  construction  of  B. 
»5c  O.  R.  R, ;  railroad  system  from 
not  completed  until  1S74;  railroad 
to  EUicott  -Mills  opened,  7;  from 
to  EUicott  Mills  travelled  in  one 
hour,  9;  assisted  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  54. 

Baltimore-and-Ohio  R.  R.,  iin,  54, 
55;  alleged  to  have  been  the  first 
chartered  and  fully- organized  com- 
pany; construction  of,  the  result  of 
conferences  held  in  Baltimore;  act 
of  incorporation  of,  granted;  com- 
pany organized;  inauguration  of; 
section  from  Baltimore  to  EUicott 
Mills  opened,  7;  steam-power  intro- 
duced on;  first  locomotive  used  on; 
first  locomotive  built  in  America, 
named  Tom  Thumb ;  opposed  by 
Chesapeake-and-Ohio  Canal  Co.,  8; 
solved  many  problems  of  transpor- 
tation, 9;  histoiy  of  company  men- 
tioned, 9n;  Washington  branch  of, 
II  n. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  45,  45  n. 

Baraboo  Air-Eine  (  Wis.  )  R.  R.  be- 
comes part  of  C.-and-N.-W,  R.  R., 
51;  see  C.-and-N-W.  R.  R. 

Baraga,  Bishop  Frederick,  hi.-,  defini- 
tion of  Chicago,   1 10. 

Barnes,  Phelps  iS:  Mattoon,  12.S. 

Barnes,  'i'homas,  135. 

Barron,  Com.  James,   147. 

Barron,  William  T.,  46 n. 

Barry's  Point,  Chicago,  52  n. 

Bass,  Perkins,  46 n. 

Batavii,  111.,  53  n. 

Batchelder,  foseph,  120. 

Baxter,  W.  D.,  105. 

Beck,  Guy,  150. 

Pelleville,  111.,   I3n,  15,  29n,  37n,  99. 

Beloit- and- Madison  R.  R.  becomes 
part  of  C.-and.-N.-W.  Ky.,  51;  see 
C.-and-N.-W.  Ry. 

Beman,  S.  S.,  architect  of  Pullman, 
118. 

Benson,  Robert  ^:  Co.,  agents  for  111.- 
Central  in  Eondon,  Eng.,  131. 


Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  52  n. 
Berkshire  Star,  Mass.,  52  n. 
Beverly,  Mass.,  38 n,  126. 
Big-Muddy  River,  111.,  42. 
Big-Muddy  Station,  named  after  Big- 
Muddy  River,  135. 
Bill  to  aid  in  construction  of  railroad 

and  canals,  87. 
Bird,  John,  138. 
Bird,  Thomas,  1 38 
Bird,  William,  138. 
Birkbeck,    Morris,    43;    secretary -of- 

state,  43  n. 
Bissell,  CJov.  William  PI.,  64. 
Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  makes  erroneous 
statement  relative  to  Western  rail- 
roads,  47;    chief -justice,   etc.,    and 
death,    47  n  ;    makes   ex.traordinary 
statement     before     anti  -  monopoly 
league,  61. 
1  Black- Hawk,  139,  146,  147. 

Black-Hawk  War,  loi  n,  139. 
1  Blackstone,  Timothy  B.,  42,  142;  pres. 
I      Chicago-and- Alton  R.  R.  Co.,  42n. 
I  Black  well  press  of  Vandalia,  The,  151. 
I  Bladensburg,  Md.,  147. 
Blooming  Grove,  111.,  146. 
Bloomington,  111.,  18,  30,  39n,  42,  80, 
84,  100. 
i  Bloomington  Station,  111.,  145. 
!  Bloomington-and-Mackinaw  Railroad, 
locomotive  purchased   for,   used  on 
'       Northern-Cross  Railroad,  103. 
i  Board  of  I'ublic  Works,  for  railroads, 
I      constituting  same  and  members  of, 
I       lOO;  organized,  loi. 
I  Boltenhouse  Prairie,  111.,  43. 

Bond   County,    111.,    iS,    92;    ''friend 
;      from,"  92 n,  93,  94. 
Bond,  Gov.  Shadrach,  83,  13S. 
Bosky-Dell  Station,  derivation.  135. 
Boston,  Mass  ,   28,  38,  380,  44,  52  n, 
96;  deaths  by  accident  in,  compared 
to  number  caused  by  Massachusetts 
railroads,  61-2. 
Boston-and- Albany  Railroad,  52  n. 
Boulevards,  114. 
Bowen,  James  IE,  I19. 
j  Brayman,  Mason,  46,  46  n. 

Breese,  Sidney,    15,    16,    19,  20  n,  y:yy 

I       7  in,  86,  87,  98,  138;  letter  to  John 

I       K.  Sawyer  relative  to  Wabash-and- 

Mississippi   R.  R. ,  16-9;  advocates 

railroad;  claims  project  of  III. -Cent. ; 
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l)is  own  epitaph,  20 ;  incorporator 
of  111. -Cent.,  21;  birth  of,  various 
offices  held,  and  death,  330;  corre- 
spondence between  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  relative  to  Breese's  claim 
to  have  originated  idea  of  111. -Cent. 
R.  R.,  appendix,  r/ j-fV..-  favors  re- 
lease of  Cairo  Co.,  63;  claims  origi- 
nation of  111. -Cent.  ;  comment  by 
Register  on  his  claim,  64:  letter  from 
.N.  A.  Douglas  to,  65-76;  his  claim 
somewhat  invalidated,  68;  letter  to 
S.  A.  Douglas,  76 -89;  epitaph  de- 
sired, 89;  letter  to  from  S.  A.  Doug- 
las, 90-8;  111. -Cent,  suggested  to, 
92;  epitaph  suggested  by  S,  A.  Doug- 
las; concedes  that  William  S.  Wait 
originated  idea  of  111. -Cent.,  93:  ac- 
cused of  traducing  (ien.  Shields  and 
Sen.  Douglas,  97;  see  "friend  from 
Bond  Co." 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  41. 

Bridges,  Lyman  J.,  133. 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  45'n,  115. 

Bross,  Lieut. -Gov.  Wm, 

tion  as  to  commerce  of  Chicago,  5«,. 

Brown  County,  111.,  loin. 

Brown,  Henry,  23;  historian,  his  birth 
and  death,  23  n. 

Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  109. 

Brown,  William  Hubbard. 

Brownsville,   111.,  18. 

Brush,  Daniel  H.,  135. 

Buck,  A.,  135. 

Buck,  I.,  135. 

Bucklin,  [as.  M.,  loi,  103 
tive  to  Illinois  railroads, 

P.uchanan,  James,  47  n. 

Buena  Vi-,ta,  Mex.,  102  n. 

Buffalo,  N.V.,  41,  54. 

Buftalo- and -Attica  R.  R. 
1S42,  53  n. 

Buckley   Station,  derivation,  125. 

Bullock,  Thomas,  144. 

Burnett,  Warren,  son  of  Alex.  Bur- 
nett, 140. 

Burnside,  Gen.  Ambro.se  Kverett,  45; 
senator  and  death,  45  n ;  cashier 
and  treasurer  I.-C.  K.  R.,  maj.-gen. 
and  death,  1 15. 

Burnside  Station,  ten  miles  of  corn- 
cribs  built  at,  115. 

Burrall,  W.  B.,  125. 

liurtis,  Jacob,  145. 


55n;  predic- 


53  n- 


letter  rela- 
lon. 


opened  in 


Butler,  Pierce,  mar,  Fanny  Kemble,  4. 

Butterfield,  Justin,  32,  71,81,94;  death, 

32  n;  birth,  dist.-att'y,  death,  94  n. 

C. 

Cache  River,  111.,  canal  to,  30. 

Cairo,  III.,  .'6,  30,  yi,  38,  42,  69,  80, 
84,  99;  Cent.  R.  R.  from,  25;  rail- 
road from,  32;  railroad  to,  ^i;  line 
from,  to  LaSalle,  completed,  43  ; 
road  from  to  Chicago,  Si  ;  institu- 
tion of  city,  83;  origin  of,  13S. 

Cairo  City-and-Canal  Co.,  31,  32,  6^), 
64,  95,  138;  incorporated  and  powers 
given  to;  to  construct  canal,  30;  ac- 
quires all  lands  granted  by  congresj 
to  aid  111. -Cent. ;  releases  all  its  fran- 
chises to  State  of  Illinois;  all  acts 
granted  to  repealed,  34;  see  Great- 
Western  R'y  Co.;  see  I.-C.  R.  R. 

Cairo,  N.  Y.,  birthplace  of  Thurlow 
Weed,  4n. 

Cahokia  \'illage,  150. 

Caldwell,  Billy  (Indian  chief),  127. 

Calhoun  County,  111.,  99  n. 

Calhoun,  John  B.,  78, 108,125,127,144. 

Calumet  Club,  122  n. 

Calumet  River,  119,  121  n. 

Calumet  region,  123. 

Calumet  Station,  42,  119. 

Calumet-and-ChicagoCanal-and-Dock 
Co.,  119. 

Camac,  Turner,  introducer  of  wooden- 
rail  line  for  transporting  ice,  4. 

Canada,  I20n,  121  n,  122  n. 

Canadian-Pacific  R'y,  subsidy  to,  36. 

Canal,  111. -and-Mich.;  seelU.-and- 
Mich.  Canal. 

Canal  Street,  Chicago,  53  n. 

Canal  Street.  Xcw  Orleans,  35. 

Capitals  of  Illinois  designated,  150. 

Carbondale,  III.,  135. 

Carbondale  Station,  derivation,   135. 

Carlwndale  Ohser-rcr  accredited,   135, 

Carlyle,  111.,  18,  33  n,  63. 

Carlin,  Gov.  'i  homas,  senator,  gov- 
ernor, birth,  and  death,  26  n. 

Carpenter,  Robert,  14S. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  com- 
mences B. -and-O.  R.  R.,  7;  birth 
and  death,  7  n. 

Carrollton,  111.,  26  n. 

Carson,  Irving  W.,  the  scout,  conductor 
on  Hyde-1'ark  train,  and  death,  46. 
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Casey,  Gov.  Zadoc,  84,  94. 

Cass  County,   111.,  loi  n. 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  124. 

Centennial  Exhibition,  117. 

Central-City  Station,  so  called  from 
Centralia,   132. 

Centralia,  111.,  42. 

Centralia  Station,  derivation,  132. 

Central  Military-Tract  R.  R.  Co.,  con- 
solidated with  Chicaijo- and -Aurora 
R.  R.,  49;  see  Chi. -tS;- Aurora  R.  R. 

Central  R.  R.,  from  Cairo  to  Galena, 
appropriation  for;  initial  and  termi- 
nal points,  25;  estimated  cost  of  457 
miles  of,  four  millions  ;  report  of 
commissioners  relative  to,  26;  actual 
cost  of,  27;  report  concerning,  28-9; 
see  Illinois-Central  R.  R. 

Chalumeau,  119. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  N.Y.,  47. 

Chambers,  Isaac,  141. 

Champai'^n  County,   111.,   126. 

ChampaiL,m  Station,  derivation,  126. 

Chapultepec,  Mexico,  27  n,  46  n. 

Charleston,  111..  73  n. 

Charlesti^n,  S.  C,  5,  6. 

Chebanse  Station,  derivation,  124. 

Checagoumeinan,  112. 

Checagua,  112. 

Checaugou,  in. 

Chekagou,  112. 

Cheocago,  112. 

Cheraw,  S.C.,  6. 

Chesapeake-and-Ohio  Canal  Co.,  ani- 
mosity of,  to  B.-and-O.  R.  R.,  8. 

Chicag,   no. 

Chicago,  ion,  iin,  20n,  23  n,  28,  32, 
32  n,  34,  35,  36  n,  38,  40,  40  n,  41, 
41  n,  42,  46n,  48,  50,  52n,  53,  53n, 
55,  59,  62  n,  65,  69,  69  n,  71,  73  n, 
77,  80,  82,  86,  94  n,  95,  96,  99  n, 
I02n,  114,  116,  12  in,  124;  railroad 
system  from  ]5altimorc  to  not  com- 
pleted until  1874,  7;  railroad  from 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  111. 
•  River,  ion;  railroad  to,  32;  railroad 
from,  34;  line  from  to  main  line  of 
111. -Cent.  R.  R.  completed,  43;  line 
from  to  P"t.  Howard  completed,  51 ; 
had  but  one  railroad  in  1 85 1,  51 ; 
Galena  road  finished  from  to  Elgin, 
53;  population  in  1852;  miles  of 
railroad  leading  into  in  1854;  mile- 
age of  six  leading  lines  in,  in   1869 


and  18S2;  never  iii vested  in  her  rail- 
roads ;  reasons  for  eminence,  54 ; 
grain-storage  capacity,  55;  road  from 
to  Upper  Mississippi ;  road  from 
Cairo  to,  81 ;  meaning  of  name,  109, 

113- 

Chicago-and- Alton  R.  R.,  42  n,  143, 
146 ;  charters  under  which  con- 
structed; name  of.  Chicago, -Alton, - 
and-St. Louis  R.  R. ;  name  changed 
to  St.  Louis,- Alton, -and-Chic.  R.  R. ; 
road  from  Alton  to  Springlield  fir^L 
built,  then  from  Springfield  tojoliet; 
now  has  970  miles  of  road,  50;  mile- 
age in  1869  and  1882,  54;  see  St. 
LouiSj-Alton, -and-Chic.  R.  R. ;  see 
Chic, -Alton, -and-St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Chicago,-Alton, -and-St.  Louis  R.  R. ; 
name  of  Chic. -and- Alton  changed 
to;  name  changed  to  St.  L., -Alton, - 
and-Chic.  R.  R.,  50;  see  St. Louis,- 
Alton, -and-Chic.  R.  R. ;  see  Chic- 
and-Alton  R.   R. 

Chicago-and-Aurora  R.  R.,  chartered, 
48 ;  road  built ;  consolidated  vrith 
Central  Military-Tract  R.  R. ;  pur- 
chased line  from  Galesburg  to 
(^uincy;  acquired  Peoria-&-Oquaw- 
ka  R.  R. ;  C.,-B.,-and-Q.  R.  R.  con- 
trols nearly  2000  miles  of  track,  49; 
see  C.,-B.,-and-(^).  R.  R. ;  see  Peo- 
ria-and-Oquavvka  R.  R. ;  see  Cent. 
Military-Tract  R.  R. 

Chic, -Burlington, -and-Quincy  R.  R., 
48,  143;  ccmiileted  track  into  Chic. 
on  i6th  St.,  49;  mileage  in  1869  and 
1882,  54;  see  Aurora-Branch  R.  R. ; 
see  Chic. -and- Aurora  R.  R. 

CJiicago  Daily  D,'>/iocrat,  37  n;  letter 
to,  concerning  railroad  bill,  86. 

Chic, -Danville, -an(l-\'incennes  R.R., 
119. 

Chicago  Drop-1'orging  Co.,  117. 

Chicago-and-]'".astern-lll.  R.  R,,  119. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  43  n. 

Chicago  Locomotive  Works,  built  first 
locomotive  in  Ciiicago,  53;  organi- 
zation, date  of,  and  its  officers,  530. 

Ciiicago- and -Mihvaukee  R.  R. ,  ab- 
sorbed by  C.-and-N.-W.  R'y,  51; 
see  C.-and-N.-W.  R'y. 

Chic. , -Milwaukee, -and-St.  Paul  R.  R., 
constructed  under  various  charters; 
consolidation    termed    Racine -and- 
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Mississippi  Co. ;  early  history  replete  | 
with  reverses,  49;  mileage  in  1S69 
and  18S2,  54;  see  Racine-and-Mis- 
sissippi  Co. 
Chicago-and-Mississippi  R.  R.,  char- 
ter of,  50. 
Chic, -and-X.-\V.  R'y  Co.,  outgrowth 
of  several  companies :  title  derived 
from  Chic, -St.  Paul,-and-Fond-du- 
Lac  R.  R.  Co.,  50;  completes  line 
of  Chic.,-St.  Paul,-and-Fond-du-Lac 
R.  R.  ;  consolidates  with  various 
specified  companies;  now  has  SOCK) 
miles  of  road,  51 ;  exhibited  "  Pio- 
neer" locomotive,  53  n;  mileage  in 
1S69  and  1SS2,  54;  see  Chic^,-St. 
Paul, -and- Fond-du- Lac  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago    River,  junction   of  forks  of, 
point  of  departure  for  railroad,  ion. 

Chic, -Rock-  Island, -and -Pacific  R'y, 
originated  with  the  Rock-Isl'nd-and- 
LaSalle  R.  R.   Co.,  51 ;  mileage  in 
1S69  and   18S2,  54;  see  Rock-Isl'd-  j 
and- LaSalle  R.  R.  | 

Chicago,- St.  Paul, -and -Fond-du -Lac  j 
R.  R.  Co.,  gave  title  to  Chic. -and-  | 
X.-W.  R'y  Co.;  a  consolidation  of  j 
two  companies  ;  various  companies  j 
consolidated  with,  50;  becomes  em-  } 
barrassed  and  reorganizes,  50-1;  see  | 
C.-and-X.-W.  R'y.  j 

Chicago-and-Southern  R.   R.,  119.         j 

Chicago-and-Vincennes  R.  R.,  charter 
granted  to,  12. 

Chic-and- West-Indiana  R.  R.,  119. 

Chicagok,  no. 

Chicagong,  iii. 

Chico'^o  Tribune,  accredited,  99. 

Chickasaw  P,ayoo,  46  n. 

Chikaugong,  no. 

Childs,  Capt.  John,  34. 

Chinn,  M.  A.,  loi. 

Chippewa  Indians,  109,  124. 

Church  of  St.  Ann's,  Detroit,  121  n. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  assisted  her  railr'ds,  54. 

Cincinnati, -Indianapoli-, -St.  Louis, -&- 
Chicago  R.  R.,  124. 

Cincinnati,  -  Lafavette,  -  and  -  Chicago 
R.  R.,  124. 

Clark,  L,  IL,  43. 

Cleaver,  Charles,  46  n,   114. 

deaverville,  111.,  1 14. 

Cleeland,  Samuel,  136. 

Cleveland,  O.,  54. 


Clifton  House,  Chicago,  124. 

Clifton  Station,  derivation  of,  124. 

Clinton  County,  111.,  18, 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  sketch  of,  147. 

Clinton  Station,  derivation,  147. 

Clothilde,  Princess,  126. 

Coal-Mine-BlulT  R.  R,,  description  of 
its  construction,  14,  15  ;  its  sale  ; 
chartered,  15;  see  ^t.  Clair  R.R.  Co. 

Cobden,  Richard,  visit  to  America  ; 
birth  and  death,  48;  sketch  of,  136. 

Cobden  Station,  derivation,  136. 

Collamer,  Judge  Jacob,  74,  82,  85,  86. 

Collins,  Charles,    102,  104,  107. 

Columbia,  S.C,  5. 

Columbus,  O.,  59. 

Co.  ''D,"  19th  111.  Vol.  Inf'y,  loS. 

Comegys,  John,  138. 

Commissioners,  law  directing  gov.  to 
appoint  three  railroad,  57;  beneficial 
if  discreet  in  exercise  of  duties;  rad- 
road,  in  X"ew  York  and  Mass.,  58. 

Common  Council,  Chicago,  grant  111.- 
Cent.  R.  R.  permission  to  enter  city 
along  lake  shore,  42. 

Conductor,  first  railroad,  in  111.,  104. 

Congress,  33,  38,  60;  land-grant  ques- 
tion in,  32. 

"Congressional  Reminiscences,"  by 
John  Went  worth;  account  of  pass- 
age of  I.-C.  R.  R.  bill  in,  34;  ac- 
credited, 89  n. 

Connecticut  River,  52  n. 

Connor,  A.,  135. 

Constitutional  Convention,  111.,  70 n. 

Conv/ell,  Mrs.  Mary  (Mapes),  married 
to  Murray  McConnell,  loi  n. 

Cooley,  Thomas  M.,  59. 

Cooper  Institute,  61. 

Cooper,  Peter,  l>uilt  first  locomotive 
used  on  B.-and-O.  R.  R.,  S;  Cooper 
Institute;  birth  and  death,  8n. 

Coquillard,  Miss  Frances,  122  n. 

Corliss  Engine,  1 17. 

Corliss,  Mr.  Geo.  1 1.,  n7. 

Corn,  less  quantity  carried,  55;  made 

into  whisky,  56. 
Cornell,  Paul,  46  n;  founder  of  Hyde 
Park;  erects  Hyde- Park  Mouse,  n4; 
built  Cornell  Watch  Factory,  n5. 
Corporations,   number  of  railroad,    in 

Illinois,  51. 
Corwin,  Thomas,  98. 
Corwith,  Henry.  32,  32  n. 
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Cottage    Hill,    III,    Galena    Railroad 

opened  to,  53  n. 
Council-Hill  Station,  139. 
Cox,  Samuel  P.,  145. 
Crimea,  Russia,  localities  in  the,  131, 
Crittenden,  John  J.,  Si,  9S. 
Croghan,  George,  21  n. 
Cruger,  W.  H.,  125. 


Daggy,  Henry  Clay,  loS. 

Daggy,  Jolm  Julian,  loS. 

Daggy,  Peter,  land  commissioner  of 
111.- Cent.  R.R.,  sketch  of,  107. 

Daily  Register,  111.,  93  n  ;  accredited, 
90. 

Danforth,  George  W.,  125. 

Danforth  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Danville,  Penn.,  42. 

Dartmouth  College,  40  n. 

Dartmouth  College  Phalanx,  27  n. 

Davidson,  Alexander,  20,  20  n. 

Davie,  Mrs.  Anna,  137. 

Davie,  Winstead,  137. 

Davis,  Charles,  138. 

Davis  &  Gartner,  9. 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  52,  52  n. 

Decatur,  111.,  18,  30,  So,  84. 

Decatur  Station,  derivation,  147. 

Decatur,  Com.  Stephen,  147, 

De  Gaspe,  family  of,  122  n. 

Delaware  Indian^,  123. 

Dela\vare-and-Che.>apeake  Canal,  rail- 
road to  remove  earth  of,  4. 

Dclaware-and- Hudson  Canal  Conip'y, 
built  short  line  from  mines  at  Hones- 
dale,  5. 

Del))]!,  \Vm.  H.,  locomotive-engineer 
and  superintendent,  104. 

DeMessein,  Bailly,  122  n;  see  Pailly. 

Democratic  J'ress,  44. 

Denver,  Colo.,  loi  n. 

DesMoines,  la..  State  Industrial  Con- 
vention at,  55. 

DeSoto,  l-erdinand,  134,  144. 

DeSoto  Station,  derivation,   134. 

Desplaines  River,  ion,  52,  52  n,  53, 
112;  Galena  R.   R.  opened  to,  53n, 

Detroit,  40  n,  41,  62  n,  121  n. 

DeWolf,  Lieut.  W'm.,  46;  death,  46n. 

DeWolf.  William  I'rederick,  one  of 
defenders  of  Lovejoy's  press,  46  n. 

Dickens,  Charles,  13S. 

Dimick  Station,  143. 


"  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,"  accredited,  149. 

District  of  Columbia,  96. 

Dixie's  Land,  43. 

Dixon,  111.,  80,  86,  141. 

Dixon,  Eather  John,  7in,  sketch.  142. 

L^ixon  Station,  derivation,  142. 

Dixon,-Rockford,-and-Kenosha  R.  R. 
Co.,  consolidated  v.'ith  Chic. -and- 
N.-W.  R'y,  51;  see  C.-&-X.  W.  Ry. 

Dixon, -Rockford,-&-State-Line  R.  R., 
component  of  Dixon, -Rockford,-(\;- 
Kenosha  R.  R.,  51  ;  see  Dixon, - 
Rockford,-<S:-Kenosha  R.  R. 

Dodds,  Samuel  J.,  140. 

Don,  Valley  of  the,  Russia,  46  n. 

Dongola  Station,  named  after  Don- 
gola,  Africa.  137. 

Doran's  Crossing,  derivation.  12S. 

Doran,  S.  A.,  128. 

Douay,  Father  Anastasius,  149. 

Dougherty,  John,  135.  '• 

Douglas,  John  M,  140. 

Douglas,  Sholto,  ^2)  "• 

Douglas  Station,  derivation,   i  14. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  16,  20,  32,. 
34,  64,  73n,  S9,  92 n.  98;  sketch  of, 
20  n,  113;  bill  for  railroad,  33;  ban- 
quet proffered  to,  35;  correspond- 
ence between  and  S.  Breese  relative 
to  latter's  claim  of  having  originated 
the  idea  of  the  111. -Cent.  R.  R.,  ap- 
pendix, 63  et  se</ :  letter  to  Sidney 
lireese  relative  to  his  claim  of  hav- 
ing originated  the  I.-C.  R.  R.,  65 
76;  secures  land-grant  to  111.,  75; 
letter  from  S.  Rreese  to,  76-89. 

DuBois, III.,  town  of,  coal  found  at,  133. 

DuBois,  Jesse  K.,  133. 

DuBois  Station,  derivaticjn,   133. 

Dubuque,  la.,   13S. 

Duff,  John  i\:  Co.,  contractors  for 
Northern-Cross  R.  R.,  105. 

Duncan,  Gov,  Joseph,  i6n,  loin,  104, 
message  eulogi/es  canals,  12;  mes- 
sage eulogizes  railroads,  123;  mes- 
sage urges  canal  anrl  railrmid-,  21; 
sketch  of,  21  n. 

Dunford,  Eng.,  48  n. 

Dunkel,  Elias,  sketch  of,  149. 

Dunkel  Station,  derivation,   140. 

Dunlap,  Jamc^,  102,  104. 

Dunleith,'  111.,  42,  138;  line  fr-.m  La- 
.Salle  to,  co!n{)leted,  43, 
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Dunleith- and -Dubuque    Bridge    Co., 

13S. 
DuQuoin,  134. 

DuOuoin  Station,  derivation,  134. 
Durkitt,  George  F.,  145. 
Dwight,  III..  52  n. 
Dyer,  Thomas,   46  n,   69,    114;  mayor 

and  death,  69  n. 

E. 

East  Burhngton,  III.,  road  from  to 
Peoria,  49. 

East-Dubuque  Station,  13S. 

East  St.  Louis,  15. 

Eastern  States,  60. 

PMen,  1 38. 

Edgar  County,  III..  37  n. 

Edi^ewood  Station,  derivation,   130. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  114,  141. 

Edwards,  Gov.  Xinian,  29  n. 

Edwardsville,  111.,  i6n. 

Effingham,  Edward,  129. 

Effingham  Station,  derivation,  I2(i. 

Egan,  Isaac,  131. 

Eldena,  111,  142. 

Eldena  Station,  derivation.  142. 

Eleroy  Station,  140. 

Elgin,  111.,  Galena  railroad  finished 
from  Chicago  to,  53,  53  n. 

Elizabeth,  111.,  140. 

Elizabethtown,  X.J.,  24. 

Elk  Prairie,  111.,  134. 

Elkville  Station,  derivation,  134. 

P:ilicott  .Mills,  Md.,  8n;  railroad  from 
Baltimore  to,  openetl,  J;  from  Bal- 
timore to  traveled  in  one  hour,  9. 

I-lIsworth  Coal  Co.,  25  n. 

EI  Paso,  111.,  125. 

EI  Paso  Station,  named  after  J"l  I'aso 
(The  Pas.,),  X.  M.,  144. 

lilwin  Station,  dt-rivation,  148. 

fernery,  Charles  F.,  147. 

Emery  Station,  derivation,  147. 

England,  95. 

Erie  Canal,  147;  operated  in  '26,  52n. 

Erie  Railroad,  67. 

Europe,  67. 

Evans,  Alexander,  82. 

Ilverett,  Charle.,  W.,  46. 


Fairview  Statir^n,   114. 

Farina  Station,  130. 

Farms  in  III.  in  1850  and  1880,  51. 


Farnum,  Henry,  62;  death,  62  n. 

Fayette  County,  111.,  18. 

"Fergus'    Historical    Series,"  accred- 
ited, 34  n,  52  n,  89  n. 

I'ergus  Printing  Co.,  13  n. 

Fergus,  Robert,  letter  to  from  Frances 
R.  Howe,  i2on,  121  n,  122  n. 
I  Ferguson,  Wm.,   author  of  "America 
i      by  River  and  Rail,"  130. 
}  Fever  River,  111.,  25,  139. 
i  Ficklin,  Orlando  B.,  73  n,  97. 

Field,  Joseph,  ran  first  locomotive  la 
i      111.,  "104. 
i  Filamalee,  142. 
:  Fillmore,  Millard,  98. 
;  Fingal,  140. 
;  Florida,  grant  to  railroads  in,  35. 

Ford,  Gov.  Thomas,  105,   150. 

Foreston  Station,  derivation,  141. 
;  Forsyth,  Robert,  147. 
I  Forsyth  Station,  derivation,  147. 

Fort  Armstrong,  111.,  council  at.  146. 
'  Fort  Chartres,  134. 
!  Fort  Crevecttur,  in. 
,  Fort  Dearborn,  109;  Jno. \Ventworth"s 
I      history  of,  accredited,  52  n. 
!  Fort  Donelson,  La.,  143. 
!  P'ort  Howard,   line  from  Chicago  to, 
j      completed,  51. 
I  Fort  Stephenson.  21  n. 
'  Forty-seventh  St.,  Chicago,  114. 

Foss,  Robert  H.,  53  n. 

Foster,  John  \V.,  108. 
i  Foster,  Rastrick  c\:  Co.,  built  the  first 
locomotive  perm'tly  used  in  U.  S.,  5. 
:  France,  accidents  on  stage-coaches  and 

railroads  in.  61. 
;  Francis,  Simeon,  editor  I'hc  Sair^aiiw 

yoiirnal,  13  n. 
:  Franklin,  I'enjamin.   137. 

Pranquelin,  J.   1!.,  112. 

I'Teeport,  111.,  [40,  141 ;  Galena  Kail- 
road  finished  fronr  Elgin  to,  53. 

Freeport  Station,  derivation,  140. 

Freight,  early  rates,  107. 
j  French,    the    intermarriage    of,    with 
I      Ottawas,  121  n. 
!  French,  Gov.  Aug.  C.,  37,  loi  n,  105; 

representative  and  governor,  370. 
I  Fugitive  slave,  43. 

I  Fund  commissioner.-,  for  railroads,  who 
j  composed,  and  their  needed  qualift- 
!      cations.  icxD. 
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Galena,  111.,  25,  38,  69,  7311,  80,  84, 
86,  99;  Central  Railroad  to,  25; 
railroad  to,  32,  ^;^. 

Galena  River,  origin  of  name  and  his- 
torical account  of,  139;  called  Riviere 
au  Parisien  by  Marquette  and  Joliet, 
139  n. 

Galena  Station,  derivation,  139. 

Galena-and-Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
52  n,  141 ;  merged  in  Chicago-and 
N.-W.  R'y;  only  railroad  entering 
Chicago;  incorporation  of,  5 1;  sur- 
veys made  in  1837,  52;  surveyed  and 
road  laid  with  strap-iron;  first  loco- 
motive built  in  Chicago  for,  53;  old 
strap-iron  bought  for;  first  locomo- 
tive; progress  of,  in  1S49,  53  n;  see 
C.-and-N.-W.  R'y. 

Galesburg,  111.,  road  to  Mendota,  49. 

Galton,  Douglas,  128. 

Galton  Station,  12S. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  historian  of 
DeSoto,  144. 

Garfield,  James  Abram,  141,  150. 

Garland,  Maj.  John,   146. 

Garretson,  Mrs.  Julia  F.,  married  to 
Edward  McConnell,  102  n. 

Gatewood,  \Vm.  J  ,  decries  railroad 
because  it  militates  against  canal,  13; 
representative  and  senator,  13  n. 

General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  37. 

General  land-office  at  Wash.,  loS. 

Georgia,  grant  to  railroads  in,  35. 

Gibson,  George  L.,  144. 

Gilbert,  Miles  A.,  138. 

Gildersleeve,  James,  145. 

Gildersleeve,  Joseph,  145. 

Gillette,  Belazeel,  102  n. 

Gillette,  Maria  Au'^usta,  married  to 
George  Murray  McConnell,  102  n. 

Gilman,  Samuel,  125. 

Gilman  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Grain,  finding  an  outlet  other  than 
Chicago,  55. 

Grand-Crossing  Station,  114. 

Grand-Trunk  Railway,  1 19. 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  Sylvester,  46. 

Great  Britain,  61. 

Great-Central  Railway  Company,  82; 
see  III. -Cent.  R,  R. 

Great-Eastern  Railroad,  119. 

Great- Western  R'y  Co.,  66,  107;  in- 
corporated in  '43  to  comprise  direc- 


tors of  Cairo  City-and-Canal  Co.; 
initial  and  terminal  points  of  road, 
30;  indebtedness  of  company  liqui- 
dated;  charter  could  be  amended; 
method  of  reimbursement  by  State; 
one-fourth  of  net  earnings  to  be  paid 
to  State;  insolvent  and  charter  re- 
pealed, 31;  charter  renewed;  privi- 
leges; from  Cairo  to  Chicago,  'j2: 
presentation  of  memorial  for,  06; 
why  incorporated,  84 ;  see  Alton- 
and- Sangamon  R.  R. ;  see  Cairo 
City-and-Canal  Co. 

Great-Western-R'y-Co.-of-iS59,  name 
of  Sangamon-and- Morgan  Railroad 
changed  to;  now  part  of  Wabash, - 
St.  Louis, -and-Pacific  R'y,  25;  see 
Wa1)a5h,-St. Louis, -and- Pacific  R'y; 
see  Sangamon-and-Morgau  R.  R. 

Greenup,  lieal,  150, 

Greenup,  Wm.  C,  150, 

Greenville,  III.,  16,  16  n. 

Gregory,  John,  145. 

Gridley,  A. ,  39 ;  senator  and  death,  39n. 

Griggs  &  Co.,  Samuel  C,  102  n, 

Griswold,  (leorge,  37,  39. 

Guiteau,  Charles  J.,  the  assassin,  141. 

Guiteau,  L.  W.,  141. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  22,  69,  95. 

Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  42. 

H. 

Haldane,  Alexander,  sketch  of,  141. 

Ilaldane  Station,  derivation,  141. 

Hall,  Judge  James,  151, 

Hamburg,  (ja.,  5. 

Hammond,  Chas.  G.,  62;  death,  62  n. 

Hardin,  John  J.,  97,  102  n. 

Hardy,  Solomon  P.,  150. 

Ilarlem  R.  R.  Co.;  permission  given 
to  lay  tracks  from  23d  St.  to  Harlem 
River;  additional  privilege  granted; 
first  railroad  in  N.-Y.  City;  cars  run 
for  first  time;  road  completed,  6. 

Harris,  Rob't,  62,  64;  pres't  Northern- 
Pacific  R'y»  62  n. 

Hart,  James,  1 19. 

Hartford  Station,   119. 

Harvard  Law-School,  102  n. 

Haven,  Franklin,  38,  39,  44. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  J.  L.,  135. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  150. 

Hayes,  Samuel  Jarvis,  127. 

Hayes  Station,  derivation,  127. 
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Hebron,  Conn.,  23  n. 

Hempstead,  Edward,  53  n. 

Hendrix,  John,  146. 

Hendrix  Station,  derivation.  146. 

Hennepin,  Father  Louis,  ill.  112,  113. 

Henry  Co.,  III.,  71  n. 

Henry,  James  D.,  loi  n. 

Henry,  S.  Y.,  132. 

Herculaneum,  Mo.,  101  n. 

Hetton  Colliery;  railway;  first  freight 
line  in  England  ;  opened  ;  "  iron- 
horse"  first  applied  to  loc'tives  of,  3. 

Hey  worth,  Lawrence,  146. 

Heyworth  Station,  derivation,  146. 

HiUsboro,  111.,  99. 

"History  of  the  English  Settlement  in 
Edwards  Co.,  II!.,"  43  n. 

'•Hist,  of  Fayette  Co. ,"  accred'd,  150. 

"History  of  Illinois,"  20;  accredited, 
20n,  23  n;  designates  the  Ill.-Cent. 
a  vagary,  20;  quotation  from  as  to 
insolvent  condition  of  State  of  III., 
23;  erroneous  statement  in,  46;  by 
Davidson  &  Stuve,  accredited,  134; 
by  Gov.  Ford,  150. 

"Hist,  of  McLean  Co., "accred'd,  145. 

''History  of  Stephenson  Co.,"  accred- 
ited, 140- 1. 

Hoffman,  Cha.s.  Fenno,  author  of  '-A 
Winter  in  the  West,"  121  n. 

Hoge,  Joseph  P.,  73  n,  78,  97. 

Holbrook,  Charters,  34,  63,  64,  65; 
Sidney  Breese  alleged  to  be  in  favor 
of,  63;  .see  FIfilbrook  and  Holbrook 
Com])an/. 

Holbrook  Co.,  66,  67,  68,  69.  70,  71. 

Holbrook,  Darius  B.,  S4,  89,  91,  92, 
94.  95,  96,  9S;  p.resident  Cairo  City- 
and  Canal  Conif/y,  34;  unites  with 
Judge  Breese,  S3;  attempted  to  seize 
land-urant  of  Ill.-Cent.  R.  R.,  97; 
see  Holbrook  Charters  and  Hol- 
brook Co. 

liolman,  Wm.  S.,  makes  erroneous 
statement  relative  to  cost  of  Illinoi.-- 
Central  Railroad,  47. 

Holt,  Nelson,  134. 

Homewood  Sta'.ion.  derivation,  119. 

Ilonesdale,  5. 

Horse  Tram.way,  4  miles  of  built,  107. 

Hotel  Florence,  Pullman,  iiS. 

House  of  Rt-pres.,  memorial  to,  37. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Francis,  //r^Rosine  Bailly, 
122  n. 

II 


Howe,  Frances  R. ,  122  n;  letter  from 

to  Rob't  P'ergus,  i2on,  121  n,  122  n. 
Howe,  Mrs.  J.  C,   119. 
Howe,  Rose,  122  n. 
Howell,  (icorge,  52  n,  '  ;• 

Howell,  Flenry,  131. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  Dickinson,  S2. 
Hudson  River,  52  n,  1 14. 
j  Hudson  Settlement,  145. 
I  Hudson  Station,  derivation,  145. 
Humboldt,    F.    H.    A.  von,   birth  and 

death,  12S. 
Humboldt  Station,  derivation,  12S. 
Flyde   Park,    111.,   46,    114,    116;   first 

train  to,  46  n. 
Hyde -Park   House,   erected   by   Paul 

Cornell,  114. 
Hyde-Park  Station,  derivation,   114. 

I. 

mini.  147. 

Illinois,  13,  18,  19,  26n,  27n,  29,  29n, 
32,  33.  35.  37"/  3S,  39,  4°,  45.  50- 
54.  ^A  67,  73  n,  78,  96,  97;  early 
efforts  for  railroads  in  and  their 
futility;  act  parsed  for  survey  of  rail- 
road or  canal  route,  9;  first  road 
projected  and  located  by  legislature 
of,  ion;  passage  of  internal-im- 
provement act  and  its  ludicrous  pro- 
visions, 22;  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  and  failure  of  the  bill: 
legislature  of  authorizes  expenditure 
of  ten  million  dollars;  insolvent  con- 
dition of,  23  ;  paid  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  twenty -four 
miles  of  railroad,  24;  alternate  sec- 
tions granted  to,  to  aid  in  construc- 
tion of  railroad,  32  ;  acquires  all 
rights  of  Cairo  City-aud-Canal  Co., 
34;  authorized  to  divert  canal-grant 
to  railroad;  land-grant  to,  35;  press 
of,  antagonistic  to  land-grant  to  Ill.- 
Cent.  K.  R.,  37  n;  gov.  of,  fx-oj//ri\> 
director  of  Ill.-Cent.,  40;  route  from 
New  ^'ork  to,  41 ;  discrimination  of 
foreigners  as  to  the  future  of;  pay- 
ment of  seven -per -cent  tax  to  by 
Ill.-Cent.,  44;  clause  in  constitution 
relative  to  seven-per-cent  tax,  45  ; 
statistics  siiowing  progres,-,  follo^ving 
in  wake  of  railrcjads  in;  real  estate 
and  farms  in  ;  number  of  charters 
for  railroads  in;  number  of  railroad 
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corporations  in,  51;  miles  of  railr'd 


in    lb;; 


miles    of   railroad   in    in 


1855  and  1856;  reasons  for  eminence 
of,  54;  losing  freights;  railroads  of 
can  successfully  compete  with  Mis- 
sissippi River,  55;  internal  revenue 
paid  for  whisky  in  ;  legislation  af- 
fectirg  railways,  56  ct  scq.  ;  first 
general  law  incorporating  railroad; 
railroad  rates,  56;  uniu>t  discrimina- 
tion in  passenger  and  freight  tarifls 
to  be  prevented;  lav  creating  rail- 
road commissioners  enacted  ;  re- 
stricts railr'ds  detrimentally  to  their 
interests;  legislature  in  1S71  precipi- 
tated panic,  57;  nearly  four  millions 
of  railroad  property  in,  58;  railr'ds 
less  now  than  formerly,  59  ;  8541 
miles  of  railroad  in,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed  on,  61;  effort  to 
procure  land-grant  f'jr,  71  n,  72;  au- 
thorized to  impose  tax  on  lands  by 
congress,  79;  land-grant  to  insisted 
on  by  S.  A.  iJouglas,  95;  internal 
improvement  of,  inaugurated  in  '37, 
99;  history  of  in  preparation  by  Jno. 
Mose-i,  99  n ;  first  railroad  in  was 
Northern-Cross  R.  ]<. ;  oldest  rail- 
road in;  more  miles  of  railroad  in 
than  in  any  State,  99;  appropriations 
for  railr'ds  in  in  1837,  $9,400,000, 
100. 

Illinois  AU'oia/i,  letter  pubTd  in,  16. 

111. -Cent.  R.  R.,  20,  21,  30,  33n,  38n, 
47,  53»  56,  57.  64,  65,  66,  67,  69, 
74,  75,  76,  77,  7<'^,  79,  ^o,  81,  82, 
^3.-  88,  89,  90,  91,  92  n,  93,  94,  97, 
98,  99;  decried  in  "  History  of  111.", 
20  I;  incorporated,  21 ;  rates;  sec- 
tions of  act  and  faihire,  22;  efforts 
on  behalf  of,  33-4;  bill  introduced 
by  S.  A.  Douglas;  deprived  of  lands, 
34;  account  of  bill  for  grant  to,  etc., 
34-5;  land  donated  to,  35;  land- 
grant  to;  its  liberality  to  squatters, 
36;  benefits  derived  from  by  State, 
36-7;  prerogative  of  government  in, 
37;  plan  relative  to  its  completion. 
37  n,  38  9;  act  of  incor]>oration  in- 
troduced in  Hi.  senate:  act  referred, 
39;  passed  senate  and  liouse;  cele- 
l)rated  in  ChicaiL^o;  gov.  of  State  r.v- 
o/jiiio  director  of;  ince[>tion  of;  its 
completion   deemed    impracticable, 


40;  engineer-in-chief  selected;  work 
commenced  on,  41  ;  division-engi- 
neers appointed,  41-2;  77,000  tons 
of  rail  purchased  for;  first  work  put 
under  contract  ;  Calumet  Station 
reached  by;  permission  granted  by 
Common  Council  to  enter  Chicago 
along  lake  shore;  completion  of  130 
miles  of;  prairie-doi^s  only  residents 
in  1S53,  42;  herd  of  deer  on  line  of;, 
in  185 1,  only  a  dozen  ]^laces  on  line 
on  map  of  State;  line  between  Cairo 
and  LaSalle  completed  ;  (ialena 
branch  completed;  last  rail  laid,  43; 
only  two  of  original  incorporators 
now  living;  built  by  foreign  capital; 
amount  paid  by  to  State,  44.  44  n; 
obligatory  clause  for  payment  of  tax 
to  State  by;  volunteered  services  in 
War  of  Rebellion,  45  ;  prominent 
leaders  in  Union  Army  connected 
with,  45-6;  first  train  to  Hyde  T'k; 
passengers  thereon,  46  n;  error  con- 
cerning cost  of  rectified,  46  7;  actual 
cost  to  shareholders  of,  $40,000,000, 
47;  portion  of  line  estimated  to  cost, 
in  1837,  $3,500,000,  actually  cost 
$25,000,000,  47-S;  in  1S56,  debto.. 
road  wa'  $23,000,000;  "North-and- 
South"line  predicted  a  failure;  as- 
signment made  in  1857;  trying  pe- 
riod until  1859;  Richard  Col)den 
visits  on  behalf  of  British  share- 
holders, 48;  fir>t  locomotive  in  Chi- 
cago built  by  railroad  company  was 
built  by,  53;  mileage  in  1S69  and 
1882,  54;  correspondence  as  to  au- 
thor of  the  plan  for,  appendix,  63 
et  seq.;  .S.  Breese  desirous  of  com- 
pletion of  and  claims  its  origination, 
63-4;  primary  movements  concern- 
ing, in  congress,  66-7;  effort  to  get 
land-grant  to  aid  construction  of, 
71  n;  land-grant  secured,  75;  effort 
to  procure  lands  for,  78;  change  of 
projected  line,  80;  land-grant  to, 
82;  history  of  origin  by  S.  Breese, 
83  it  seq.;  charter  for  granted;  plan 
for  attaching  to  canal,  84;  suggested 
to  S,  Breese,  92;  originator  of  idea 
of,  Wm.  S.  Wait,  93  n;  land-grant 
to  attempted  to  be  subverted,  97 ; 
see  letters  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
appendix. 
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Illinois  College,  102  n. 

Ul.-and-Mich.  Canal,  13,  16,  19,  22, 
84,  92;  act  relative  thereto  specifies 
necessity  of  ascertain iiis^f  whether  the 
Calamic  [Calumet]  will  be  suflicient 
feeder,  9-10;  excavations  for  to  be 
commenced  contingently.  10 :  defi- 
ciency of  water  in;  commissioners  to 
examine  whether  railroad  feasible  in 
lieu  of,  ion;  report  relative  to,  I  in; 
superior  to  railroad,  13;  railroad  to, 
25,  30;  first  grant  for,  85. 

111. -and-Mich.  R.  R.,  ion;  was  first 
road  projected  and  located  by  legis- 
lature of  111. ;  point  of  departure  for; 
line  of  survey,  ion;  report  relative 
to,  I  in. 

111. -and-St.  Louis  R.  R.,  succeeds  Pitts- 
burg-R.  R. -and -Coal  Co.,  15;  see 
Pittsburg- R. R. -and-Coal  Co. 

111. -and- Wis.  R.R.,  one  component  of 
Cnicago,-St.  Paul, -and- Fond-du-Lac 
R. R.,  chartered,  50;  see  Chic, -St. 
PauI,-and-Fond-du-Lac  R.R. 

Illinois  /n/rl/i,;e>i':er,  successor  to  ViJii- 
dalia  Intelligencer,  150, 

ni.  Land  Association,  organization, 
etc.,  145. 

Illinois  River,  ion,  1 1  n.  21,  23,  99, 
loi;  project  for  railroarl  nt  junction 
of  with  canal,  16;  called  Thcakiki, 
123. 

Illinois  Slate  Register,  letter  of  -Sidney 
Breese  to,  63;  comment  of  on  S. 
Breesc's  claim  of  originating  I.-C. 
R.R.,  64;  accredit,  65;  letter  of  S. 
Breese  to,  76-89;  seu  Lanphier  & 
Walker. 

lUinoistown,  15. 

Indiana,  47,  99. 

Indiana,-Ill.,-and-I«jAa  R.  R.,   124. 

Indiana  State-Line,   123. 

Indian  Treaty,  custom  in  relation  to, 
122  n. 

Interest,  rate  of,  in  1836,  22. 

Iowa,  50;  granger-law  modihed  in.  58, 

"Iron.  Ilor^e, "  origin  of  name,  3. 

Iroquois  Indians,  124,  123. 

Irving,  Washington,  132. 

Irvington  Station,  derivation.   132. 

jack -on  (  o  ,  11!.,  iS. 
Jack-on  Park,  Chicago,  115. 


Jacksonville,  111.,  21  n,  24,  25  n,  45  n, 
loi,  loi  n,  102  n,  105,  141;  railroad 
from  to  Springfield,  102 ;  railroad 
completed  to,  104. 

James,  Dr.  Edwin,   1 10. 

January,  Thomas  T.,  102,  104. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Mo,,  102  n. 

Jenkins,  Alexander  M.,  16,  84;  speaker 

and  lieutenant-governor,  ion. 
[  Johnson,  Col.  Philip  C.  competitor  for 
I      Northern- Cross  R.  R.  at  its  sale,  io(». 

Joliet,  111.,  36  n,  139  n;  road  from 
Springfield  to,  50. 

Joliet  Cut  off,  119. 

Jones,  C.  Floyd,  41. 

Jones,  Hiram,  of  P'tica,  N.V.,   140. 

Jones,  Leroy,  140. 

Jonesboro,  111.,   18. 

Joutel,  Henri,  145. 

Joy.  Jas.   Fred'k,  27  n,  40  n,  62,  6211. 

K. 

Kahokia  Indians,  134. 

Kankakee  River,  112,  123,  124. 

Kankakee-and-Southwe.-,t'n  R.R.,  124. 

Kankakee  Station,  derivation,  123. 

Kansas,  loi  n,  122  n. 

Kappa  Indians,  descriptive  of,  144-5. 

Kappa  Station,  derivation,  144. 

Kaskaskia,  111.,  150. 

Kaskaskia  Indians,  133,  134,  147. 

Kaskaskia  River,  12S. 

Keche-she-gaug-uh-wun/h.  1 10. 

Keene,  X.  H  ,  94  n. 

Keg's  (irove,  111.,  [45. 

Kcmble,  Charles,  4n. 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne,  ride  with  Ste- 
phenson, 4:  sketch  of,  4n. 

Kennicott,  John  A.,  founder  of  Ken- 
wood, 114. 
'■■  Kenosha-and-State-Line  R.  R.,  com- 
I  ponent  of  Dixon, -Rockford, -and - 
j  KenoNha  R.  R. ;  see  Di.xon,-Rock~ 
I      ford, -and- Kenosha  R.  R. 

Kensington  Station,  119. 

Kentucky,  26  n. 

Kenwood  .Station,  derivation,  114. 

Keokuk,    chief  of    Sac-)   and    Foxes, 

i       146,  147- 
Kiiimundy  Station,  derivation,   130. 
Kinney,  Gov.  Wm.,  loo;  pres.  Board  of 
Public  Works,  29;  sketch  of,  29  n: 
reports  loss  fjf  a  locomotive,  103. 
Kin/ie  Street,  Chicago,  53. 
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Kit-che-zhig-a-gam-anzh,  no. 
KitchijigagreanJ,  no.  j 

Knight,  Jonathan,  chief-engineer  B.-&.  ! 
O.  R. k.,   II  n.  i 

Koenig,  James,  135.  ' 


LaClede,  Pierre  Liqueste,  130. 

LaClede  Station,  derivation,  130. 

Lafayette,  -  Bloomington,  -and-  Missis- 
sippi R.  R.,  125. 

Lake  Calumet.  116,  117. 

I^ke  P>ie,  41. 

Lake-Erie-and- Western  R.R.,   125. 

Lake  Michigan,  38,  41,  112,  113,  115, 
120  n. 

Lake-Ponchartrain  R.R.  opened,  6. 

Lake  -  Shore-  and  -  Michigan  -  Southern 
R.R.,  43,  119. 

Land  Grant,  34,  35,  3S;  to  111.,  33  n; 
canal  grant  authorized  to  be  diverted 
to  railroad;  to  111.  aggregated  2,595,- 
000  acres,  35;  to  Union  Pacilic;  ag- 
gregate of  all;  to  Canadian  Pacific, 
36;  indirectly  decried,  46-7;  relative 
to  payment  for  mail-service  to  roads 
that  have  received,  47;  to  ( it.-\\'est. 
R'y  Co.,  66;  to  State  of  Illinois,  67; 
effort  to  get,  for  111  to  aid  in  con- 
struction of  North. -Cross -and- 111.- 


Cent.  railroads 


possilnlity 


of  Sidney  Rreese  defeating  by  legis- 
lation, 74:  to  111.  secured,  75;  to  Jll.- 
Cent  ,  82;  first  for  111. -and- Mich. 
Canal  and  its  augmentation,  85;  te.\t 
of  bill  of  1849  ft)r,  87;  to  State  of 
III.  insi^tt^d  on  by  S.  A.  Douglas,  95; 
to  111.- Cent,  attempted  to  be  sui)- 
verted,  97;  to  III.  Indus.  Uni.,  126; 
to  State  Normal  University,  145. 

Land-Oftice,  closed  on  account  of  sales 
by  railroad,  37. 

Lands,  price  of  reserved,  raised.  87. 

Lanphier  t\:  Walker,  editors  ///.  Siaft' 
Re^istei-,  64;  see  ///.  S title  J^',-jy/ii-. 

Lal'orte,  Ind.,  122  n. 

LaPrairie,   123. 

LaSalle,  III.,  line  from  (,"airf)  'o  com- 
pleted; line  from  to  Dunlcith  com- 
pleted, 43. 

LaSalle  County,  111.,  18. 

LaSallc,  Rfitjert  Rene  (."avelier  .Sicur 
de,  ni,  123;  sketch  of,  143;  assas- 
sination of,  145. 


LaSalle  Station,  derivation,  143. 

Latrobe,  B.,  11  n. 

Latrobe,  John  PI.  P.,  Sn. 

Laughton's  Ford,  ion. 

Leach,  Boynton,  102  n. 

League,  Anti-monopoly,  64. 

Leavenworth,  E.,  135. 

Lee  County,  111.,  71  n,  142. 

Lefevre,  Angelique,  I20n. 

Lefevre,  Mr.,  120 n. 

Lefevre,  Marie,   I20n,  121  n. 

Legislatureof  Illinois  incorporated  111.- 
Cent.   K.R.  Co.,  21. 

Lena,  140. 

Lena  Station,  derivation,  140. 

Leslie,  Miron,  102,  104. 

LeSueur,  139. 

"Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  32. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  46n,  99n,  I02n,  114. 

Linsay,  William  B.,  132. 

Lithopolis,  O.,  136. 

Liverpool-and-Manchester  R.  R.,\vhen 
com'nced,  when  opened,  and  gauge, 
3;  difficulties  of  and  opposition  to. 
survey  of,  3-4. 

Locomotives:  "DeWitt  Clinton,  "4;  the 
first  permanently  used  in  U.  S.,  and 
date  of  use;  "Stourbridge  Lion,"  5; 
first  constructed  in  America;  "Best 
Friend,"  6;  first  used  on  B. -and-0. 
R.R. ;  outstrips  horse-car  in  speed; 
first  built  in  America;  first  used  in 
transportation  of  passengers:  "Tom 
Thumb"  did  not  weigh  over  one  ton, 
8;  de.-cription  of  "Tom  Thumb"; 
speed  attained  by  '"'lom  Thumb," 
8n;  S[)ecifications  of  required,  8-9; 
"York";  "York"  makes  fourteen 
miles  in  one  hour;  "Atlantic, "  9;  first 
used  in  Jllinois;  "Rogers";  second 
brought  into  111.;  "Illinois'";  first  to 
arrive  near  Springfield,  24;  fir.-,t  built 
in  Chicago;  first  built  by  a  railroad 
in  Chicago  for  its  own  use,  built  by 
f.-C.  R.R. ,53;  first  on  Calena-and- 
Chic.-Union  R.  R.,  the  "Pioneer," 
53  n;  for  Northern-Cross  R.R.  lo>i 
m  transit;  fii.st  one  in  State  used  on 
North. -Cross  R.R.;  weight  of  first. 
8.^  tons,  and  its  cost  of  transportat'n. 
$1000,  103;  "Rogers,"  the  lirst  op- 
erated in  Illinois;  builders  of  the 
"  Rogers,"  104;  first  in  Slate  e.vperi- 
mentallv  run  on  roads;  mule-traction 
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substituted  for,  105;  "Sangamon," 
"Morgan,"  and  "Springfield,"  the 
second, third, and  fourth  in  III,  106-7. 

Loda  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  13. 

London,  Eng.,  48  n,  52  n. 

Long,  H.  C,  135. 

Lostant,  Countess  of,  126,  144. 

Lostant  Station,  derivation,  144. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  26  n,  loi  n. 

Lovejoy's  [Elijah  Parrish]  Press,  46  n. 

Lower  Sanduskv,  O. ,  21  n. 


Ludk 


Thos.  W 


37,  39,  12: 


Ludlow  Station,  derivation,  125. 
Ludlum,  C,  105. 
Lunt,  Miss  Julia,  of  Wa>h.,  D.C, 
Lyon,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  129. 


108. 


M. 

Mackinac,   120  n. 

Macon  County,  111.,  18. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  148. 

Macon  Station,  derivation,  148. 

Magoun,  John,  145. 

Main-Line  Junction,  111. ,  41. 

Makanda  Station,  derivation,  136. 

Malhiot,  E.  C,  148. 

^Lanitou,  123. 

Msnle),  Ira  A.,  125. 

Manteno  Station,  derivation,  123. 

March,  Oliver,  145. 

Maroa,  43. 

Maroa  Indiana,  147. 

.Maroa  Station,  derivation.  147. 

-Marquette,  Eather  James,  139  n. 

-Marrjuette- State- Line  R.  K.,  consoli- 
dated with  Chic.,-St.l'aul,-&-Fond- 
du-Lac  R.K.,50;  see  Chi., -St.  Paul, - 
and-Fond-du-Lac  R.  R. 

Martin,  Henry,  123;  pres.  Puffalo-and- 
Attica  R.R.,  53  n. 

"Miirtin  Chuzzlewit,"  accredited,  138. 

Maryland,  fir.-,t  Stale  in  Union  to  in- 
corporate railroad  c<jm])'y;  alleged 
to  be  fir.-,t  to  devote  public  funds  to 
V  railroad;  incor[)oration  of  15. -and-O. 
R.R.,  7;  assisted  li.-i<c-0.  R.  R.,  54. 

Mason,  Roswell  ]'».,  41,  43,  62,  62  n, 
140;  selected  engineer -in -chief  of 
I.-C.  R,  R.,  41;  mayor  of  Chicago, 
41  n;  given  charge  of  transportation 
department  with  title  of  gen.-supt. 
I.-C  R.R.,43;  resigns  his  position, 
44;  chief-engineer,  etc.,  130. 


Mason  Station,  derivation,  129. 

Mason  Street,  Chicago,  114. 

Massachusetts,  38n,  45n,  61,  89;  rail- 
road commissioners  in,  58. 

Massacre  of  Chicago,  127. 

Mather,  John,  100, 

Mather,  Thos.,  25,  26;  sketch  of,  25n. 

Matteson,  Gov.  Joel  A,,  119;  clause 
in  message  relative  to  liberality  of 
Ill.-Ct.  R.R.  Co.  to  squatters,  36; 
death,  36  n. 

Matteson  Station,  derivation,  119. 

Mattoon,  111,  41. 

Mattoon,  J.,  128. 

Mattoon  .Station,  derivation,  12S. 

Mauch-Chunck  Road,  built  in  1S27, 
gravity  road,  5. 

Maunee,   I20n,  I22n,   123;  see  Monee. 

Mauvais  Terre  (Bad  Land),  151. 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  45,  114; 
governor,  45  n. 

McClernand,  Gen.  John  A.,  64,  66, 
73  n,  75,  82,  92  n,  97. 

McConnell,  Edward,  sketch  of,  102  n. 

McConnell,  George  Murray,  sketch  of, 
102  n. 

McConnell,  John  Ludlam,  sketch  of, 
10 1  n,  102  n. 

McConnell,  Marilla,  birth  and  marri- 
age, 102  n. 

McConnell,  Minerva,  birth  and  marri- 
age, 102  n. 

McConnell,  (ien.  .Murray,  25,  28,  100, 
loi,  103,  104;  sketch  of,  25n,  loin; 
report  of  as  commissioner  of  Cent, 
R.R.,  26. 

McConnell,  Orm^bee  cM  Co.,  26. 

McCoy,  John,  120. 

McCullom,  John,  150. 

McCuUom,  X'andalia,  150. 

McDougali,  James  A.,  102  n. 

McDougatl,  John  Allen,  102  n. 

McLean  Co..  111.,  18,  390,  145. 

Mc.Millin  family,  114. 

Menard  (Jo.,  111.,   loi  n. 

Merulota.  111.,  142;  road  from  to  Gales- 
burg,  49. 

Mendota  Stali(jn,  derivation,   142. 

Menominee  River,  139. 

Menominee  Station,  named  after  Me- 
nominee Indians,  138. 

Mercier,  Raron,   126,  144. 

Meredosia,    ill.,    24,    loi,    103,    107; 

Merker  (not  Meeker),  Henry,  120. 
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railroad    from    to    Springfield,    23  ; 

first   railroad   in   III.    built   from   to 

Springfield,   99 ;   road  completed   8 

miles  from,   103. 
Mexican -war.  27  n,  33  n.  7S. 
Miami  Indians,  113. 
Michigan,  50. 
Mich. -Cent.    R.  R.,    42,    119,    I2in; 

opened,  53. 
Mich. -Sou  thern-and- Northern-Indiana 

R.  R.,   fir.'^t  East-and-\\'e?t   line  to 

enter  Chicago,  53. 
Middle  States,  33. 
Middleton,  Conn.,  69  n, 
Midhurst,  Eng.,  136. 
Minnesota,  33. 
Minnesota  Junction,  50. 
Minonk  Station,  derivation,  144. 
Mississippi,  34. 
Mississippi   Bluft',   111.,   coal-mine    at, 

14. 
Mississippi,  Lower,  69. 
Mississippi  R.R.  Co.,  charter  of,  49. 
Mississippi  River,  iin,  14,  18,  19,  49, 

55>  69,  95;  relative  to  construction 

of  railroad  to,  opposite  St. Louis,  14; 

discovery  of,  144. 
Mississippi,  Upper,  33. 
Mississippi    Valley,    first   railroad    in ; 

bituminous  coal  m,  14;  first  railr'd 

in  built  in  1S37,  15. 
Missouri,  33  n,  101  n. 
Mitchigamias  Indians,   134. 
Mit-tuck-ka-ka-go,  113. 
Mix,  James,  125. 

Moawtqua  Station,  derivation,  148. 
Mobile,  Ala. ,  railroad  to,  34. 
Mobilc-and-Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  34. 
Mohawk -and -Hudson   R.  R.,   charter 

for,    from    Albany    to    .Shenectady ; 

opened  for  business;  Thurlow  Weed 

passenger  on  first  train,   4;   first  in 

State  of  New  York,  5. 
Monee,  I22n,  123;  wife  of  Jos.  Bailly, 

12  J ;  see  Maunee. 
Monee  ."Station,  derivation,   120. 
Mooris,  H.  V.,  52  n. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Penn.,  13  n. 
Montour  Iron  Co..  manufactured  first 

iron  rails  in  U.  S.,  42. 
Morgan  Co.,  111.,  84,  100,  loi  n,  151, 
Morgan,    Riciiard    Rrice,    chief- engi- 
neer,  report  of  survey,    52-3;  birth 

and  death;  formative  power  of  early 


railroad  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  52  n. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  37,  30,  44. 

Morrisania.  N.\'.,  39,  42. 

Morrison,  Jas.  L.  D.,  sen.,  etc.,  39  n. 

Morse,  Jed.,  145. 

Moses,  Erastus  L.,  99  n, 

Moses,  John,  sketch  of,  99  n. 

Mother  Mary  Cecilia,  religious  name 
of  Eleanor  Bailly,  of  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idence, 122  n. 

Mound-City  Railroad,  13S. 

Mounds  Station,  derivation,  13S. 

Mount  Carmel,  111,  82,  99. 

Mt.Carmel-and- Alton  R.R.  Co.,  char- 
ter continued,  32. 

Mulvey,  Junius.  46  n. 

Murphv,  Richard  G.,  member  from 
Perry  Co.,  111.,  84. 

Murphysboro,  111.,  135. 

"My  Own  Times,"  13  n;  first  railroad 
in  Miss.  Valley  described  in,  14. 

N. 

Naples,  111.,  26,  99 n;  road  completed 
from  to  Springfield,  106;  four  miles 
of  horse  -  tramway  built  from  to 
bluffs,  107;  time  of  running  from  to 
Springfield,  tive  hours,  107. 

Napoleon  (Bonaparte)  I.,  126. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  126,  144. 

"Narrative, "etc.,  of  Henry  A.  School- 
craft, accredited,   107. 

Nash,  Erederick  A.,  52  n. 

Natchez  Indiana,  143. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  143. 

National  Road,  111.,  18. 

Neal,  David  A.,  37,  39,  141. 

Neeley,  Jonathan,  106;  first  conductor 
in  111.,  104. 

Neoga  .Station,  derivation,  128. 

Newark,  N.J.,  birthplace  of  first  loco- 
motive run  in  111.,  104. 

New  Berlin,  111.,  105. 

New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  41. 

New  l'",ngland,  96. 

New  Jersey,  45  n,  loi  n. 

New  Nashville,  111.,  18. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  26,  33,  35,  143; 
r'lr'd  from  to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  6. 

New  -  Orleans  -  and  -  Nashville  R.  R., 
grant  to  ;  commenced  and  aban- 
doned, 35. 

Nev/spajjcrs,  II!. :  Carbondiile  Olserrer; 
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l7u'i,7^o  Daily  Democrat:  Chicago 
Times;  Chicago  Tribune;  Daily 
Register,  Springfield  ;  Democratic 
Prtss,  Chicago;  Illinois  Advocate, 
Illinois  Intelligencer,  Illinois  State 
Register,  Sangamo  yotirnal,  Spring- 
field ;  Satiirdav  Evening  Herald, 
Chic;  Springfield  Joiirnal:  Sta?id- 
ard,  Benton;  V'andalia  hiteUigenccr; 
articles  introducing  Gen.  Shields 
and  S.  A.  Douglas,  paid  for,  97. 

Xew  York,  28,  41,  43,  55,  62  n,  96, 
97,  106  ;  law  relative  to  railroad 
commissioners,  58. 

Xe\v-\'ork  City,  12,  37,  37n,  42n,  114; 
first  railroad  in;  breaking  ground  for 
first  railroad;  cars  first  ran  in  city; 
first  railroad  in  completed,  6. 

Xe\v-^'ork  State,  89,  96. 

Xew-Vork-and-Erie  Ry,  act  incorpo- 
rating, passed,  6. 

Xew-York-Central  R.R.,  53. 

N'ew-Vork  route.  55. 

Niagara  Falls,  99  n. 

Nice,  France,  127. 

Nichols,  John  W  .,  131. 

Nichols,  Burton,  133. 

Nichols,  William,  133. 

Noble,  Silas,  presented  bill  for  land- 
grant  to  111.,  71  n. 

Nora  Station,  derivation,  140. 

Normal  .Station,  named  after  State 
Normal  University,  145. 

"  North- American  Review,"  61. 

North- Dixon  .station,  142. 

N'ortheastern  .states,  'i^'}^. 

Northern-Cross  R.K.,  27,  67,  81,  99, 
loo;  from  Meredosia  to  Springfield, 
23;  inaugurated;  first  rail  laid;  first 
locomotive  in  State  used  on;  load 
completed  to  Jacksonville :  second 
locomotive  brought  to  ill.  for;  pos- 
sible time  on  road:  method  of  con- 
struction; cost;  entire  line  completed 
and  cost;  atjanrloned  by  State  and 
sold,  24;  operated  by  Sangamon-iS:- 
-\rorgan  k.R,  Co.,  25;  effort  to  pro- 
•cure  land-grant  to  aid  construction 
of,  71  n;  effort  to  secure  lands  for, 
78;  was  the  first  rcjad  built  in  111.  or 
the  West'rn  States,  99;  how  it  came 
4o  be  the  fir>t  one  completed,  100; 
-survey  for  commenced,  loi;  letting 
contract  for;  price  per  mile;  speci- 


fications of  contract;  method  of  pay- 
ment to  contractors  hastened  its 
completion,  102  ;  work  on  com- 
menced at  Wolf  River;  articles  pur- 
chased for  by  commissioners  in  '37; 
locomotive  for  lost  in  transit;  first 
locomotive  in  State  used  on;  eight 
miles  of  completed:  primitive  con- 
struction of  road;  description  of  iron 
bars  used  for  rails ;  first  rail  laid, 
103;  first  locomotive  operated;  pas- 
sengers in  first  train  over;  completed 
to  Jacksonville  ;  receipts  and  ex- 
penses ;  twenty -four  miles  of  com- 
pleted and  its  cost:  agent  appointed 
by  legislature  to  take  charge  of,  104; 
amount  required  to  complete  to 
Springfield  :  money  voted  to  and 
contract  made  for  completion;  com- 
pleted; leased  and  re-leased;  mules 
i  used  on;  sold  to  N.  H.  Ridgely  for 
j  $21,100,  105;  incident  at  its  sale; 
sold  to  New- York  parties  ;  trans- 
muted into  Sanganion-and- Morgan 
R.  R.  Co.,  106;  four  miles  of  tram- 
way absorbed  by,  107;  see  Sanga- 
mon-and-Morgan  R.R. 

Northern-Ill.  R.R.  Co.,  charter,  49. 

"Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents, " cited, 
61^2. 

Norwich,  Vt.,  27  n,  46  n. 

Norwich,  Vt.,  University,  27  n. 


Oakland  Station,  derivation,  114. 
Oakley,  Chas.,  26,  100;  death,  26  n. 
Oakwoods  Station,  derivation,  114. 
Oconee  Station,  derivation,  149, 
Odin,  125:  mythology  of,  131-2. 
Odin  Station,  derivation,  131. 
Ogdcn,  Wm.  B.,  62,  62  n. 
Ogilvie,  P.  fl.,  52  n. 
Oglesby,  Rich.  J.,  55  n;  sketch,  143. 
Oglesby  Station,  143. 
Oliio-and-Mississippi  R.R.,  42,  152. 
Ohio  River,  18,   21,   3S,  13S;  railroad 

from  mouth  of,  25;  railroad  from,  30; 

project  to  build  city  at  n^iouth  of,  83. 
Ojibway  Indians,  109,    no,   in,  n2, 

113.  137,  143- , 
C)kaw  River,  128. 
Onarga  Station,  derivation,  125. 
Ontonagon-and-State-Line  R.  R.    Co. 

of  Mich.,  consolidated  with  Chic,- 
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St.  Pl,-and-Fond-du-Lac  R.  R.,  50; 

See  Chic.,-St.  P.-and-F.-du-L.  R.  R. 
Orange  County,  X.Y.,  loi  n. 
Orear,  William.  100. 
Oregon,  70  n. 

Orendorft",  Mrs.  William,  146. 
Orendorff,  William,  145. 
Ormsby,  Arthur  S.,  42. 


"Ossian,"  12  = 


140. 


"Othello,"  quotation  from,  45. 
Ottawa,  111. ;  as  terminat'n  of  canal, 
Ottawa    Indian.^,    i2on,    121  n,    i: 

question  of  race,  121  n. 
Ottawa  River,  Canada,  120  n. 
Otto  Station,  derivation,  124. 
Ottumwa,  la.,  2,3- 
Oyens,  H.  I.  de  Marez,  128. 


Palmer,  George,  133. 

Pana  Station,  derivation,  149. 

Pani  Indians,  149. 

Panic  of  1873,  57- 

Panola, Station,  derivation,  14.}.. 

Parsons,  Edwin,  13S. 

Patokah  Station,  named  after  Pato- 
kah,  152. 

Patterson,  X.J.,  24. 

Pa-xton,  Sir  Joseph,  125. 

Paxton  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Pea-se,  Edward,  iron  m'nTr,  3,  3  n. 

Pecatonica,  111.,   141. 

Peck,  Ebene/er,  100. 

Pee-sotum,  killed  Capt.  William  Wells, 
127. 

Peesotum  Station,  derivation,  127. 

Pekin,  III.,  icx). 

Peninsular  K.  K.  Co.  of  Mich,  becomes 
part  of  C.-and-N,-W.  R'y,  51 ;  see 
C.-and-N.-W.   K.R. 

Pennsylvania,  47  n,  96. 

Pennsylvania-Cent.  R.R.,  54,  55. 

Peoria,  111.,   99,    100,   112;  road  from 

'   East  Burlin-ton  to,  49. 

Peoria-and-Oquawka  K,  R.,  125  ;  ac- 
quired by  Chi. -and- Aurora  R.  R.,  49; 
see  Chic.-and-Aurora  R.  R. 

I'eoria  Indians,  134. 

Peotone  Station,  derivation,  123. 

Pera,  Hi.,  125. 

Perry  County,  III.,  18,  25  n,  84. 

Peru,  111.,  16,  yo,  84,  86. 

Pettit,  Horatio  X.,  145. 

Philadelphia,    12,   24,   24  n,   35,   47  n, 


55,  96,  97;  aided  Penn.-Cent.,  :;4, 

Phillips,  Walter  M.,  108. 

Pierce,  Franklin,   loi  n. 

Pierce,  James  A.,  98. 

Pike  Countv,  111.,  99  n. 

PinkneyviUe,  III.,  iS. 

"Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,"  1311. 

Pittsburg,  111.,  119. 

Pittsburg.  -  Cincinnati,  -  and  -  St.  Louis 
R'y,  119. 

Pittsburg  Railroad-and-Coal  Co,,  suc- 
ceeds St.  Clair  R.  R.  Co.  ;  name 
changed  to  111. -and-St.  Louis  R.  R  , 
15;  see  St.  Clair  R.  R.  Co.;  see  111.- 
and-St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Pittsfield,  Mass  ,  52  n. 

Plant,  Cieorge  \V.,  104. 

Plaut,  H.  li.,  42. 

Polk,  James  K.,  27  n,  70  n,  94  n. 

Polo,  Marco,  141. 

Polo  Station,  derivation,  141. 

Population,  increased  by  railroads,  36. 

37- 

Port  Byron,  Wis.,  49. 

Porter,' N.  D.,  41.  . 

Porter  Station,  Ind.,  i2on. 

Portland,  Me.,  96. 

Pottawatomie  Iiidians,  112,  113,  120, 
120  n,  121  n,  122  n,  124. 

"  Potter's  American  Monthly,"  ac- 
credited, 113. 

Pratt,  O.  C,  70,  72;  judge,  etc.,  7on. 

Prospect  City,  III,  125. 

Providence,  R, I.,  117. 

Provost,  P>.  B.,  42. 

Pulaski,  Count  Casimir,  sketch,  137. 

Pulaski,  Legion,    137. 

Pulaski  Station,  derivation,  137. 

Pullman  Brick- Yards,  117. 

Pullman,  Cieorge  M.,  his  creation  of 
the  town  of  Pullman,  116-  9. 

Pullman  Land  Association,  118. 

Pullman  I'alacc-Car  Co.,  116. 

Pullman  .Station,  derivation  of  name 
and  description  of  town,   116-9. 


(^uapaw  Indians,  the  last  remnant  of 

the  Kap}>as,  145. 
Quebec,    122  n. 
(^uincy.  III.,  13,  49,  73,  78,  99;  S.  A. 

I)ougIas  representative  from,  20  n. 
Q)uincy,  Mass.,  alleged  first  railroad  in 

U.  S.  constructed  at,  5. 
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Racine,  AVis.,  49. 

Racine-and-Misbissippi  Co. ;  consolida- 
tion of  various  conipanies;  consoli- 
dated with  Savanna -Branch  R.  R. 
Co. ;  amalgamation  called  Western- 
Union  R.  R.  Co.  of  Wis.,  49;  see 
Western-Union  R.R.  Co.  of  Wis. 

Racine,  -  Janesville,  -  and  -  Mississippi 
R.R.,   charter  of,  49. 

Radford,  George,  148. 

Radford  Station,  derivation,  148. 

Radom,  111.,  46. 

Radom  Station,  derivation,  133. 

Railroads:  first  passenger  in  England; 
first  freight  in  England,  3;  system  of 
England ;  first  in  United  States ; 
wooden -rail  for  transporting  ice; 
charter  for  from  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady, 4;  first  in  Nc\v-"\ork  State;  at 
nuincy,  Mass. ;  alleged  first  in  U.S., 
5;  built  in  1827,  gravity  road;  short 
line  at  HonesJale;  first  built  express- 
ly for  steam  power,  5;  stealthy  in- 
auguration; longest  in  the  world  in 
1S33;  first  to  carry  U.  .S.  mail;  first 
in  New- York  City;  opposition  to  in 
New-York  State,  6;  first  chartered 
and  fully  organized  in  U.  S. ;  first 
State  that  devoted  j^ublic  funds  to,  7; 
early  efforts  for  in  111. ;  first  mention 
of  on  statutes  on  111. ;  act  for  survey 
of  route  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  9;  whether 
better  than  the  I.-and-M.  Canal,  lO; 
letter  from  Jas.  M.  Bucklin  relative 
to  111.  roads;  first  road  projected  and 
located  by  legislature  of  111.,  ion; 
possibility  of  building  under  Turn- 
pike franchise,  12;  relative  to  build- 
ing from  Logaiisp't,  Ind. ,  to  Quincy, 
111.,  13;  fir-,t  in  Mississippi  \'alley; 
difficulty  in  constructing  and  errone- 
ous estimate  of  co.>t;  opened  in  1837, 
14;  project  of  at  junction  (jf  canal 
with  111.  River,  16;  earliest  advocate 
of  in  111.,  16  n;  letter  of  S.  Breeze 
advocating  Wab.-and-Mi.s.s.  R.  R., 
\(^et seq.;  111. -Cent,  incorporated,  21 ; 
1340  miles  of  to  be  built  by  111.,  22; 
possible  speed  on;  only  road  ever 
built  and  operated  by  111.;  58  miles 
of  cost  $i,ooo,oc'0,  24;  state  rail- 
roads abandoned,  leaving  111.  with 
debt  of  $6,ooo,oco  on  account  of- 


I  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for 
Cent.  R.  R.,  25;  e>timated  speed 
I  between  New  York  or  Boston  and 
I  Chicago,  61J4  hours;  road-bed  for 
j  decried  as  useless,  28;  estimated  as 
I  successful  competitors  with  steam- 
j  boats;  ineffectual  effort  at  free  trade 
i  in  iron  for  111.  roads;  estimated  tolls 
for,  29;  from  Cairo  to  Chicago;  aid 
for  from  Cairo  to  Galena,  32;  Sena- 
tor Douglas'  bill  and  its  trials,  32-4; 
bill  for  construction  of  111.- Cent., 
33-4;  lands  granted  to  111.  for  from 
Chicago  to  Mobile,  34;  land-grants 
for  in  Florida,  (jeorgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, 35  ;  from  Cairo  to  Galena, 
3S-9;  primitive  travel  on,  41 ;  111.- 
Cent.  completed,  43;  statistical  state- 
ment of  effect  of  on  prosperity  of 
111.;  charters  to  build  in  111.;  num- 
ber of  corporations  in;  but  one  in 
Chicago  in  1S51,  51;  from  Boston 
to  Albany  suggested,  52  n;  first  east 
and  west  to  enter  Chicago,  53;  miles 
of  in  111.  and  U.  S.  in  1852;  miles 
of  in  Chic,  and  111.,  54;  war  among, 
55;  legislation  in  III.  affecting,  56 
et  set].:  nearly  four  millions  of  prop- 
erty in  111.,  58;  rates  regulated  by 
competition;  differential  rates,  59; 
impracticability  of  uniform  tariff  for, 
59-60;  British  praying  for  relief  from 
parliamentary  supervision,  6on  ;  mis- 
statements as  to;  102,000  miles  of  in 
U.S.;  8541  miles  of  in  111.;  progress 
in  in  U.S.;  more  killed  l)y  stage- 
coaches than ;  accidents  on  stage- 
coaches sixty  times  more  frequent 
than  on  in  France;  hanging  likelier 
to  occur  than  accident  on,  61 ;  dis- 
coveries in  still  continue;  indebted 
to  persons  mentioned,  62;  corres- 
pondence relative  to  originator  of 
the  idea  of  111. -Cent.,  apx.  03  el  scq. 
The  Railroad  (111. -Cent.)  Rill,  86; 
bill  to  aid  in  construction  of  and 
canals,  87;  oldest  in  111.;  moie  in 
III.  than  in  any  State;  first  in  111.  or 
West.  States;  inaugurated  in  111.  in 
1837,  99;  total  appropriations  for  in 
1837,  $9,400,000;  board  of  public 
works  for;  fund  commi.-i'ners  of,  100. 
See  Alton-and-Sangamon;  Alton-and- 
Springfield;  Aurora-Br'nch;  B.-and- 
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O. :  Baraboo  Air-Line;  Beloit-and- 
Madison;  Biiffalo-and- Attica;  Cana- 
dian-Pac;  Central;  Cent.  Military- 
Tract;  Chicago -and -Alton;  Chic.  ,- 
Alton, -and- St.  Louis;  Chicago-and- 
Aurora;  C.,-B.,-and-Q. ;  Chic.-and- 
Mihvaukee;  C.-and-X.-W. ;  Chic.,- 
Rock-Isrd,-and-Pac. ;  Chi,,-St.P'l,- 
and-Fond-du-Lac  ;  Chic. -and- Vin- 
cennes  ;  Coal- Mine -Bluff ;  Dixon, - 
Rock  frd, -and- Ken'sha;  Galena-and- 
Chic-L^nion;  Gt.-West. ;  Gt.West. 
of  18^9;  Harlem;  Hetton:  Ill.-Cent. ; 
111. -a"nd- Mich.;  1 11. -and -St.  Louis; 
Ill.-and-Wis.  ;  Kenosha-and- State- 
Line;  Lake-P'nchart"n;  Lake-Shore; 
Liverp'l-and-Manch"ter;  Marquette- 
State-Line;  Mauch- Chunk;  Mich.- 
Cent. ;  Mich. -Southern;  Mississippi; 
Mohawk-and-IIudson;  Mt.  Carmel- 
and- Alton;  New-Orleans-and-Nash- 
ville;  N.-Y.-and-Erie;  N.-Y.  Cent.; 
Northern-Cross;  Xortli.-Ill.;  Ohio- 
and  -  Mississippi ;  Ontonagon  -  and- 
State-Line;  Peninsular-of-Michigan; 
Penn.-Cent. ;  Peoria-and-Oquawka; 
Pittsburgh  R.  R.  and  Coal  Comp'y; 
Racine, -Janesville, -and -Mississippi; 
Racine-andMissiasippi;  Rock-IsFd- 
and-LaSalle  ;  Rock-  River- \'alley- 
Union;  Rockton-and-Freeport;  San- 
gam'n-and-Morgan ;  Savanna-Br'ch ; 
South-Carolina;  St.  Clair;  St.  Louis. - 
Alton, -and-Chicago;  Stockton-and- 
Darlington  ;  Union- Pac;  \Vaba.->h- 
and-Mississippi;  Wabash, -St.  Louis, - 
and- Pac. ;  Western- Union  (of  111.); 
West. -Union  (of  Wis.);  Wisconsin- 
Superior;  Delaware -and-  Hudson- 
Canal  Co. ;  see  locomotives. 

Rails,  first  made  in  America,  42. 

"Railway  Age,"  letter  from  James  M. 
Bucklin  to,  ion. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  sketch  of,  149. 

Ramsey's  Creek,  111.,  42. 

Ramsey  Station,  derivation,  149. 

Randel, ,  engineer  of  wooden-rail 

track  railroad,  4. 

Randolph  Co.,  111.,  25  n. 

Is.andol[)h,  Gardner,  146. 

Randol[)h's  Grove,  146. 

Randolph  Station,  derivation,  146. 

Ransom,  Thos.  Ldv/'d  (Greenfield,  2~t\, 
46;  brig. -gen.  and  death,  46  n,  130. 


Ransom,  Truman  B.,  27,  46  n;  sketcli 
of,  27  n;  report  of,  2S-9. 

Rantoul,  111.,  41. 

Rantoul,  Robert,  Jr.,  38,  39;  sketcli 
of,  38  n,  125-6,  125  n,  120  n. 

Rantoul  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Rawlings,  Moses  M.,  26,  100 ;  resi- 
dence and  death,  26  n. 

Rawlings,  F.  M.,  representative  from 
Alexander  Co.,  26 n. 

Raymond,  Beni.  W'right,  53 ;  mayijr 
and  death,  53  n. 

Reagan,  Jno.  IL,  59,  6on;  sketch,  5911. 

Real  estate,  value  of  in  111.  in  1851 
and  1882,  51. 

Renssalear,  \'an;  see  Van  Renssalear. 

Revere,  Mass.,  disaster  at,  62. 

Reynolds,  Gov.  John,  13,  15;  sketch 
of,  13  n;  originator  of  first  railroad 
in  Mississippi  A'alley,  14;  reminis- 
cences of  said  road,  14-5. 

Rhode  Island,  115. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  64,  92  n. 

Richart,  James  B..  135. 

Richart,  William,  135. 

Richmond  House,  Chicago,  1 14. 

Richton  Station,  derivation,  120. 

Richton,  Vt.,  120. 

Richview,  lib,  42. 

Richview  Station,  derivation,  132. 

Ridgely,  Chas.,  pres.  of  iron-and-coal 
company,  etc.,  25  n. 

Ridgely  National  Bank,  25  n. 

Ridgely,  Nicholas  IL,  25,  106;  bank- 
cashier  and  pres.,  25  n;  bought  fir^t 
railroad  in  State,  105;  how  he  paid 
commission  on  his  own  purchase, 
106. 

Ridgely,  Reddick  M.,  106. 

Ripon,  W^is. ,  46  n. 

River,  Chicago,  or  Wild-Onion  River, 
109. 

Riverdale  Station,   119. 

Robb,  James,  82. 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  114;  conductor  ori 
I.-C.  R.R.,  46  n. 

Robinson,  James,  145. 

Robinson,  Brig. -Gen.  William,  4O. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  71  n. 

Rock-Island-and-LaSalle  R.  R.,  origin 
of  C.,-R.-I.,-and-P.  R'y,  51;  &<-•<-' 
C.,-R.-I.,-and-P.   R'y. 

Rock  River,  III.,  1^2. 

Rock-  River- Valley-  Union   Railroad, 
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one  component  of  Chic, -St.  Paul,- 

and-Fond-du-Lac  R.  K.,  ^o;  see  C,- 

St.  P.,-and-P\-dii-L.   R.K. 
Kockton-and-Freepoit    R.  R.,   cliarter 

of,  49. 
Rockwell,  Peter,  144. 
Rogers,   (jrosvenor  ilv:   Ketchum,  built 

first  locomotive  used  in  111.,  104. 
Rogers,  Ketcluini  A:  (irosvenor,  24. 
Rome,  Ga..  46  n. 
Roots,  B.  G..  42. 
Rutland  Station,  named  after  Rutkand. 

Vt.,   144. 
Rutland,  \  t.,  99  n. 


Sacramento  Station,  derivation,  124. 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  ri2,  146. 

Sand  ford,  John  F.  A.,  37,  39. 

Sandoval,   152. 

Sandoval  Station,  derivation,  152. 

Sandwich,  Ont.,  121  n. 

San  P'rancisco,  70  n. 

San^anio  Journal,  %y,  disparages  rail- 
roads as  compared  with  canal,  13; 
.supported  canal  and  railroad  scheme, 
1 9 ;  see  Spri)ig field  Journal. 

Sangamon -and- ^lorgan  R.  R.,  pur- 
chased Xorth'n-Cross  R.  R. ;  opened 
in  1849;  name  changed  to  Great- 
Western  R'y  ( "o.  of  1859,  25;  recon- 
struction of  Northern -Cross  Road 
from' Naples  to  Sjiringfield;  opened, 
106;  freight  rate;  subsequent  changes; 
relocated  old  road,  107;  see(ireat- 
West.  R'vCo.  of  1859;  seeNorth'n- 
Cross  R.  R. 

Sangamon  River,  14S,   151. 

Sardinia,  126. 

Saturday  E'ocuin;^  J I  era  Id,   102  n. 

Savanna-P>ranc]i  \<.\^.,  charter  of,  49. 

Savoy,  House  of,  126. 

Savoy  Station,  derivation,  126. 

Sawyer,  John,    142. 

Sawyer,  John  \'ork,  91,  91  n,  92,  93, 
94;  letter  to,  r6;  sketch  of,  16 n. 

Scales-Mound  Station,  derivation,  139. 

Scales,  Samuel,  139. 

Scandinavian,  12 f  n. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  A.,  defmirion  in 
ill-,  narrative  of  fJhicago,   109. 

Schuyler  County,  111.,  loi  n. 

Schuyler,  Robert,  37,  39,  106. 

Scott  County,  III.,  99  n,  loi  n. 


Scoville,  Hiram  I  [.  &  Sons,  53  n. 

Scoville,  William  H.,  death,  53  n. 

Secor,  Charles,  125. 

Se-kaw-kwaw,  113. 

Semple,  James,  97:  succeeded  by  S. 
A.  Douglas  in  U.-vS.  senate,  20  n; 
ex-senator,  inventor  of  vagary  of  run- 
ning locomotives  on  ordinary  roads, 
105. 

"Senate  Journal,  111..  "  accredited,  7 in. 

Senate,  U.-S.,  32,  38  n. 

vSevers,  Janies,  132. 

Sewage,  system  at  Pullman,  iiS. 

Seymour,  Jas.,  52  n;  engineer-in-chief 
Galena-and-Chic- Union  R.R.,  52. 

Seymour,  William  IL,  52'n. 

Shakespeare,  62. 

Shawanese,  123. 

Shawneetown,  111.,  I3n,  26n,  43,  73n. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  149;  accredited, 

143- 

Sheahan,  James  Washington,  32. 

She-gahg,  no. 

She-gaug-ga-winzhe,  1 10. 

Shelby  Co.,  111.,  18;  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of,  19 ;  addressed  by  Judge 
Breese,  20. 

Shelbyville,  111.,  30,  80,  84. 

Shields,  Gen.  James,  y-^,  64,  65,  75, 
90,  92  n;  sketch  of,  33  n;  tendered 
public  dinner,  35. 

Shili-gau-ga-win/.he,   1 10. 

Shobonier,  152. 

Shobonier  Station,  derivation,  152. 

Sildey,  Solomon,  124. 

Sigel,  Gen.  Franz,  sketch  of,  129. 

Sigel  Station,  derivation,  129.  ; 

Sikag,  no. 

Sinzheim,  Baden,   129. 

Skinner,  Mark,  32.  32  n. 

Smith,  J.  Condit,   127. 

Smith,  Rol)ert,  73  n,  97. 

Southern-Cross  R.  R.,  99. 

South-Lawn  Stati<;n,  119, 

South  Parks,  1 14,   115. 

S. -Carolina  R.R.,  7;  charter  granted; 
first  road  built  expressly  for  locomo- 
tive power;  portion  of  road  in  o[)er- 
ation  in  P'eb.,  1829;  experimental 
track  with  mule -power;  plan  for 
active  ojierations  and  loan  from 
State,  5;  fir.^t  sod  turned;  sail-power 
used;  steam-power  introduced;  hr-,t 
locomotive  constructed  in  U.S.  built 
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for;  completed  Oct.  2,  1833,  ^^'^ 
was  longest  in  the  world ;  first  to 
carry  U.S.  mail,  6. 

Spragiie,  Gov.  ^^'m.  of  R.I.,  1 15. 

Spring-Creek  Station,  derivation,  125. 

Springfield,  III.,  13,  24,  25  n.  45,  73  n, 
90,  99,  loi,  104,  105,  106,  125  n, 
150;  railroad  to,  23,  31 ;  road  from 
Alton  to;  road  from  to  Joliet,  50; 
first  railroad  in  State  built  from  to 
Meredosia,  99 ;  road  between  and 
Jacksonville,  102;  road  completed 
second  time  to,  106;  time  on  rail- 
road from  to  Naples,  5  hours,  107. 

Spriti^jicld  yoiirnal,  formerly  Sanga- 
vio  Journal,  130;  speed  possible  on 
railroad,  24;  see  Saiiga/no  Joiirnal. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  34,  128. 

Sprju>e,  W.  T.,  131. 

St.  Charles  Road,  111.,  53. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  11,  39  n;  act  passed 
for  survey  of  route  for  canal  or  rail- 
road in  ;  commis^ioncrs  appointed 
to  make  survey,  9;  railroad  in  to  be 
finished,  15;   150. 

St.  Clair  R.R.  Co.  chartered;  succeeds 
to  the  Coal-Mine-Bluff  R.R. ;  name 
changed  to  Pittsburg  R.  R.-and-Coal 
Co  ,  15;  see  Coal-Mine-Bluff  R.R. 

St.  Clair  River,  Mich.,  I20n. 

St.  Gregory  of  'i'ours,  149. 

St.  John's  Station,  derivation,  134. 

St.  John's  Well,  3. 

.St.  Lawrence  route,  55. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  69,  95,  96, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  9,  II,  I  in,  12,  14,  15, 
31,  39  n,  45  n,  55,  106,  130. 

St.  Louis,- Alton-and-Cliicago  R.  R., 
name  of  Chic, -Alton,  and-St. Louis 
R.R.  changed  to;  name  changed  to 
Chicago -and -Alton  R.  14.,  50;  see 
Chicago-and-Alton  R.R. ;  Chicago, - 

.    Alton, -and-St.  Louis  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  -  Alton,  -  and  -  Terre  -  Haute 
R.R.,  149. 

St.  Loui-,- Vandal ia, -and -'ler re- Haute 

R.k.,  128. 

Stage-coaches,  61. 
Sidndard,  Henton,  111.,  63. 
State  liank  of  Illin  ,»i<^,  25  n. 
State  Normal  University,  145. 
Slate  Regis ter,  82,  90, 
iJtatistics  of  death   by  accident  com- 
pared to  deaths  by  railroads,  61-2. 


Stephenson  Co.,  111.,  140. 
Stephenson,    George,    4 ;    engineer  of 

Hetton  R'y,  3;  birth  and  death,  31?, 
Stephenson,  James  W.,  100. 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  52  n. 
Stockton -and -Darlington   Line;   fir-t 

passenger  line  in  England;  authority 

to  build;  first  rail  laid;  opened  f^r 

traffic;  length,  3. 
Stone  River,  102  n;  battle  of,  loS. 
Storrow,  S.  A.,  definit'n  of  Chic,  \0). 
Stuart,  David,  46. 
Stuart,  James,  author  of  "Three  Vcar< 

in  North  America,"  152. 
vSturges,  Jonathan,  37,  39. 
vStuve,  Bernard,  20,  20 n;  error  in  lu- 

"  History  of  Illinois,"  46. 
Sublette  Station,  derivation,  142. 
Summit,  Cook  Co.,   ion. 
Sumner,  Charles,  I26n. 
Sunderland,  Eng.,  3. 
Swaran,  Ireland,  140. 


Tabor,  Hawk  (.\:  Co.,  lessees  of  Hyde- 
Park  House,  114. 

Tamaroa  Station,  derivation,  134. 

Tamarouas  Indians,  134. 

Tanner,  John,  no. 

Tapton  Rark,  Eng.,  3  n. 

Taylor,  Samuel  Staats,  138. 

'i'aylor,  Thomas  S.,  138. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  94  n,  98,  150- 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  122  n. 

Terre-IIaute-and-Alton  R.R.,  12S. 

Texas,  59,  loi  n. 

Thevenot,  Melchisedech,  144. 

Thomasboro  Station,  derivation,  12^. 

Thomas,  John,  126. 

Thomas,  "judge  William,  84,  100. 

Thornton,  119. 

"Three  Years  in  North  America,"  ac- 
credited, 152. 

Thurber,  Erancis  B.,  59. 

Thurman,  Allen  B.,  59. 

Tilley,  J.  W.,  133. 

Tillies^  Chicago,  102  n. 

Tinsley  &  Co.,  105. 

Toledo, -Wab'sh,-&-West'n  R.R.,107. 

Tolono  Station,  derivation  ;  legend 
concerning,  127. 

'i'onica  Station,  derivation,  143. 

Tonica  Indians,  143. 

Tonti  Station,  derivation,  131. 
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Tonty,  Chevalier  Henri  de,  131.  | 

Topping,  E.  H.,  133. 
Towiaches  Indians,  149.  ! 

Tramway  Horse,  four  miles  of,  built,  ! 

Transylvania,  Ky.,  102  n. 

Tremont  (Tazewell  Co.),  26  n.  1 

Tremont  House,  Chicago,  113;  death  | 
of  S.  A.  Douglas  at,  20  n.  j 

"Tuck  Chicago,"  11,3. 

Tuck  Choe-ca-go,  113.  ! 

Tucker,  J.  F.,  123.  j 

Tucker  Station,  123. 

Tunica  Indians,  143. 

Tunica  Inland,  143. 

Turchin,  Gen.  John  Basil,  46,  133; 
sketch  of,  46  n. 

Turin,  Italy,  126. 

Turner,  John  iJice,  32,  53,  62;  death 
of,  32  n. 

Turnpike -Koad  Co.;  Rushville  and 
Beard.>town,  incorporated,  12. 

Turnpike-Road  Co.;  Springfield  and 
Alton,  incorporation  of,  1 1  ;  com- 
missioners appointed  ;  power  to 
build  railroad,   12. 

Tuscola  Station,  derivation,  128. 

U. 

Ullin  Station,  named  after  L'llin,   137. 

L'nion  College,  33  n. 

Union  County,  111.,   iS. 

Union  Foundry  and  Pulhnau  Car- 
Wheel  Works,  117. 

Union-Pacihc  Kailioad,  36. 

University,  111.  Industrial,  endo\\inent 
by  I.-C.  R.  R.,  and  by  Champaign 
Co.,  126. 

Upper  Mississippi,  6g;  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  the,  81. 

Urbana,  Ohio,   120. 

Utica,  111.,  a.-5  termination  of  canal,  18. 


\  ance,  John  W .,  100. 

\'andalia,  lil.,    11,   18,  20,  30,  80,  S3, 

84,  92;  action  of  legislature  at,  19; 

seat  of  government  of  State,   150. 
Vandalia    hilelli:^e)iccr,    succterlect    by 

///.  iHtdlr^eiiccr,  150;  see  ///.  Intel- 

ligencrr. 
\'andalia    station,   named   after   \'an- 

dals,  150. 
\'an  Epp-,  Mr^.  Iddena,  142. 


VanNortwick,  John,  62,  62  n;  origi- 
nal projector  of  Galena-and-Chic- 
Union  R.  R. ;  extract  from  letter  of, 
53  n. 

VanRenssalear,  Steph.,  procures  char- 
ter for  Mohawk-and- Hudson  R.  R., 
4;  sketch  of,  4n. 

Veech,  William  A.,  124. 

Vera  Station,  named  after  lera — true, 
150. 

Vermillion  Co.,  111.,  100. 

Vermont,  27  n. 

Vernon  Station,  derivation,   152. 

Vernon,  W^illiam,  152. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  46. 

Villa-Ridge  Station,  derivation,  137. 

Vinton,  Samuel  F.,  86. 

Volunteers,  Thirteenth  111.,  46 n. 

Volunteers,  Nineteenth  111.,  46 n. 

W. 

Wabash,  17. 
Wabash  R.  R.  Co.,  25  n. 
Wabash-and-Mississippi  Railroad,  19; 
advocacy  of  by  S.  Breese,  16-9,  20. 
Wabash,-  St.  Eouis,  -  and  -  Pacific  R'y, 
107;  comprises  Gt.-West.  R'y  Co.  of 
'59,  25;  see  Gt.-West.  R'y  Co.  of '59. 
W^adams'-Grove  Station,  140. 
Waddams,   Seth,  140. 
Waddams,  William,  140. 
Waite,  W^iUiam  Smith,  16;  birtli  and 
death;  one  of  earliest  advocates  of 
railroads  in  Illinois,  i6n;  originator 
of  idea  of  E-C.  R.  R.,  93  n. 
Walker,  Eanphier  ct,  editors  ///.  State 

R'gister,  64;  see  ///.  State  Register. 
W'alker  Station,  derivation,  148. 
W^alker,  J.  W.,  14S. 
Wapello,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  146-7. 
Wapello  Station,  derivation,  146, 
War  of  the   Rebellion,  27  n,  33  n,  45. 
Warren,  Peter,  71  n. 
Warren  Station,  derivation,  140. 
i  Warsaw,  Ind.,  99. 
j  Washburne,  l-Tihu  Benj.,  59,  70,  72. 
:  Wa^,hington,    D.C,     I  in,   27  n,  45  n, 
I      47  n,  65,  80,  84,  86,  9c,  102  n,  126. 
Washington  Co.,  111.,  18. 
:  Wa-^hington,  (Jeorge,  134,  137. 
I  Washington  Seminary,    111.,  endowed 

by  L-C.   K.R.,  133. 
j  Water- Works,  Pullman,   118. 
I  Watkin,  Sir  lOflward,  60  n. 
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Watson,  George,  129,  137. 

Watson  Station,  derivation,   129. 

Watson  &  Moore,  105. 

Wear  River,  3. 

Webster,  Daniel,  3Sn,  9S,  126  n. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  passenger  on  first 
train,  4;  sketch  of,  4n. 

Weldon,  111.,  53. 

Wells  Street,  Chicago,  derivation,  127. 

Wells,  Capt.  William,   127. 

Wenona  Station,  derivation,  144. 

Wenonah,  ([notation  from  Longfellow 
concerning,  144. 

Wentworth,  John,  20  n,  27  n,  34,  40, 
64,  73n,  S9,  97,  I22n;  mention,  40n; 
cites  "Hist,  of  Ft.  Dearborn,"  52n. 

Wesleyan  University,  146. 

Westchester  Township,  i2on. 

Western-Union  R. R.  Co.  of  111.;  how 
formed;  now  part  of  Chic. , -Mil., -tS:- 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  49;  see  C.,-M.,-&- 
St.P.  R.R. 

Western-Union  R.  R.  Co.  of  Wis. ;  how 
formed;  consolidated  with  Western- 
Union  R.R.  Co.  of  Illinois,  49;  see 
Western- Union  R.R.  Co.  of  111. 

Wetautr  Station,  derivation,  137. 

Wheatland,  111.,  148. 

Whistler,  Mrs.  Jno.  Harrison,  formerly 
Esther  Bailly,   122  n. 

Whitesborough,  N.Y.,  33  n. 

Whiteside  (County,  111.),  71  n. 

Whiteside,  John  I).,  appointed  railr'd 
agent,   104. 

Wicker,  Joel  Ilo.xie,  Ilortense  Bailly 
is  wift;  of,  122  n. 

Willard,  Elijah,  100. 

Willard's  Hotel,  70. 


Williamsburg,  \'a.,  46  n. 
Wilson  County,  Tcnn.,  i 
Wilson,  Edward  E.,   1 10. 
Wilson,  John,    107. 
Wilson's  Siding,  tier 
Wilson,  W.  B.,  152, 
Winnebhiek,  140. 
Winthrop,  Robert  Charles. 


vation,   is2. 


126. 


Wisconsin,  50;  granger-law  rep'led,  5S. 

Wis.-Superior  R.R.  Co,  of  Wis.,  con- 
solidated with  Chic, -St,  Paul, -ann- 
Eond-du-Lac  R.R.  Co.;  see  Chic- 
vSt.  Paul,-and-Eond-du-L,ic  R.R. 

Wolf  Point  (Chicago),  ion. 

Wollaston,  disaster  at,  62. 

Wood,  Rev.  Josiah,  135. 

Woodbridge," William,^  66,  67,  77,  7S. 

Woodford  County,  Ky.,  144. 

Woodford  Station,  derivation,  144. 

Woodrome,  James,  133. 

^Voosung  Station,  named  after  Woo- 
sung  in  China,  141. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  52  n. 

Wright,  Joel,  100. 

Wright,  John  S.,  35;  death  of,  350. 

Wylam,  Eng.,  birthplace  of  deori^c 
Stephenson,  3  n. 

Wyman,  John  15.,  46;  l)irlh  and  death 
of,  46  n.  . 


Y, 

\'ates,  IJov.  Richard,  45,  90 
ber  of  congress,  governor, 
and  death,  45  n. 

^'oung,  Richard  M.,  64. 


n;  mem- 
senator. 
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FERGUS'     MISTORICxlJL    SERIBvS 

Klil.ATIN*^    TC» 


I. — Annals  of  Chicago.  A  Lecture  by  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  Esq.,  $  25 
2. — Chicago  Directory  for  1839.  vSketch  of  City.  By  Robert  PY-rgus,  50 
3. — The  Last  of  the  Ilhnois;  Origin  of  the  Prairies.  J.  D,  Calon,  25 
4. — Slavery  in  Illinois.     By  lion.   William  IL  Brown  of  Chicago,  25 

5.— Early  Settlers  of  Chicago,  Sketches.  Part  L  By  W.  H.  Bushnell,  25 
6.— Early  Settlers  of  Chicago,  Sketches.     Part  IL  25 

7,  8. — Early  Chicago.  Two  Lectures  by  John  Wentworth,  LL.  1).,  each,  33 
9. — Future  of  Chicago,  by  Henry  P.roun;  Its  Rise  and  Progress,  by 

James  A.  .Mar-hall;  Chicago  in  1836,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  25 

10. — Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Historical  Society,  25 

II. — Early  Medical  Chicago.     By  James  Xcvins  Hyde,   A.M.,  M.D..      50 
12.— Illinois  in  the  18th   Century.     Kaskaskia  and  its  Parish  Re- 
cords; Old  Fort  Chartres;   Col.  John  Todd's  Record  Book. 
Read  before  the  Cliicago  IIi>t.  Soc.      By  Ldw.  G.  Mason,  Esq.,      50 
13. — Recollections  of  Early  Illinois.     By  Hon.  Joseph  Gillespie,  50 

14. — The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Chicago;   Early  History  of 
Illinois;    Early    Society    in    Southern   Illinois;    Reminis- 
cences of  the  Illinois-Bar  Forty  Years  Ago;    First  Mur- 
der Trial  in  Iroquois  Co.  for  the  First  Murder  in  Cook  Cc.     50 
15. — Lincoln,  by  Hon.  L  \.  Arnold:  Douglas,  by  Hon.  Jas.  W.  Sheahan,  25 
16.— Early  Chicago — Fort  Dearborn.      By  John  Wentworth,  LL.  D.,        75 
17. — William  B.  Ogden  ;   and   Early  Days.     By  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,     40 
18,— Chicago  River-and-Harbor  Convention,  July,  1847.  Compiled,    i.oo 
19. — Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago.     By  Charles  Cleaver,  Esq.,  25 

20. — A  Winter  in  the  West.      Bv  C.  >"enno  Hoffman,  Esq.      I'ortrait,       30 
21. — ^John  Dean  Caton,  1,1.. 1).,  cx-Chief-Justice  of  111.,  .Sketch  of,  25 

22 — Early  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Bar,  by  Hon.  L  N.  Arnold;  Early 
B(  nch  and  Bar  of  Central  Illinois,  by  Hon.  Jas.  C.  Conkling  of 
Springfield,    111.;    The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer,  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne.     Part  I.     loS  p.;  8vo.,    75       Royal  Svo.  (Bar- Ass.  Ed.),    i.oo 
23 — Early  Illinois   Railroads.      i!y  \\'ni.  K.  Ackerman,  etc.  i.iX) 

24. —  Hon.  John  Wentworth's  Congressional  Reminiscences.  75 

25. — Chicago  Business  Directory  for  1846.     l^y  J.  W.  Norris.  50 

26.- -Aborigines  of  the  Ohio  Valley.    By  Wm.  H.  Harrir^on,  Pre.-^'t  L.  S. 
X(jtes  by  i-'.dw.  l-.verett.     Speeches  delivered  at  Pt.  Wayne,  Stq/t. 
4,  '11,  by  Indian  chiefs;  also,  Manners  and  Customs  of  N.-W. 
'  Indians,  from  M.SS.  supposed  to  ha  written  by  Cajjt.  Wm.  Wei  P.      50 
27.-  The  Indians  of  Illinois  and   Indiana.     By  H.  W.  Beckwith,          50 

Reception  to  the  Settlers  of  Chicago — prior  to  1840,  by  the  Calumet 

Club,  May  27,  1879.      Compiled  by  Hon.  John   Wentworth,  50 

My  Own  Times.    By  John  Reynolds,  late  CJov.  of  Illinois,  etc.    Portrait.    7.50 
Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  Discovery  in  1673  to  the  year  1S18. 

By  John  Reynolds,  late  Governor  of  Illinois,  etc.  Portraits.  /// yVr.f,,. 
Martyrdom  of  (E.  !'.)  Lovejoy;  the  Pifc,  Trials,  etc.  By  Henry  Tanner.  2.00 
English  Settlement  in  Edwards  Co.,  111.  By  (Jeo.  I' lower.  Portraits.  5.00 
Sketch  of  Enoch   Long,  an  Illinoi-    i'lonecr.      I'ortraii.  2.00 

The  Edwards  Papers.  Portraits  of  (iov.  X.  Edwards  and  Daniel  P 
Cook,  and  20  fac  .-,iinile  (lithographed)  letters.  Pdited  by  Hon. 
E.  P..  Wa.^hburne.     Cloth,  Svo.,  634  pp.      1.S84.  6.00 

Any  of  th'.-  above  Ijor.k-,  senc  hy  mail  to  .any  p.Trt  of  the  U.  S.,  [iDstp.iid,  on  receipt  of  price 

liy  thf  pr.h'.ishers. 

-Nov.  20ti!,  J884.  I^"<»i-«4  iijm;   I*i*iiitiii4»-  Co.,  C'lii<*:i;Li*o. 
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FERGUS    PRINTING    COPvlPANY,    CHICAGO. 


REYNOLDS'    HISTORY    OF    ILLINOIS. 
My  Own  Times;    Emoradr.g  also  The  Historj-  ofiMy  Life.-    By  John   Reynolds,  Li- 

Gov.  of  II;.,  etc.     Pci-Lrau.     Reprint  of  original  edition  of  i3jS,  with  complete  Inde.v  added.     CloiU  bi\i.-,,. 
Gilc-top;  Side  and  boitoiii  iir.cui;  Antic^ue  Paper-  Pp   4'j'^s  8vp.      1S79.     Edition  of  112  copies.     Price,  $7  ■. 


"^Ve  axe  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Fergus  Print- 
-    -  CompaBT  lias  undertakea  the  -woi-i:  cf-  le- 

:  :.tintr  che  volume  of  i':^.!-.- Own  Times:  enibrac- 

:  also  ilie  Hif^torT  of  iiv-J^ito,"  written  by  tiie. 

.  5  Gov.  John  Ki-ynoids.  *  *  *  Ccj^es  ct 
.  ■  vein  me  Teierred  T>o  are  exceeclint^ly  rare,  p.ua 

t'.ilv  coui<l  be  procvired  at  any  price.  £he 
i\;Hi.'~hcrs  are  rteserviiv;:  of  thanl-LS  for  tiicir 
f^aort.'?  to  rescue  from  oblivinn  a  meritorious 
^ork  like  the  above.~iie/'.?r< '''e  Advocate,  Deo. 
.-,  :ST?.  .         ■  - 

Tins  is  a  reprcduction,  in  an  attractive  forin, 
;._'-!  with  the  artdition  of  a  full  index,  of  a,  book, 
the  Ptnry  of  T.hioh  is  rh  illustration  QJf  tlse  dJtti- 
culrles  which  all  who  have 'devoted  thetnr^elves 
to  M-stnLJciil  invcsti;,'ation  have  had  to  encounter 
ia  this  L-.'.iutry.  Governor  Reynolds wa^;  one  of 
the  n-.cst  yroniinent  tiirnrcs  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  wouid  be  .-^upi'DStd  this  epitome  of 
the  story  of  the  young  day.*  of  the  %vts.:ern 
countrv  v,-ouid  have  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
:N'ot  so'.  Completed  in  1354,  the  first  edition, 
probablv  not  more  tJian  tour.liundred  copie.^, 
was  pviiited  in  a  small  job  ohice  at  Beilevine,  and 
taken  l<y  a  single  book.-eller  of  Chicago,  at  the 
author's  personal  instication.  Nearly  the  whole 
edition  v.a'*  de.stroyed  in  the  ereat  fire  of  l.r<'7. 

Practi''aih  out  of" print,  the  present  volume  is 
rather  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old; 
and  a  creflltable  ouc  ic  is.  The  extensive  rau^'e 
of  politics,  internal  impruveraent,  public  life 
and  j)':rsonal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
thi.s  bulky  volume,  render  oven  a  slight  analysis 
Impossible.  It  is  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
abounds  in  det.-.ils  of  purelv  local  value,  but  it 
contains  al.-io  a  mass  of  information  which  the 
enquirer  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Abov<;  fill  it  IS  stamped  with  an  originality  and 
tndividaulity  which  set  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  we-'.ern  man. — Marj.  of  Am.  JIist.,Xn}S.  iboO. 

The  voar  I8OJ  found  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  populous  State  of  Illinois  a  savaire 
wilderness,  with  a  total  white  populatioci— 
Amexican  and  French — of  about  2,1100  scattered 
thronuch'  ut  it.s  domain.  Of  these  it  is  esti- 
mated tl.at  tlie  Fit-nch  Creoles  mimlere'l  sorae 
l/.i'j*>,  and  The  ne^rrres  (slaves  and  ireemeni 
about  iuo  more.  The  white  colonics  cvtcnded 
in  sparse  .~ettleraent?-,  from  Kaskaskia,  fifty 
.miles  01  ruore,  to  Cahokia,  and  back  ^-a.st  from 
the  Kaska^kii)  river  only  a  Irw  mile.s.  The  colo- 
nies of  i\'i^kaskia,  Tuikey  Hill,  the  New  r.>csiLn, 
Horse  rrairie,  another  not  far  from  Kaskaskia, 
Pii<^ot's  Fc-rt,  Widttsidt.'  Station,  Belle  Fountain 
anil  another  very  sm;ill  one,  comijrised  all  iLe 
Americtn  .'•ftlicments  in  Illinois  at  thr.t  perio'l. 
Tbelr-  pCi.rilation  was  about  >;0<i  stront',  ail  told. 
This  pcnod  ^n  the  history  of  Illinois  is  nnted 
here,  and  probnbly  v. ill  bo  for  many  ^'encra- 
tiotis,  ,1-  the  tiiae  v/i.-cn  the  pfirerits  of  Gov. 
Jofiii  ICevnolds  iciiiovcd  to  IlliiKjiM  from  'len- 
nesst  e  nuil  added  the  seventh  faraily  '.<■  ihe 
poj/ulanuii  of  a  wljiresett!etiu,nt  two  and  a-half 
rniles  from  Kaskaskia,  Gov.  Reynolds  was  then 
12  yeaj-.s  old.  In  the  volume  b»^fore  its  iif  do- 
scribe-  '!io  conrJi'Jon  of  the  conntry,  the  Ind- 
ians, tt'.fip.'-ivaiion.s  of  the  whites,  their  pi  r,:.'iess 
in  atrri'  ultnre,  e*tucati"n,  uovemment  and  so- 
cial ciiar;tcte!i.»ti.cs  duiiriLr  tlie  next  r.lrjo  years, 
at  con-i'.Jc-rable  iPr.irth,  and  thus  fnrnis^hcs  a 
runfl  of  u-efvil  and  intf  te>  tJn<.'  information. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  •20th  yv  , 
the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six  n.:^ 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  sr  ent  two  ye  ■:  ? 
in  improviua-  his  mind,  retuniiug  to  liiinoi-  i-, 
ISU.    Afterward  he  sttidied  law  at  Knoxviile. 

Then  began  the  War  of  iS12  with  Great  3'ii-- 
ain,  and  then,  too,  the  gro'^^-ing'  State  of  Illiii  ^ 
became  the  theater  of  stiriiug  public  ev-.;. 
which  aave  her  a  proiiiinettt  place  in  the  his;.;  •;  • 
of  the  West.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  ;  ti  i  ■ 
period,  in  el  tiding  the  massticre  at  Chica'io,  t.  • 
destruction  of  Peoria  and  affoirs  ih  that  vici?ri- 
ty,  etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Ter^ir  •• 
01  Illinois,  the  adminhstratiou  cf  t>overn-.:.  l-,v 
wards,  the  i'evision  of  the  l'"-^.    i^ vi  tlio  jl!>: 
Legislature;    Lewis  and.Cla'         ■  .    ■■■ition  t>- 
the  Pacific  co;>st;  the  .  xten  -     - !  •?  settle- 

ments:'the  reign  of  "regulatci.s  itii'!  mob-law; 
the  history  of  religious  (ienorelnatlons  in  liii- 
nois-;  the  professions;  the  history  of  slavery  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  recor;i. 
with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  181S  the  State  Government  wag  formed,  and 
its  progr-ess  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  space  : 
given  to  the  subsetiuent  political  history  ani. 
internal  imi^rovement  of  the  State,  until  t!"- 
breaking  out  of  tire  war  with  the  Winnebai: 
Iiidians.  Several  chapters  are  filled  with  tfv- 
history  of  the  Blackhawk  war  and  its  attend 0; it 
excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  eduo;-.- 
tion  and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receiv'  ■• 
duo  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national  sitt^:i- 
tion  during  his  term  in  Congre>s  from  IS.'ii  t  • 
]8il,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1^:30;  nu: 
pioneer  railroad  operations  in  the  State:  th. 
constructlon  of  the  Illinois -and -Michigan  Ci\- 
nal,  with  other  internal  invproveraents,  'Av.d 
the  history  of  thelvlormoit  troubles  and  exci'.t- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Reynolds'  bof>K. 
It  is  valuable  as  reflecting  the  sp-^rit  of  the  I'so- 
neer  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  record  of  '' 
young  and  enterprising  Slate  struggling ai-'aiu-: 
adverse  circuras^tances,  and  liecoming  one  i.f  \'-'^ 
most  prosiicrous  of  .(imejican  coinmonAVf  ai^■ - 
Nor  Avill  the  private  history  of  (l-ov.  Reynolvt-'- 
the  stur<ly  pioneer  Executive  and  Piepresen'';  • 
tive  of  the  State,  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  V(< 
belongs  to  Ulinois,  because  he  aided  in  )>rin-'i  •  -■ 
her  to  the  present  prosperity  v.drich  shf^  enj;  y  . 
Tie  passed  nearly  half  a  ceiitary  in  prominf;;- 
public  life  in  Illinois— as  Judi/ie  Advocate,  iud." 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  mem)>.jr  of  the  Legi--*-- 
ture,  Govf-rnor,  Congressman,  Canal  Comm..-- 
sioner  and  Sr,eaker  of-  the  Ihinse— and  is  ->■ 
closely,  identitled  with  th(^  State  that  their  h.  -- 
tories\-an  not  be  separated. 

This  volume  was  first  publi^^lled.  bv  Gov.  1;-  :•■ 
nolds  in  l.'^:i:'>,-  The  edition  wms  sr.-'fili.  and  lii  -; 
of  it  was  (lestro\'ed  before  it  av;!-;  soM  in  a  t  r-.'  ;;■ 
ChicaiTO.  'J'hus'it  became  one  of  the  lost  boc-'c- 
of  the  earth.  Fortunately  it  ^vas  not  totally  i  '^^  • 
terminated,  and  now  its  revival  by  the  enter- 
prhHing  Cliieacro  house  who>-G  ir:  print  it  bears  :- 
no  less  irunonant  than  it  i''  gnttifyiug  to  tho  " 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. - 
Chicaqo  ,/n„.r.iaL  Den.  30.  V<'.\ 


JSent    !>>'    mail,  x>Oist-paicl«  on     r<'«'<.-lpt    of    i •«">.<•<.', 
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AUTHOR'S    EXPLANATION 


THIS  lecture  was  prepared  from  a  great  variety  of 
notes,  made  by  the  author  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  upon  them,  as  occasion  might  require, 
whilst  contemplating  a  visit  to  each  of  the  county  seats  of 
counties  that  he  once  represented  in  Congress;  and  where 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  would  be  expected  to  say  some- 
thing of  olden  times  to  the  people. 

His  first  district,  under  the  census  of  1840,  now  embraces 
nineteen  counties.  His  second  district,  under  the  census 
of  1850,  now  embraces  seven  counties,  taking  three  new 
ones  and  throv\-ing  fifteen  of  the  old  ones  into  other  dis- 
tricts. He  represented,  prior  to  the  disruption  of  the  old 
political  parties  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, in  18^4,  what  are  now  twenty- two  counties,  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,300,000  people,  more  than  five- 
twelfths  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  controlling 
fully  two-thirds  of  its  wealth.  Since  he  represented  those 
counties,  many  populous  towns  have  grown  up,  and  some 
of  them  are  more  important  than  their  own  county-seats> 
and  contain  among  their  residents  many  of  his  early  sup- 
porters. These  twenty-two  counties  now  comprise  six 
entire  congressional  districts  and  parts  of  five  others; 
there  being  twenty  districts  in  the  State.  To  visit  and 
address  all  such  communities  and  pass  the  desirable  amount 
of  time  with  them  was  impracticable,  and  his  notes,  col- 
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lected  for  such  occasion,  were  likel}'  to  prove  of  no  account. 

But  having  been  invited  by  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  to  dehver  a  lecture,  and  being  willing  to  assume, 
with  his  fellow-members,  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  keep- 
ing alive  the  interest  in  so  desirable  an  organization  and 
after  consulting  with  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  Society,  he  concluded  to  secure  the  most  capacious 
hall  in  the  City,  with  a  platform  large  enough  to  seat  the 
members  of  the  Society  apart  from  the  main  audience,  and 
thus  give  the  old  residents,  not  members  of  the  Society, 
an  opportunity  to  hear  experiences  which  they  had  so  con- 
fidingly given  him  in  early  life  an  opportunity  to  obtain. 

Since  its  delivery,  Mr.  Robert  Fergus,  a  settler  of  1S39, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  publish  the  lecture  as  one  of 
his  "Historical  Series,"  the  author,  in  order  to  make  it,  to 
a  greater  extent,  conform  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Fergus,  in 
publishing  his  Series,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  general 
objects  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  has  added  many 
notes  and  an  appendix,-  which  ma}^  make  some  parts  of 
the  lecture  more  readily  understood,  and  bring  to  the 
front  the  names  of  the  men  who  assisted  in  nominating 
him  for  Congress,  whilst  exhibiting  the  obsolete  plat- 
forms which  divided  parties  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri -Compromise  act. 

The  author  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  present  post-office 
address  of  any  of  the  delegates  mentioned  in  Appendix 
A,  now  living,  or  of  some  of  their  descendants,  if  de- 
ceased; and  the  same  will  be  published  in  the  next 
edition,  if  one  should  be  required. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REMINISCENCES 

BY 

JOHN  WENTWORTH. 


^^X  the  evening  of  i6tli  March,  1882,  promptly  at  7  o'clock, 
the  doors  of  Central  Music  Hall  (s.-e.  corner  of  State  and 
Randolph  Streets)  were  thrown  open  to  the  already-crowded  lob- 
bies, and  daring  the  time  this  immense  audience  were  taking  their 
seats,  the  organ,  Mrs.  James  B.  Runnion  presiding,  pealed  forth 
many  old-time  melodies,  concluding  with  "Auld  Lang  Syne''; 
whereupon,  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society — its  members  being  seated  u[)on  the  stage — 
after  announcing  that  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  would  deliver  the 
next  address,  "Gladstone  and  Bright, ""  before  the  Society  at  its 
hall,  upon  the  Xorth-Side,  said: 

"The  speaker  of  this  evening,  Col.  Wentworth,  tlie  best-known 
man  in  the  Xorth-West,  needs  no  introduction  to  this  representa- 
tive and  crowded  audience,  who  well  know  whom  they  came  to 
hear.'' 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Wentworth  arose,  and  thus  addressed  the  vast 
assemblage : 

Mr.  President,  and   Gentlemen  of  the  Chicack)  Histori- 
cal  Society;    Early   Settlers   of  Chicago,  their 
Children  and  Grandchildren: 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  4th  December, 
1843,  and  was  not  only  the  youngest,*  but  the  least  experienced 
of  all  the  members,  never  having  been  at  the  capital  of  my  State, 
nor  seen  any  legislative  body  in  session.     Illinois  was  then  a 
frontier  state.     All  north  was  known  as  Wisconsin  Territory,  and 

*  Mr.  Wentworth,  born  5th  March,  1815,  would  not  have  been  28  years 
of  age  had  the  session  commenced,  as  it  was  possible,  by  a  presidential  procla- 
mation on  tlie  4th  March,  1 843,  and  had  tlic  election  not  been  delayed  one 
year  in  consequence  of  the  sltnv  progress  in  the  census  returns.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  sent  to  Congress  from  Illinois,  except 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  first  member  of  Congress  after  the  admission  of  Illinois 
into  the  Union  in  181 8,  and  for  whom  Cook  County  was  named. 
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all  west,  as  for  south  as  the  Missouri  line,  was  Iowa  Territory. 
We  had  no  Pacific  possessions.  Texas  had  not  been  acquired, 
and  Florida  was  but  a  territory.  My  district  extended  from  the 
Wisconsin  state-line  to  the  Springfield  district  at  the  south;  em- 
bracing Princeton,  LaSalle,  Bloomington,  Urbana,  and  Danville; 
a:  d^  from  the  Indiana  state-line  to  the  Rock-River  Valley  at  the 
west. 

My  Congressional  terms  embraced  every  crisis  in  the  slavery 
agitation,  beginning  with  tlie  discussion  respecting  the  propriety 
of  annexing  Texas  and  ending  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  establishing  the  equality  of  all  persons  before 
the  law.  My  Illinois  colleagues'^  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
were  all  new  members.  I  think  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
Washington  before,  and  I  had  had  but  even  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  only  two  of  them.  In  view  of  my  frontier  residence, 
the  speaker  placed  me  upon  the  Committee  upon  Territories,  and 
I  was  the  only  Northwestern  man  upon  it.  I  had  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  upon  that  committee  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  wilds 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  extending  to  the  British  Possessions  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

As  the  infant  of  the  House,  I  intended  to  assume  the  role  of 
modesty,  and  profit  by  the  speaking  of  others.  But  upon  my 
ninth  day,  before  a  single  one  of  my  colleagues  had  said  "Mr. 
Speaker!''  Senator  Breese  informed  me  that  he  was  intending  that 
day  to  announce  the  death  of  Senator  McRobertst  in  the  Senate, 
who  had  died  in  vacation,  and,  as  he  lived  in  Danville,  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  must  do  the  same  in  the  House.  I  had  never  seen  Judge 
McRoberts,  and  knew  but  little  of  him ;  but  I  hurried  around 
among  my  colleagues  and  gathered  what  information  I  could,  and 
did  my  best  to  make  myself  ready  for  the  resolutions  of  Judge 
Breese,  when  tliey  should  be  sent  over  from  the  Senate.     Thus 

*  The  names  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  colleac'ues,  durin;:^  the  period  covered  by 
this  Address,  are  t,Mven  in  Appendix  A,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  delegates 
to  the  conventions  v/hich  nominated  him,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  thereby. 

i  Samuel  McR(>berts  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mitcliie,  in  Monroe  County, 
Illinoi?,  20th  ]-ebruary,  1 799;  was  the  first  Circuit-Court  clerk  of  tliat  county, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  the  sixtli  General  Assembly  from  the 
district  composed  of  Monroe,  < 'linton,  and  \Vabash  Counties,  in  182S.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  U.  S.  district- Attorney  for  Illinois;  Receiver  of 
I'ublic  -Moneys  at  JJaiwille;  and  Solicitor  of  (ienera!  Land-Oftice  at  "Washing- 
ton. In  184  I,  he  AX  as  elected  L'nited  States  Senator,  and,  after  serving  through 
the  Twenty-.seveiith  Congress,  he  died  on  )iis  way  home,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  a  cold  contracted  in  crossing  the  mountains,  27th  March,  1843.  '"^^^ 
Coni^rcisional  Glohe,  13th  Decemljer,  1843,  He  was  Ijrother  of  Hon.  Josiah 
McRoberts,  now  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Joliet. 
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Tiiy  congressional  career  began,  and  upon  the  20th  December,  I 
began  my  work  for  Chicago  by  giving  notice  that  I  would  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  Port  of  Entry  here. 

"Washington  was,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  slave-mart  in  the 
United  States.  Within  sight  of  the  capitol,  not  far  from  the  lower 
^ate,  and  near,  if  not  upon,  the  land  where  the  public  garden  now 
is,  was  p  building  with  a  large  yard  around  it,  enclosed  with  a 
high  fer  je.  Thither  slaves  were  brought  from  all  the  slave-hold- 
ing region,  like  cattle  to  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  and  locked  up 
until  sold.  There  were  regular  auction  days  for  those  not  dis- 
posed of  at  private  sale.  The  Chicago  Fire  destroyed  a  hard 
cracker  which  I  had  preserved  as  a  specimen  by  which  purchasers 
tested  the  age  of  slaves.  And  to  this  day,  if  there  is  anything 
that  the  average  Southern  nei^^ro  does  not  know,  it  is  his  own  afie. 
The  slaves  were  placed  upon  a  block,  and,  when  a  question  arose 
as  to  age,  the  auctioneer  requested  them  to  bite  from  a  cracker, 
Avhich  all  slave  auctioneers  kept  for  such  occasions.  The  theor_y 
was  that  while  a  sla\'e  could  masticate  well  he  could  work. 
Nearly  all  the  labor  of  Washington  was  performed  by  slaves, 
many  of  whom  were  hired  from  the  neighboring  States.  The 
slaves  were  expected  to  collect  their  wages  monthly  and  take 
them  home  on  some  Saturday  night. 

One  morning,  I  missed  my  boots,  and  whei  I  went  for  the 
bootblack,  he  was  missing  also.  After  a  few  days,  I  saw  a  pro- 
cession of  captured  slaves,  who  had  sought  their  liberty  in  a 
Potomac  schooner,'^  chained  two-and-two,  conducted  toward  the 
slave-pen;  and  there  I  noticed  my  bootblack  trudging  along  in 
my  boots.  1  had  made  a  successful  canvass  for  Congress  in  those 
boots,  but  they  failed  the  slave  in  his  canvass  for  freedom.  He 
was  sold  for  the  Southern  market,  as  was  customary  with  captured 
fugitives,  and  my  boots  went  with  him.  But  whether  they  were 
worn  out  by  him  upon  some  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton  plantation,  or 
by  his  new  master,  it  was  useless  for  me  to  inquire.  I  was  a 
Democrat  in  those  days.  An  anti-slavery  friend,  who  stood  by 
•me  at  the  time,  observed  that  the  slave  ought  to  have  known  that 
if  he  ever  got  into  Democratic  boots  he  would  have  to  go  South, 
whereas,  if  he  had  only  stolen  his  boots  instead  of  mine,  they 
would  have  landed  him  safely  in  Canada. 

*  From  the  National  Era  (anti-.slavery  organ),  published  at  Washington 
City,  dated  Thursday,  20lh  April,  1X48:  "Last  Saturday  night,  we  learn, 
some  seventy  or  eigiity  slaves  escaped  from  this  place,  in  a  sloop,  or  schooner, 
and  proceeded  down  t!ie  river.  The  fact  was  not  discovered  until  the  next 
•day,  when  a  steamboat  wa-.  despatched  in  pursuit.  The  fugitives,  together 
nvith  three  white  men,  who  navigated  the  craft,  were  caught,  brought  back, 
•and  imprisoned. " 
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I  entered  Congress  under  one  vice-president,  John  Tyler;  served 
under  another,  Millard  Fillmore;  and  came  out  under  another, 
Andrew  Johnson.  It  has  been  the  mission  of  all  our  prev'ious 
vice-presidents,  when  acting  as  presidents,  to  deeply  impress  upon 
the  country  the  terrible  loss  it  met  with  in  the  death  of  the 
president. 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  person  to  announce  to  a 
vice-president  the  death  of  a  president.  His  own  handkerchief 
seemed  sutiicient  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  ask  for  mine.  It  happened  in  this  way:  Sir  llenry 
L.  Bulwer,""  the  British  minister,  had  informed  me  that  the  Mor- 
mons of  this  country  had  applied  to  the  British  Government  for 
permission  to  settle  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  he  had  been  in- 
s'  ucted  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  their  customs,  principles^ 
general  character,  and  ultimate  designs.  He  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany the  Mormon  agent,  Almon  W.  Babbitt,t  who,  at  one  time,, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  to  his  house  to  a. 
private  dinner,  and  assist  him  and  his  lady  in  propounding  leading, 
questions. 

Sir  Henry  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  wines,  and  the 
Mormon  was  a  good  drinker;  and  he  proved  himself  the  equal 

*  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  brother  of  the  novelist,  born  in  1804,  died  in- 
Naples,  23d  May,  1872.  He  was  the  British  Minister  to  this  country  fion> 
1849  to  1852,  during  which  time,  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  was  negotiated. 

t  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  agent  for  the  Mormons  before  the  Territory  of 
Utah  was  organized;  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Utah  Territory,  30th 
June,  i**^53,  and  served  until,  it  is  suj^posed,  he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians,. 
or  some  Mormons  who  had  prejudices  against  him,  some  time  about  1857; 
his  succe.s-or  having  been  appointed  6th  August,  1S57.  Mr.  Babbitt  left  Fort 
Kearney,  6th  September,  1856,  to  go  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  was  never  heard 
from  afterward.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives, 
from  Hancock  Co.,  in  1844. 

"Territory  of  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake. 

"Adolph  Razin,  of  the  City  and  County  of  Salt  Lake,  and  Territory  of." 
Utah,  being  tlrst  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says:  'My  name  is  Adoiphi 
Razin;  I  was  formerly  known  in  the  Alormon  Church  as  Abraham  Levy;  that, 
heretofore  I  iiiade  an  affidavit  charging  one  (jeorge  Q,  Cannon  with  directing 
me  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder  upon  one  Almon  W.  Babbitt,  whicli  said 
affidavit  this  affiant  is  informed  is  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  \Vashington.  I  am  informed  that  the  said  George  Q,  Cannon  states 
that  he  was  in  California  at  the  time  Mr.  Babbitt  was  kdled.  That  is  proba- 
bly true;  but  he  was  in  Ikah  Territory  at  the  time  this  counsel  referred  to  was 
given  in  regard  to  the  killing — to  wit:  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  March, 
1855,  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  killed  in  the  following  year,  I  think  in  July/ 
or  August,  1856.  A.  Ra/in.' 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ist  day  of  May,  A.D.  1874. 

"  W.  P.  Api'LEBY,  Notary  Public,  Salt  Lake  County.  '*' 
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of  all  three  of  us  in  diplomacy.  He  solicited  questions  of  every 
kind,  answered  them  as  he  pleased,  and  asked  for  more.  He 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  Mormons.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
in  them.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  stay  among  them  if  there 
was.  But  the  Mormons  did  not  obtain  Vancouver,  and  to  this 
day,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  British  territory  where  a  polygamist  can 
live. 

As  we  vrere  leaving,  Sir  Henry  proposed  to  accompany  us  and 
call  at  the  White  House  and  inquire  for  the  president's  health,  and 
we  passed  the  vice-president.  Upon  our  reaching  the  White 
House  we  were  informed  that  the  president  had  just  ceased  to 
breathe.  On  my  way  home,  I  overtook  the  vice-president  and 
told  him  the  news.  It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  uncharitable  to 
describe  a  vice-president's  feelings  under  such  circumstances. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  I  saw  him  inaugurated,  and  he  commenced 
removing  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  more  summarily  than  Vice- 
President  Tyler  did  those  of  President  Harrison  or  Johnson  of 
President  Lincoln.  His  grief  at  the  death  of  the  president  was 
assuaged  in  that  way. 

Gen.  Taylor  undoubtedly  lost  his  life  by  presiding  at  a  Fourth- 
of-July  celebration,  during  a  long  open-air  speech  of  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Foote,*  senator  from  Mississippi.  It  was  one  of  the  w  irmest 
of  the  not'  A  warm  days  of  Washington.  A  small  and  poorly- 
shaded  stand  had  been  erected  upon  the  open  ground,  and  the 
president  and  the  orator  were  the  only  ones  who  continued  to 
occupy  it.  For  over  two  hours,  Foote  continued  to  speak,  and 
there  was  no  way  that  Gen.  l\aylor  could  even  temporarily  leave 
the  stand  without  being  noticed  by  the  orator;  and,  as  they  were 
political  opponents,  his  departure  from  the  stand  would  have  been 
considered  a  discourtesy.  It  was  new  business  for  Gen.  Taylor 
to  sit  out  one  of  Foote"s  speeches  in  a  hot  day  like  that.  He  had 
been  forty  years  in  military  service,  and  almost  entirely  on  the 
frontier;  and  he  had  become  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance and  freedom  from  all  -sickness.  He  had  been  in  many  In- 
dian battles  before  he  won  his  laurels  at  Palo  Ako,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista.  But  now  he  was  compelled 
to  stand  a  new  test.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  retreated. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  retreat,  and  so  lie 
had  to  sit  through  that  S[;eech — he  must  "fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  took  all  summer.''  At  length,  Foote's  i)hysical  endurance 
gave  out  but  not  his  words.     I  saw  Gen.  Taylor  ascend  the  steps. 

*  Henry  Stewart  Foote  was  electefl  senator  from  Mi.Shi.ssi]-)pi  in  1847,  and 
served  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  to  become  governor.  He  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  20lh  >Lay,  1880,  aged  So  years. 
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with  his  proverbial  elasticity,  and  I  saw  him  descend  with  appar- 
ent exhaustion.  He  Ayas  taken  to  the  White  House  to  come  out 
no  more.  On  the  9th,  he  was  a  corpse,  and  there  was  a  political 
revolution:  his  appointees  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
more  partisan  friends  of  the  vice-president,  Millard  Fillmore. 
The  administration  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  so  short  that  it  is  seldom 
alluded  to.  Yet  it  commended  itself  to  public  approbation  for  its 
signal,  eftbrts  to  institute  a  reform  which  his  successors  have  ig- 
nored. He  would  listen  to  no  applications  for  oftice,  but  referred 
them  at  once  to  the  appropriate  cabinet  ofticer.  Gen.  Taylor 
considered  himself  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  his  cabi- 
net and  he  held  the  head  of  each  department  responsible  for  its 
conduct,  and  he  thought  that  head  should  select  its  own  instru- 
mentalities. 

Few  persons  who  have  never  visited  Washington  can  form  any 
conception  of  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  Executive  is  consumed 
with  applications  for  office.  Persons  desiring  no  office  often  wish 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President,  and,  after  waiting  a  long 
time  in  the  ante-room  and  seeing  many  persons  still  ahead  of 
them,  they  often  give  the  matter  up  in  disgust. 

If  his  cabinet  did  not  make  judicious  ones  it  was  a  good 
reason  for  his  reorganizing  his  cabinet.  Under  his  policy, 
access  to  the  President  was  always  clear.  I  remember  once 
of  an  old  friend  of  his  asking  him  for  an  office.  Flis  answer 
was:  "I  hope  you  will  get  it.  sir;  and  if  the  cabinet  officer  has 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  will  authorize  you  to  refer  to  me.'"' 
But  the  man  did  not  get  the  appointment,  although  the  Cieneral 
told  him  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  if  there 
should  be  an  equal  division,  he  would  give  him  the  casting  vote. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  accustomed  to  accept  all  nomi- 
nations v/ith  thanks,  and  that  he  had  accepted  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  before  the  Whig  National  Convention  indorsed  him. 
I  once  called  upon  him  to  introduce  some  of  my  Whig  constitu- 
ent.s,  and  they  took  occasion  to  say  that  they  were  very  glad  that 
I,  though  a  Democrat,  was  supporting  his  ])olicy  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  newly-acquired  Alexican  territory  as  Free  States. 
His  reply  was  that  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
oppose  him  on  account  of  his  politics,  as  he  had  never  been  a 
politician,  had  accepted  all  the  nominations  that  had  been  ten- 
dered him,  without  regard  to  party,  and,  if  he  should  ever  be  a 
candidate  again,  he  should  do  exactly  as  he  did  before,  and  know 
no  difference  between  parties  who  might  nominate  him.  1  thouglit 
he  was  the  dryest  old  joker  living.  Every  officer  in  my  district 
had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  one  of  opposite  politics^  and 
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now  he  talked  in  this  way.  But  I  afterward  found  out  that  he 
had  a  well-defined  pohcy  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  have  exemplified  it.^  In  some 
shape,  sooner  or  later,  this  policy  of  Gen.  Taylor  will  have  to  be 
tested.  Whatever  mistakes  President  Grant  may  have  made  arose 
from  his  non-acquaintance  with  the  qualifications  of  men  for  civil 
service.  His  mode  of  life,  like  that  of  Gen.  Taylor,  had  prevented 
it.  Gen.  Taylor  had  most  of  the  characteristics  of  Gen.  Grant. 
He  made  short  and  almost  inaudible  speeches,  and  wrote  short 
letters.  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him  when  he  read  his  inaugu- 
ral address.  His  tone  and  manner  were  like  those  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  reticent,  a  machine-fighter,  of  dogged  persever- 
ance, not  knowing  when  he  was  defeated,  and  never  providing 

*  The  following  letters,  selected  from  a  large  number  of  the  same  import, 
will  illustrate  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  position: 

Baton   Rouge,  La.,  February  6th,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  i6th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  next  chief- 
magistrate  of  the  country,  has  just  reached  me;  in  reply  to  which,  I  have  to 
state,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  changed  the  position  1  first  occu- 
pied, as  regards  my  being  a  candidate  for  that  higli  ofrice.  At  the  same  time, 
such  has  been  the  indications  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party,  as  evinced 
by  large  meetings  in  many  of  the  States,  in  favor  of  my  Ijeing  a  candidate  for 
the  ofrice  in  question,  as  to  justify  me,  without  departing  fron  the  course  I 
have  marked  out  to  pursue,  to  accept  a  nomination  from  a  National  Conven- 
tion, should  such  be  held,  for  the  presidency  from  the  Whigs  or  Democrats, 
or  from  both,  should  they  think  proper  to  tender  it,  without  being  pledged, 
or  even  considering  myself  so,  to  advocate  the  views  or  opinions  of  either. 
And  I  again  repeat,  I  have  no  aspirations  for  civil  office,  and  am  only  a  can- 
didate so  far  as  the  good  people  of  the  country  have  made  me  so;  and  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  me,  without  pledges,  for  the  presidency,  let 
them  cast  their  votes  at  the  proper  time  for  those  who  will  make  them.  And 
should  one  of  v/horn  be  j-referred  to  myself,  and  honored  with  that  high 
station,  it  will  be  neither  a  matter  of  disappointment  or  mortification  to  me. 

With  consideration  of  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 

Baton  Rouge,  La,,  March  2^th,  1848. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  requesting  of  me  my 
views  in  relation  to  certain  political  questions  therein  set  forth,  has  been  duly 
received  and  con.^idered. 

I  regret  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  I  deem  it  to  be  inconsistant  with  the 
position  v/hich  I  have  long  since  assumed  in  relation  to  such  su])jects,  to  an- 
swer definitely  your  inquiries;  and  that,  even  if  I  desired  on  this  occasion  to 
make  an  exception  in  your  favor,  my  great  want  of  time  at  the  present 
moment  would  not  permit  me  to  give  you  satisfactory  or  even  intelligible 
ansv.ers  to  your  numerous  questions. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor. 
To  Mr.  John  W,  King,  near  Bayou  Sara. 
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any  means  of  retreat.  It  has  been  said  that  Gen.  Grant  is  the 
only  rnan  who  could  have  fought  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
But  had  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready"  ever  got  into  that  Wilderness, 
he  would  have  come  out  on  the  same  side  that  Gen.  Grant  did; 
and,  had  he  lived,  I  think,  he  would  have  permanently  cleared 
the  way  for  disinterested  visitors  to  the  White  House  through  the 
wilderness  of  greedy  ofhce-seekers. 

It  added  to  the  pleasure  of  my  first  election  that  I  was  to 
become  the  associate  of  the  most* learned  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  in  the  country:  one  who  had  grown  to  manhood  in 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  had  lieard  the  guns  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington:  one  who  had  had  a  commission  from  President 
Wasliington,  and  had  been  associated  in  public  life  with  every 
president  from  Washington  to  Tyler;  who  had  been  a  professor 
in  Harvard  University,  minister  to  several  foreign  courts,  cabinet 
officer,  United  States  senator,  president  of  the  United  States,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gen.  Lafayette  had  embraced  him  when  he  took  his  first  adieu 
of  America.  I  thought  if  I  was  not  going  to  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
I  was  going  very  near  there.  And  now  1  look  back  and  see  that 
my  life  and  his  cover  the  whole  history  of  the  Country.  Every 
president  whom _  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with,  I  have 
been.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  76  years  of  age  when  I  first 
took  my  seat  with  him,  in  1843,  ^^^  I  served  with  him  until  he 
fell  in  his  seat,  in  February,  1848,  having  served  his  Country  for 
over  a  half-century,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  responsible  posi- 
tions than  any  other  man.  He  was  called  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent;" but  his  eloquence  was  not  of  words  or  sentences  or 
fancy.  Xor  was  it  the  eloc^uence  of  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  ^V'ebster,  Edward  Everett,  or  Charles  Sumner.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  varied  and  as  near  universal  (as  could  be  said  of 
any  man)  information,  exhibited  in  the  fewest  possible  words  and 
with  a  sincere  vehemence  that  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  care 
where  he  hit  nor  whom  he  hurt.  It  was  a  sort  of  "sledge-ham- 
mer" or  "stand-from-under"  eloquence.  lie  might  more  properly 
have  been  called  the  "old  man  satirical.''  The  South  called  him 
the  "old  man  rnahgnant,"  as  slavery  had  never  received  such  pon- 
derous blows  as  it  received  from  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  very 
seldom  s[)oke  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation;  but  when 
he  did,  his  fellow-members  would  assemble  around  him  and  listen 
with  the  profoundest  attention  to  his  generally -acknowledged 
words  of  wisdom.  But  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
slavery  question,  and  of  provoking  the  ire  of  its  friends,  daring 
them  to  disputation,  justification,  and  proof.     During  one  of  his 
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bitter  pliilippics.  a  Soutliern  member  interrupted  him  by  saying 
that  nothing"  but  his  old  age  prevented  a  personal  castigation. 
Mr.  Adams  responded:  '*!  claim  no  favor  on  account  of  my  age. 
I  shall  never  call  for  United  States  troops  to  protect  my  manhood, 
as  the  South  does  to  protect  its  want  of  manhood  in  enslaving  an 
inferior  race."  Upon  a  few  occasions  he  so  far  passed  the  bounds 
of  delicacy  as  to  charge  that  slavery  had  defeated  the  reelection 
of  every  Northern  president.  Little  did  he  think,  however,  during 
his  last  session,  that  there  was,  within  the  reach  of  his  feeble 
voice,  an  obscure  member  from  the  Free-States  who  was  to  be 
reelected  upon  this  very  slavery  question.  Still  less  did  he  think 
that  that  colleague,  the  first  Northern  president  to  be  reelected, 
was  to  be  assassinated.^  Had  he  been  alive  at  the  assassination, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  his  seat  many  hours  before  he  would 
have  found  occasion  to  say:  "The  slave-power  assassinates  whom 
it  can  not  defeat."' 

Conspicuous  as  Mr.  Adams  always  was,  he  became  more  so 
after  he  was  stnick  down  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  deprived 
him  of  most  of  his  physical  strength,  and  reduced  his  voice  to 
but  little  above  a  whisper.  His  sight  and  hearing,  like  his  intel- 
lect, however,  were  preserved  to  the  last.  Occasionally,  when 
things  were  said  which  did  not  suit  him,  he  would  so  far  forget  his 
infinnities  as  to  attempt  to  rise,  and  then,  when  he  would  abandon 
the  attempt,  he  would  give  a  look  to  the  man  who  had  been 
speaking,  indicating  that  it  was  well  for  him  that  a  reply  could 
not  be  made.  It  was  understood  in  the  galleries,  as  well  as  in 
the  house,  that  the  color  of  his  head  was  the  index  of  his  feel- 
ings, it  often  becoming  as  red,  under  the  violent  declamations  of 
Souther!!  men,  as  livi]:ig  coals  of  fire.  A  Southern  fire-eater  was 
vehemently  denouncing  Northern  anti-slavery  men,  when  Father 
Adams'  head  fired  up  with  his  usual  indignation.  Some  waggish 
riieraber  exclaimed  to  the  orator:  "He  says  you  are  lying."  The 
speaker  at  once  dropped  the  line  of  his  speech,  assumed  a  bellig- 
erent attitude,  and  exclaimed:  "Who  says  I  am  lying?"  "Adams," 
"Adams,"  replied  several  members.  The  laughter  which  followed 
was  greatly  increased  when  Mr.  Adams,  })utting  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  gave  a  significant  nod,  as  much  as  to  say:  "I  do  say  he  was 
lying,"  No  man  v/as  more  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  House.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Sunday 
service  at  the  Capitol,  he  always  occupying  the  same  seat.  He 
was  with  us  there  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life. 

*  Abraliain  Lincolri  was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
or  Sprini^field  District,  serving  from  1847  to  1849.      See  Appendix  A,  for  his 
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It  was  upon  the  21st  February,  1848,  that  resokitions  were 
introduced,  thanking  our  generals  for  services  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  providing  for  gold  medals.  Everything  growing  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  tending  to  give  prominence  to 
Mexican-war  generals,  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Mr.  Adams. 
and  to  most  of  the  Whig  members.  We  had  suspended  the  rules 
and  ordered  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Adams  and  our  own  Lin- 
coln voting  in  the  negative,  and  to  show  the  mutability  of  men. 
I  v.lll  add  that  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  then  Whig  members  of  Congress  (both  now  living),  as 
were  Adams  and  Lincoln,  voted  with  them.  As  the  speaker  was 
putting  the  question  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  resolutions,  ]\Ir. 
Adams  fell  over  in  his  seat  and  was  taken  from  the  House  in  a 
dying  condition.''^  Subsequently,  when  a  motion  was  put  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  escort  his  remains  to  Massachusetts,  a 
Southern  member  voted  vociferously  "No!"  When  reproved  by 
a  friend,  his  reply  was:  "What's  the  use  of  sending  him  home? 
His  people  think  more  of  his  corpse  than  they  do  of  any  man 
living,  and  will  reelect  it,  and  send  it  back."  I  was  one  of  tl^e 
committee  of  escort,  and  there  had  been  no  such  demonstration 
prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  left  Washington  on  ISIon- 
day,  and  remained  over  at  Baltimore  for  a  demonstration.  Tiie 
same  at  Philadelphia,  Tuesday;  New  York,  Wednesday;  Spring- 
field, Thursday;  and  Boston,  Friday.  On  Saturday,  after  the 
customary  funeral  services  at  his  old  family  church  at  Quincy,  we 
deposited  his  remains  with  those  of  his  father,  President  Jolm 
Adarns.  At  all  the  stopping-places  along  the  route  public  dem- 
onstrations were  made,  and  resolutions  and  addresses  from  the 
dift'erent  corporations  were  presented  to  the  committee.  Over 
and  over  again  we  would  hear  the  expression:  "He  died  exactly 
as  we  wished  to  have  him.  Like  Chatham,  he  fell  at  his  post.  ' 
Upon  the  committee's  return  to  Bostont  on  Saturday  eve,  they 

*  Mr.  Adams  has  a  son,  Hou.Xharles  Francis  Adams,  and  grandsons'now 
living  at  Quincy,  Ma^s. 

+  The  following  letter  is  from  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  born  lytii  January. 
1802,  and  son  of  Hon.  losiali  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  University  when 
Mr.  Wentvvorth  was  in. the  law-school  there: 

Quincy,  Mass.,  April  8,  1SS3. 
Hon.  John  WENTV/ORXfr,  Chicago, 

Afy  dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  have  received  front 
the  perusal  of  your  lecture  on  the  five  great  statesmen  of  the  United  St:i!<^-. 
\  knew  one  of  them  from  my  childhood;  three  of  them  from  i82();  and  Li^!. 
Benton  froni  a  later  period.  \'et,  at  my  advanced  age,  reminiscences  ii-^e 
yours,  of  the  men  1  admired  in  my  youth,  are  particularly  interesting;  and  T 
take  the  liberty  of  recalling  an  acquaintance  I  made  with  you  at  your  attend- 
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were  entertained  by  the  corporation  of  Boston,  Aniong  the 
guests  was  the  celebrated  orator,  scholar,  and  statesman,  Harri- 
son G.  Otis."^  in  his  83d  year,  who  entertained  us,  in  a  manner 
never  to  be  forgotten,  with  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Hartford 
Convention"^  of  181 4,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  member.  He 
died  on  the  28th  October  following,  greatly  pleased  that  he  had 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  defend,  in  the  presence  of  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  man  from  every  State  of  the  Qnion,  a  greatly- 
abused  convention,  whose  aims,  he  contended,  were  patriotic. 

Whilst  I  have  been  in  Congress  with  one  man  who  had  been 
president  before  I  was  elected,  I  have  served  with  James  Buch- 
anan, Abraham  Lincoln,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  James  A. 
Garfield,  and  I  will  not  forget  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  confederacy. 
When  a  mail  enters  Congress  and  looks  around  for  some  man 
As-ho  is  to  become  president  at  some  day,  h^  must  forecast  the 
future  predominant  question  and  then  look  for  the  man  who  can 
command  the  most  confidence  for  his  identification  with  it.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  no  man  has  ever  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair  before  the  present  incumbant  who  has  not  been  a  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  or  in  Congress. 

Then  I  was  in  Congress  with  one  man  who  had  been  vice- 
president,  John  C.  Calhoun.  After  him  I  was  with  W'illiam  R. 
King,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Henry  '.Vilson,  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  and  1  will  not  forget  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  of  the  confederacy. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  vice-president  when  John  Qiiincy  Adams 
was  president.  Mr.  Adams  not  only  felt  aggrieved  that  his  father 
(John  Adams)  was  defeated  by  a  Southern  man,  as  he  himself 
was,  but  that  his  own  vice  president,  a  Southern  man,  should  be 
reelected.  They  both  ended  their  lives  in  Congress,  but  the 
vice-president  was  in  the  upper  house.  One  died  at  his  post. 
The  other  wished  to  do  so,  and  came  near  it.    But  it  was  ordered 

ance  at  the  obsequies  of  John  (^)uincy  Adams,  when  I  was  mayor  of  Boston, 
to  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  former  days.  Wishing  you 
health  and  prosperity,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  JosiAU  QuiNCY. 

*  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  the  eldest  ex- member  of  Congress  in  point  of 
service  that  Mr.  Wentworth  ever  saw.  He  was  a  member  of  Fifth  Congress 
in  1797,  the  first  year  of  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  and  served  through 
his  term,  was  United  States  district  attorney,  judge,  mayor  of  Boston,  and 
United  States  senator  from  181 7  to  1822. 

+  See  "  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  with  a  review  of  the  Policy  ot 
the  United  States  Government,  which  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  By  Hon. 
Theodore  Dwight,  secretary  of  the  Convention,  Published  in  1833,  by 
Messrs.  Ku:>sell,  Ordiorne  6c  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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that  he  should  die  where  one  of  his  disciples''  (Wirz)  was  after- 
ward hung,  in  the  old  Capitol  building.  These  two  men  \\eie 
the  intellectual  lieads  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  both  were  denounced  by  the  conservative  men  of  the  Country 
as  fanatics:  and  the  memory  of  each  is  sacredly  venerated  in  his 
own  section  of  the  country,  and  equally  execrated  in  that  of  the 
other.  Yet  both  of  them  served  in  the  bonds  of  personal  aim 
political  friendship  as  members  of  the  cabinet  through  the  entire 
term  of  President  James  Monroe's  .administration.  When  the 
eulogies  were  pronounced  in  the  Senate  upon  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  present,  but  had  nothing  to  say  of  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  and  intimately  associated. 
■  The  most  interesting  period  of  my  congressional  life  was  when 
I  was  associated  with  the  four  greatest  men  who  were  in  Congress 
together  at  any  one  time.  They  were  all  born  in  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  They  wefe  all  older  than  our  Government.  Tlie 
oldest,  Henry  Clay,  was  born  in  1777.  The  other  three  were 
born  within  three  months  of  each  other,  in  1782.  Three  of  them 
were  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  War  of  181 2. 
and  one,  Col.  Benton,  was  an  officer  in  that  ^Var.  All  were  born 
in  the  thirteen  original  States,  representing  the  two  extremes  and 
the  centre,  one  in  Xew  Hampshire,  one  in  each  of  the  Carolinas. 
and  one  in  Virc^inia.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
and  he  did  not  forget  it.  The  other  three  were  born  in  what  be- 
came the  United  States,  and  they  did  not  forget  it.  One  had  not 
been  out  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri in  182 1,  while  the  others  had  been  senators  at  different 
times,  Mr.  Clay  having  commenced  as  early  as  1S06.  All  four 
were  in  the  Senate  together  in  1832.  Afterward,  they  parted  to 
hold  other  public  positions  and  to  enjoy  private  life.  All  three 
had  been  secretary  of  state,  Calhoun  had  been  vice-president, 
and  Clay  was  elected  speaker  in  18 11,  the  day  he  took  his  seat, 
and  so  continued  twelve  years,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  House. 
Clay  had  fought  two  duels,  killing  no  one.  Benton  had  fought 
one,  killing  his  opponent.  'J'hree  had  been  candidates  for  presi- 
dent. Clay  was  once  nominated  and  came  near  an  election. 
Benton  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  ofiice, 
and  declared  that,  when  a  iiian  once  had  presidential  aspirations, 
his  usefulness  was  impaired,  as  he  became  a  moral  coward.  He 
furthermore  predicted  that  no  standing  candidate  for  the  office 
could  be  elected. 

*  Henry  Wirz,  a  cajUairi  in  tlie  reuL-!  service,  was  hun^,  loth  Nov.,  1S65,' 
at  the  Ol'l  Capitol  prison,  for  his  fatal  cruelty  to  imprisoned  Union  soldiers,  at 
the  Andersonville,  Ga.,  prison,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
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As  a  stalwart  supporter  of  General  Jackson's  administration  I 
.::rh-  imbibed  great  admiration  for  Col.  Benton,  and  his  speeches 
had  great  influence  over  me,  and  I  had  corresponded  with  him 
bv^fore  going  to  Washington,  although  I  had  never  seen  him.     I 

vas  in  the  House  during  the  last  eight  years  he  v/as  in  the  Senate. 

.■>'e  both  then  went  into  private  life,  but  met  as  colleagues  two 
years  thereafter,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  battle  to- 
gether unsuccessfully  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  other  three,  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  had  passed 
:.v.-ay-     After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  Benton  until,  whilst  I  was 

riayor*  for  the  first  time,  he  came  here  in  1857,  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
when  I  passed  a  day  in  driving  him  around  Chicago.  In  about  a 
}'ear  he,  too,  passed  away,  whilst  dictating  in  faint  whispers  to  his 
daughter,  material  for  his  great  vv'ork,  "  The  Abridged  Debates  of 
Congress." 

I  can  not  state  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  ]\Ir.  W^eb- 
^cer.  Het  and  my  father  were  born  w^ithin  a  short  distance  and 
p.  few  months  of  each  other.  My  father  had  supported  him  the 
first  time  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  from  New  Hampshire,  in 
1 8 13,  before  I  was  born.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  same  college 
with  myself  My  earliest  recollections  were  of  being  presented 
to  him  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  going  to  become  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Country.  I  think  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
speech  until  he  visited  Chicago  in  1837.  He  was  in  private  life 
when  I  first  entered  Congress,  and  1  often  met  him  when  he 
came  to  W^ashington  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Court.  He  took  the  place  of  Rufus  Choate,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  1845,  ^^'^^^  there  continued  until  he  entered  Mr. 
Fillmore's  cabinet  in  1850.  He  was  always  very  kind  to  me,  fre- 
quently alluding  to  my  being  one  of  the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
and  when  he  gave  his  celebrated  dinner  to  the  alumni  of  that 
college,  at  A\'ashington,  he  called  on  me  to  assist  in  preparing  his 
list  of  invitations.     He  died  at  his  Marshfield  home,  while  secre- 

*  For  his  first  me-sage,  see  Appendix  D. 

+  Daniel  Webster  was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.H.,  iSth  January,  1782.  Paul 
Went^vorth  was  born  at  Dover,  N.IL,  22(1  April,  1782.  Both  resided  at 
Portsmouth,  N.Ii.,  from  180S  to  181 1.  Mr.  Webster  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire  in  181;^,  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1 801,  and  John  Wentworth  of  Chicago  in  1836.  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
editing  a  Democratic  newsi)aper,  in  Chicago,  four  months  after  graduating, 
and  Mr.  Wei.ster  came  to  (Jhicago  about  the  ist  June,  1837,  to  make  his  great 
Whig  speech,  which  Mr,  Wentworth  reviewed  in  Ins  Cliicai^o  Democnit,  from 
a  Democratic  stand-jioint.  It  was  at  tlii^^  lime  that  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Senator  Thomas  II.  Benton  of  St.  Louis,  who  furnished  him  v.ith 
important  documents  in  defence  of  the  Jackson- Van Buren  policy. 
■      2 
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tary  of  state,  23d  October.  1852,  a  few  months  after  ]\Ir.  Claw  ^ 

leaving  Benton  as  the  last  of  the  four  great  men  to  die.  f 

While  giving  my  personal  impressions''^  of  these  four  great  men,. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  my  opportunities  for  forming  such 
impressions.  I  am  setting  up  no  claim  as  a  historian  or  biogra- 
pher. I  am  but  an  ex-congressman,  thanking  early  settlers  for 
opportunities  that  they  gave  me;  and,  in  order  that  my  sense  of  ,■ 

obligation  may  be  the  more  highly  appreciated,  I  am  reminding  I 

them  of  the  great  men  their  kindness  allowed  me  to  be  associated  ;• 

with.     I  am  but  giving  my  own  personal  impressions  without  the  I 

least  desire  to  fEisten  those  impressions  upon  others.     Men  ask  / 

*  The  author  has  been  surprised  at  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  his-  ■ 

"personal  impressions"  of  the  men -which  formed  the  subject  of  this  lecture  by  i 

so  many  of  their  contemporaries  in  Congress,  as  evinced  by  letters  to  him.  "| 

From  a  very  large  numi>er  of  those 'letters,   he  has  selected  three,  deriving  f 

additional  importance  from  the  age  of  their  authors.     The  first  is  from  Hon.  | 

Amasa  J.  I'arker,  now  in  his  76th  year,  who  v,-as  in  the  House  under  Presi-  | 

dent  VanBuren's  administration  from  1837  to  1839,  entering  six  years  before  I 

the  author,  and  afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.     The  | 

second  is  from  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  now  in  his  90th  year,  who  entered  | 

Congress  with  tlie  author  and  served  from  1843  to   1S45,  ^"^  was  afterward  | 

judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.      The  third  is  from  the  oldest  i 

congressman  no\\    living,  Hon.  Artemas   Hale  of  IJridgewater,  Mass.,  now  in.  :| 

his  99th  year,  who  was  in  the  House  from  1845  ^'^  1S49.  5 

Letter  from  Judge  Parker  of  New  York. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  March  2j,  18S2. 
Hon.  John  \YENTWORTir, — Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  much  interested  in- 
the  perusal  of  your  lecture,  as  published  in  the  Chicago  newspapers.      When  I     '  . 

was  in  the  House,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  it,  and  the  four  other  great 
men  of  whor.i  you  speak  were  in  the  .Senate,  and  I  knew  them  all,  tliough  I 
was  better  acquainted  v/ith  Weljster  and  Benton  than  with  Clay  and  Calhoun, 
They  were  men  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  our  country.  I  am,  ' 
glad  you  have,  by  your  reminiscences,  done  so  much  to  explain  their  peculiar 
and  different  characters  and  to  preserve  their  memory. 

With  great  regard,  I  am,  truly  yours,  Amasa  J.  Parker. 

Letter  from  Judge  Elmer  of  New  Jersey. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  March  24th,  1882. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  in  send- 
ing tome  Tic  Tunes,  containing  your  lecture.  1  cannot  read  it  myself,  being 
now  in  my  90tli  year,  and  vvithoiit  sufficient  eye-;5ight  to  enable  me  to  read 
the  plainest  print,  but  it  has  been  read  to  me  by  my  granddaughter,  and  I 
have  listened  to  it  with  deep  interest.  It  ought  to  be  published  in  more  per- 
manent form.  Your  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  five  most  dis- 
tinguished men  the  Country  has  ever  produced,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  just, 
and  are  cer-ainly  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  Country.  During  the  short  time 
I  was  in  Congress,  I  associated  with  Mr,  Adams  more  intimately,  and  perhaps 
knew  him  better  than  you  dirl  then  or  even  afterward,  but  I  have  l)een  espe- 
cially interested  in  your  account  of  Mr.  Clay.  Much  of  what  you  state  was 
entirely  nev/  to  me,  although  iji  exact  accordance  with  my  understanding  of 
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^vhy  we  have  no  such  great  men  now?  The  answer  often  15,  that 
we  have  so  many  of  them  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  any 
one  of  them  to  become  very  conspicuous.  But  where,  now,  are 
your  many  Calhouns,  many  Clays,  many  Websters,.  or  many  Ben- 
tons.'*  Where  is  there  any  one  man  equal  to  any  one  of  them  in 
that  particular  line  for  which  he  gained  his  preeminence?  One 
does  not  have  to  read  much  of  the  world's  history  to  learn  that 
great  men  have  generally  appeared  in  clusters,  and,  after  their 
departure,  neither  had  a  peer  lor  a  long  time.  Such  was  the  case 
v,hen  Pitt,   Burke,   Fox,   Sheridan,   Erskine,   Canning,   and  Lord 

his  disposition  and  character.  His  letter  on  tlie  subject  of  Texas,  lost  him 
the  vole  of  New  York,  and  his  election  as  president. 

Respectfully,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer. 

Hon.  John  Wlntworth. 

Letter  from  Hex.  Artemas  Hale  of  ^L\ssACHUSETTs. 

BrID(5EWATER,  ^L\ss.,  March  24th,  1SS2. 
Hon.  John  Wentworth, — My  dear  Friend  and  Colleagm: — Old  as  I  am, 
I  can  not  omit  thankinij  you  most  heartily  for  your  reminiscences  of  tlie  five 
most  eminent  mtn  that  the  Country  has  produced.  I  wish  we  had  a  io-ss!  such 
men  now.  Your  address  carries  me  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  both  in 
the  House.  The  times  then  seemed  portentious,  but  who  could  have  antici- 
pate! the  events  that  have  transpired  since? 

My  time  for  any  participation  in  political  matters  has  long  since  passed,  but 
I  try  to  keep  po.>.ted  up  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy  world  around  me. 
I3y  t.ic  favor  of  a  benificent  Providence,  my  health  remains  pretty  good,  but  I 
can  not  escape  the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age.  With  pleasant  recollections 
of  former  times,  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Yours,  etc.,         ARTE^L\s  Hale. 

[Died,  3d  August,  18S2;  aged  98  years  and  10  months. J 

Having  doubts  of  the  ability  of  a  m.an  so  near  one  hundred  years  of  age  to 
write  ^\ith  his  own  hand  a  letter  like  the  above,  witli  a  chirography  that 
would  indicate  a  business  man  not  over  fifty  years  of  age,  the  autlior  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  postmaster,  and  subjoined  is  his  answer : 

Brldgew.-VTER,  ^L\SS.,  March  2g,  1882, 

Hon.  John  Wkntwortit, — Sir: — Yours  of  the  25th  inst.  M'as  received 
this  morning,  ^'ou  can  rest  assured  that  his  letter,  (autograph  and  all)  was 
in  Mr.  Hale's  own  handwriting.  He  is  remarkably  well  for  a  man  of  his  age. 
He  will  be  99  in  October  next.  He  takes  two  daily  papers,  viz.:  Boston 
Advertiser  in  the  morning  and  Boston  Journal  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  usually 
the  first  man  at  my  office  for  his  paper  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  He  also 
takes  three  weekly  papers  and  two  or  more  monthly  periodicals.  He  keeps  up 
his  interest  in  all  the  |:>olitical  questions  of  the  day,  and  is  well  posted  in  all  our 
town  affairs.  We  have  just  comideted  a  library  and  memorial  hall  at  an 
expense  of  $12,000  or  $13,000,  toward  which  Mr.  i  lale  contributed  $2000.  He 
has  always  been  a  gentleman  that  rich  or  ])Oor  citi/.ens  have  felt  free  to  i  all  on 
for  advice  or  assistance,  and  in  whom  all  find  a  kind  adviser  and  sympathizing 
friend.      I  have  heard   him  speak  of  you  several  times  as  a  friend  during  the 

Excuse  me  for  saying  so  much. 
Yours  respectfully,      Lewis  Holmes,  rostmaster. 
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North  figured  in  England.  Providence  seems  to  have  ordered 
that  no  one  man  should  rnonopohze  all  the  greatness  of  his 
period.  When  you  speak  of  these  four  great  men,  the  hearer 
naturally  concludes  that  there  was  in  some  respects  quite  a  simi- 
larity between  them.  Yet  four  great  men  could  scarcely  be  so 
dissimilar  in  their  distinguishing  points  of  greatness.  Calhoun 
was  distinguished  for  his  logic,  Webster  for  his  arguments.  Clay 
for  his  eloquence,  Benton  for  his  research. 

The  next  one  of  these  four  great  men  whom  I  met  with  at 
Washington  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  in  March,  1844.  It  was  whilst  the  question  of  annexing 
Texas  was  being  agitated,  in  which  the  western  and  southern 
Democrats  were  in  sympathy.  He  invited  me  to  his  residence 
one  evening,  and  he  had  me  alone.  He  was  the  most  charming 
man  in  conversation  whom  I  ever  heard.  He  spoke  of  Chicago 
very  interestedly,  of  which  he  had  derived  considerable  informa- 
tion through  his  official  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  Fort  Dear- 
born whilst  secretary  of  war,  from  181 7  to  1825.  He  spoke  of 
the  West  as  the  natural  ally  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Mississippi 
and  upper  lakes  as  great  inland  seas  deserving  the  same  govern- 
mental consideration  as  the  oceanic  waters.  He  presented  me 
with  a  book  containing  his  biography  and  speeches,  with  his 
compliments  and  autograph.  I  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  evening's 
conversation  and  pasted  it  in  the  book,  but  the  Chicago  tire  has 
prevented  me  from  giving  you  the  seductive  language  of  one  who 
had  been  for  many  years  plotting  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  to 
a  young  and  inexperienced  member  of  Congress.  I  overtook 
Col.  Benton  on  my  way  home;  and  when  he  ascertained  where  I 
had  been,  and  saw  my  book,  he  became  extremely  violent,  aver- 
ring that  he  could  tell  me  every  word  that  Calhoun  had  uttered. 
He  said  it  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  custom  to  early  procure  inter\iews 
with  young  men,  and  instill  into  their  minds  the  seeds  of  secession, 
nulification,  and  treason.  At  the  close  of  the  Tyler  administration 
he  went  into  private  life,  and  there  remained  until  he  came  to  the 
Senate  in  December,  1S45,  where  he  continued  until  his  death, 
31st  March,  1850.  I  heard  his  last  speech,  and  was  at  his  funeral. 
He  was  the  first  of  these  four  great  men  to  die.  The  other  three 
were  at  his  funeral,  tv/o  of  whom  delivered  eulogies,  and  you  can 
guess  who  the  silent  one  was. 

Henry  C'lay  came  to  Washington  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  American  Colonization  Society  during  my  first  session,  but 
he  did  not  come  into  the  Senate  until  my  seventh  year,  in  1849, 
after  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Taylor.  I  served  with  him  but  one 
Congress,  but  that  was  almost  a  continuous  one,  the  first  session 
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extending  to  30th  Sept.,  1850.  And  he  died  while  I  was  out  of 
Congress,  as  also  did  Webster  and  Benton.  My  opportunities 
for  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clay  were  greater 
than  with  those  of  all  the  others,  although  they  covered  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  'Sly  room  was  near  his,  and  I  passed  his  parlor 
to  reach  it.  I  sat  at  the  same  table  and  often  walked  to  and 
from  the  Capitol  in  his  company.  Every  one  walked  in  those 
days.  We  had  neither  horse-cars  nor  omnibuses.  I  can  remem- 
ber of  no  one  who  kept  a  private  carriage,  except  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  he  had  but  one  horse.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
heard  Henry  Clay  converse  under  every  vicissitude  of  mind  or 
temper.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  Gen.  Leslie  Combs 
of  Kentucky,"^  who  was  often  at  Washington,  made  Mr.  Clay's 
parlor  his  headquarters,  and  entertained  his  friends  there  in  his 
absence.  In  May,  1872,  I  was  at  Lexington,  and  was  surprised 
to  meet  the  General,  whom  I  had  supposed  had  been  dead  many 
years,  as  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the.  War  of  1812.  He  did  not 
recognize  meat  first,  but  when  I  said,  "General,  I  was  accustomed 
often  to  see  you  in  Mr.  Clay"s  parlor,  and  you  were  sitting  there 
when  I  saw  you  last.''  He  responded:  "  'Here  comes  Wentworth  ! 
Xow  we  will  find  out  what  the  House  has  been  doing,'  That  is 
what  Mr.  Clay  used  to  say  when  he  would  hear  your  footsteps  on 
the  stairs." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  like  a  college  professor  demonstrating  to 
his  class.  His  position  was  stationary,  and  he  used  no  gesticula- 
tion. His  pale  and  livid  countenance  indicated  the  cloister.  His 
voice  was  sihery  and  attractive,  but  very  earnest.  His  eyes  indi- 
cated quick  perception.  Starting  with  the  most  plausible  premises, 
he  would  carr)'  you  irresistibly  along  with  more  plausible  reason- 
ing until  you  would  be  puzzled  to  know  how  much  back-track  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  you  to  take  to  avoid  conclusions 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between  your 
views  and  those  of  a  South-Carolina  secessionist.  After  having 
heard  all  the  senators  speak,  if  a  stranger  should  select  the  one, 
irrespective  of  doctrine,  who  came  nearest  a  saint,  he  would  select 
Mr.  Calhoun:  and  such  he  is  held  to  be  throughout  most  of  the 
South  to  this  day.  College  professors  in  the  South  were  his  great 
admirers,  and  taught  his  doctrines  to  their  students.  Educated 
clergymen  and  all  fashionable  society  there  lost  no  opportunities 
of  manifesting  their  admiration  of  him.     ''ILave  you  seen   Mr. 

*  Gen.  Leslie  Corn'rr,,  born  in  Clark  Co.,  Ky.,  2.Sth  X^'ov.,  1793,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  War  of  181 2,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  lived 
at  Lexin^'ton,  Ky.,  and  was  a  devoted  personal  and  political  friend  of  Henry 
Clay.      He  died  2ist  August,  1S81. 
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Calhoun?"  '"Do  you  think  of  leaving  without  seeing  Mr.  Cal- 
houn?" were  questions  invariably  asked  by  Southern  congressmen 
of  their  consituents  visiting  Washington.  And  IMr.  Calhoun's 
prestige  was  so  worked  up  that  Southern  visitors,  both  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  were  as  much  expected  to  call  upon  him  as  upon  the 
President.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  gaining  a  strong  foot- 
hold among  the  scholars  of  the  North,  who  seemed  incapable  of 
resisting  the  seductive  reasoning  of  his  perceptive,  comprehensive, 
and  analytic  mind.  Senator  John  P.  Elale'^of  New  Hampshire,  once 
came  to  my  seat  and  said:  "1  am  going  to  astonish  you.  I^Ir. 
Calhoun  has  just  brought  to  me  a  letter,  which  he  said  he  had 
just  received  from  President  Nathan  Lord,t  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  him  and  the 
callege.  He  left  me,  asserting  that  President  Lord  was  one  of 
the  ablest  tliinkers  and  profoundest  reasoners  in  the  country." 
At  that  time.  President  Lord  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege, but  of  the  Congregational  denomination  in  New  h^ngland. 
With  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  followed  Mr.  Calhoun's 
doctrines  to  their  natural  sequence,  and  he  had  to  give  up  his 
position.  No  man  ever  exerted  the  influence  upon  this  country 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  did.  All  the  calamities  of  the  late  war  were 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  father, 
and  to  which  {h^  sincerity  of  his  devotion  was  manifested  by  his 
advocacy  of  them  in  his  dying  hour. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  last  speech,  the  whole  of 
which  I  heard.     He  came  into  the  senate  chamber,  supported  by 

*  John  P.  Hale  first  entercvl  Coni^aess  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  repre- 
sented the  same  district  in  which  Mr.  \\.  and  Mr.  Hale  himself  were  born. 
He  died  at  I>over,  X.  H.,  i8th  X'ovember,  1873.  }>h.  Elale  sat  upon  the 
stage  -when  Mr.  \V.  graduated  at  J)artmouth  College,  in  1836.  They  met 
again  as  menibeis  of  the  28th  Congress,  in  1S43, 

+  Rev.  Xathan  Lord,  D.D.,  held  the  position  of  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  with  great  profit  to  the  Institution  and  honor  to  himself,  from  1828 
to  1863,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  trustees  upon 
the  following  re.vjlulion  of  a  Xew-Hampshire  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches: 

^'■Rer.olved,  That  we  cherish  a  sincere  regard  for  the  venerable  President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  for  the  rare  qualifications  he  possesses  for  the  high  office 
he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled;  but  that  we  deeply  regret  that  its  welfare  is 
greatly  imperiled  by  the  existence  of  a  popular  iirejudice  against  it,  arising 
from  the  publication  and  use  of  >ome  of  his  peculiar  views,  touching  public 
affairs,  tending  to  embarrass  our  Tiovemment  in  its  present  fearful  straggle, 
and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  resistance  of  its  enemies  in  arms. " 

He  continued  to  advocate  the  Calhoun  doctrine  until  his  death,  9th  .Septem- 
ber, 1870,  ag'.d  78.  Yet  he  liad  two  sons  who'distinguished  themselves  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  one  as  major  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  one  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Vermont  volunteers. 
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two  friends.  Every  one  saw  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  He 
feebly  addressed  the  presiding  officer,  and  asked  that  Senator 
Tames  M.  Mason,*  of  Virginia,  be  permitted  to  read  his  speech. 
He  hngered  through  the  whole  reading,  although  consuming  quite 
two  hours,  his  eyes  moving  about  his  audience  to  notice  its  effect. 
Here  is  one  of  the  closing  passages:  "'If  you  who  represent  the 
strongest  portion  can  not  agree  to  settle  this  question  upon  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the  States  we 
both  represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are 
unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know 
what  to  do." 

If  a  man  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  high  position  and  age,  standing  upon 
the  brink  of  eternity,  could  thus  speak,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
what  would  be  the  etiect  upon  the  younger  members  from  the 
South.  Senator  Mason  read  the  speech  in  a  very  haughty  and 
defiant  tone,  well  calculated  to  engender  the  bitterest  feelings.  1 
sav/  him  afterward  when  he  was  not  so  defiant.  It  was  upon  one 
cold  day  in  N'ovember,  when  he,  with  John  Slidell,t  was  exercis- 
ing himself  in  the  open  air  at  Fort  Wan-en,  in  Massachusetts, 
reaping,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  th6  fruits  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
doctrines. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that,  had  a  man  Hke  James  Buchanan 
l)een  President,  instead  of  Zachary  Taylor,  the  South  would  have 
tested  its  strength  at  this  time,  v.hen  the  passions  of  the  people 
were  so  much  excited  respecting  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
free  State.  I  heard  this  speech  upon  the  4th  of  March,  1850; 
and  upon  the  2d  of  April  thereafter,  I  attended  his  funeral  in  the 
.same  chamber.  Clay,  Webster,  and  others  made  the  customary 
eulogistic  speeches.  }jut  Benton  was  as  silent  as  Mr.  Calhoun,"; 
'was  when  John  Quincy  Adams  died.  The  great  Webster  made 
an  appeal  to  his  magnanimity  in  the  hour  of  death,  but  Benton 
replied:  ''He  is  not  dead,  sir — he  is  not  dead.  There  may  be 
no  vitality  in  his  body,  but  there  is  in  his  doctrines.  The  last 
thing  I  did  before  leaving  home  was  to  denounce  him  and  his 

*  James  M.  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
•1837  to  1839.  lie  v/as  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1847,  and  served  until  the 
Rebellion.      He  died  2Sth  April,  1871,  near  Alexandria,  Va, 

+  John  Slidell  entered  Congress  with  Mr,  Wentworth  in  1843.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  ;n  1853,  and  served  until  the  Rebellion.  He  died  in 
London,  Eni^land,  29th  July,  1871. 

t  Mr.  Calhoun  has  no  sons,  but  several  grandsons,  now  living.  Among 
them  is  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  idanter,  near  Sunny  Side  and  Crand  Lake,  Chicot 
Co.,  Arkansas.  His  old  residence  at  Pendleton,  Anderson  Co.,  S.C.,  is  now 
occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  formerly  char^^ 
d^  affaire:  at  Belgium. 
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treasonable  sentiments,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  thing  when  I 
return  home.  ^My  people  can  not  distinguish  between  a  man  and 
his  principles — between  a  traitor  and  treason.  They  can  not 
eulogize  the  one  and  denounce  the  other.  Calhoun  died  with 
treason  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  and  they  know  it.  ^Vhilst  I 
am  discharging  my  duty  here,  his  disciples  are  disseminating  his 
poison  all  over  my  State.*'"  The  foresight  of  Col.  Benton  is  made 
'apparent  by  remembering  that  at  the  next  election,  after  he  had 
been  renominated  by  a  large  majority,  the  Calhoun  men  bolted 
the  Democratic  Convention  and  secured  the  election  of  the  Whig 
candidate.  But  for  these  Calhoun  men,  all  elected  as  members 
of  the  same  political  organization  as  Col.  Benton,  he  would  have 
had  another  term,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  honor  of  dying  at 
his  post.  The  war  upon  Col.  Benton,  the  frequent  raids  into 
Kansas,  and  the  early  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek  with  Missouri; 
rebels,  at  which  the  gallant  Gen.  Natlianiel  Lyon*  fell,  almost  the 
first  martyr  of  the  war,  show  that  he  did  not  underestimate  the 
danger  from  Calhounism  in  his  State.  Those  best  posted  in  Mis- 
souri politics,  say  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  State,  who  was 
opposed  to  Col.  Benton;  in  his  lifetime,  sympathized  with  the 
rebels.  Mr.  Calhoun  always  prided  himself  upon  his  civihty, 
decorum,  and  observance  of-all  the  rules  of  propriety  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men.  One  would  not  be  justified  in  saying, 
from  his  own  stand-point,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  did  or  said  an 
unci\'il  thing.  One  day,  after  characterizing  the  .effects  of  spread- 
ing anti-slavery  sentiments  among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  he  said 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  define  the  rules  which  would  govern  his 
conduct  with  anti-slavery  men.  If  one  of  them  asked  him  a  civil 
question,  he  should  give  him  a  civil  answer,  and  nothing  more. 
He  should  never  origmate  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  unless 
in  the  line  of  unavoidable  business.  If  one  ofter^d  to  him  his 
hand,  he  should  take  it.  But  he  should  never  ofter  his  hand  to 
one.  ^\'ith  this  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  presume,  originated  at 
the  South  what  is  called  social  ostracism;  but  all  the  ostracizers 
have  not  the  culture  and  refinement  that  the  great  South  Caro- 
linian had.  In  my  early  congressional  career,  when  I  was  sup- 
porting the  annexation  of  Texas,  I  received  a  great  many  hearty- 
shakes  from  the  hand  of  ]Mr.  Calhoun.     But  when  I  became  an 

*  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  Ijorn  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  14th  July,  1810;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  the  Class  of  1841;  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican 
v,'ar.~,;  and  \va~  stationed  at  the  Arsenal  aL  Missouri,  when  the  Re])cll:on  com- 
menced. He  was  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  lOlh  August,  1861,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  rebels,  having  l^equeathed  $30,000  (nearly  all  his  property)  to 
the  Government,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mexican  accjuisition,  I  received 
only  those  shakes  which  I  went  after,  knowing  the  terms.  Mr. 
C.'s  history  shows  us  how  very  bad  a  very  good  man  can  be. 
His  life  was  spotless,  but  his  influence  was  extremely  deleterious. 
Henry  Clay  was  a  great  admirer  of  crowds.  Whilst  any  one  of 
the  other  three  would  cross  the  street  to  avoid  one,  Clay  would 
cross  the  street  to  meet  one.  He  resided  at  the  National  Hotel, 
whilst  the  other  three  resided  at  private  houses.  In  his  walks, 
Clay  would  quicken  or  slacken  his  pace  for  company.  He 
seemed  personally  acquainted  with  almost  everyone,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  almost  everyone  knew  him.  Seldom  did  any 
body  of  men  come  out  in  the  evening  with  a  musical  band  that 
Mr.  Clay  was  nor  serenaded,  and  he  was  ready  for  a  short  speech 
to  send  the  men  home  with  a  hurrah.  I  never  knew  men  with  a 
band  of  music  to  call  on  any  one  of  the  others.  The  laborers  of 
Washington  were  principally  slaves,  hired  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Clay  knew  the  most  of  them  and  would  say:  "How 
is  my  old  friend,  your  master,  and  his  good  lady?  Don"t  forget 
to  give  them  my  best  regards,"'  etc.;  oftentimes  sending  special 
messages  as  if  he  had  visited  all  the  plantations  in  the  region. 
He  came  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives  much  oftener 
than  all  the  others.  When  one  of  the  others  visited  us,  it  was 
evident  that  he  came  for  a  special  purpose.  But  Clay  seemed  to 
come,  on  general  account,  to  ha\  e  a  good,  social  chat  with  such 
members  as  he  might  meet.  The  landlord  of  the  National  Hotel 
took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  strangers  what  he  called  Mr. 
Clay's  store-room  in  his  cellar.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  his 
friends  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  any  luxury  unless  they  could  make 
him  a  participant.  I  used  to  see  beef,  mutton,  game,  fruits,  wines, 
and  liquors  there,  and  they  did  not  come  in  small  quantities.  The 
landlord  at  dinner  would  tell  Mr.  Clay  what  was  coming  from  his 
store-room,  and  who  sent  it.  Clay  would  divide  it  up  among  the 
guests,  and  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  donor,  and  tlien  discourse 
generally  upon  liis  obligation  to  his  friends  and  his  inability  to 
compensate  them.  My  first  glass  of  Cincinnati  champagne  came 
to  me  in  this  way  from  Mr.  Clay.  The  landlord  said  to  Mr. 
Clay:  "Do  you  know  how  fast  your  store-room  is  increasing  upon 
you?"'  Says  Mr.  Clay:  "What  is  there  most  needing  attention?'" 
Says  the  landlord:  "That  champagne  wine  from  Cincinnati  has 
never  been  acknowledged.  I  thought  you  had  better  test  it  first." 
"Now,"'  says  Clay,  to  Senator  John  ^I.  lierrien,*  of  Georgia,  who, 

*  John  Macpherson  Berrien  was  attorney-general  in  Gen.  Jackson's  first 
Cabinet,  and,  for  many  years,  United  States  senator  from  Georgia.  He  died, 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  1st  January,  1856. 
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as  the  senior  United  States  senator,  sat  next  to  him,  ''I  am  going 
to  test  your  free-trade  notions.  This  Country,  if  possible,  ought 
to  produce  all  it  consumes.  My  friend  Longworth'^  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  test  the  practicability  of  making  tliis 
Country  a  wine-producing  country.  I  want  to  know,  if  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  moderately-good  article,  why  he  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  his  Government  through  the  tariff,  until  the  experi- 
ment of  making  native  wines  as  good  as  imported  ones  shall  be 
tried.''  The  wine  arrived  before  the  answer  was  given.  He 
ordered  it  passed,  not  only  to  everyone  at  his  own  table,  but  also 
at  the  other  tables,  with  the  sentiment,  "encouragement  to  Ameri- 
■can  enterprise.''  As  the  wine  was  being  drank,  Mr.  Clay  became 
very  animated  in  describing  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this 
Country,  and  in  urging  men  to  relieve  it  from  any  dependence 
upon  foreign  countries.  Persons  who  had  never  heard  Mr.  Clay 
before,  became  so  infatuated  with  the  earnestness  and  eloquence 
of  his  language,  that  they  moved  their  chairs  to  him,  and  the 
crowd  became  so  dense  around  him,  that  he  suggested  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  ladies'  parlor,  where  he  held  a  levee  for  about  an 
hour,  and  no  free-trader  cared  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  his  general  custom  to  enter  the  ladies'  parlor  directly 
after  dinner,  and  pass  about  an  hour  in  social  conversation. 
These  occasions  became  quite  celebrated  as  the  best  means  of 
meeting  Mr.  Clay  socially.  In  this  way  did  he  daily  exhibit  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination,  the 
elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners. 
As  strangers  would  be  introduced,  the  name  or  the  residence 
would  revive  some  associations  of  interest  to  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
which  he  would  discourse.  He  seemed  to  know  something  about 
almost  every  place  in  the  Country,  and  every  prominent  family. 
He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  withdrawing  gracefully  from  his 
company,  and  yet  not  break  it  up.  Oftentimes  he  would  patron- 
izingly bring  forward  some  man,  and  say:  "Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  going  to  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  my  old  friend, 
who  is  better  capable  of  entertaining  you  than  I  am;"  and  then 
he  would  tell  something  of  interest  concerning  him  and  withdraw. 
Sometimes  he  would  break  out  in  a  style  like  this:  "What  will 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky  say  to  my  neglecting  public  busi- 

*  Nicholas  Longworth,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  i6th  July,  17S2,  migrated 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  made  an  immense  fortune  by  bis  manufacture  of  wines, 
from  the  American-grown  grape.  He  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  loth  February, 
lif62,  leaving  several  chiUhen. 
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ness  for  such  occasions  as  this?  I  must  go  to  my  work,  and  meet 
you  tomorrow.  The  newspapers  will  abuse  me  if  they  can  ha\-e 
an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  fell  short  in  my  public  duties."  Then, 
with  encomiums  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky,  for  their  long- 
continued  confidence,  he  would  retire. 

When  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  argumentative 
speech,  or  what  is  generally  called  a  set  speech,  he  had  his  books 
piled  into  a  carriage  and,  with  his  servant,  went  just  over  the 
Maryland  line  to  the  plantation  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,"'  and 
there  remained  in  privacy  until  he  was  ready  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Calvert  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  leading 
agriculturists  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Clay's  room  was 
upon  the  ground  floor  at  the  back-side  of  the  house,  and  opened 
upon  a  large  portico,  from  which  there  was  magnificent  scenery, 
as  attractive  a  place  as  a  retired  statesmen  could  desire,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  plantation  was  his,  with  all  its  numerous  servants, 
coming  and  going,  arriving  and  returning,  as  he  pleased.  Mr. 
Clay's  room  there  gives  notoriety  to  the  establishment  to  this  day. 
Few  strangers  at  \Vashington,  in  the  summer  time,  fail  to  visit  it. 
It  has  ever  been  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  keep  the  room 
as  he  left  it.  There  are  his  easy-chair,  dressing-gown,  and  slip- 
pers. But  his  set  or  argumentative  speeches  were  not  what  gave 
him  character.  He  was  not  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  wnen  he  made  an 
uninterrupted  speech  in  the  Senate,  nor  like  Webster  in  the 
supreme-court  room.  It  was  for  his  forensic  or  disputative  talents 
that  he  was  distinguished  above  all  other  men.  Athough  the 
Senate  and  galleries  would  always  be  filled  when  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  to  speak,  yet  it  was  always  with  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  some  one  would  interrupt  him,  and  a  grand,  intel- 
lectual sparring  exposition  would  take  place.  Of  all  men  whom 
I  ever  heard,  I  never  knew  one  who  could  endure  so  much  inter- 
ruption and  discuss  so  many  side  issues,  and  }'et  finish  his  speech 
with  the  entire  facts  and  the  entire  line  of  argument  marked  out 
in  his  mind  from  the  beginning,  as  Mr.  Clay.  Could  the  enemies 
of  Mr.  Clay  have  formed  a  combination  never  to  interrupt  him, 
nor  be  interrupted  by  him,  they  would  have  deprived  him  of  much 
of  his  senatorial  glory.  The  best  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  fienton  were  well  considered,  and  read  novv  much  as  when 
delivered.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Clay's  best  speeches.  They  were 
unpremeditated,   and    as  much  a  surprise   to  himself  as  to  b.is 

*  Charles  B.  Calvert  lived  near  Bladensburgh,  Maryland,  upon  a  plantation 
known  as  Riverside,  and  owned  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington,  wlicre 
Mr.  Ciay  hoarded;  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress;  and  died 
14th  May,  1864. 
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audience.  Short-hand  reporting  had  not  then  reached  its  present 
condition.  Thus,  Clay  must  suffer  with  posterity  incapable  of 
hearing  the  varied  intonations  of  his  ever-pleasing  voice,  or  of 
seeing  his  gesticulations,  his  rising  upon  his  toes,  his  stamp  of 
the  foot,  his  march  down  the  aisles  until  his  long  fingers  would 
almost  touch  the  president's  desk,  and  his  backward  tread  to  his 
seat,  all  the  while  speaking;  his  shake  of  the  head,  his  dangling 
hair,  and  his  audience  in  the  galleries  rising  and  leaning  over  as 
if  to  catch  every  syllable.  As  an  impromptu,  cut -and -thrust 
debater,  always  ready,  ne^•er  thrown  from  his  guard,  where  is  your 
equal  of  Henry  Clay? 

It  was  in  the  role  of  a  compromiser  that  he  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  combating  the  extremists  of  the  North  and 
the  extremists  of  the  South;  and  the  organization  of  the  territo- 
ries acquired  by  the  Mexican  war,  when  Congress  sat  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1S49,  ^^  3°^'^ 
September,  1850,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents 
in  that  regard,  trying  to  find  some  satisfactory  middle-ground  for 
adjustment.  A  stranger  at  times  would  have  thought  he  was  at 
war  with  the  whole  Senate,  there  being  no  one  to  take  his  part. 
But  he  never  lost  his  courage  or  his  hope.  After  one  of  his  days 
of  severe  conflict,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  dmner-table  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one  of  us.  Senator  Berrien  said:  "Mr. 
Clay,  why  don't  yoii  speak?  Are  you  angry  at  everybody?"' 
"That  is  just  it,"  says  Mr.  Clay;  "I  can  not  say  that  I  am  angry 
at  any  one  in  particular.  I  think  I  am  angry  at  every  one.  Here 
is  our  Country  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  civil  war,  which  everyone 
pretends  to  be  anxious  to  avoid,  yet  every  one  wants  his  own  way, 
irrespective  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  others.  And  when  I 
sat  down  to  the  table,  the  thought  struck  me  that  around  it  were 
gathered  men  representing  different  extremes,  who  had  influence 
enough  to  settle  the  entire  matter.  Come,  gentlemen,  go  to  my 
parlor  after  dinner,  and  let  me  lock  you  all  in,  and  I,  remaining 
outside,  will  agree  to  present  any  plan  of  conciliation  that  you 
may  agree  upon  to  the  Senate,  and  advocate  it.  Here  is  Judge 
Conrad  of  New  Orleans,  Judge  i^errien  of  Ceorgia,  Wentworth 
from  Chicago,''  and  so  he  went  on,  naming  us  all  as  his  special 
committee.  But  we  did  not  meet.  About  this  time,  a  committee 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  interested  in  manufacturing, 
met  him  in  the  pui;lic  [nirlor,  and  solicited  liis  aid  in  securing  more 
favorable  legislation  upon  the  tariff  Before  a  large  number  of 
people  he  broke  out  in  this  way:  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
tariff  wlien  it  is  doubtfiil  wliether  we  have  any  country.  Go  and 
see  your  Massachusetts  delegation  and  urge  them  to  lay  aside 
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,  their  sectional  jealousies,  to  cease  exasperating  the  South,  and  to 
j  cultivate  a  spirit  of  peace.  Save  your  Country,  and  then  talk 
j  about  your  tariff.  "  The  Boston  gentlemen  were  shocked.  They 
;  did  not  expect  such  a  reception,  and  were  bold  to  say  so  to  some 
I  of  Mr.  Clay's  best  friends.  The  next  day,  as  he  entered  the  din- 
i  ing-room,  he  saw  them  sitting  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and,  taking 
]  a  seat  by  them,  he  thus  spoke:  'T  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  this 
']  day's  proceedings.  We  have  had  several  favorable  test  votes,  and 
1  it  looks  as  if  we  had  all  the  extremists  at  bay.  Stay  a  few  days 
I  and  moiUfy  some  of  the  fanatics  in  your  Massachusetts  delegation. 
1  But,  if  you  must  go,  leave  all  your  papers  in  my  parlor,  and  use 
'  it  as  your  headquarters  to  v/rite  out  what  you  desire  of  me.  Let 
I  this  trouble  once  be  settled,  and  your  industries  shall  be  brought 

to  the  most  prosperous  condition."     Then  the  Boston  gentlemen 

received  a  shock  of  another  kind,  and  you  could  hear  them  say- 
,  ing:  "Was  there  ever  such  another  man?  With  What  zeal  does 
,  he  advocate  every  cause  he  espouses  I" 

One  day,  he  entered  the  dining-room  smiling,  with  a  letter  in 

his  hand,  and  some  one  said:   '*Tell  us  what  pleases  you  so,  Mr. 

Clay,  and  let  us  all  join  with  you."  Mr.  Clay  responded:  "If 
'  I  do,  I  know  you  will  laugh,  and  the  laugh  will  be  at  my  expense. 

You  know  all  Kentuckians  have  a  passion  for  fast  horses,  and  I 
,  confess  that  I  am  among  the  foremost  of  them  in  this  res})ect,  and 
I  my  children  have  inherited  the  passion.  This  letter  u  from  my 
i  son,  and  he  informs  me  that  his  favorite  colt,  put  upon  the  track 

for  the  hrst  time,  has  won  the  race."  Then  he  described  the  colt, 
j  and  gave  us  a  very  entertaining  dissertation  upon  the  English 
.  race-horse  and   his  descendants  in  America,  describing  the  most 

noted  importations  and  races. 

The  present  condition  of  the  emancipated  slave  brings  vividly 

to  ray  mind  some  of  the  most  earnest  of  his  table  and  parlor 

conversations.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  slaves  when 
•    emancipated?'"  was  the  primary  question  with  him.     1  need  not 

tell  you  how  earnest  a  supporter  of  the  Colonization  Society  he 

wa.s.  He  succeeded  ex-President  James  Madison  as  its  president, 
t  and  held  the  oftice  to  his  death.  He  was  for  purchasing  slaves 
i  and  transporting  them  directly  to  Liberia.  CJould  he  but  hear 
I  today  the  difficulties  encountered  between  the  whites  and  blacks 
j  in  deciding  their  relative  political  positions,  there  would  come  the 
i    prompt  remark:   "Did  I  not  tell  you  so?     Colonization  was  the 

only  practical  remedy." 

Mr.  C^lay  had  a  large  and  expensive  family,*  and  he  keenly  felt 

*  Mr.   Clay  has  still  one  son  living,   John  M.   Clay  of   Lexington,    Ky., 
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his  poverty,  while  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  friends,  known  and  unknown,  for  all  kinds  of  favors. 
The  day  upon  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  celebrated  speecli.  in 
March,  1850,  he  was  highly  eulogizing  it  at  dinner,  when  some- 
one asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Webster's  influence  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  his  allowing  certain  v/ealthy  men  in 
Massachusetts  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  him  for  abandoning  his 
practice  in  the  courts  so  as  to  devote  more  time  to  public  aftairs. 
]\lr.  Clay  responded:  "In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  my  note 
was  paid  at  a  bank  in  Kentucky,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  speak 
upon  that  subject.  With  difficulty  had  I  raised  the  money  to  pay 
the  interest  when  I  went  to  the  bank  to  ask  a  renewal.  The 
casliier  told  me  1  had  no  note  there.  I  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  it,  and  he  said  he  was  instructed  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions. And  never  have  I  been  able  to  find  out  who  paid  it;  but*^ 
turning  to  Judge  Charles  M.  Conrad''^  of  New  Orleans,  he  said : 
"Judge,  1  always  supposed  you  had  something  to  do  with  that 
matter."'  To  which  he  responded:  "Whether  I  or  anyone  else 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  you  will  never  know."  Mr. 
Clay  then  said:  "In  view  of  my  many  opponents,  I  am  as  thank- 
ful for  the  secrecy  as  the  money;  but,  when  I  am  free  from  public 
life,  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  knowing  who  were  such  bene- 
factors." Then  some  one  said:  "Mr.  Clay,  your  friends  will 
never  let  you  be  free  from  public  life."'  "In  that  view,  gentle- 
men," said' he,  "bear  witness  to  my  inexpressible  gratitude  to  my 
friends,  not  only  for  their  favor,  but  for  their  manner  of  bestowing 
it;'"  adding  that  there  was  but  one  unpleasant  thing  about  it,  that 
it  was  the  only  present  that  he  had  ever  received  that  he  could 
not  divide  with  his  friends.  Here  Judge  Conrad  observed: 
"That  need  not  trouble  you,  as  you  had  liberally  divided  the  pro- 
ceeds before  you  gave  the  note.*"  "You  are  right,"  says  Clay; 
"the  note  was  given  principally  to  take  up  the  paper  of  friends 
which  I  had  indorsed."' 

Mr.  Clay  felt  a  great  indignation  at  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor  for  president,  and  did  not  care  before  whom  he  manifested 
it.     He  declared  on  one  dinner  occasion  that  he  had  not  only 

residing  upon  a  portion  of  his  father's  Ashland  estate.  Another  son,  Henry 
Clay,  Jr.,  who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831,  was  lieut.-colonel,  and  killed 
in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  battle  of  Uuena  Vista;  his  colonel,  \\  ill  lam  K. 
McKee,  l)eing  killed  in  the  same  engagement. 

*  Charles  M,  Conrad  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  New 
Orleans,  when  President  Taylor  died.  He  had  previously  been  United  States 
senator.  President  l-'illmore  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War.  He  died  at 
Nev/  Orleans,  I2th  February,  1878. 
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been  defeated  at  the  Whig  National  Convention,  but  had  been 
betrayed  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  Turning  to  me,  he  said: 
"You  Democrats  have  a  better  wav  of  doino;  such  thinQ;s.  You 
would  never  have  allowed  a  candidate  of  my  strength  to  be  tiius 
stricken  down.  You  would  have  compromised  upon  some  new 
man.  That  would  have  satisfied  me.  I  have  no  unkindness  tor 
those  who  went  to  the  convention  to  support  Gen.  Taylor.  But 
there  were  some  sent  there  to  support  me,  who  voted  for  him  at 
first:  others  who  went  for  him  at  the  second  ballot,  and  others 
on  the  third.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ever  forgive  such  men,"' 
He  was  never  recognized  at  the  White  }-fouse  as  a  friend  of  the 
Taylor  administration;  nor  did  he  care  to  be. 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  in  ^Nlarch, 
1 85 1,  the  ultra-Southern  senators  were  talking  against  time  to 
defeat  the  House  river-and-harbor  bill.  Early  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Clay  made  an  appeal  to  its  friends  to  refrain  from  all  debate  and 
to  dispense  with  all  other  business  until  it  was  disposed  of.  I 
watched  it  all  day  and  until  the  close  of  the  session  at  12  o'clock 
at  night,  never  missing  Mr.  CLiy  from  the  Senate.  During  the 
last  hour,  our  t'riends  were  asked  to  give  way  to  permit  the  light- 
house bill  to  pass.  Then,  for  the  last  time,  did  I  hear  in  the 
Senate  the  voice  01  Henry  Clay,  and  it  was  probably  the  last 
time  he  ever  did  speak  there  with  the  earnestness  of  his  best  da}s. 
He  said:  "One  single  observation,  Mr.  President:  I  hope  tliis 
Country  vdil  take  notice  with  what  facility,  witii  what  unanimity, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  on  the  seaboard  is  exercised,  and 
what  opposition  is  made  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi."'" 

He  immediately  took  his  haL  stepped  to  an  extreme  back  seat, 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head.  Thinking  it  a  case  of  inadvertence, 
I  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and,  loud  enough  for  most  to 
hear,  he  spoke:  "I  know  where  my  hat  is,  and  it  is  time  thai  all 
the  friends  of  Western  commerce  put  their  hats  upon  their  heads, 
and  prepared  themselves  to  go  before  the  people  to  expose  the 
course  pursued  by  a  factious  minority  of  the  Senate.''  After  we 
all  had  reached  the  hotel,  he  had  a  short  levee  in  the  parlor,  vv'hen 
he  declared  he  was  longing  to  have  some  of  the  factionists  allude 
to  his  hat,  when  he  would  ha\e  fired  a  bombshell  into  their  rjuks, 
which  would  have  satisfied  them  that  they  were  not  the  men  to 
talk  to  him  of  legislative  manners  or  decorum. 

He  went  with  us  to  New  York,  to  return  home  by  Havana  and 
New  Orleans.  As  the  vessel  was  about  to  sail,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  families,  then  in  New  York,  called  to  bid  him 
"farewell."     As  he  had  never  been  to  Chicago,  we  suggested  that, 
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in  some  of  his  journeys  to  Washington,  he  make  a  tour  of  the 
Lakes.  Recurring  to  the  Last  scenes  in  the  Senate,  he  said:  "I 
never  go  where  the  constitution  does  not  go.  I  must  travel  by 
salt  water  until  we  can  make  our  Western  harbors  and  rivers  con- 
stitutional, and  obtain  for  them  the  deserved  appropriations.''  I 
saw  Mr.  Clay  no  more.  I  was  not  in  the  next  Congress  which 
he  attended,  too  much  broken  down  in  health  to  participate  in 
its  proceedings,  dying,  29th  June,  1852,  two  years  and  a-quartcr 
after  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  four  months  before  ^Ir.  Webster.  Like 
Calhoun,  he  died  a  senator;  but,  unlike  him,  he  died  wishing 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  to  the  L^nion.  During  all  the  free  con- 
versations that  I  had  so  many  opportunities  to  hear  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  sections  and  of  all  classes, 
I  never  noticed  him  embarrassed  but  once.  He  seemed  never 
to  lose  an  opportunity  to  rebuke  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
promote  military  chieftains  to  the  presidency.  He  would  speak 
disparagingly  of  Cxen.  Jackson,  and  Gen.  Taylor,  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son, and  he  had  evil  forebodings  as  to  Gen.  Scott.  Some  one 
asserted  that  he  might  be  the  next  candidate  for  president,  as 
Fillmore's  successor.  "That  will  depend  upon  the  chances,"  said 
Mr.  Clay.  "If  there  is  no  chance,  there  will  be  a  loud  call  for 
the  gallant  Harry  of  the  West.  He  is  just  the  man  for  the  forlorn 
hope.  He  must  defend  the  party  and  advocate  its  principles,  and 
also  receive  all  the  abuse.  But,  if  there  is  a  chance,  the  Union 
will  be  hunted  over  to  find  some  military  man  whose  principles 
no  one  knows,  and  which  he  himself  has  never  defined  nor  has 
the  ability  to  defend,  to  lead  our  party  to  mere  patronage.  It 
will  be  the  old  story  over  again."'  Here  some  unso})histicated 
friend  spoke:  "You  do  your  friends  injustice,  Mr.  Clay.  You 
could  have  been  elected,  instead  of  James  K.  Polk,  if  you  had 
not  written  that  letter  in  favor  of  Texas."  The  arrow  penetrated 
his  heart;  and,  although  his  political  friends  believed  it  true,  they 
wished  it  had  not  been  said.  He  slowly  recovered  from  the  shot, 
and  very  placidly  observed  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  pain 
to  him,  because  so  many  of  his  best  friends  attributed  his  defeat 
to  his  own  want  of  prudence  in  that  matter.  But  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  lost  a  single  State  thereby.  Then  he  mounted  his 
high  horse,  and  asserted  that  he  had  won  all  his  reputation  by  a 
bold  utterance  of  his  convictions,  and  he  had  done  nothing  and 
should  never  do  anything  to  hinder  his  biographer  from  asserting 
in  the  most  positive  language  that  no  political  organization  or 
political  expediency  had  ever  induced  him  to  occupy  an  equivo- 
cal position  ui)on  any  (juestion  of  governmental  policy.  Said  he: 
"I  have  ever  felt  it  my  duty  to  let  the  people  know  for  what  they 
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were  voting  when  they  voted  for  me;  whilst  your  brave  mihtary 
chieftains  have  fek  it  their  duty  to  let  the  people  know  as  little  as 
possible  about  their  views,  if  they  had  any."'  Mr.  Clay's  opposi- 
tion to  military  chieftains  impaired  his  strength  in  Illinois. 

I  served  in  four  Congresses  during  Mr.  Clay's  lifetime.  We 
had  seven  districts  in  Illinois,  and  jNIr.  Clay's  friends  could  not 
elect  a  member  except  in  the  Springtield  District  and  in  one  Con- 
gi-ess  the  Whigs  lost  that  district.  Nor  was  one  of  their  success- 
ful candidates  presented  for  reelection.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  each  of  these  three  Whig  members,  ardent  supporters  of 
Mr.  Clay,  were  killed  in  the  service  of  their  Country,  Col.  John 
J.  Hardin  at  Buena  Vista,  Col.  P^dward  D.  Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  assassinated  while  president. 

Although  judging  from  the  stand-point  of  a  political  opponent, 
I  can  unite  with  his  strongest  supporters  in  their  highest  eulogiums 
upon  his  personal  attractions  —  impressing  his  own  enthusiasm 
upon  single  individuals  as  well  as  upon  the  masses,  alike  interest- 
ing in  his  private  room,  at  his  meals,  in  his  daily  walks,  upon 
steamboat  decks,  and  in  stages,  in  the  parlor  and  in  the  Senate. 
In  all  these  respects  he  had  no  equal.  As  an  impassioned  or  im- 
promptu orator,  Patrick  Henry  has  alone  been  claimed  as  his 
peer.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  person  who  had 
seen  Patrick  Henry,  as,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Virginia  alone  was  the  theatre  of  his  oratorical  powers.  But  no 
biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  claims  for  him  those  preeminent 
social  qualities  that  gave  ^Ir.  Clay  such  extensive  influence  out- 
side of  his  oratory. 

There  was  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the  application  of  Mr. 
Clay's  oratory,  which  becomes  more  prominent  in  my  mind  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  world's  history.  Radicalism,  reform,  and 
revolution  have  ever  furnished  the  richest  fields  for  eloquence,  but 
Mr.  Clay's  most  conspicuous  flights  were  so  prominent  in  favor  of 
conservatism  that  he  won  the  appellation  of  the  ''Great  Pacifica- 
tor." Perhaps  some  of  you  can  think  of  a  gifted  statesman  who 
bent  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  in  this  direction  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Mr.  Clay,  buL  I  can  not.  His  loftiest  flights  of  elo- 
quence were  when  he  was  denouncing  the  projects  of  extremists 
upon  all  sides,  and  in  laboring  to  reconcile  antagonisms  with 
which  the  boldest  and  most  hopeful  of  men  dared  not  meddle. 
He  was  a  radical  orator  on  the  conservative  side.  His  genius 
was  the  most  transparent  when  soaring  in  the  realms  of  peace. 

To  have  seen  Daniel  Webster  once,  was  to  have  seen  him 
always;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  anybody  was  mistaken  for 
hirn  or  looked  like  him.  Age  had  as  little  effect  upon  his  per- 
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sonal  appearance  as  upon  his  intellect.  Those  who  were  struck 
with  his  peculiar  swell  and  roll  oi  voice  when  he  spoke  in  Chicago, 
at  Fort  Dearborn,'"'  in  June,  1837,  would  have  recognized  it  when 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  March,  1S50.  There 
were  his  ever  blue  coat,  white  cravat,  and  bulT  vest,  his  massive 
and  overhanging  brow,  his  raven  hair,  dark  and  deep- set  eye,, 
portly  form  and  erect  gait.  During  the  session  of  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  much  of  the  time,  in  the 
area  or  lobby,  v»'ith  his  hands  behind  him  and  under  his  coat, 
occasionally  bowing  to  people,  but  very  seldom  stopping  to  con- 
verse. People  would  wonder  if  he  was  listening  or  studying  out 
some  great  legal  or  constitutional  problem.  He  had  no  taste  .for 
the  details  of  legislation,  and  seldom  participated  in  them.  One 
speech,  one  great  and  exhaustive  speech,  upon  the  general  merits 
of  the  measure  was  ail  that  could  be  expected  of  Daniel  Webster. 
He  could  not  be  called  a  social  man,  and  especially  in  the  sense 
that  Clay  was.  Yet  he  was  far  from  being  unsocial.  Everyone 
looked  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe,  and  had  a  hesi- 
tancy as  to  any  degree  of  familiarity.  He  walked  to  and  from 
the  Capitol  with  the  promiscuous  crowd  made  up  of  congressmen, 
supreme-court  lawyers,  and  visitors.  He  had  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  m.ost  of  them.  He  never  conversed  upon  personal 
or  local  politics.  He  had  no  hobby,  no  specialty,  no  ism  upon 
which  you  could  excite  him  as  you  could  Clay,  Benton,  or  Cal- 
houn. All  his  conversation  was  marked  with  cool  deliberation. 
He  would  ask  concerning  eminent  lawyers,  resident  where  persons 
were  living,  or  judges  in  their- State,  whose  opinions  had  com- 
manded his  attention.  Oftentimes  he  would  originate  a  conver- 
sation by  quoting  some  abstract  principle,  generally  of  law. 
Occasionally  he  would  quote  from  the  old  Latin  authors,  and  try 
to  brini^  out  discussion.  If  a  i^reat  man  should  do  this,  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  think  he  was  trying  to  dodge  the  inter- 
viewer. But,  in  Webster's  case,  it  was  but  showing  the  natural 
drift  of  his  mind.  He  was  thinking  aloud.  I  never  heard  him 
say  one  word  to  which  any  i)erson  could  take  the  least  personal 
offence.  He  could,  at  all  times,  converse  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  with  all  his  colleagues,  and  was  about  the  only  prominent 
senator  who  could  do  so.  He  ever  spoke  to  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence of  mankind.     And   his  political   friends  ever  complained 

*  For  history  of  P'ort  Dearborn,  sec  Joliii  Wentworth's  Address,  in  No.  16 
of  Fer"-;!  s'  Historical  SKiais,  Chicago,  111.  Also,  see  Nos.  7  and  8  of 
same  Series.  Also,  see  "Reception  to  the  Old  Settlers  of  Chicago  by  the 
Calumet  Clul),  27th  May,  1879.  Compiled  by  John  Wcntworth.  Chicai^o: 
Fergus  Printing  Co.      1879,"     Also,  see  Appendix  B,  C,  and  D. 
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that  they  could  never  utilize  his  eftbrts  in  political  campaigns,  as 
he  would  not  come  down  to  the  understanding  of  illiterate 
voters.  It  was  said  that  in  a  congregation  of  promiscuous  masses 
he  would  select  the  man  appearing  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  and 
seemingly  address  all  his  remarks  to  him,  as  if  he  alone  had  a 
vote.  Whilst  the  politicians  of  his  party  would  not  visit  Washing- 
ton without  calling  upon  ]\[r.  Clay,  they  took  no  such  liberty  with 
Mr.  Webster.-  But  the  reverse  was  the  case  Avith  the  eminent 
scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  especially  capitalists.  And, 
however  illiterate  a  man  was,  if  he  was  only  immensely  rich,  he 
would  throw  himself  in  Webster's  way,  seek  an  introduction,  try 
to  cultivate  his  intimacy,  and  tender  the  hospitalities  of  a  magnifi- 
cent home,  if  he  should  ever  visit  his  locality.  When  it  was 
known  that  Webster  was  to  make  one  of  his  great  speeches  or  ^ 
arguments,  these  rich  men  woul,d  go  early  and  bribe  officers  to 
give  them  the  best  seats  in  front  of  him,  and  then  nod  their  heads 
in  assent  to  his  most  profound  sentences  and  Latin  quotations, 
which  they  neither  understood,  nor  could  they  spell  or  write  the 
words  they  contained  if  pronounced  to  them.  Looking  upon  him 
as  the  grand  conservator  of  wealth  against  unfavorable  legislation, 
they  did  not  know  how  soon  they  might  need  his  services  in  the 
United  States  Court.  And  as  Webster  knew  the  value  of  rich 
clients,  and  cared  more  for  the  Supreme  Court  than  the  Senate, 
such  manifestations  could  not  be  distasteful  to  him. 

After  his  speech  in  Chicago,  in  1837,  I  did  not  hear  him  until 
my  first  session  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1843-4.  The  sensa- 
tion he  created  by  his  entrance  into  Chicago,  drawn  in  a  barouche 
by  four  cream-colored  horses,  belonging  to  Col.  Henry  L.  Kinney,'^ 
of  Peru,  in  this  State,  where  his  son,  Fletcher  \V\bster,t  was  then 

*  Col.  Henry  L.  Kinney  \va>  a  native  of  Scipio,  Cayuj;a  Co.,  N.Y.,  who 
came  early  to  Illinois  with  his  father,  .^imon  Kinney,  who  settled  at  Tiskilwa, 
and  died  there.  He  commanded  a  steamer  which  bore  his  own  name,  the 
H.  /,.  Kinney,  and  {)Hed  between  Peru  and  St.  Louis  from  about  1835  to 
about  1838.  Pie  then  went  to  Texas,  i)ecame  a  prominent  man  there,  and, 
at  one  time,  was  considered  very  wealthy;  then  went  to  New  York,  and 
assisted  in  orj^anizing  an  expedition  ai.;ainst  Cuba,  lie  tlien  went  to  Nicara- 
4,'ua  under  the  ''Filibuster,"  Gen.  Wiiiiani  Walker.  Afterward,  he  went  into 
the  rebel  service.  He  finally  settled  at  Metamoras,  in  Mexico;  and  when  that 
city  was  besie.i;ed  by  CJen.  Carvajal,  he  exposed  himself  where  the  firing  was 
the  hotest,  and,  pierced  by  several  balls,  he  fell  dead. 

t  Fletcher  Webster  returned  soon  after  to  Massachusetts.  Hq  was  born  at 
Port.-.mouth,  X.H.,  23d  July,  1813;  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  China,  1S43 
to  1S45;  s»urveyor  of  the  Fort  of  Boston,  1850  to  i86i.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  1 2th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  fell  in  the  second  battle,  near  Bull 
Run,  Va.,  30th  Au^'ust,  1S62.  His  widow  yet  lives  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
having  lost  three  children  (all  she  had)  since  her  husband's  death. 
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residing,  is  well  remembered;  as  also  the  ball  given  him  at  the 
Lake  House,  on  the  Norch-Side,  then  the  most  fashionable  hotel 
in  our  City.  One  day,  a  member  came  into  the  House  and  ex- 
claimed that  '"Preaching  was  played  out.  There  was  no  use  for 
ministers  now.  Daniel  VVebster  is  down  in  the  Supreme-Court 
room  eclipsing  them  all  by  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Hereafter  we  are  to  have  the  gospel  according  to  ^^'ebster.'''  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Stephen  Girard  had  made  a  will,  endow- 
ing a  college  at  Philadelphia,  from  visiting  which,  clergymen  were 
forever  prohibited.  ^Nlr.  Webster  was  contesting  the  will  upon 
the  ground  that  this  was  a  Christian  Government,  and  that  such  a 
will  was  contrary  to  public  policy.  As  I  entered  the  court-room, 
here  are  his  first  words:  ''And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  childi'en,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way.  when  thou 
liest  down  and  when  thou  riseth  up.'' 

Then  again:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me" — accenting 
the  word  children.  He  repeated  it,  accenting  the  word  little:  "Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  Me."  Then,  rolling  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward and  extending  his  arms,  he  repeated  it  thus:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me.  Unto  Me — unto.  Me^  suffer  little 
children  to  come."  So  he  went  on  for  three  days.  And  it  was 
the  only  three  days'  meeting  that  I  ever  attended  where  one  man 
did  all  the  preaching,  and  there  was  neither  praying  nor  singing. 
I  have  heard  such  stalwarts  in  the  American  pulpit  as  Lyman 
Beecher,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  Hosea  Ballou,  William  Ellery 
Channing,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  but  Webster  overshadowed 
them  all  in  his  commendation  of  doctrines  which  they  held  in 
common.  One  could  best  be  reminded  of  Paul  at  Mars  Hill.  I, 
too,  have  heard  John  Newland  Maffitt  in  his  palmiest  days.  Could 
Webster  thus  have  spoken  at  a  camp-meeting,  not  even  Mafhtt 
could  have  made  the  woods  resound  with  louder  or  more  frequent 
amens. 

There  was  the  closest  attention  and  the  most  profound  silence 
except  when,  assuming  an  air  of  indignation  v/ith  all  the  force 
with  which  he  was  capable,  he  exclaimed:  "To  even  argue  upon 
the  merits  of  such  a  will  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  every 
man.  It  opposes  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  all  on  earth  that  is 
worth  being  on  earth."  Here  the  audience,  with  one  accord, 
broke  out  in  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  I  ever  heard  applause  in  the  Supreme- Court  room. 
The  first  day  I  easily  obtained  a  seat.  With  difficulty  tlie  next. 
But  on  the  third  I  scarcely  found  standing-room. 
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Mr.  Webster  won  my  lasting  gratitude  by  his  assistance  in  the 
passage  of  the  river-and-harbor  bill  of  1S46.  The  bill  had  passed 
the  House  and  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  of  the  ''strict-construction"  school,  believ- 
ing that  Congi-ess  could  improve  a  natural  harbor,  but  could  not 
make  one.  I  went  before  the  committee  to  defend  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  harbor  at  Little  Fort,  in  this  State,  now  called  Wauke- 
gan.  I  found  I  had  no  friend  there  but  Senator  Reverdy  John- 
son of  Maryland.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  appro- 
priations be  struck  out.  Senator  John  A.  Dix''  of  New  York,  led 
the  opposition.  He  had  been  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  but  went 
into  the  war  of  181 2  before  graduation,  was  a  good  engineer,  had 
brought  the  map  of  survey  into  the  Senate,  and  was  having  great 
influence  against  it.  I  was  seated  in  the  lobby,  directly  behind 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  Webster  was  upon  his  usual  walk. 
He  gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition  and  passed  on.  Gen.  Dix 
kept  up  his  fire,  and  I  felt  it.  Our  senators,  Sidney  Breese  and 
James  Semple,  were  both  from  the  southern  part  of  our  State 
and  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
Indiana  senators  were  similarly  situated.  Wisconsin  had  no  sena- 
tors. And  the  Michigan  senators  lived  at  Detroit,  and  they  had 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  Webster  was 
traveling  to  and  fro  past  me,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
he  was  a  "liberal  constructionist,"'  he  was  just  the  man  to  rectify 
all  the  damage  that  Gen.  Dix  was  doing.  But  it  was  a  small 
matter  for  so  great  a  man.  Besides,  I  knew  that  his  colleague, 
Senator  John  Davis,'t'  was  taking  the  side  of  Gen.  Dix.  As 
Webster  would  pass  me,  I  would  resolve  that  the  next  time  he 
would  come  I  would  speak  to  him.  But  my  courage  would  for- 
sake me  when  T  reflected  that  he  was  a  W- hig  and  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat. I  wanted  some  excuse  to  speak  to  him.  He  had  known 
my  father.  He  was  a  son  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of 
the  same  college  with  myself  But  my  heart  failed  m.e;  and  yet 
it  was  all  the  while  sighing:  ''W^ebster,  W^ebster,  do  but  speak  to 
me."  At  length  came  his  voice,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone: 
"Wentworth,  what  is  Dix  making  all  this  ado  about?"  Promptly 
the  answer  came:  "  Mr.  Webster,  since  your  trip  around  the 
Lakes  from  Chicago,  in  June,  1837,  we  have  had  but  few  appro- 
priations for  old  harl^jrs  and  none  for"  new  ones.  This  place  is 
half-way  between  (Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  we  want  a  harbor 

*  Senator,  Governor,  and  General  John  A.  Dix  died  at  Xew-York  City, 
2lst  April,  1S79. 

+  Senator  and  Governor  John  Davis  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  19th  April, 
1854. 
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of  refuge  there.''  ''I  see  the  point,  I  see  the  point,"  says  WeVjster, 
and  at  once  v>'ent  to  his  seat  upon  the  Senate  floor.  When  Gen. 
Dix  had  concluded,'  Mr.  Webster  observed  that  he  could  add 
nothing  to  the  conclusive  argument  of  the  senator  from  New 
York  in  favor  of  the  appropriation.  He  thought  he  had  satisfied 
all  the  senators  that  there  was  no  harbor  at  the  place,  and  so  the 
House  must  have  thought  when  it  made  the  appropriation  to  con- 
struct one  there.  Upon  what  did  the  senator  from  New  York 
found  his  doctrine  that,  when  God  created  the  world,  or  even 
Lake  Michigan,  He  left  nothing  for  man  to  do?  The  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  our  first  parents  for  their  transgression  was  in 
entire  conflict  with  any  such  doctrine.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  such  a  narrowly  con- 
tracted instrument  that  it  would  not  permit  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  where  the  necessities  of  commerce  required  it.  He  then 
foreshadowed  the  growth  of  the  West,  its  abundant  products,  its 
•  gigantic  commerce,  its  numerous  people.  He  started  a  steamer 
from  Chicago,  laden  to  the  guards  with  freight  and  passengers. 
He  then  described  a  storm  in  a  manner  that  no  man  but  Webster 
could  describe.  His  flight  of  eloquence  ecjualled  his  best  at 
Bunker  Hill  or  Plymouth  Rock.  You  could"  hear  the  dashing 
waves,  the  whistling  winds,  the  creaking  timbers,  and  the  shriek- 
ing passengers;  and,  as  he  sent  the  vessel  to  the  bottom  with  all 
on  board,  he  exclaimed:  ''What  but  a  merciful  providence  saved 
me  from  such  a  castastrophe  when  I  passed  over  Lake  Michigan 
in  1837?  At  such  a  dire  disaster  could  the  senator  from  New 
York  derive  any  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  his  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  had  been  maintained?"  As 
Webster  closed.  Col.  Benton  turns  to  me  and  says:  "That  is  the 
greatest  speech  upon  so  small  a  matter  that  I  ever  heard.'' 
Reverdy  Johnson"^"  comes  up  and  says:  "Now  don't  you  abuse  us 
A\'higs  any  more."  And  Senator  Breese  says:  "Now  you  can  go 
back  to  the  House.  That  speech  saves  us."  The  bill  passed 
without  amendment.  But,  alas  I  President  James  K.  Polk  vetoed 
it.  And  out  of  his  veto  grew  that  wonderful  event  in  the  history 
of  Chicago,  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention  of  1847,  a  vast 
assemblage.^  comj>osed  of  the  most  talented,  enterprising,  wealthy, 
and  influential  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

*  Rcverdy  [ohn^on  was  one  of  the  mo.sl  distinqui.^hed'lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  attorney-general  under  President  Zachary  Taylor,  lie  was 
Minister  to  Enc^land,  and,  for  several  years,  United  States  senator  from  Mary- 
land.     He  died  loth  February,  1876. 

+  Those  interested  in  the  orii^in  and  history  of  that  convention,  should  read 
No.  iS  of  FKRGi'i;'  MfsTOKirAi,  Series,  ChicaTO, 
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At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Douglas  monument, 
•Gen.  Dix  was  here  as  the  principal  orator.  Whilst  others  were 
speaking,  I  called  his  attention  to  our  magnificent  harbor  works. 
After  complimenting  them  highly,  he  said:  "They  ought  to  pro- 
tect you  from  any  storm  -  even  from  such  a  one  as  W^ebster 
manufactured  for  you  in  the  Senate  in  1846."  I  never  think  of 
AVaukegan  without  being  reminded  of  the  selfishness  of  railroad 
•corporations.  When  our  harbor-system  was  revived,  Waukegan 
was  left  out  of  the  bill,  although  Kenosha,  Racine,  and  Milwaukee 
were  provided  for.  The  railroad  company  did  not  want  any  com- 
petition by  water  at  that  point.  After  several  years,  a  railroad 
^vas  constructed  a  few  miles  w^est  of  it,  which  took  from  it  the 
Western  trade.  Then,  to  injure  the  new  road,  the  old  company 
Avithdrew  their  opposition,  and  now^  Waukegan  has,  what  it  ought 
to  have  had  l^^fore,  a  harbor  appropriation. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  superior  confidence  w^hich  all  capitalists 
had  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster.  This  was  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatfves 
in  securing  our  early  railroad  grant.  I  accent  the  word  early 
because,  since  the  census  of  1S50,  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
AVestern  States  has  been  so  greatly  increased  that  liberal  grants 
have  been  secured  without  difficulty.  During  the  period  in  which 
we  were  struggling  for  our  grant,  we  had,  at  difterent  times,  for 
senators,  four  able  and  influential  men,  who  had  been  upon  our 
Supreme  Bench  together,  James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese,"'  Stephen 

*  See  letters  of  vSenators  Breese  and  Douijlas  in  the  newspapers  of  1S50 
and  1S51.  Senator  Brecsc,  having  been  succeeded  by  (ien.  James  Shields, 
was  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  when  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Com[)any  was  incorporated.  .Vllhough  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  grant  was  made,  he  claimed  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing originated  the  proposition,  and  having  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
;through  the  Senate  at  a  previous  session.  See  Appendix  A  for  his  term  in 
Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  upon  Public  Lands,  he 
;Teported  the  bill  and  it  passed  the  Senate,  3d  May,  1848.  But  it  failed  in  the 
.House.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Douglas,  dated  Springfield,  25th  January, 
1 85 1,  he  says: 

'*  In  the  passage  of  the  present  lav.-,  I  had  no  hand  [not  being  a  senator], 
nor  have  I  claimed  any,  but  you  know  that  I  know  how  it  passed.  You 
know  that  it  received  its  most  eflicient  support  in  the  House  from  a  quarter 
where  neither  you  n<.;r  any  of  your  colleagues,  save  one,  had  much,  if  any, 
influence.  It  was  the  votes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  tliat  passed  the 
bill,  and  yoii  and  I  knov/  how  they  were  had.  1  venture  to  say  that  the 
•much-a!>used  Mr.  Hoi  brook  and  Col.  Went  worth  contributed  most  essentially 
to  its  success.  ♦  *  ♦  j  claim  to  have  projected  this  great  road  in  my  let- 
tter  of  1835;  and  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  and  disinlere.-.ted  men  that 
claim  will  be  allowed.     I  have  said  and  written  more  in  favor  of  it  than  any 
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A.  Douglas,  and  James  Shields.  But,  as  the  new  States  had  the 
same  number  of  senators  as  the  old  ones,  they  did  not  meet  with 
the  same  obstacles  that  we  did  in  the  House.  Yet  they  were 
very  sensitive  as  to  any  one's  having  superior  credit  over  the 
others  for  extra  efforts.  Gen.  Shields,  at  his  last  visit  to  Chicago, 
complained  to  his  friends  that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
upon  public  lands  having  charge  of  the  bill,  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient credit  for  his  efforts  in  the  matter.  "But,"  said  he,  "so 
thought  each  of  the  others,  and  no  one  was  upon  speaking  terms 
with  all  the  others  at  the  time  of  his  death."  There  was  never 
any  serious  controversy  in  the  Senate  about  the  passage  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Grant,  as  the  Senate  journals  and  the  Ccni- 
gressional  Globe,  will  show.  The  jealousy  of  our  senators  in  respect 
to  each  other's  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  arose 
from  the  indiscretion  of  friends  in  claiming  too  much  for  their  favor- 
ite, and  yet  with  no  disposition  to  injure  the  others.  But  in  the 
House  we  could  secure  nothing  of  this  kind  to  quarrel  about. 
We*  labored,  and  labored,  and  labored;  but  it  did  no  good. 
There  was  a  great  sectional  and  political  barrier  which  we  could 
not  overcome.  Members  from  the  old  States  opposed  offering 
Governmental  inducements  for  Western  emigration,  and  the  Whig 
party  wished  the  lands  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed. 

Thus  matters  had  continued  from  my  entrance  into  Congress, 
in  1843,  ^ip  ^Q.  September,  1850.  Fortunately,  our  canal  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  company  upon  terms  which  caused  our  canal 
indebtedness  to  appreciate  and  secured  its  ultimate  payment.  As 
some  of  the  holders  of  our  canal-bonds  were  also  holders  of  our 
other  bonds,  and  as  they  mostly  were  residents  of  the  older  States 
and  members  of  the  Whig  party,  whence  came  the  opposition  to  our 
grant,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  we  could  utilize  such  bond- 
holders in  securing  our  land  grant.  A  correspondence  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  a  committee  being  sent  to  Washington.  I  met 
them  at  the  depot.  And  their  first  inc^uiry  was  for  Mr.  Webster. 
I  could  receive  no  encouragement  from  them  until  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Webster  was  had.  I  afterward  found  out  that  their 
original  designs  were  to  have  the  grant  made  directly  to  a  com- 
pany; but  Mr.  Webster  satisfied  themi  that  a  provision  in  a  char- 
other.  It  has  been  the  hii^'lust  object  of  my  amlji'tion  to  accomplish  it,  and 
when  my  la~t  rcsting-[)lace  shall  be  marked  by  the  cold  marble,  which  grati- 
tude or  affection  may  erect,  I  desire  no  other  inscription  than  this:  He  who 
sleeps  beneath  it,  j>rojected  the  [Illinois]  Central  Railroad."  Senator  Doug- 
glas,  under  date  of  Washinj^ton,  5th  January,  1S51,  says:  "The  bill  went  to 
the  House,  xvliere  the  i^reat  battle  zoas  fought  I  ^^ 
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ter,*  like  that  which  was  inserted  eventually,  making  the  money 
payable  to  the  State  solely  applicable  to  ''the  payment  of  our  inter- 
est-paying State  indebtedness,  until  the  extinction  thereof"  could 
not  be  repealed.  I  went  with  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
department,  and  Mr.  W.  received  us  very  cordially.  He  knew 
all  about  our  contract  with  the  canal  company,  and  he  had  been 
consulted  as  to  its  irrepealabihty.  He  said  there  were  a  great 
many  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  and  which 
could  be  if  a  spirit  of  compromise  could  be  brought  about.  He 
said  the  new  States  wanted  land  grants  and  the  old  States  wanted 
some  modification  of  the  tarift'laws;  but  there  were  members  who 
cared  for  neither,  and  who  could  defeat  both  unless  the  friends  of 
both  would  adopt  that  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  that 
had  been  so  happily  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
slav^ery  question.  "Now,""  said  he  to  me,  ''my  friend  George 
Ashmun  is  a  man  of  remarkably  practical  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, and,  if  men  of  conflicting  interests  would  rally  around 
him  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I  will  advise  him  to  call  upon  you,"'  and  then  he  made 
an  appointment  for  the  gentlemen  at  his  residence.  I  knew  Mr. 
Ashmun "s+  relation  to  2^Ir.  Webster  from  seeing  him  take  Mr. 
Webster"s  seat  in  the  Senate  when  he  arose  to  make  his  celebrated 
7th-of-March  speech,  in  that  year;  and  Mr.  Ashmun  handed  him 
his  books  of  authority,  opened  at  the  appropriate  page,  as  he  pro- 
gressed. He  will  be  remembered  as  the  president  of  the  national 
convention  which  first  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  One  Saturday, 
Mr.  Ashmun  says:   "Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  you  and  I,  by  act- 

*  The  original  charter,  as  submitted  to  Mr.  Wentworth  before  being 
brought  to  Illinois,  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Hiram  Ketchura,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New- York  City,  an  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  brother 
of  Morris  Ketclium,  one  of  the  corporators.  Under  Mr.  Wentworth's  sug- 
j^estion,  the  clause  making  the  Governor  an  ex-opcio  Director  was  inserted, 
and  the  percentage  payable  to  the  State  was  changed,  so  as  to  be  based  upon 
gross  receipts  instead  of  net  receipts.  Robert  Kantoul  was  not  among  the 
first-proposed  corporators.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  charter  before  the  Legislature.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  provoke  individual  jealousy  to  have  an  Illinois  man  do 
so.  The  Legislature  was  Democratic,  and  very  jealous  of  corporations.  In 
looking  the  ground  all  over,  Mr.  Rantoul  app^.-ared  to  be  the  most  suital)le 
person,  and  his  services  were  secured;  and  it  added  to  his  strength  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  that,  in  his  absence,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  not  a  capitalist  nor  a  railroad  man. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  died  jlh  August,  1852.  Of  the 
original  corporalor>  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  only  Gouvencur  Morris, 
of  New  York,  and  Franklin  Haven,  of  Boston,  survive. 

t  Mr.  A.-,hmun  represented  the  Springfield  District,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
died  there,  icth  July,  1870. 
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ing  in  concert,  can  do  our  respective  people  and  the  country  at 
large  a  great  deal  of  good.  What  do  you  say?''  I  said;  "You 
know  what  we  Illinois  men  all  want.  Lead  oft?"  "Now,"'  he 
says,  ''help  us  upon  the  tariff  where  you  can,  and  where  you  can 
not,  dodge.  And  have  all  your  men  ready  for  Tuesday."' 
Promptly  upon  that  day,  i  7th  September,  1850,  Mr.  Ashmun  made 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  business  upon  the  speaker's  table,  and 
when  our  bill  was  reached,  so  well  did  I  know  our  original  force, 
I  could  estimate  the  value  of  recruits.  And  when  I  saw  our  old 
■opponents  voting  for  the  bill  in  such  numbers.  I  was  so  confident 
of  the  result  tliat  I  ventured  to  telegraph  the  bill's  passage'''  to 
Chicago,  and  it  was  known  here  quite  as  soon  as  the  speaker 
declared  the  result— 10 1  to  75.  But  for  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ashmun,  I  am  confident  we  should  ha^^e  had  to  wait  for  a  new 
apportionment,  and  then  our  company  would  have  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  owners  of  other  land- grant  roads  in  the  loan  market. 
And  Webster  vrould  have  been  dead. 

CongTess  closed  its  session  in  1850  upon  30th  September,  and 
it  was  near  its  close  when  Mr.  Webster,  being  Secretary  of  State, 
gave  his  dinner  to  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  his 
desire  to  have  no  graduate  uninvited.  The  dinner  may  have 
been  prompied  by  the  presence  of  his  nepliew.  Prof  Charles  B, 
Hadduck,t  who  had  just  been  appointed  charge  d\if aires  to 
Portugal.  Notwith-standing  the  presence  of  clergymen,  Mr.  Web- 
ster asked  tlic  blessing.  Some  one  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Webster 
concerning  his  argument  in  the  Stephen  Girard  will  case,  when  a 
third  person  took  occasion  to  say:  "That  was  the  greatest  eftbrt 
of  your  life."  Mr.  Webster  responded  that  that  observation  had 
been  made  respecting  so  many  of  his  efforts  by  different  persons 
that  he  would  like  to  have  the  question  definitely  settled  what  one 
of  his  many  noted  efforts  was  really  the  greatest.  "What  do  you 
all  say  here,  today?  I  ask  the  question  of  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  What  has  been  my  greatest  effort?"  Then  he  connnenced 
•calling  upon  difierent  ones  for  their  opinions.  Had  the  guests 
acted  by  preconcert,  they  could  not  have  played  their  parts  better 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  entertainment,  for  no  one  would 

*  The  title  of  the  Act  was:  "An  act  granting  the  ric^ht  of  way  and  makinii 
a  grant  of  land  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile." 

t  Charles  Drickett  Iladduck  was  born  at  Franklin,  N.ll.,  near  .\[r.  Web- 
ster's birthplace,  20th  June,  1796,  and  died  at  \\'e-t  Lelianon,  N.  II.,  15th 
January,  1861.  lie  was  son  of  William  Iladduck,  who  married  Alngail  East- 
man Webster,  sister  of  Hoiv  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  was  half-brother  of  the 
late  Edward  II.  Iladduck,  of  Chicago,  and  was  professor  of  rhetoric  when 
John  W'entworth  was  in  Dartmouth  C(jllege. 
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nring  up  any  effort  that  any  one  else  had  alluded  to.  We  had  the 
Girard  Will,  the  eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefferson,  reply  to  Hayne, 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Plymouth  Rock,  Greek  Revolution, 
Panama  Mission,  etc.  Mr.  Webster  listened  intently  all  the  while 
with  apparent  disinterestedness.  At  length  came  a  call  for  his 
opinion,  which  was  responded  to  unanimously.  Mr.  Webster 
arose,  moved  back  his  chair,  and  spoke  as  no  one  but  Webster 
could  speak  for  a  ffill  hour,  never  once  wetting  his  lips,  but  leav- 
ing us  sitting  at  the  table  to  eat,  drink,  ^nd  listen.  It  was  a 
■rrand  spectacle  to  see  this  unrivaled  great  man  familiarly  review- 
ing the- notable  productions  of  his  life,  and  deducing  a  conclusion 
ell  fortified  by  arguments  that  no  one  anticipated.  Here  is  a 
-j.nopsis  of  his  speech: 

That  is  a  man's  greatest  effort  which  brings  to  him  the  most 
opportunities  for  other  great  efforts  and  does  the  most  toward 
securing  to  him  a  permanent  support  for  himself  and  family.  No 
man  ever  arrived  at  eminence  in  his  profession  who  can  not  look 
back  upon  some  particular  effort  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
most  of  his  success  in  life.  Hence  every  young  man  should  do 
his  utmost  in  every  case,  however  unimportant 'it  may  seem  to 
him,  realizing  that  from  some  source,  and  oftentimes  when  least 
expected,  he  may  gain  a  foothold  upon  public  respect,  which,  if 
persistently  adhered  to,  may  eventually  establish  his  fame  and 
fortune. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  congressman  from  New  Hampshire, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  with  the  intention  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  a  profession  that  he  loved,  and  he  thought  his  affec- 
tion for  it  had  increased  with  his  years.  He  then  described  the 
eminent  legal  men  who  occupied  all  the  ground  at  Boston.  He 
wanted  an  opportunity,  and  for  a  while  despaired  of  obtaining  it. 
Dartmouth  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  however,  furnished  it;  and 
ever  after  that  he  felt  that  his  j^rofessional  sign  was  "Daniel  Web- 
ster and  the  Dartmouth-College  Case.'"'^  That  case  soon  gave 
him  a  practice  enual  to  that  of  any  of  that  illustrious  group  of 
attorneys  who  had  so  long  and  so  meritoriously  held  sway  in  Bos- 
ton. He  might  have  obtained  his  position  otherwise,  but  at  best 
it  would  have  required  a  longer  time.  But  for  that  case,  he  might 
never  have  been  in  the  House  or  Senate,  where  he  could  have 
rephed  to  PLiyne,  of  South  Carolina,  or  made  those  other  speeches 
which  we  had  alluded  to.  His  heart  was  in  the  case.  And 
here  he  gave  us  a  very  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  lawyer,  so  interweaving  himrjclf  into  the  feelings,  sympathy,  and 

*  See  Wheaton's  (U.  S.)  Keports,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.    518-715.     The  Trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College  r-.  Woodward. 
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interests  of  his  clients  as  to  make  their  case  his  o\\  n.  Dartmouth 
was  his  Ahna  Mater,  and  as  such  he  loved  her.  He  felt  that  she 
had  been  greatly  wTonged,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  land,  endowed  by  private  charity,  were  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  Avrong.  She  was  poor,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to 
his  sympathy.  And  yet  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  his 
native  State,  which  had  highly  honored  him,  was  the  author  of  the 
wrong.  He  was  still  further  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the 
supreme  court  of  his  State,  without  any  dissent,  had  endorsed  it. 
Then  he  was  further  yet  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
encounter  the  greatest  of  American  lawyers  and  orators,  William 
Wirt.*  He  had  secured,  as  associate-counsel,  an  eminent  lav/yer. 
Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson.t  the  author  of  "Hail  Columbia."  But 
Judge  Hopkinson  could  not  feel  as  he  felt.  He  depicted  his  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  all  along  his  journey  to  Washington,  tedious  in 
those  days.  He  described  the  mean  and  dingy  building  in  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  then  held,  and  his  small 
and  unsympathetic  audience.  There  was  nothing  in  his  surround- 
ings to  inspire  him.  He  had  to  rely  upon  pure  reason.  He  won 
his  case,  and  this  gave  him  those  other  noted  cases  by  which  his 
ultimate  professional  fame  was  built  up,  and  created  a  demand 
upon  him  to  reenter  Congress,  which  he  supposed  he  had  left  for- 
ever, to  defend  the  great  commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts, 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  adverse  legisla- 
tion. This  was  in  1818,  when  he  was  in  his  37th  year.  The 
Dartmouth- College  case  secured  him  all  the  legal  practice  he 
wanted,  and  more  than  his  political  friends  wished  him  to  have. 
And,  when  he  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for  devoting  so  much  time 
to  a  profession  which  he  loved,  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary  as 
congressman,  they  generously  settled  upon  him  a  sum  which 
would  render  his  legal  practice  unnecessary.  And,  after  this, 
some  of  these  very  men  insisted  that  he  should  go  into  court  and 
attend  to  cases  of  their  own.  It  was  noticed,  during  his  remarks, 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  each  one  at  the  table,  calling  eacii 

*  William  Wirt  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  attorney-general  under 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Adams.  He  was  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for 
president  in  1S32,  and  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont.  He  died  at 
Washington  City,  i8th  February,  1834. 

+  Joseph  IIopkins<m  v/as  a  member  of  tlie  Fourteenth  Congress  from  Tenn- 
sylvania,  with  iJaniel  Webster,  from  New  Hampshire,  1S15  to  1817.  Ht- 
was  judge  of  the  United  .States  District  Court,  from  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1828  to  liis  death,  at  Philadelphia,  i5th  January,  1842.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  literary  productions;  and  wrote  the  celebrated  song, 
"Hail  Columbia,"  in  1798,  when  28  years  of  age,  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor 
named  Fox. 
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i'^-  name,  and  generally  respecting  something  that  each  had  said. 
L)f  one  he  would  ask:  How  came  I  to  be  retained  in  the  Girard- 
^Vill  case?  How  came  I,  so  soon  after  removing  to  Massachu- 
setts,, to  be  sent  to  Congress,  where  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
n:ake  those  speeches  to  which  reference  has  been  made?  How 
came  I  to  be  treated  as  I  was  when  in  England?  Did  the  Eng- 
lish people  care  for  my  reply  to  Hayne,  my  orations  at  Bunker 
Hill  or  Plymouth  E-ock,  or  my  eulogy  upon  Adams  or  Jetierson? 
Did  either  of  these  induce  the  Barings  to  give  me  ^500  for  my 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  bonds  repudiated  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi? Thus  he  went  on,  subordinating  all  other  causes  of  his 
success  to  the  Dartmouth-College  case.     Here  are  his  words  to  me: 

''Wentworth,  why  did  those  Eastern  gentlemen,  creditors  of 
your  State,  wish  to  consult  me  before  anyone  else  when  they  came 
to  Washington?  I  was  not  in  Congress.  I  did  not  visit  its  ses- 
sions. iNIy  duties  as  Secretary-of-State  required  all  my  time,  and 
tbey  knew  it.  Was  it  not  to  ascertain  that,  if  they  aided  you  in 
obtaining  your  land-grant  and  advanced  money  to  build  your 
road,  they  could  make  a  contract  which  .subsequent  legislation 
could  not  impair?  It  was  the  foundation  laid  for  my  reputation 
in  the  Dartmouth-College  case  that  brought  them  to  me,  and 
v/hich  resulted  in  securing  you  the  most  beneficent  gratuity  ever 
conferred  upon  any  State.  1  am  poor.  I  have  done  for  Dart- 
mouth College  all  that  I  can.  Yet  I  feel  indebted  to  her — 
indebted  for  my  early  education,  indebted  for  her  early  confi- 
dence, indebted  for  an  opportunity  to  show  to  men,  whose  support 
I  was  to  need  for  myself  and  family,  that  I  was  equal  to  the 
defence  of  vested  rights  against  state  courts  and  sovereignties. 
That  land-grant  will  make  you  rich,  and,  if  you  think  I  was  of  any 
service  to  you  in  obtaining  it,  remember  what  Dartmouth  College 
did  for  me  before  I  could  do  for  you,  and  bestow  upon  her  your 
pecuniary  means*  as  freely  as  I   have  my  intellectual   means." 

This  canvass  by  Mr.  Webster  of  the  great  efforts  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  decision,  was  a  surprise  to  us  all.  At  first,  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  partially  premeditated,  and  that  Prof.  Had- 
duck  might  have  a  synopsis  to  fill  up.  But  he  shared  in  the 
general  surprise.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  Mr.  W'ebster  after 
this.     He  died+  while  I  was  in  private  life,  2jth  October,  1852, 

*  The  Author,  now  I'resident  of  tlie  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  30 
far  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  give  it  $10,000. 

t  Mr.  Wcb.-ter  has  no  descendants  in  the  male  line  living;  but  his  deceastid 
daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  (Webster)  Appleton,  has  three  children  living,  viz.: 
Samuel  Appleton,  an  attorney  at  Chicago;  Mrs.  Walker  K.  Armistead,  of 
Newport,  R.  L;  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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soon  following  Mr.  Clay.  The  next  July,  at  the  Dartmouth-Col- 
lege Commencement,  I  heard  that  brilliant  specimen  of  American 
eloquence,  the  eulogy  of  Rufus  Choate,  pronounced  the  greatest 
of  all  the  great  productions  of  that  gifted  orator.  Mr.  Choate'' 
was  in  the  Senate  the  first  two  years  of  my  congressional  period, 
and  in  six  years  he  followed  his  most  admired  friend  to  the  grave. 
This  \vas  his  last  noted  production.  The  evening  after  the  eulogy, 
I  was  describing  the  A\''ebster  dinner  to  him,  when  he  exclaimed: 
"Oh!  that  I  could  have  seen  you  last  night.  I  would  have  made 
my  eulogy  a  little  longer  and  impressed  upon  the  students  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Webster's  grand  exordium — that  every  young 
man  should  do  his  best  at  every  effort,  not  knowing  whence  will 
come  his  fame  and  fortune.  How  sublime  a  spectacle!  Daniel 
Webster  listening  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  great  productions  of 
his  life,  and  finally  taking  a  part  himself  Yet  it  was  characteristic. 
His  intimate  friends  could  always  talk  v.ith  him  about  himself  as 
freely  as  a  parent  to  a  child.  His  humility  was  equal  to  his 
greatness." 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  more  unlike  any  one  of  the  others 
than  any  one  of  them  was  unlike  the  other  two.  In  natural 
intellectual  endowments  he  was  their  inferior.  But  this  was  com- 
pensated for  by  an  indomitable  industry,  and  an  iron  constitution, 
and  an  undying  memory.  His  acquired  abilities  were  resplendent. 
His  historical  research  knew  no  bounds.  To  this  fact  add  his 
long  senatorial  experience,  and  you  see  at  once  v/hy  his  state- 
ments would  admit  of  no  controversy.  He  had  no  use  for  poetry, 
nor  fiction,  nor  fancy,  nor  any  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  "What 
are  the  facts?"  "Give  us  the  facts,"  were  favorite  expressions  of 
his.  He  was  the  inveterate  foe  of  all  diplomacy,  intrigue,  casuis- 
try, or  craft.  The  straightest  way  was  always  the  best  way,  and 
what  was  morally  wrong,  could  never  be  made  politically  right 
with  him.  It  took  just  loo  cents  to  make  $i — and  that  $i  in 
gold  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  Hence  the  name 
of  "Old  Bullion."  t^xactness  characterized  his  principles  and  his 
actions.  He  was  not  as  polite  to  his  adversaries  as  was  Mr. 
Calhdun.     He  had  no  hand  for  them  to  shake.     He  kept  a  high 

*  Rufus  Choate  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in 
1819.  He  married  Helen,  daui^'hter  of  Hon.  Mills  Olcott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
a  member  of  the  celel^rated  Hartford  (Conn.)  Convention,  in  1814.  He  \va< 
often  at  the  Collei^e  commencements.  He  was  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress,  1832  to  1834,  and  was  senator  from  that  htate  from 
1841  to  1845,  taking  Danie!  Webster's  place  when  he  became  secretary-of- 
stale,  at  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  serving  out  his  term.  Mr. 
Web.-ter  succeeded  iiim  at  the  next  election  for  senator.  Mr.  Choate  died, 
while  on  a  tour  for  his  health,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  13th  July,  1859. 
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\vall  and  deep  ditch  between  himself  and  them.  Travehng  to 
the  Capitol  one  day  with  a  Missouri  acquaintance,  Col.  Benton 
came  upon  us  from  the  cross-street  of  his  residence,  and,  as  he 
was  turning  to  go  to  the  Senate,  the  Missourian  said:  "I  suppose 
vou  keep  open  house  here  Xew-Years  day,  Colonel?"'  "To  my 
friends,  to  my  triend's,  always  to  my  friends,  sir."  I  said  jocosely 
to  the  Missourian:  "Will  you  not  take  me  along  with  you  when 
you  make  your  Xew-Year"s  call?"  He  explained  that,  when  at 
home,  he  was  claimed  as  a  Calhoun  man,  and  Benton  regarded 
all  such  as  traitors,  and  so  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  call.  lie 
did  not  consider  Col.  Benton's  house  open  to  him.  Upon  an- 
other occasion,  a  gentleman  bowed  as  he  passed  us.  Col.  Ben- 
ton said:  ''That  fellow  must  have  bowed  to  you.  Do  you  know 
him?""  I  replied  that  I  had  been  introduced  to  him.  "Do  you 
know  his  business?""  "Xo,  sir.""  "He  belongs  to  a  class  of  men 
whom  I  never  recognize.  He  is  a  claim-agent,  a  professed  lobby- 
ist, and  they  are  all  great  liars.  It  is  unsafe  to  be  alone  with  one 
of  them ;  for,  as  the  world  goes,  when  two  men  are  alone  together, 
one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  another  after  they  separate.  There 
is  not  so  mean  a  man  living  who  hands  me  a  petition  that  I  will 
not  present  it  and  see  that  it  has  a  proper  reference  and  a  timely 
report.  But  I  will  have  no  personal  interviews.  Government 
business  should  be  done  in  writing."'  By  many  he  was  considered 
unsocial,  and  it  was  true  that  he  could  in  no  sense  be  considered 
a  society  man.  But  this  arose  from  his  parsimony  of  time,  all  of 
which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  Country  and  his  family. 
He  educated  his  own  children,  and  thereby  perfected  himself  in 
all  the  rudiments  of  the  English  and  other  languages.  He  was 
studiously  accurate  in  punctuation,  orthography,  and  grammar, 
and  endeavored  to  exhaust  all  sources  of  information  u])on  every 
subject  that  came  befort*  the  Senate.  At  one  time,  when  some 
question  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  old  Spanish  laws  of 
Louisiana  were  under  discussion,  he  surprised  the  Senate  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  Spanish  language.  Said  a  senator  to  him: 
"How  and  when  did  you  ac([uire  your  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language.  Colonel?"  "Through  a  master  here  in  Washington  City, 
and  within  the  last  few  weeks.  I  knew  the  matter  was  coming 
up.  I  threw  aside  all  other  work,  procured  a  well-known  Spanish 
teacher,  and  prepared  myself  to  legiskate  intelligently."  His 
speeches  were  always  written  out  rt-ady  for  the  press,  and  no 
printer  dared  change  his  punctuation  or  orthography;  and  to  his 
party  organ  he  always  sent  a  brief  synopsis,  or  head-notes,  giving 
the  line  of  argument  and  conclusion.  This  was  said  to  be  the 
case  with  his  speeches  during  his  great  canvasses  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 
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A  ]\Iissourian  informs  me  that  he  once  heard  him  make  a  two- 
hours'  speech  in  his  State,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  it  in  the  next  day's  local  paper,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  call  the  Colonel's  attention  to  its  accuracy.  "It  ought 
to  be  accurate,"'  rej^lied  the  Colonel  ''for  I  wrote  it  myself.  I 
always  make  a  synopsis  of  my  speeches  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  court  reporter  always  makes  head-notes — to  save  time.  I  want 
people  to  know  what  I  have  been  talking  about;  that  they  may 
read  it  if  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  throw  it  aside  if 
they  do  not."  His  speeches  were  delivered  very  slowly,  so  as  to 
make  every  word  audible.  When  he  had  a  strong  point,  he  would 
repeat  it  three  times.  First,  he  would  announce  it  to  the  presi- 
dent: secondly,  "I'hrough  you,  sir,  I  tell  the  Senate,"  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  senators  to  obtain  their  attention ;  thirdly,  "Through 
you,  sir,  I  tell  the  people  of  this  Country,"  casting  his  eyes  around 
the  gallery.  The  announcement  that  he  was  to  speak  drew  no 
crowds.  For  his  friends  knew  that  he  never  spoke  what  he  did 
not  print,  and  his  speeches  always  read  better  than  they  were 
delivered.  He  was  no  orator  in  the  sense  that  Cla\-,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun  were.  His  speeches  were  delivered  with  an  earnest- 
ness, however,  that  showed  thorough  conviction  after  patient 
research,  and  were  fortified  by  facts  and  figures,  which  he  would 
defiantly  challenge  any  man  to  dispute.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  the  most  commanding  of  any  man  I  ever  met.  At  first 
glance,  a  stranger  would  say  that  he  was  born  to  command.  And 
his  voice  and  style  of  speaking  indicated  the  same  thing.  He 
was  a  terrible  man  in  anger.  I  can  not  describe  his  anger  in  any 
other  way  than  by  saying  the  angrier  he  was,  the  cooler  he  be 
came.  He  was  like  a  brazen  statue,  his  flesh  all  solidified  and 
every  muscle  strongly  drawn  and  fixed.  I  was  present  in  the 
Senate  when  Senator  Henry  S.  Foote  ®f  ^lississippi,  drew  a  pis- 
tol upon  him.  Standing  emotionless,  with  a  loud  and  defiant 
voice  he  exclaimed:  "iMre,  assassin!  fire.''  He  was  the  least 
moved  of  any  man  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

A  copy  of  a  treaty,  to  which  Col.  Benton  was  much  opposed, 
and  which  was  being  discussed  in  secret  session,  at  one  time 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  its  friends  were  anxious 
to  throw  the  censure  upon  him.  One  evening,  Senator  Andrew 
P.  Butler,''*'  the  one  who  was  the  cause  of  the  assault  of  Representa- 
Preston  S.  I^rookst  upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner, J  moved  to  go 

*  Senator  Andrew  Pickens  IJutler  died  near  Edgefield  Court-house,  South 
Carolina,  25tli  May,  1S57. 

i  Preston  S.  P.rooks  died  while  a  Memlier  of  Congress,  Washini;t.on  City, 
27th  January,  1 857. 

:J:  Senator  Charles  Sumner  died  at  Washington  City,  illh  Morch,  1874. 
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inro  secret  session,  with  such  remarks  as  to  indicate  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  try  Col.  Benton  for  the  exposure.  He  at  once  arose 
and  assumed  a  brazen  form,  saying:  "A  speech  to  the  galleries, 
^Ir.  President.  Going  into  executive  session  to  try  the  senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  a  lie  in  his  tliroat.  I  will  cram  it  dov\-n  or  choke  it  out."'  Then 
he  approached  him  in  a  manner  that  indicated  both  a  will  and  a 
power  to  execute  his  threat,  which  an  instantaneous  rush  of  sena- 
tors between  them  alone  prevented.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a 
blow  from  him  at  that  time  would  have  been  like  a  blow  of  iron. 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  hearing  him  utter  any  jokes  or 
tell  any  stories  to  excite  laughter.  H»e  was  always  pleased  to  be 
questioned  about  any  historical  fact  or  the  resuhs  of  his  personal 
experience.  Oftentimes,  persons,  in  walking  to  and  from  the 
Capitol,  would  ask  questions,  knowing  his  pleasure  in  this  respect, 
merely  as  pastime:  and  now  and  then  one  which  he  could  not 
answer  satisfactorily  to  himself.  But  the  questioners  would  think 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Xe>t  so  with  Col.  Benton.  He  associated 
them  with  the  question,  and,  when  they  again  met,  he  would  at 
once  introduce  the  subject,  answer  the  question,  and  show  that 
he  had  elaborately  investigated  the  matter.  He  had  a  custom, 
when  a  senator  made  a  mistake  as  to  any  historical  fact  or  mani- 
fested any  desire  to  become  ac([uainted  with  any  matter  which  he 
did  not  thoroughly  understand,  of  calHng  a  boy  to  him,  sending 
him  to  the  library  for  a  book  containing  the  information,  t'mding 
the  page,  and  sending  it  to  the  senator  %yith  his  compliments. 

On  one  occasion,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass'''  made  a  historical  statement 
in  the  Senate.  Col.  Benton  denied  it,  and  asked  his  autliority. 
Gen.  Cass  gave  it.  Col.  Benton  said  it  had  been  twenty  years 
since  he  had  read  it,  but  he  was  confident  Senator  Cass  was 
wrong.  He  told  a  boy  to  go  to  the  library  for  a  book,  described 
the  shch',  and  in  a  few  moments  he  found  the  place,  and  asked 
the  General  to  read  for  himstif.  Gen.  Cass  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  ever  after  bore  in  niind  what  more  experienced  sena- 
tors knew  before,  that  Benton  carried  the  congressional  library  in 
his  head. 

Col.  Benton  liad  fought  many  hard  senatorial  battles,  had  suf- 
fered many  defeats,  and  won  many  victories.  Clay  had  been  his 
political  opponent,  and  the  defeat  of  one  was  necessciriiy  the  vic- 
tory of  the  other.      Benton  was  ai)l  to  be  boastful  in  victory,  and, 

*  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  (Vied  at  Detroit,  Micbicjan,  I7lh  June,  1S66,  in  his  84th 
year,  havint^  re-iii^ned  as  Pre.-.ideiii  liucliaiiaa's  SecrL-la;-)-or-State,  lyih  Dec, 
i860.  lie  was  for  a  long  time  Governor  of  Michicjr-.n  prior  to  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  \Var,  by  (ien.  Andrevv  Jackson,  who  aRcrv/ard  appointed  him 
Minister  to  France. 
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while  imdaanted,  quite  morose  under  defeat.  Clay  took  matters- 
more  philosophically,  and  never  lost  an  occasion  to  badger  Ben- 
ton. Clay  was  as  much  the  idol  of  Kentucky  as  Benton  was  of 
Missouri,  and  neither  could  hope  to  keep  the  other  from  the 
Senate  if  he  had  wished  to  be  elected.  Thus  their  contests  were 
ever  of  a  party  character.  It  was  Calhounism  that  defeated 
Benton's  reelection  to  the  Senate,  and  it  must  have  eventually 
defeated  Mr.  Clay,  had  he  lived,  as  even  his  own  son"^  caught  the 
mania.  But  while  both  were  living,  each  was  considered  the 
great  and  pennanent  senatorial  party -leader.  Col.  Benton  had 
achieved  some  important  victory  at  home,  and  made  one  of  his- 
boastful  speeches,  when  Clay,  with  his  usual  drollery,  responded : 

"  How  comes  the  Senator  from  ^^lissouri  to  labor  under  the 
hallucination  that  there  is  any  one  here  laboring  to  remove  him 
from  this  body?  There  is  no  man  whom  we  could  not  better 
spare — our  arithmetic,  our  grammar,  our  geography,  our  diction- 
ary, our  pag(^  oar  date,  our  ever-present  library,  our  grand  labor- 
saving  machine.  What  would  these  little  pages  do  when  we  sent 
them  for  books  without  the  Senator  to  tell  them  upon  what 
shelves  they  may  be  found?  How  much  would  it  curtail  our 
social  enjoyment  if  we  did  not  realize,  whilst  we  were  attending 
the  evening  entertainments  of  our  friends,  that  the  Senator  was 
laboriously  investigating  every  question  that  might  be  sprung 
upon  us,  and  we  did  not  see  the  light  in  his  windows  at  the 
latest  hours  of  our  return  home  I"  Here  the  magnetism  of  Henry 
Clay  had  permeated  the  remotest  portion  of  the  galleries,  and  all 
were  bending  over  to  catch  the  coming  joke. 

"We  must  not,  we  can  not,  we  will  not  spare  him.  Of  all  men 
who  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  this  body,  posterity  will  most  wonder 
at  his  labors  and  his  knowledge  acquired  thereby.  And  there  is 
l)ut  one  thing  that  posterity  will  more  wonder  at,  and  that  will  be 
how  a  inan  who  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge  could  put  it  to 
such  a  tembly  bad  use.' 

In  December,  1853,  we  met  as  colleagues  in  the  House  after 
we  had  both  been  in  private  life  two  years.  The  senator  of 
thirty  years  was  looked  upon  with  the  same  veneration  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  was,  when  I  entered  Congress  ten  years  before. 
Yet  Benton  was  then  but  7  r  years  of  age,  whilst  Adams  was  then 
76.  The  speaker  gave  him  the  same  position  he  occupied  so 
long  in  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  military  affairs. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  of  the  regular  organization,  wlio 

*  James  B.  Clay,  a  member  of  35th  Con^^ess,  went  into  the  rebel  service, 
and  was  one  of  its  active  agents  in  Canada.  He  died  at  Montreal,  26th 
January,  1864, 
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had  all  his  life  opposed  the  principles  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  one 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  had  fallen.  But 
when  he  manifested  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  his  venerable  head  had  to  receive  all  the  blows  that 
once  were  leveled  upon  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  ]]ut  the  latter  was 
from  a  free  State,  whilst  Benton  was  from  a  slave  State.  As 
^Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  as  Col.  Benton  was  one  of  its  first  two 
senators  after  admission,  and  as  he  was  very  decided  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal,  there  was  a  very  great  desire  among  its  oppo- 
nents that  he  should  make  a  speech.  Yet,  with  his  style  of 
speaking,  slow  even  for  a  senator,  how  much  could  he  say  in  one 
hour?  And  we  feared,  with  the  Speaker  against  him,  he  could 
obtain  no  extension  of  his  time.  And  then  we  knew  that  he  had 
frequently  said  that  he  never  would  print  what  he  did  not  speak. 
Frequently  consultations  were  held  among  men  of  all  political 
parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
for  him  a  full  hearing.  And  here  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  the  Republican  party,  when  such  life-long  Democrats 
as  William  H.  Bissell  of  Illinois,  Reuben  E.  Fenton  of  New 
York,  Galusha  A.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  and  myself  met 
with  men  whom  we  had  ever  before  opposed,  to  <  onsult  upon  a 
common  object.  We  had  another  difficulty.  No  one  of  us  dared 
to  speak  to  Col.  Benton  upon  the  subject  for  fear  he  would  stand 
upon  his  dignity  and  refuse  to  speak  at  all.  Our  opponents  had 
deliberated,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not 
yield  him  the  courtesy,  never  before  denied  to  a  man,  of  finishing" 
a  written  speech  when  he  objected  to  its  publication  without 
delivery.  At  length  he  obtained  the  tloor,  and  as  he  produced  his 
manuscripts,  it  was  evident  that  a  scene  must  ensue.  The  sena- 
tors came  over,  and  the  galleries  were  soon  filled.  A  senator,  for 
thirty  years,  was  addressing  the  House.  And,  as  he  progressed, 
every  eye  was  intent  upon  the  chairman's  hammer,  to  see  it  denote 
the  close  of  the  hour  allotted  to  him.  Fortunately,  I  had  not 
spoken,  and,  still  more  fortunately,  I  m.ade  as  good  time  in  rising 
as  the  hammer  did  in  falling,  and  my  voice  was  simultaneous  with 
the  hammer's  sound.  I  was  recognized,  and  suggested  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  finish  his  speech  inside  the  hour  to  a\  hich 
1  was  entitled.  But  loud  objections  from  the  friends  of  the  rejjeal 
were  made  all  over  the  House.  Then  commenced  the  first  of 
those  series  of  exciting  parliamentary  struggles'*  which  continued 

*  Ex-Gov.    Israel   Washburn,  Jr.,   who  was  a  Ivlcniher  of  Congress  from 
Maine  when  this  scene  occurred,  has  written  the  followini/  letter: 
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until  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  between  the  men  of  opposite  poli- 
tics who  were  thereafter  to  be  organized  into  the  Republican 
party  and  their  opponents.  There  was  tire  in  the  eyes  of  all  tlie 
ultra  men  of  the  South  and  their  Northern  allies.  They  thought 
their  time  had  come  to  insult  the  greatest  man  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  united  South.  Appeal  after  appeal  was  made  to  hear 
him,  but  such  appeals  were  met  with  scornful  derision.  I  quote 
from  the  published  official  proceedings  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 

Eureka  Sprin-is,  Carroll  Co.,  Ark.,  March  20,  18S2. 
Hon.  John  Wf.ni  worth, — Dear  Sir: 

I  came  here  a  few  weeks  since  with  my  brothe'-.  Gov.  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn,  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  who  is  an  invalid,  but  who,  I  hoi^e,  is  receiv- 
ing some  advantage  from  the  waters.  [He  died  there  the  14th  I\Jay  follov.ing,] 
But  I  write  this  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  I  enjoyed  the  time  this  morning 
in  reading  to  my  brother  your  late  lecture  upon  your  life  in  Congress  and  the 
great  men  you  knew  there.  It  was  profoundly  interesting,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  remarkable  accuracy,  and  its  level  impartial  justice  to  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned.  Your  reference  to  the  scene  in  the  House,  when  you 
secured  the  floor  for  Col.  Benton,  on  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  chairman's 
gavel,  as  he  had  reached  and  repeated  the  words  "Amphibiology,  sir,"  and 
which  he  continued  when  he  secured  the  floor,  beginning  as  he  had  left  otT 
with  precisely  the  same  words,  "Amphibiology,  sir,"  is  good  and  fresh  in  my 
memory;  and  the  immovable  tableau  of  "Old  Bullion,"  as  he  stood  in  liis 
place,  is  as  real  as  it  was  at  the  hour.  Do  you  remember  that  impromptu 
meeting  of  the  anti-Missouri  Compromise  Repeal  of  Democrats  and  \Vhi;_,'» 
at  the  rooms  of  Congressmen  Eliot  and  Dicki.ison,  of  Massachusetts,  at 
Crutchett's,  on  ."^ixth  htreet,  on  the  morning  after  the  compromise  bill  [)as>ed 
the  House,  at  which,  in  view  of  the  attempted  outrage  upon  Col.  Benton,  we 
discussed  the  necessity  of  forming  a  new  party  from  anti-slavery  extension 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  the  name  of  Republican  was  suggested?  I 
remember  distinctly  that  you  were  present  and  did  not  hesitate  to  favor  the 
idea.      I  leave  for  Portland,  Me.,  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  truly,         Israel  Wasuburn,  Jr. 

Hon.  Pllihu  B.  Washburne,  a  brother  of  the  above,  late  minister  to  Erance, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  when  this  scene  occurred,  has 
written  the  following  letter  : 

Chicago,  March  2yth,  1SS2. 

Dear  Colonel: — I  regretted  ver^'  much  being  absent  from  the  City  when 
you  read  your  Reminiscences  of  Adams,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster. 
at  the  Music  Hall  on  the  i6ih  instant.  I  have,  however,  since  my  return, 
read  your  address  in  The  Times,  and  have  been  greatly  interested  in  it,  I 
had  seen  all  of  these  gentlemeii  and  heard  thern  speak,  but  I  can  not  say  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  any  of  them  except  Mr.  Benton.  After  having  served 
his  five  terms  (thirty  years)  in  the  Senate  as  senator  from  Missouri,  he  entered 
the  House  in  the  33d  Congress,  the  same  time  that  1  did,  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  1S53,  The  relatives  of  Mrs.  Washburne  in  St.  Loui^,  on  both 
sides,  the  Gratiots,  the  Herapsteads,  the  Chouteaus,  the  Cahannes,  the 
Labadies,  had  always  been  among  the  strongest  friends  of  Col.  Benton,  and, 
knowing  the  relations  I  held  to  them  by  marriage,  he  was  always  exceedingly 
kind  to  me. 

It  has  always  ajjpearerl  to  me  very  strange  that  there  has  never  been  a  life 
of  Col.  P.enton  written,  and  that  a  collecticm  of  his  speeches  has  never  been 
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''  I  want  the  whole  Country  to  understand  that  the  oldest  man 
in  Congress,  a  man  who  was  here  when  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  adopted  and  the  only  such  man  in  the  entire  Congress,  is  now- 
refused  a  courtesy  which  has  been  refused  to  no  other  man.  Let 
it  go  to  the  Country  as  a  sample  of  the  courtesy  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  control  this  House.  "  "'  *  In  the  bitterest  of  party 
times,  John  Quincy  Adams  often  made  the  appeal,  and  it  was 
never  denied  him.     I  make  the  assertion,  and  let  those  who  dis- 

publi-hed.  Xo  public  man  of  his  time  was  more  conspicuous,  or  made  a 
greater  impress  on  public  opinion.  His  long  service  in  the  Senate  was  illus- 
trated by  many  powerful  speeches;  he  h?d  many  great  contests,  fought  out 
many  a  battle,  particularly  that  against  the  United  States  Bank,  inaugurated 
and  gave  character  to  important  legislation  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century. 
There  have  been  biographies  enough  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  men,  in  our  day 
and  generation,  and  why  is  it  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Col.  Benton,  filled 
as  it  is  with  the  most  interesting  and  important  events,  and  distinguished  as  it 
was  for  so  long  a  period  by  his  participation  in  our  legislative  and  political 
history,  has  never  yet  been  put  before  the  public?  Perhaps  you  may  suggest 
some  reason. 

Your  account  of  one  of  the  great  parliamentary  contests  we  had  in  the 
House  in  April,  1S54,  brings  back  to  my  recollection  many  incidents  connected 
^\ith  that  supreme  struggle  over  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  has  never  been  anything  approaching  that  in  the 
history  of  our  national  legislature.  Xever  were  the  people  of  the  X'orth  so 
intensely  excited  over  any  question  of  Congressional  legislation;  and  never  did 
their  representatives  exhibit  more  courage,  more  skill,  more  ibility,  and  more 
devotion  than  they  did  in  all  that  terrible  parliamentary  conflict.  That  was 
my  first  term  in  Congress,  and  I  entered  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  "new 
member."  I  was  always  at  my  post  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
that  I  was  not  perfectly  familiar  v.ith. 

Your  success  in  obtaining  the  floor  from  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Chandler  ena- 
bled you  to  make  that  magnificent  fight  to  turn  over  your  time  to  Col.  Benton 
to  finish  his  speech.  It  was  a  very  bitter  fight,  but,  after  a  long  wrangle, 
you  accomplished  your  oV^ject,  and  enabled  Mr.  lienton  to  finish  his 
speech  out  of  your  time.  It  was  a  real  triumph,  and  you  gained  great  credit 
among  the  anti-Xebraska  men  for  the  skill  you  exhibited  in  the  management 
of  the  question.  This  skirmish  had  sharpened  the  interest  in  what  "Old 
Bullion"  was  to  say  in  concluding  his  speech.  You  will  recollect  where  his 
seat  was  in  the  oM  hall,  the  onejowest  down  on  the  main  aisle,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  fronting  the  area  before  the  speaker's  chair.  Mr.  Benton  was 
at  his  best  in  making  this  speech,  and  he  never  appeared  as  great  as  he  did  at 
this  time,  pleading  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  All  of 
us  anti-X'ebraska  members  flocked  around  him,  and  listened  with  delight  and 
admiration  at  what  he  had  to  say,  and  gave  him  frequent  applause.  I  have, 
today,  read  that  speech  in  the  Cow^res.^ional  Globe,  and  it  appears  to  me  greater 
than  it  did  when  I  heard  him  deliver  it,  twenty-eight  years  gone  by.  Histori- 
cal, argumentative,  denunciating,  he  loaded  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
bill  with  sarcasm  and  overwhelmed  tliem  with  ridicule.  • 

But  I  must  stop.  I  have  been  so  interested  in  your  Reminiscences,  that  I 
have  run  on  and  on,  until  I  fear  I  shall  have  exhausted  your  patience. 

Yours  very  truly,         Elihl'  B,  Wash  burn  e. 

Hon.  John  Wln'i  worth. 
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pute  rae  contradict  me  by  the  record.  I  ask  that  the  oldest  man 
in  the  House,  one  that  knows  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together,  may  be  heard  a  lev."  minutes  out  of  my  hour.  "  -''  •■' 
If  objections  continue,  I  shall  have  to  make  another  ])oint,  where- 
by I  am  confident  I  can  get  him  a  chance  to  speak  by  right.  I 
think  it  would  look  better  if  we  allowed  so  old  and  so  wise  a  man 
to  speak  by  courtesy  than  by  right.  I  am  neither  joking  nor 
boasting  v.-hen  I  say  that  'Old  Bullion'  will  yet  be  heard  again 
today."  But  the  struggle  went  on,  and  there  was  no  hope  from 
courtesy,  Benton  all  the  while  standing,  but  saying  nothing. 
Amendments  were  in  order.  I  moved  one  which  opened  up  the 
right  to  discuss  anew.  Benton  addressed  the  chair  and  was  rec- 
ognized, and  I  yielded. '""  Thus  he  secured  by  right  what  he  was 
entitled  to  by  courtesy,  amid  the  mortifying  discomfiture  of  incipi- 
ent traitors.  Had  I  failed  in  this,  I  was  resolved  to  ask  for  his 
notes  and  read  them  myself.  He  finished  his  speech  in  triumph, 
but  it  took  all  day;  and  a  union  was  cemented  among  men  previ- 
ously opposed  which  has  never  been  dissolved.  Whilst  the  strug- 
gle was  going  on,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Representative 
John  C.  Breckinridget  were  walking  arm  and  arm\in  the  lobby, 
manifesting  the  greatest  interest,  and,  as  Benton  was  concluding, 
Douglas  came  to  my  seat  and  said,  tauntingly:  "The  Abolition- 
ists are  quite  successful  under  you  as  their  new  leader."  Little 
did  these  two  men  realize  the  position  toward  each  other  which 
they  were  so  soon  to  occupy.  Still  less  did  Douglas  realize  that 
his  friends,  who  were  trying  to  stille  the  voice  of  the  great  Senator 
from  Missouri,  would  do  the  same,  and  more  successfully,  when 
he  should  visit  the  South  as  a  candidate  for  president  in  i860. 
But  ]>enton  did  not  five  to  know  of  this  terrible  retribution  upon 
Senator  Douglas. 

Whilst  remaining  over  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  night  of  7th 
May,  1872,  to  take  the  morning  train,  at  a  hotel  with  tlie  monu- 
ment to  Blenry  Clay  in  sight.  Gen.  Breckinridge  called  upon  me, 
and  our  conversation  turned  u])on  the  passage  of  the  bill  repealing 
the  Missouri-Compromise  line  when  he  and  I  were  in  the  House 
together.       He   thought    the   recent   difficulties   v/ould    not   have 

*  See  House  proceedings  in  Con_^re'ssiotial  Globe  of  25th  April,  1S54,  and 
see  Appendix  of  same  .session,  paL;e  561.  . 

+  John  C.  Rruckinridi^e  was  eleclcd  vice-])re.sident  in  1856,  upon  the '>anie 
ticket  V  ith  James  ISuchanan  for  president.  \\\  1S60,  he  was  nominated  for 
president  by  the  Southern  or  what  was  claimed  as  the  re.q;ular  Democracy,  and 
received  72  votes;  and  Stephen  A.  Dou^^las  by  the  Northern  or  what  was 
called  the  "  I'opular-Sovereignty"  Democracy,  and  received  12  votes,  a  lar<^e 
portion  of  tiie  Northern  Democracy  havinj^  united  with  anti-slavery  men  in 
foruiin^  the  new  Kepuljlican  party.  Mr.  Douglas  died  at  Chicago,  3d  June, 
1 861,  and  Mr.  liieckinridge  at  De.xington,  Ky.,  17th  May,  1S75. 
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occurred  had  Mr.  Clay  been  in  the  Senate,  his  powers  of  recon- 
ciliation and  pacification  being  so  miraculous.  He  even  thought, 
had  Clay  been  in  the  Senate,  the  repealing  clause  would  have 
been  stricken  out.  He  said,  at  first,  the  mass  of  the  Southern 
men  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bid  for  the  presidential  nomination 
upon  the  part  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  did  not  belie \^e  that  he 
himself  expected  that  it  would  pass ;  he  wanted  the  credit  of 
making  the  offer,  so  as  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  South,  whilst 
if  defeated,  as  he  expected,  he  would  lose  notliing  at  the  North. 
The  South-Western  border  States  were  so  urgent  in  the  matter, 
insisting  that  Kansas  would  become  a  Slave-State,  and  thereby 
enhance  the  value  of  all  slave-property ;  that  the  whole  South 
finally  supported  the  cause  of  the  repeal.  Senator  Douglas  must 
have  known  that  the  sole  incentive  of  the  South  in  following  him 
was  to  open  Kansas  to  Southern  emigrants  with  their  slaves. 
Gen.  Breckinridge  contended  that  the  subsequent  position  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas  was  taken  to  regain  at  the  North  the  ground  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  repeal.  He  looked  upon  his  course,  in 
i860,  as  dictated  by  the  same  motives  as  those  of  ex-President 
YanBuren,  in  1848;  and  he  declared  that  there  was  no  time  when 
he  would  not  have  left  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  president  in 
favor  of  any  Xordiern  man  pledged  to  carry  out  tlie  principles  of  the 
Kansa^-'Nebraska  P3ill  as  expounded  by  Senator  Douglas,  whilst 
urging  its  passage.  Gen.  Breckinridge  went  so  far  as  to  express 
the  behef  that  if  Col.  Benton  had  been  in  tlie  Senate  when  the 
bill  was  introduced  it  would  not  have  passed.  But  his  speech 
came  too  late.  The  Administration,  with  all  its  patronage,  had 
taken  sides ;  and  the  battle  was  really  fought  before  the  bill 
reached  the  House.  In  this  latter  statement  I  concur  wath  Gen. 
Breckinridge.  All  through  his  conversation  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  trace  the  trouble  between  the  North  and  South  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  Missouri-Compromise  line,  which  no  one  but  Senator 
Douglas  could  have  brought  about. 

When  Col.  Benton  had  finished  his  very  argumentative  remarks 
there  was  a  general  rush  to  shake  his  hand  in  congratulation;  but 
his  voice  drowned  that  of  all  the  others  in  denouncing  nullifica- 
tion, secession,  Calhounism,  and  a  base  conspiracy  against  the 
freedom  of  speech,  declaring  that  it  was  all  done  to  affect  him  at 
home,  where  there  were  as  vile  traitors  as  there  were  in  South 
Carolina,  and  that,  had  his  speech  been  stilled,  the  fact  Avould 
liave  been  telegraphed  to  every  Calhoun  man  in  the  State,  and 
there  would  have  been  bonfires  and  illuminations  in  honor  of  his 
insult  in  the  \hmsc  of  Rej^resentatives.  He  kept  up  this  style  of 
speaking  as  lie  walked  down  the  avenue  to  his  home,  glorying  in 
his  success,  and  depicting  the  pleasure  of  his  Missouri  friends  as 
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they  would  hear  the  news.  This  was  the  only  speech  of  anv 
political  significance  that  he  made  in  the  House.  But  whatever 
speech  he  did  make,  I  heard.  So  I  add  him  to  the  list  of  great 
men  whose  last  public  speeches  I  ha^•e  heard.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  Avith  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  dinner  was  given  in  my  honor.  He  had  filled  his  house 
with  his  dearest  and  longest-tried  friends.  He  took  Mrs.  W.  and 
gave  me. his  youngest  and  only  unmarried  daughter,  Miss  Susan 
(who  afterward  married  Baron  Boileau,  an  Attache  to  the  French 
Legation  at  Washington  and  afterward  French  Minister  to  Peru. 
now  a  resident  of  Paris,  with  a  large  foraily  of  motherless  chil- 
dren), who  recently  died  in  Paris,  and  seated  us  in  the  most 
honored  place,  and  then  he  fought  the  House  battle  all  over 
again,  describing  his  many  trying  emergencies,  and  declaring 
that  he  never  appreciated  assistance  so  much  as  when  I  piloted 
him  past  the  gag-law. 

Col.  Benton  came  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  while  I 
was  ma\or,  to  deliver  a  lecture.*  He  held  a  reception  at  the 
Tremont  House,  which  was  liberally  attended  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  there,  over  and  over  again,  he  would  allude  to  the 
attempt  to  stifle  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  express  his  ap{)reciati on  of  my  services  in  securing  his  ulti- 
mate success.  While  1  was  conducting  him  about  the  City,  his 
language  was  propliedc  as  to  the  approaching  condition  of  the 
Country.  Often  did  he  say:  ''Somebody  must  be  hung.  Hang- 
ing alone  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  traitors.  Hanging  ought 
to  commence  now.'"  Said  he:  "Does  your  man  Douglas  expect 
to  be  nominated  for  president  the  next  time?  Does  he  expect 
that  the  South,  while  liking  his  treason  to  the  North  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Com] promise,  will  not  show  its  distrust  of  the 
traitor?  What  good  does  he  expect  a  nomination  will  do  him? 
Does  he  believe  in  the  providences  of  God?  What  does  he  sup- 
pose God  Almighty  sent  the  Convention  down  to  Charleston,  8.C., 
that  hot-bed  of  treason,  for,  but  to  make  a  Babel  of  it?"     1"his  is 

*  The  lecture  was  before  the  Younj^  Men's  Association,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, I2ih  May,  1857,  at  the  First  I'resbyterian  Church,  S.-W.  corner  of  Clark 
and  Washington  Streets.  The  following  passa^i^es  from  it  are  well  remem- 
bered, although  the  lecture  was  not  reported:  "There  are  sages  of  the  past 
and  there  are  sages  of  the  future,  and  I  stand  here  toniglit  as  the  connecting 
link  l;etu'een  those  sages  of  the  past  and  those  sages  of  the  future."  'the 
cheering  was  unbounded  v/hen  he  uttered  the  following  sentiment  which  lii^ 
e\er  been  the  sentiment  of  every  man  wlio  voted  against  the  unsolicited,  un- 
nece.-.-ary,  and  peace-destroying  repeal :  '•  Wlien  I  am  gathered  to  my  narrow 
home,  I  desire  that  my  friends  shall  deeply  engrave  upon  my  tombstone:'  He 
voted  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  gloried  in  the 
deed. " 


ADAMS,  BEXTOX,  CALHOUX,  CLAY,  AXD  WEBSTER.     5/ 

the  last  I  remember  of  the  sayings  of  this  great  man,  as  he  died* 
in  less  than  a  year,  on  the  loth  April,  1S5S.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  title-page  of  his  great  work,  "Abridgement  of  the  Debates 
of  Congress,"'  purports  to  cover  the  time  from  1789  to  1856. 
This  would  embrace  the  period  when  he  was  with  mc  in  the 
House.  But  the  last  volume,  the  i6th,  is  the  smallest,  and  stops 
with  1850,  lacking  the  last  session  in  which  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  conversed  with  those  who  were  with  him  in  his  last  days, 
and  they  represent  that  his  proverbial  iron-will  never  shone  so 
resplendent  as  in  his  efforts  to  complete  his  work  before  impend- 
ing death  reached  him. 

It  is  but  proper  before  closing  that  I  should  say  that  all  four  of 
these  illustrious  senators  died  poor,  and  that  John  Quincy  Adams, 
with  considerable  inheritance  and  with  savings  of  over  fifty  years 
of  public  service,  died  possessed  of  property  not  equal  in  amount 
to  that  acquired  by  many  of  our  public  men  who  entered  their 
country's  service  poor  and  came  out  of  it  rich,  through  methods 
yet  to  be  explained  upon  any  principles  of  honesty. :  The  men 
of  whom  I  liave  been  speaking  were  statesmen  from  principle, 
and  not  for  financial  gain.  They  were  men  who  not  only  re- 
spected the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men,  but  they  respected 
themselves,  and  would  not  subordinate  intellectual  endowments 
and  public  integrity  to  a  pride  for  magnificent  residences,  brilliant 
parties,  and  splendid  equipages.  There  are  two  causes  of  the 
decadence  of  great  men  in  our  halls  of  legislation.  One  is  that 
talented  men,  who  are  proverbially  honest,  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  men  who,  having  financial  schemes  of  a  dishonest 
character,  use  their  money  not  only  in  the  manipulation  of  primary 
meetings  for  the  selection  of  candidates,  but  in  the  elections. 
Another  is  that  too  many  of  our  talented  men  allow  their  abilities 
diverted  to  channels  that  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They 
subordinate  their  country's  interest  to  their  own.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  never  been  favorable  to  intellectual  progress,  nor  to 
patriotic  impulses.  I^efore  the  late  Kebellion,  the  most  of  the 
great  men  of  this  Country  died  poor  or  Avith  a  mere  competence. 
A  few  may  have  died  rich,  but  their  sources  of  wealth  were 
apparently  outside  of  their  public  position.  There  is  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  liave  come  to  the 
front  since  our  late  civil  war,  and  that  retbrm  can  only  be 
effected  when  the  youth  of  our  land  shall  be  taught  that  the 
acquisition  of  wealtli,  through  public  positions,  is  dishonorable. 
[See  Appendix  A,  B,  C,  and  D.] 

*  Col.  r>enton  left  no  descendants  in  the  male  line.  Amoni:^  his  daughters 
is  Mrs.  Jessie,  wife  of  Ocu.  John  C.  Fremont,  fiis  last  son  (if  not  his  only 
one),  John  Randolph  Benton,  died  at  St.Louis,  Mo.,  17  April,  1S52,  ajj;ed  22. 
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Two  and  a-half  hours  were  occupied  ia  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing 
address;  commanding  the  closest  attention  of  the  largest  audience  e\er  assem- 
bled in  Central  Music  Hall — the  largest  in  the  City.  Not  only  was  every  scat 
occupied,  but  all  available  standing-roorn.  The  speaker  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  oddress  when  the  managers  of  the  hall  ordered  the  doors  closed, 
thereby  excluding  several  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  venerable  Hon.  Thomas  Drummond,  U.-S. 
circuit  judge,  who  received  his  appointment  as  district  judge  from  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  had  been  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the 
days  of  the  great  statesmen  of  whom  he  had  just  spoken,  arose  upon  the  stage 
and  addressed  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  After  hightly 
commending  the  lecturer's  v/onderful  memory  and  great  impartiality  and  can- 
dor in  :>peaking  of  America's  five  greatest  statesmen,  who  were  ever  in  Con- 
gress together,  he  moved 

-  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  be  tendered  to  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  for  the  very  learned  and  interesting  lecture  which  he  has 
just  delivered.** 

When  the  president  arose  to  put  the  question,  several  of  the  audience  cried 
out,  "Let  us  all  vote!"  "So  you  may,"  replied  the  president.  Whereupon, 
the  vote  was  taken  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  audience. — F. 


Regular  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  21st  May, 
1S82,  at  its  rooms,  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue  and  Ontario  Street. 

After  the  usual  routine  'business  was  disposed  of,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne 
introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

'•  Wheki;as,  This  Society  recognizes  the  long  career  of  public  service  which 
has  made  the  life  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  contemporaneous  with  the  first 
organization  of  our  municipal  government  and  the  entire  history  of  Chicago 
since  the  year  1 836.  He  was  the  hrst  member  of  Congress  from  this  district  when 
it  cumjjrehended  seventeen  counties  from  Northern  Illinois,  of  which  he  was  the 
representative  for  many  years.  He  was  the  mayor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
the  City,  twice  chosen  at  two  different  periods  by  the  people,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs  is  remembered  to  this  day  for  its  intlexible  character, 
its  economical  exj^enditure  of  public  money,  its  rigid  execution  of  all  laws  and 
ordinances,  the  suppression  of  all  vice  and  corruption,  and  the  stern  and  im- 
partial exposure  and  punishment  of  all  crimes  and  criminals.  He  was  the 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Chicago,  and 
his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  this  State  for  a-quarler  of  a  century. 

His  ;nore  recent  labors,  in  the  compilation  of  accurate  historic  material  in 
re-pect  to  the  early  settlement  and  progress  of  the  City,  the  jiersonal  reminis- 
cences of  a  public  life  jirolonged  through  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of 
Ar.ierican  public  history,  and  his  recent  lectures  before  this  society,  have  all 
inspired  a  general  public  interest  in  the  knowledge  which  he  has  accumulated; 
and  this  Society,  recognizing  the  value  which  his  early  contemporaries  and 
the  community  at  large  attach  to  so  signal  a  public  life  and  career,  do  hereby, 
as  a  token  of  respect, 

'■'■Rt.oh'-:,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  instructed  to  request  of  Hon. 
John  Wentworth  tliat  he  will  procure  a  poi  trait  likeness  of  himself  to  be  taken 
so  that  it  may  be  hung  uijon  the  walls  of  this  institution,  and  remain  as  a 
memorial  to  posterity  of  the  conspicuous  i)Osition  he  occupied,  and  the  public 
labors  and  services  which  he  accomplished  during  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  development  in  the  rise  and  progres-> 
of  thi->  City,  and  liis  participation  in  the  most  momentous  events  of  Am.ericin 
jHiblic  !r'.;rory."    [Portrait  by  J-jhn  Phillij^sof  N,V.,  presented  Sept.  i,  iSSj.] 
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FIRST    DEMOCRATIC    COXVEXTIOX    OF    FOURTH    ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,   HELD  AT  JOLIET, 

I 8th  may,   1S43. 

President  : — Lieut. -Gov.  John  Moore  of  McLean.  Vice-Presidents  :  — 
Capt.  William  Byrne  of  LaSalle,  Dr.  Luke  Hale  of  Kane.  Secretaries: — 
Judf^e  Ilut^h  T.  Dickey  of  Ccok,  William  T.  Purgess  of  Boone. 

Delegates: — Boone — Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  James  L.  Loop,  William 
T.  Burgess.  Bureau — Degrass  Salisbury,  Abram  R,  Dodge  [substitute  from 
Kendal!],  Eli  B.  Ames  [substitute  from  Putnam].  Champaigne — Not 
represented.  Cock — Augustus  Garrett,  William  B.  Snowhook,  Antony 
Getzler,  Thomas  Dyer,  William  B.  Egan,  Francis  C.  Sherman,  Henry  W^. 
Clarke,  Jesse  J.  Everett,  John  Hill,  Lot  Whitcomb,  Hart  L.  Stewart. 
DeKal!' — Calvin  S.  Colton,  Austin  Heyden,  Martin  M.  Mack.  DiiPage — 
Julius  M.  Warren,  Jeduthan  Hatch,  Theodore  Hubbard,  Smith  D.  Pierce, 
Robert  N.  Murray.  Ford — Organized  after  Mr  Wentworth  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  di.-trict.  Gruruly — James  M alloy,  Bariholemew  McGrath.  Iroquois 
— Charles  Gardner,  Isaac  Courtwright,  Joseph  Thomas.  Kane — William  B. 
AVest,  Isaac  Marlett,  I'homas  E.  Dodge,  Mark  W.  Fletcher,  Peter  J.  Bur- 
chell,  Edward  E.  Plarvey,  Luke  Hale.  Kankakee — Organized  after  Mr. 
Wentv.'orth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  Kendall — Walter  Slowell, 
Stei)hen  B.  Craw,  John  W.  Chapman,  Alexander  Rogers.  Lake — Jolm 
Bracken,  Arthur  Paterson,  Richard  Murphy,  John  Lonergan.  La  Salle — 
Henry  G.  Cotton,  Rees  Morgan,  George  x\.  Southworth,  Alson  Woodruff, 
Lorenzo  Leland,  William  Munson,  Lovell  Kirnbail,  Hiram  P.  W^oodworth, 
Wm.  liyrne.  Livin-^sion — Andrew  McMillan,  Augustus  Fellows.  MeHenrv 
— William  M.  Jackson,  Andrew  J.  Hayward,  Joel  If.  Johnson,  Henry  M. 
Wait.  McLean — John  Moore,  Andrew  W.  Scogin,  Thomas  Karr,  Merritt 
L.  Covin,  Welcome  P.  Browne,  Albert  Dodd,  Daniel  S.  EbersoU  [substitute 
from  Livingston],  John  Hise  [substitute  from  LaSalleJ.  Vermillion  —  Not 
represented.  Will — William  Adams,  William  E.  Little,  John  Lonergan, 
Norman  Hav/ley,  John  Miller,  Hiram  Blancliard,  David  Bloom,  Cornelius 
C  X'anllorn,  Michael  Murphy,  Myron  Pearson. 

NoMi.\.\TiON. — John  Wentworth  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions.  —  i.  Ihat  we  are  opposed  to  a  National  bank  of  any  des- 
cription and  to  any  kind  of  a  tariff  whici;  i ::  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  just  and  economical  adminL/rration  of  the  riovernment. 

2.  '1  hat  we  have  looked  in  vain  fc-r  any  of  the  reforms  which  the  Whigs 
promised  us  previous  to  the  election  of  1840;  and  that,  after  a  fair  trial  of  tv>o 
full  years,  during  which  they  had  a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
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grass,  we  see  nothing  to  change  our  views  of  their  party;  but  feel  under  every 
moral  obligation  to  resist  its  continuance  in  power  in  any  of  its  forms  by  all 
honorable  means. 

3.  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  democracy 
of  Martin  VanBuren;  and,  should  he  be  renominated  by  a  Democratic 
national  convention  for  the  oihce  of  president,  he  would  meet  with  our  most 
cordial  sup]^)ort. 

4.  That  the  importance  of  the  coming  election  demands  a  generous  sur- 
render of  all  personal  and  private  grievances,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  Democrat  to  cultivate  harmony  in  the  Democratic  party. 

5.  That  the  coming  contest  is  one  for  principles  and  not  for  men;  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful  supremacy  or 
whether  they  shall  still  longer  be  ruled  by  the  foes  of  equal  rights  and  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  privileges  ami  monarchical  principles. 

6.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  our  title  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory is  undoubted,  and  that  the  congressman  elected  from  this  district  ought 
to  use  all  honorable  exertions  to  re-occupy  that  territory. 

7.  That  in  presenting  Col.  John  Wentworth  of  Cook  Co.,  before  the 
electors  of  this  district  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  we  do  it  with  pride  and 
confidence,  lie  has  long  been  one  of  the  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  democ- 
racy; watchful  of  his  Country's  best  interests,  and  fearless  in  their  protection. 


The  Vote  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois ON  THE  FIRST  M ON  DAY  IN 

AuorsT  (7TH),  1843: 

Candidates  : 
Democratic — ^John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
Whig — Giles  Spring  of  Cook. 
Abolition — ^John  H.  Henderson,  Bureau. 

z. 

- 

i 
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7. 

Counties, 

Ill,  Delegation  in  28th  Congress. 
Senators  : 

Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 
neyville.  Perry  Co.,  27th  June,  1878. 

James  Semple,  Alton,  died  at  Elsah, 
Jersey  Co.,  27th  January,  1867. 

Represent.vuves  : 

1  Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 
cember, 1867. 

2  John  A,  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Charleston, 

4  Jolm  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  Stephen  A,    Douglas,  Ouincy,  died 
at  Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

6  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Galena,  resides  at 
San  J'"rancisco,  Cal. 

7  John  J.  Hardin,  Jacksonville,  killed 
at  battle  of  Buena  \'ista,  27th  i-ebruary, 

Boone, 
Bureau,  -     ■ 
Champaigne, 
Cook,  -     - 
DeKalb,      - 
Dul'age,   - 
Grundy, - 
Iroquois,  - 
Kane,     -     - 
Kendall,   - 
Lake,      -     - 
1^ Salle,    - 
Living>ton, 
Mc  Henry,   - 
McLean,  - 
Vermillion, 
Will,      -     - 

3OS 

317 

142 

II72 

236 

457 
90 

195 
770 

431 
393 
869 
III 

455 

529 

245 
262 

117 

89  I 
127 
310 
56 
145 
523 
248 

297 
467 

66 
393 
475 
830 

479 

53 
121 

132 

74 

97 

3 

175 
98 

77 
130 

50 
10 

9 
108 

"37 

(14,620.) 

7552  '  5931 
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ECOXD  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OF   FOURTH    ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,   HELD  AT  OTTAWA, 
6th  JUNE,   1S44. 

PRESIDENT: — Gen.  Hart  L.Stewart  of  Cook.     Vice-Presidents: — Gen. 

lerritt  L.  Covill  of  McLean,   Dr.  Alfred  E.  Ames  of  Boone,  Col.  Mathew 

V.  Busey  of  Champaign.     Secretaries  : — ^JuJge  Hugh  T.  Dickey  of  Cook, 

r  -c  C.  Kellogg  of  DeKalb. 

I  hLEGATES: — Boone — Alfred  E.  Ames,  Charles  Waterman,  Seth  B.  Far- 

-.  \    [who  was  appointed  a   substitute   from    Ottawa   for  James    L.    Loop], 

■7.V — DeGrass  Salisbury,   Moses  Stevens,    Benjamin  L.    Smith.      Chcun- 

,..-;;c' — Mathew  W.   Busey,   David  Cox,  George  Nox.      Cook — l*".li  B.  Wil- 

Sams,  Jason  Gurley,  Hart  L.  Stewart,  Orson  Smirh,  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Eli  S. 

Prescott,  Isaac  Cook,  Mark  Skinner,  Eben  F.  Colby.     DeKalb — Joseph  New- 

;•;  y,  Jesse  C.  Kellogg,  Joseph  Ross.     DuPa^e — Julius  M.  Warren,  Robei't 

\.  Murray,  Jeduthan  Hatch,  Calvin  L.  Farnham,   Nahuni  Loring.      Ford — 

nized  alter  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.      Gi'iDuiy — 

•'lolemew  McGrath,    George   H.    Kiersted.       Iroquois — Not   represented. 

-       -- — Noah  B.    Spn.lding,   Orsemus   1).    Day,   George   W.    Reuwick,   David 

rler,  Silas  Reynolds,  Ebenezer   W.  Vining,  Elisha  Freeman.      Ka>ikakee 

rganized  after  Mr.  \\  entworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.      KciidaU — 

,;e  B.  Hollinback,  Eber  M.  Shonts,  Norman  Dodge,  Sidney  Smith  Brad- 

Lake — Timothy   B.   Titcomb,    Charles  S.    White,    Elijah    M.    Haines. 

LcS.i'le — George  A.  SouthAvorth,  Patrick  Hanley,  Samuel  Mackey,  Edward 

F.: ling,  John  Palmer,  Lorenzo  Leland,  William  Byrne,  Justin  D.  Wixom, 

Lr.  ;ch    W.   Pancoast.      Lh'i)v^stoH — Augustus   Fellows,   William   K.    Brown. 

M-He7iry — William  M.   Jackson,  Joseph  S.   Blivin,    Neil    Donnelly,    Hosea 

''    '.Vilson.     McLean — M'erritt    L. 'Covill,    Henry  Miller,   Altiert   AI.    Dodd, 

appointed  substitutes  for  absentees,  vi:,.:  John   Hise,  William   Reddick, 

\}  B.  Rich,  Edmund  S.  Holbrook  of  Ottawa,  and  Daniel  S.  EbersoU  of 

ac.      [The  above  Albert  Dodd,   a  young  lawyer  from   Jjloomington  of 

\  promise,  was  drowned  on  his  way  home,  on  Saturday,  8th  June,  1 844, 

1  swimming  his  horse  across  the  Mackinaw  River,  that  had  unexpectedly 

Henry  Miller  went  to  the  bottom  twice  and  escaped  with  difficulty. 

C:n.  Merritt  L.  Covill  stood  upon  the  bank,  fixing  his  saddle,  preparatory  to 

crcj-^ing  v/hen  the  accident  happened.]      Verniiilion  —  Harry  Hickman,  Jabez 

B.  Trent,  who  appointed  the  following  substitutes  from  citizens  of  C^ttawa  to 

take  the  place  of  absentees,  viz.:  George  H.  Norris,  Julius  Avery,  Jesse  Dan- 

forth,  Lucien  B.  Delano,  George  Sawyer,  Joseph  O.  (ilover,  Burton  C.  Cook, 

Abram   Hoes.      ^F,;//— William  A.  Boardinan,  Bennett  Allen,  Zadoc  Brooks, 

Wm.  E.  Russell,  James  Broadie,  Joel  x\.  Matteson,  William  Smith,  Edmund 

Wilcox,  John  Curry. 

Nomination. — John  Wentworth  was  nominated  unanimously. 
Re.^OLUTIONS: — i.  That  in  the  recent  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention we  recognize,  in  the  representatives  of  the  Democracy  of  the  nation, 
a  desire  to  carry  forward  to  ultimate  .success  the  great  principles  of  equity 
whicli  have  ever  characterized  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party;  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  our  preferences,  we  liave  full  confidence  that  the  great 
national  convention  have,  in  th-ir  nominations,  looked  witii  aa  impartial  eye 
to  the  good  of  all,  high  above  all  local  and  personal  interests. 

2.  That  we  recognize  in  the  per->onal  and  political  character  of  James  K. 
Polk  of  Tennessee,  a  statesman  and  patriot,  eminently  worthy  of  the  confi- 
fidtnce  and  sup}/ort  of  tb.e  Democratic  party  for  the  fir:-.t  office  in  tlic  gift  of 
the  people. 
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3.  That  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  for  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  meets  our  entire  and  cordial  approl:)ation,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  as  his  firmness  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  and  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  parly,  [The 
Ottawa  convention  heard  of  the  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  convention  by 
a  letter  from  Baltimore  by  Mi".  Wentu'orth,  who  was  a  delegate;  and  the  news 
of  the  declination  of  Silas  Wright  and  the  nomination  of  George  M.  Dallas, 
next  day,  in  his  place,  did  not  reach  Ottawa  until  after  the  convention  had. 
adjourned.] 

4.  iTiat,  while  we  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  Martin  VanBurcit 
from  the  list  of  candidates  before  the  late  national  Democratic  convention,  we 
appreciate  the  magnaminity  that  prompted  the  noble  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  harmony  and  success  of  the  Democratic  cause,  and  that  his  dis- 
tinguished self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  will  forever  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  Democratic  party  and  testifies  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  character  as  portrayed  in  his  own  lofty  sentiments,  viz.:  "My  name 
and  pretension,  however  subordinate  in  importance,  shall  never  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  person  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  creating  distraction  and  divis- 
ion in  the  Democratic  party.  Every  attempt  to  use  them  for  such  purpose, 
whenever  and  wherever  made,  shall  be  arrested  by  an  interference  on  my  part 
alike  prompt  and  decisive." 

5.  That  the  course  pursued  by  Hon.  John  \\'ent worth  during  tlie  present 
session  of  Congress,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  caution,  industry,  and  pronipt 
attention  to  his  duty,  meets  with  our  heartiest  approbation;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  commands  our  entire  approval,  on  the  other  it  imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  manifestirig  that  approval  by  rendering  his  reelection  absolutely 
certain. 

6.  That  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  ought  to  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment; that  the  rale  of  duties  should  be  as  low  as  possible  to  effect  that 
object;  that  the  tax  should  be  laid  on  articles  of  import  according  to  their 
value;  and  that  a  due  discrimination  should  be  observed  between  articles  of 
luxury  and  those  of  necessity,  imposing  a  low  tax  on  those  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  a  high  one  on  those  used  by 
the  v.'caltiiier  portion.^  of  the  community;  and,  further,  that  we  protest  againsi: 
the  so-called  protective  tariff,  believing  it  to  be  unjust,  partial,  illiberal,  and 
unconstitutional. 

7.  That  the  American  title  to  Oregon  Territory  can  admit  of  no  dispute; 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  immediately  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  and  its  protection  over  the  American  people  who  have  gone  thither. 

8.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  should  take  place,  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
injustice  to  Mexico,  or  the  infringement  of  any  international  law. 
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The  Vote  of  thk 

Fourth  Con- 

Candidates  : 

GRESSIONAL  Dl.STRICT    OF    ILLI- 

Democratic— John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 

NOIS   ON  THE  FIRST  MON 

DAY  IN 

IVhig- — Buckner  S.  Morris  of  Cook. 

August  (f 

thi,  1S44: 

Abolition — ^John  H.  Hender.son,ofBureau 

_• 

III.  Delegation  in  29TH  Congress. 

H 

z 

Senators  : 

i: 

5! 

Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 

Counties. 

> 

s 

S 

neyville,  Perry  Co.,  27th  June,  1S78. 

2 

— 

i 

Jam-.^s  Semple,  Alton,   died  at  Klsah, 

^ 

s 

X 

Jersey  Co.,  27th  January,  1867. 

Boone, 

354 

280 

47 

Representatives  : 

Bureau,  - 

397 

339 

155 

I   Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 

Champaigne, 

■y-T> 

III 

cember,  1867. 

Cook,     -     - 

1736 

792 

276 

2  John  A.  McCIernand,  Shawneetown. 

DeKalb,   - 

2S3 

89 

151 

3  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Charleston. 

DuPage,      - 

519 

317 

145 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

Grundy,  ^  - 

137 

47 

6 

5   Stephen  A.   Douglas,   Quincy,  died 

Iroquois, 

217 

112 

at  Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

Kane,  -     - 

850 

540 

280 

6  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Galena,  resides  at 

Kendall,      - 

457 

287 

143 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lake,  -     - 

576 

246 

135 

7  Edward  I ).  Baker,  Springfield,  killed 

LaSalle,      - 

1071 

444 

187 

at  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,   21st  October, 

Livingston, 

no 

61 

1 86 1.      [He  resigned  his  seat  to  go  as 

McHenry,  - 

596 

375 

5S 

colonel  into  the  Mexican  war,  30th  De- 

McLean, - 

487 

593 

18 

cember,  1846.] 

A'ermillion, 

720 

851 

44 

7  John  Henry,  Jacksonville,   [elected 

Will,    -     - 

784 

419 

226 

to  serve  out  the  term  of  Col.  Baker,  tak- 
his  seat  5th  Feb.,  1847.      He  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  2Sth  April,  1882,  aged  82.] 

(13,290.) 

9516 

5903 

1871 

THIRD   DEMOCRATIC    CONVk.XTIOX    OF    FOURTH    ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  JOLIET, 

4TH  JUNE,  1846. 

President  : — Judge  Abraham  Reynolds  of  McHenry.  Vice-Presidents  : 
— Col.  William  Smith  of  Will;  Hon.  Ira  Minard  of  Kane.  Secretaries: 
— William  T.  Burges.>  of  Boone;  John  tlise  of  LaSalle. 

Delegates  : — Boone — Richard  S.  Molony,  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  George; 
W.  Kretsinger,  Daniel  Howell,  Wm,  T.  Burge.ss,  Charles  Waterman,  Hiram 
C.  Miller.  Bureau — Not  represented.  Chanipaiv^ne — Mathew  W,  I)U^>ey, 
George  Nox,  Mathew  Johnson.  Cook — Eli  B.  Williams,  Wm.  M,  Jackson,' 
Valentine  A.  Ijoycr,  Anthony  Getzler,  William  B.  Snowhook,  Francis  M. 
F^dwards,  John  Murphy,  Richard  Jones  Hamilton,  (George  O'Brian,  Michael 
O' Brian,  Silas  W.  Sherman,  (icorge  Dellicker,  Joseph  Filkins,  Jesse  T. 
Flverett,  Elhanan  (jay,  David  M.  Jiradley,  Carding  Jackson,  Homer  Wil- 
marth,  Samuel  Jackson.  DeKaih — Hiram  Whittemore,  John  .S.  Brown,  Wm, 
Ward,  James  Harrington.  DuBa-c — Julius  M.  Warren,  Samuel  Anderson, 
A-.a  Dudley,  Gordon  N.  l<oundy,  ICd ward  B.  Bill.  /'Ir^/- — Organized  after 
Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent  the  district.  GriDtdy — William  E.  Arm- 
strong, George  H.  Kiersted.  Iro'/uois — Thomas  Sammons,  Spencer  S.  Case, 
Virgil   Lamb.      lutne — Mark    W.    Fletcher,    Ira   Minard,  Joseph   Kimball, 
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Edward  Alexander,  David  W.  Annis,  George  W,  Gorton,  George  W. 
Renwick,  Thomas  Slater.  Kankakee — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentwortii 
ceased  to  represent  the  district.  KendaU — Samuel  Jackson,  Norman 
Dodge,  Stephen  15.  Craw,  Alexander  McClasky,  Elisha  McClure.  Lake — 
James  McKay,  Jacob  Drum,  Ezra  Simmons,  Charles  Hale,  George  Ely, 
Leonard  Loomis,  Elijah  M.  Haines.  LaSalle — John  llise,  George  W.  Arm- 
strong, William  Munson,  John  Hoffman,  P'rancis  S.  Galloway,  Charles  H.  Gil- 
man,  Newton  Alford,  David  Green,  George  A.  Southworth,  William  Sly. 
[The  foregoing  were  chosen,  but  the  following  appeared  as  delegates  in  the 
convention,  viz.:  John  Hise,  George  W.  Armstrong,  Samuel  J.  Jackson,  A. 
Malia,  Thomas  Kelley,  E.  Armstrong,  William  Adams  of  Joliet,  Nelson  D. 
Eiiwood  of  Joliet.]  Liz'inQsto)i — Wm.  K.  Brown,  Garrett  M.  Blue.  McHoiry 
—  Eli  Henderson,  Amos  B.  Coon,  Theophilus  Renwick,  Abraham  I'leynolds, 
Neil  Donnelly.  McLean— y^o\.  represented.  Verniilluin — Wm.  E.  Russell, 
John  P.  Draper,  John  Gilgis.  Will — Nicholas  Gouger,  Gilbert  Van  Duzer, 
Samuel  Davis,  Samuel  Whallon,  George  R.  Dyer,  Addison  Collins,  William 
Smith,  Alanson  Granger,  Wm.  B.  Peck,  Dr.  Chauncey  [or  his  son  I3avid  B,] 
Hoffman,  Cornelius  C.  Van  Horn. 

Nomination  : — John  Wentworth  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions:— I.  That  the  administration  of  President  Polk  retains  our 
undivided  confidence  and  esteem;  that  his  energy  and  efficiency  as  chief-execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Nation  justly  commands  the  highest  ailiniration  of  the 
people;  that  in  all  the  measures  Congress  has  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt, 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  Country  in  the  present  extraordinary 
exigency  of  the  times,  we  promise  him  our  cordial  and  efficient  support  with 
our  votes,  and,  if  necessary,  with  our  arms. 

2.  That  the  gallant  conduct  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  his  brave  little  army 
merits  and  receives  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Country  they  have  so  nobly 
defended  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  arms;  that  they  have,  by  examples  of 
heroism,  as  brilliant  as  any  that  adorn  the  pages  of  American  history,  added 
new  laurels  to  those  that  already  encircle  tlie  brow  of  American  courage  and 
character. 

3.  That  we  cordially  respond  to  tlie  nomination  of  Augustus  C.  P^ench 
and  Joseph  B.  V/ells  as  the  Democratic  candidates  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  this  State,  and  that  we  pledge  them  our  cordial  support  at  the 
polls  in  August. 

4.  That  thi'-  Convention  takes  the  highest  pleasure  in  presenting  the  nanie 
of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  as  the  Denicjcratic  Republican  candidate  for  the 
ofhce  of  representative  in  Congress  for  this  district;  that  our  full  approbation 
of  his  speeches  and  his  votes  upon  all  questions  is  fully  evinced  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  this  day  been  nominated  by  acclamation  for  a  third  election  to  his 
present  distinguished  station;  that  we  will  use  all  honoral)le  means  to  secure 
that  election  by  a  triunr[)liant  and  overwhelming  majority. 

5.  That  v/e  approve  in  full  of  the  present  course  pursued  by  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  Congress  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  that  it  is  a  full  exposition 
of  our  views  on  the  subject. 

6.  That  we  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  in  the 
p.ble  report  of  Secretary  [Robert  J.j  Walker;  that  we  demand  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  inde[)t-;ndent  treasury  bill  by  the  Senate  as  it  came  from  the 
House — the  wailings  of  the  bank  aristocracy  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding; 
tJinr  now  is  the  mo^t  proi)itious  time,  in  defiance  of  all  panic-makers,  for  that 
great  measure  of  the  people  to  go  into  efficient  and  successful  operation. 
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The  Vote  o 

F   THE 

Fourth  Con- 

Candidates  : 

GKESSIONAL  DISTRICT    OF    ILLI- 

NOIS ON  THE  FIRS 

T  Monday  in 

Democratic — ^John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 

August  ( 

5D),  1S46: 

IVhi^ — John  Kerr  of  Boone. 

u 

Abolition — Owen  Lovejoy  of  Bureau. 

Counties, 

i 

III.  Delegation  in  30TH  Congress. 

X 

> 

Senators  : 

^ 

:5 

■% 

Sidney  Breese,  Carlyle,  died  at  Pinck- 

Boone, 
Bureau,  - 

3SS 
I9S 

S3 
275 
III 

346 
266 

neyville,  Perry  Co.,  27th  June,  1878, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 

Champaicrne, 

Chicago,  3d  June,  1861. 

Cook,  -     - 

2412 

776 

4S1 

DeKalb,      - 

3'S7 

9S 

239 

Representatives: 

DuPage,   - 

66S 

313 

303 

I   Robert  Smith,  Alton,  died  21st  De- 

Grundy, -     - 

471 

67 

6 

cember,  1S67. 

Iroquois,  - 

290 

175 

2 

2  John  A.  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

Kane, 

910 

414 

533 

3  brlando  B.  FickUn,  Charleston. 

Kendall,    - 

456 
759 

198 

260 

Lake,      -     - 

2S2 

5^1 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

LaSalle,    - 

1407 

600 

224 

5  William  A.  Richardson,   Rushville, 

Livingston, 

124 

5S 

died  at  Quincy,  27th  December,  1875. 

Mc Henry,   - 

S52 

240 

622 

6  Thomas  J.  Turner,  Freeport,  died  at 

McLean,  - 

564 

653 

40 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  3d  April,  1874. 

Vermillion, 
Will,    -     - 

709 
922 

701 

479 

5S 
285 

7   Abraham  Lincoln    Springfield,  died 
at  Washington,  D.C,  I5ih  Ajuil,   1865, 

{21,925.) 

12126 

5523 

4276 

[assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth]. 

FOURTH  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OF  FOURTH  ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,   HELD  AT  OTTAWA, 

6th  JUNE,  1848. 

President: — Gen.  Reuben  D.  Dodge  of  Lake.  Vice-Presidents: — 
Eli  B.  Williams  of  Cook;  William  B.  Plato  of  Kane;  Addison  Collins  of 
Will.  Secretaripis: — David  M.  Bradley  of  Cook;  George  W,  Gorton  of 
Kane. 

DELE{iA'(KS: — Boon" — Ceorge  W.  Kretsinger,  Allen  C.  Fuller,  Richard  S. 
Molony,  Abraham  L.  Push,  John  Handy.  Bureau — Melancthon  E.  I-asher, 
Archibald  Osborne,  .Samuel  Fifield,  Michael  Kennedy,  Bradford  N.  Stevens. 
Champai.nie — Henry  .Sad<>rus,  William  Nox,  Thompson  ]<.  \Vebber.  Cook — 
Thomas  Hoyne,  Robert  llugunin,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  John  Shrigley,  Michael 
Lantry,  ])avid  M.  Bradley,  George  Manicrre,  Eli  li.  Williams,  Thomas  Ih'ad- 
well,  Jes^e  J.  ICverett,  Daniel  H.  (jleason,  Abraham  Leatherman,  James 
Michie,  Jacob  Sauter,  Nicholas  Sherman.  />A'z//;— William  A.  Miller,  Eli 
Barnes,  John  S,  Brown,  Martin  M.  Mack.  DnPuqe — Julius  ^L  Warren, 
Theodore  Hubbard,  Edward  Bonney,  Captain  \'\.  Kinney,  Nathan  Allen,  Luther 
F.  Sanderson.  Bonl — (Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to  represent 
the  district.  Gritncly — Patrick  Kelly,  Angus  Mc^^lllan.  Iro./uois — Chailes 
Gardner,    Isaac  Courtwright,   Andrev/  J-..    Manderville,     /wz«(? — William   B. 
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Plato,  Marcus  White,  :.Iark  W,  Elctcher,  Peter  J.  Burchell,  Enoch  O.  Gar- 
land, Echvard  W.  Austin,  Joseph  Kimball,  James  L.  Adams,  Deles  A.  Dod^;c, 
George  W.  Gorton.  Kajihakee — Organized  after  Mr.  Wentworth  ceased  to 
represent  the  district.  Kendall — Lorenzo  P'.  Brady,  Barnabas  E.  I'^ldre^^a-, 
Stephen  B.  Craw,  Benjamin  W.  Barnes,  Reuben  Landon.  Lake — -Piiilandcr 
A.  Payne,  William  Ladd,  Charles  Hall,  Lansing  B.  Nichols,  George  Eta, 
Reuben  D.  Dodge,  Elisha  P.  Ferry.  LaSalle — ^Joseph  O.  Glover,  Erasmus 
W^iiislow,  William  Osman,  Charles  PL  Oilman,  Amos  Foster,  Jesse  Green, 
Lawrence  ^I.  Dimick,  William  McCormick,  Benjamin  Flemming.  L\vi)i^sion 
— Andrew  McDowell,  John  Blue.  Me  Henry — Plenry  D.  Huff,  William  Allen, 
Amos  Cogswell,  Alonzo  C.  Diggins,  Henry  G.  Hastings,  John  E.  Mann, 
Tlieophilus  Penwick,  Silas  P.  Chathekl.  J/c-Zm;z  — Major  W.  Packard, 
Campbell  Wakefield,  Benjamin  N.  W>att,  Jan>-s  Walden,  William  Rust,  Sr. 
Verviillion — Milton  Leslie,  Reason  Hooioi";.  Oliver  M.  Davis,  John  Gilcjis, 
Wiiliam  ^L  Payne,  Flariy  H!ckn\an.  \\-"Ul — Addison  Collins,  Don  Aloii/o 
^Vat-on,  Georg--'  R.  iJyer,  Samuel  I^avis,  ^Villiam  Smith,  Levi  AL  Clayes, 
Leander  Hamlin,  Thomas  J.  Sprague. 

Nomination: — John  Wentworth,  upon  a  -r'lT'a-voce  vote,  received  all  the 
votes  but  three  scattering,  and  was  declared  unanimously  nominated. 


The  Prf.sidexttai.  Vote  of  the 
Fourth  Congressiox.a.l  Dis- 
trict or  Illtnoi!^,  7Tn  June, 
1S48: 


z 

Counties. 

■ 

5 

< 

< 

'-^ 

Boone, 

595 

450 

414 

Bureau   - 

306 

566 

376 

Champaigne, 

1S7 

213 

Cook,     -     - 

1622 

2120 

1708 

DeKaib,   - 

374 

427 

223 

DuPage,      - 

623 

528 

.3^3 

Grundy,    - 

207 

63 

123 

Iroquois,     - 

322 

28 

268 

Kane,  - 

783 

1220 

855 

Kendall,       - 

37^ 

547 

392 

Lake,  -     - 

44.6 

1088 

321 

La  Salle, 

1238 

873 

862 

Livingston, 

130 

4 

82 

McHenry,   - 

528 

ioi6 

618 

McLean,  - 

626 

94 

758 

Vermillion, 

758 

68 

942 

Will,   -    . 

897 

540 

713 

(2S,633.) 

9820 

9632 

9181 

There  being  a  division  among  the  dele- 
gates upon  the  slavery  question,  some  of 
then^  supporting  Lewis  Cass  for  presi- 
dent ami  some  Martin  VanlJurcn,  llic 
Convention,  by  a  harmonious  agreemeni.. 
adjourned  without  passing  any  resolu- 
tions. The  vote  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion stood  Cass  9820,  and  Van  Biucii 
9632,  in  the  district,  and  tiie  seventeen 
counties  then  organized  stood  separately 
nine  for  Cass  and  eight  for  N'anBuren,  as 
the  accompanying  official  stateuient  will 
show;  each  of  the  Democratic  candidat'.;> 
running  ahead  of  the  V/hig  candidate. 
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The  Vote  of  thi:  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
nois ON  THE  first  MoNDAY  IN 

August  (7th),  1S4S: 


= 

Counties. 

7, 

> 

z 

< 

> 

^ 

73 

Boone,      - 

436 

360 

Bureau,  -     - 

453 

368 

oZl 

'   .^:^-paigne, 

151 

16S 

V_  O.J..,        -        - 

2183 

I921 

470 

Dekalb,   - 

520 

117 

255 

Da  Page,      - 

559 

239 

174 

Grundy,    - 

22S 

9S 

37 

IroqLU)is,      - 

zy:> 

267 

/ 

Kane,  -     - 

910 

523 

417 

Kendall, 

5^2 

3S6 

287 

I.ake,  -     - 

960 

383 

249 

LaSalle, 

12.^ 

742 

237 

Livingston, 

loS 

62 

Mc Henry,   - 

952 

S86 

196 

McLean,  - 

532 

665 

39 

\  ermillion, 

739 

709 

73 

^Vill,    -     - 

997 

IZ^ 

308 

(23,318.) 

11857 

8302 

3159 

Candidates  : 
Democratic — John  Wentworth  of  Cook. 
]Vhig — ^Jonathan  Y.  Scammonof  Cook. 
Abolitioi — Owen  Lovejoy  of  Bureau. 


III.  Delegation  in  31ST  Congress. 
Senators  : 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 
Chicago,  3d  June,  1S61. 

James  Shields,  Belleville,  died  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1st  June,  1879. 

Representatives  : 

1  Wm.  H.  Bissell,  Belleville,  died  at 
Springfield,  iSth  March,  i860. 

2  John  A.  McClernand,  Shawneetown. 

3  Timothy  R.  Young,  Marshall. 

4  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

5  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  Quincy,  died 
at  Quincy,  27th  December,   1875. 

6  Edward  D.  Baker,  Galena,  killed  at 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  21st  October,  1861. 

7  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Petersburg,  died 
at  Springfield,  24th  November,  1858. 


New  District  under  the  Census  of  1850. 

FIRST    DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION    OF    SECOND    ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  HELD  AT  DIXON, 

ISTH  SEPTEMBER,    1852. 

President  : — Col.  John  Dement  of  Lee.  Vice-Presidents  : — Col.  Julius 
M.  Warren  of  DuPage;  John  S.  Brown  of  DeKalb;  Edward  R.  Allen  of 
Kane;  Nathaniel  G.  Reynolds  of  Whitesidcs;  Jacob  Norris  of  Rock  Island, 
Secret.\rip:s: — Henry  W.  Zimmerman  of  Cook;  Frederick  S.  Nichols  of 
Rock  Island;  Stevens  S.  Jones  of  Kane;  Samuel  D.  McDowell  of  DeKalb. 

Delegates:— Cw/'— Eli  B.  Williams,  Nathan  Allen,  Henry  W.  Zimmer- 
man, Augustine  Deodat  Taylor,  Michael  Dunn,  Wm.  L.  Church,  Wm.  Jel'frey 
Patterson,  Thos.  A.  I'.  Boyd,  Daniel  McKillup,  Michael  Maher,  Stephen  Rex- 
ford,  Edv/ard  H.  Castle,  Edwin  Woodman,  Charles  S.  Cameron,  ^Lartin  N. 
Kimbell,  James  Curtiss,  Edwin  Sherman,  Henry  A.  ]\ritchcll,  Richard  Jones 
Hamilton,  Homer  Wilmarth,  Asa  F.  Bradley,  Henry  McCauley,  William  L. 
Penton,  John  E.  McGirr,  James  Long,  Joshua  L.  Marsh,  Wm.  H.  Stickney, 
Abraham  Lcallierman,  John  S.  l.verctt.  DeKalb — John  S.  Brown,  George 
W.  Kretsinger,  Orlando  M.  liryan,  .Samuel  D.  McDowell,  James  Green, 
John  Mickler.      DuPage — Julius   M.   Warren,*  Joseph   Naper,  Warren   L. 

*  Col.  Julius  M.  Warren,  still  living  at  Warrenville,  where  he  has  resided  for  over  forty- 
five  voars.  was  a  delegate  to  all  the  conventions  that  nominated  Mr.  Wentworth  for  Congress. 
He  was  in  the  Illinois  Lej^islature  in  1844  ^"d  1850. 
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Wheaton,  Edward  Bonney,  Daniel  Dunham,  Mark  Beaubien,  Michael  Hines. 
JTaf/^ — Edward  R.  Allen,  Joseph  W.  Churchill,  Amos  Walker,  William  H. 
Hawkins,  Andrew  Ashbaugh,  Stephen  Archer,  Alexander  H.  Baird,  Wm.  B. 
West,  Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Cliarles  Metcalf,  Stevens  S.  Jones.  /<?,?— John 
Dement,  John  V.  Eustace,  Richard  F.  Adams,  John  Gihnore,  Hiram  Wood. 
J^ocl'  Island — Jacob  Norris,  Lemuel  Andrews,  Frederick  S.  Nichols,  WilHam 
Frizzell,  W'illiam  Marshall,  Jr.,  Edward  J.  Dunlap.  Whitesides — Hui^h  Wal- 
lace, Nathaniel  G.  Reynolds,  George  G.  Dennis,  George  W.  Ford,  Ebenezer 
Seeley. 

Nomination: — All  the  votes  but  six  scattering  being  cast  for  John  Went- 
worth  of  Chicago,  he  was  declared  unanimously  nominated. 

Resolutions: — i.  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Democratic  party  are  now 
and  ever  have  lieen  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  that  it 
will  never  neglect  any  constitutional  means  to  encourage  and  protect  those 
struggling  to  be  free  who  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  freedom,  remember- 
ing the  important  aid  extended  to  this  Government  by  foreign  hands  when 
striking  for  its  independence,  and  that  ample  evidence  of  this  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Whig 
party  has  invariably  opposed,  the  Democrats  have  as  invarialjly  supported 
every  proposition  to  acquire  new  territory,  or  to  admit  new  States  into  this 
Confederacy. 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof  should  be  the  safe 
refuge  for  exiles  from  all  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy 
of  this  Government. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  neither  the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  any 
religious  sect  or  creed.  It  favors  none.  It  proscribes  none.  It  opposes  all 
religious  tests  as  qualifications  for  office,  and  all  mingling  of  religious  differences 
with  political  elections.  The  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, wlio  fought  tlie  battles  of  the  Revolution,  who  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  to  the 
present  day,  have  differed  in  their  religious  opinions  and  thus  taught  us  that 
there  were  honor,  patriotism,  and  Democracy  among  the  friends  of  all  creeds, 
and  in  viev,'  of  this  fact  that  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  to  ail, 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  a  strictly  economical  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  retrenchment  of  public  expenditures  in  every  possible  respect, 
and  views  with  alarm  their  great  increase  under  the  present  administration, 
and  more  especially  is  it  alarmed  at  the  enormous  expenditures  for  private 
claims,  in  which  the  oificcrs  of  the  Government  are  personally  interested. 
And,  whilst  the  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Government  is  raised  from 
a  duty  upon  imports,  they  are  in  favor  of  so  levying  such  duties  as  to  favor 
alike  all  classes,  assisting  with  an  equal  hand  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer, 
encoura:^ing  mechanics  and  cajutalists  at  home,  opening  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms  all  foreign  ports  to  American  bread-stuffs,  and  uniting  in  a  peaceful  and 
profitable  commerce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

5.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  still  opposed  to  a  National  Bank,  and  to 
all  connection,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  with  ])anking  institu- 
tions or  other  corporations,  and  that  experience  proves  that  under  the  -present 
policy  of  receiving,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  the  peo- 
ple's treasury  was  never  managed  with  less  expense,  greater  convenience,  or 
so  few  losses, 

6.  That  the  delegates  to  this  convention  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  of 
the  passage  of  the  harbor-and-river  bill  as  an  act  of  justice,  long  delayed,  and 
that  that  pleasure  has  been  increased  by  seeing  the  names  of  so  many  distin- 
guished  L) emocrats  recorded  in  its  fav(>r;  this  fact  gives  a  refutation  to  the 
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charge  of  the  Whigs,  that  because  Democrats  are  opposed  to  commencing  and 
carrying  out  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements  within  the  States  they 
are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  such  public  works  as  are  national,  not  state; 
general,  not  local. 

7.  That  the  members  of  this  convention  have  every  confidence  in  the 
ability,  integrity,  and  Democracy  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  and  believe  that 
in  his  long  experience  in  Congress,  and  his  proverbial  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  people  of  this  district  have  an  ample  guarantee  that  he  will 
make  a  faithful  and  efficient  member  of  Congress. 


The  Vote  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illi- 
n(jis,  2d  xovemfer,  1852  : 


-• 

Counties. 

i 

X 

< 

0 

Cook,  -     - 
Rock  Island, 
Whitesides, 
Lee,  -     -     - 
DeKalb,   . 

3423 

659 

''I 

50S 

585 

2493 

548 
565 
452 

585 

91 
124 

55 
346 

Kane,     -     - 

1274 

1230 

575 

DuPage,   - 

551 

399 

373 

(16, 124. ) 

7538 

6437 

2149 

CANDIDATES  : 

Democratic — John  Wentworth  of 
Cook. 

Wld(^ — Cyrus  Aldrich  of  Lee. 

Abolition  —  James  II.  Collins  of 
Cook. 


III.  Delegation  in  33D  Congress, 
Senators  : 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Quincy,  died  at 
Chicago,  3d  June,  1S61. 

James  Shields,  Belleville,  died  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1st  June,  1879. 

Representatives  : 

1  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Galena. 

2  John  Wentworth,  Chicago. 

3  Jesse  O.  Norton,  Joliet,  died  at  Chi- 
cago, 3d  August,  1875. 

4  James  Knox,  Knoxville,  died  there 
9th  October,  1876. 

5  Richard  Vates,  Jacksonville,  died  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December,  1873, 

6  William  A.  Richardson,  Quincy,  died 
there  27th  December,  1875. 

7  James  C.  Allen,  Palestine. 

8  Wm.    II.   P>tssell,  Belleville,  died  at 
Springfield,  1 8th  March,  i860, 

9  Willis  Allen,  Marion,  died  at  Ilar- 
risburg.  Saline  Co.,  19th  April,  1859. 
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B. 

John  Wentworth's  Address,  in  response  to  the  Welcoming  Speech 
OF  the  President  of  the  Calumet  Club  to  the  Settlers  of 
Chicago  who  came  there  prior  to  the  First  Day  of  January, 

1S4O,   AND    were    then    AT    LEAST    21    YeARS    OF    AGE,    MADE   AT    THE 

Fourth  Annual  Reception,  iSth  May,  1SS2. 

Mr.  President: — I  have  been  requested  by  the  early  settlers  of  Chica;::© 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Cahimet  Club  for  tliis  their  fourth  annual  enter- 
tainment, and  also  to  thank  you  for  your  very  flattering  words  of  welcome. 
It  adds  pleasure  to  your  entertainment  to  know  that  many  of  your  members 
are  the  descendants  of  Chicago's  early  pioneers,  who,  after  living  honorable 
lives  in  this  City,  have  preceded  us  in  the  road  to  the  grave.  It  seems  to  u-, 
tonight,  as  if  their  fathers  were  with  us,  and  that  in  honoring  us  they  are  doing 
honors  to  their  fathers  also.  Did  time  permit  it,  it  would  please  me  to  call  by 
name  some  of  Chicago's  representative  men  here  tonight,  who  have  never 
before  met  with  us,  and  to  narrate  some  interesting  event  in  our  City's  history 
with  which  each  one  has  been  associated.  But  it  is  .desirable  that  these 
reunions  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  social  character,  leaving  to  each 
one  perfect  fi-eedom  to  pass  around  the  room  and  converse  with  such  individ- 
uals as  may  seem  most  desirable  to  him.  Therefore  I  shall  omit  many  things 
that  I  might  desire  to  say,  in  order  that  the  ceremonious  part  of  this  enter- 
tainment may  be  as  brief  as  possible.  To  many  of  us  this  will  be  our  last 
occasion  of  meeting,  as  we  now  miss  some  whom  we  met  last  year,  and  as  at 
every  prc\-ious  meeting  we  have  missed  some  whom  we  had  met  before. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  done  tonight  ^v•hat  a  Citizen  of  no  other  place  could 
do,  ever  did  do,  or  ever  will  be  likely  to  do.  You  have  addressed  people  wlio 
are  the  living  witnesses  of  the  progress  of  an  uninhabited  tract  of  land  to  a 
city  of  six  hundred  thousand  people,  with  every  prospect  of  its  having  a  mil- 
lion at  the  next  census.  And  its  growth  in  population  is  not  exceeded  by  its 
growth  in  wealth,  in  patriotism,  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  and  in  everything 
eUe  that  tends  to  ornament  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  Here  is  some 
one  to  speak  of  every  phase  of  Chicago's  history  from  actual  observation. 
Here  are  men  who  have  not  only  been  witnesses  of  the  princi[)al  events  thai 
have  transpired  in  Cliicago,  but  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in 
shaping  them.  Here  are  men  who  lielped  organize  our  city  government,  ai:d 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  conduct  from  that  time  to  this.  Here  arc 
men  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  very  able  and  interesting  discussions  as  to 
the  advantages  of  our  peoj:)le  asking  the  legislature  for  a  city  charter.  l>;th 
sides  of  that  great  debate  are  represented  here  tonight,  and  the  distinguishing 
features  of  that  debate  have  been  kept  up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  that 
day  to  this;  one  side  favoring  liasle  in  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that  would 
increase  the  vahie  of  real  estate,  and  the  other  opposing  any  measures  that 
would  tend  t(^  increase  taxation  without  bringing  a  sure  equivalent.  All  along 
Chicago's  early  struggles,  it  was  embarrassed  by  ])ankers  without  capital,  who 
favored  extravagant  appropriations  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  deposit-;, 
and  this  class  of  bankers  existed  until  the  recent  panic.  Many  of  these  were 
enjoying  high  ])ositions  in  social  circles  and.  in  churches.  They  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  liberality  by  giving  away  what  was  not  their  own.  'I  hey  robl.ed 
our  State,  our  C(;unty,  our  City,  our  school  fund,  our  historical  society,  our 
charitable  institutions,  our  widows,  our  orphans,  and  all  our  laboring-classes. 
But  they  rlid  it  under  the  cloak  of  charters,  which  they  obtained  on  purpose 
to  enable  them  to  perpetrate  their  schemes  of  robbery  with  impunity.  Many 
of  tlie  victims  of  tliese  robbers  are  here  toni'dit,  who  believe  that  the  Ruler 
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of  the  Universe,  at  the  final  judgment  day,  will  ignore  all  charters  and  hold 
every  m:in  responsible  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  that  body  was 
a  body  corporate  or  otherwise. 

Here  is  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees,  when  the  town  of  Chicago 
was  organized  in  1 833.  Here  are  voters  in  Chicago  precinct  of  Peoria  County 
in  1S30,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  that  election.  Here  are  residents  of  Chi- 
cago when  it  was  not  even  organized  as  a  voting  precinct,  and  was  a  part  of 
Fulton  County.  And  we  have  at  least  one  man  who  was  here  before  the  State 
of  Illinois  v,-as  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  early  times,  there  was  a  military 
fort  in  what  was  then  the  extreme  Northwest,  called  Fort  Dearborn,  and, 
when  the  military  authorities  were  asked  where  that  fort  was,  the  reply  came: 
■"At  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek,  on  Lake  -Michigan."  That  fort  was 
■destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1S12,  but  the  creek  remained,  and  there  is  one 
man  here  who  found  that  creek  without  an  inhabitant  upon  its  banks.  He 
now  sees  it  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Liverpool  of  America.  God  made 
that  creek,  and  he  made  the  richest  country  in  the  world  tributary  to  it.  The 
old  settlers  of  Chicago  claim  no  credit  for  making  Chicago  a  great  commercial 
point.  They  know  that,  if  they  had  not  been  here,  others  would  have  been 
to  have  participated  in  the  profits  of  handling  the  products  of  the  fertile 
country  that  surrounded  us.  They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  Chicago  was 
to  be  a  great  commercial  point,  and  that  commerce  had  ever  been  a  law  unto 
itself.  They  had  read  in  the  history  of  the  wh  :)le  world  that  commerce  had 
made  and  unmade  cities,  and  was  continually  doing  it.  They  expected  that, 
as  the  country  was  developed,  Chicago  would  be  the  second  city  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  they  wanted  to  make  it  the  first;  and  in  their  studies  they  found  that 
Chicago  must  ])ecome  a  Manchester  as  well  as  a  Liverpool,  and  they  thought 
that,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  those  two  European  cities,  they  could 
make  Chicago  superior  to  New  York.  The  commercial  importance  of  'Sew 
.York,  like  that  of  Chicago,  was  a  fi.xed  fact;  but  NewYork.  by  its  high  taxation, 
consequent  upo;i  its  extravagant  and  corrupt  government,  had  driven  from  its 
limits  manafacturies  tint  otherwi-e  would  have  been  established  therein.  Con- 
sequently, the  old  settlers  of  Chicago  have  invariably  been  for  such  an  honest 
and  economical  government,  and  such  a  small  indebtedness  and  taxation,  as 
■would  make  us  a  Manchester  as  well  as  a  Liverpool,  and  would  make  our 
superior  manufacturing  advantages  over  New  York  counterbalance  New  York's 
superior  commercial  advantages,  and  thus  make  us  the  fir^t  city  on  the  conti- 
nent. Indelibly  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  old  settlers  is  the  sentiment 
that  high  taxation  and  great  indebtedness  tend  to  drive  manufacturies  t'rom  the 
city,  and  thereby  deprive  its  laborers  of  work,  and,  consequently,  their  fami- 
lies of  bread.  Many  of  us  remember  the  struggles  that  were  made  in  early 
times  to  have  our  City  subscribe  to  the  stock  and  bonds  of  railroads.  Noth- 
ing was  subscribed.  Yet  the  railroads  have  all  the  time  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  our  City. 

The  year  after  the  burning  of  the  fort,  there  came  to  this  then  uninhabited 
country  a  family  without  means  : 

No  inch  of  land  did  they  yio-sess, 

Nor  cottajje  in  the  \^ilderne^.-^. 

A  child  Ijegan  work  by  picking  up  the  nails  from  the  ashes  of  the  burned  fort, 
and  that  child  is  here  tonight,  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  son  of  the  late  much- 
csteemcd  old  settler.  Col.  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  having  a  long  tim^  been 
one  of  our  most  honored  citizens,  but  more  recently  a  citizen  of  .Silver  Lake, 
Kansas.  Thus  began  the  progress  of  our  present  Chicago.  Here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  tonight.  No  pen  or  pencil  can  do  jus- 
tice to  th^  panorama  spread  out  before  us:  covering  the  scene  beginning  with 
that  boy's  climbing  over  the  charred  timbers  of  the  old  fort  in  search  of  nails. 
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and  terminating  with  the  Chicago  of  this  day.  Call  over  every  miniTte  of 
time,  Mr.  President,  from  1S13  to  the  present  hour,  and  there  is  some  one 
here  tonight  to  represent  each  minute,  as  a  participant  in  the  works  of  that 
minute  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  personal  history  of  Chicago 
is  all  here  tonight. 

These  reunions,  besides  personally  being  very  pleasurable,  are  eminently 
advantageous  in  many  respects,  and  more  especially  in  real  estate  matters- 
since  the  destruction  of  our  records  by  the  fire  of  1S71.  They  are  a  terror  to 
that  whole  class  of  shysters  who  live  by  blackmailing  the  owners  of  land  with 
titles  defective  of  record.  There  are  many  questions  that  individuals,  when 
appealed  to,  can  not  answer  correctly;  but  they  can  refer  the  interrogator, 
through  this  orgnnization,  to  persons  who  can  probably  give  him  the  desired 
information.  Within  a  few  days,  we  have  found  the  residences  of  several 
early  settlers  that  wert  not  known  before,  and  some  were  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Real-estate  men  often  make  the  observation  that  the  old-settler  records  of  the 
Calumet  Club  are  only  second  to  the  records  in  the  abstract  offices.  I  know 
of  many  disputed  titles  that  have  been  honestly  settled  by  information  derived 
from  our  organization,  which,  otherwise  would  have  had  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  pockets  of  professional  land-sharks.  This  organization  is  ad\'antageous. 
irt  another  respect.  Great  injustice  is  often  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
by  the  vanity  of  the  living,  who  are  constantly  having  their  autobiographies- 
published  in  the  various  unreliable  catch-penny  publications  of  the  day,  with 
portraits,  styling  themselves  "leading  men  of  Chicago."  Many  of  these  per- 
sons have  published  several  of  these  autobiographies  at  different  times;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  the  last  one  always  appropriates  some  merit  that  properly 
belongs  to  some  person  who  has  died  since  the  previous  one  was  published; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  old  settlers  that,  if  one  of  these  autobiographers 
should  survive  all  the  balance  of  us,  from  reading  his  work  it  would  be  con- 
cluded that  none  of  the  re.^t  of  us  had  ever  lived,  or  if  we  had  lived,  that  we. 
had  been  but  the  passive  spectators  of  his  mighty  works. 

Some  comers  of  a  recent  date,  in  their  autobiographies,  contend  that  there- 
was  but  little  done  before  they  came  here,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
rapid  grov/th  of  the  City  from  the  date  of  their  arrival,  as  if  we  old  settlers 
had  not  been  their  contemporaries  all  the  while,  and  as  if  we  had  not  provided 
them  with  a  boarding-place  and  a  newsjiaper  to  announce  their  distinguished 
arrival.  We  hope  that  what  they  claim  for  themselves  will  prove  true  of  every 
person  who  may  hereafter  come  here,  and  that  all  may  be  able  to  say  that 
much  was  done  after  they  arrived  here  to  make  Chicago  the  greatest  manufact- 
uring city  on  the  continent.  Our  commerce  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  say  this  much  to  the  sons  of  Chicago's  old  settlers,  that,  whilst 
they  contribute  to  keep  up  this  organization,  they  are  contributing  to  protect 
the  memory  of  their  worthy  fathers  from  vampire  autobiographers. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  was  upon  the  motion  of  one  of 
the  old  settlers  here  tonight  that  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  gave  an 
expression  of  discouragement  to  all  such  publications.  They  are  not  histories; 
nor  are  they  truthful;  and  tiieir  sale  should  be  discountenanced.  The  most  of 
our  county  and  town  histories  are  in  the  same  category.  There  are  professional 
publishers  and  writers  of  such  hi^torie^.  They  care  not  what  they  pulilish, 
provided  it  pay.s.  They  charge  a  certain  sum  for  the  portrait,  and  then  a  cer- 
tain .sum  for  every  thousand  words,  leaving  it  for  the  man  who  has  aheatly 
furnidied  the  portrait  to  fin-ni.^h  as  many  thousand  words  about  himself  as  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for.  Thus  the  dead  man  and  the  living  man  who  is  unal)le 
to  pay,  however  meritorious,  is  entirely  ignored  in  what  purports  to  be  history. 
In  the  presence  of  all  our  old  settlers  here  tonight  I  take  occasion  to  denounce, 
these  works. 
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Since  our  last  meeting  quite  a  number  of  our  old  settlers  have  died.  A  list 
of  them  has  been  kept,  and  will  be  read  to  you  if  desired.  But  it  has  already- 
been  published. 

I  have  been  presented,  by  the  children  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Wolcott,  of 
South  Toledo.  O.,  ■with  some  books  containing  tlie  autograph  of  their  grand- 
father, Capt.  William  Wells,  who  was  killed  in  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  15th 
August,  i8t2,  ai:d  also  with  his  peace-pipe  and  tomahawk,  with  the  request 
that  I  dispose  of  them  as  I  thought  most  appropriate  for  the  preservation  of 
Chicago's  early  history.  The  books  I  have  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  the  peace-pipe  and  tomahawk  1  now  propose  to  present  to  the 
Calumet  Club.  Although  the  history  of  that  massacre  is  well  known  to  our 
early  settlers,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  for  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  Capt.  Wells.  He  was  stolen,  when  a  boy,  from  the 
residence  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope  of  Kentucky,  by  the  Miami  Indians,  and 
was  adopted  as  a  son  by  their  chief.  Little  Turtle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  of  his  day.  He  married  Little  Turtle's  daughter,  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  and  fought  upon  their  side  until  the  approach  of  Gen.  Wayne's  army. 
He  helped  defeat  Gen.  Josiah  Ilarmer  in  1790,  and  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
in  1791.  Soon  after  the  later  defeat,  either  intluenced  by  the  supposition  that 
he  might  be  fighting  against  some  of  his  own  kindred  and  might  kill  some  of 
them  in  battle,  or  fascinated  by  the  reputation  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States  troops,  he  resolved  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Indians.  He  invited  his  father-in-law,  Little  Turtle,  to  an 
interview  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Father,  wc  have  long  been  friends.  I  leave  you  now  to  go  to  my  own  peo- 
ple. We  will  be  friends  until  the  sun  reaches  its  midday  height.  We  will 
now  part,  and  after  that  we  will  be  enemies. "  Immediately  beset  out  for 
Gen.  Wayne's  army,  and  was  made  by  him  a  captain  of  a  company  of  spies, 
and  fought  with  him  until  the  treaty  of  i:)eace  at  Greenville  in  1795.  After 
that,  he  lived  m  ith  Little  Turtle  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  traveled  with  him  to  all 
the  eastern  cities,  including  Washington  City.  He  was  appointed  justice-of- 
tbe-peace  and  Indian  agent  at  k'ort  Wayne,  Ind.  His  brother,  Col.  Samuel 
Wells,  was  a  noted  Indian-fighter,  and  had  been  fighting  against  the  Indians 
ever  since  hi.s  brother  WilHani  had  been  stolen.  Humphrey  Mar.-hall,  in  his 
history  of  Kentucky,  1824,  says,  under  17S1,  vol.  i,  page  116,  describing  the 
defeat  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  in  one  of  his  Indian  excursions: 

"The  colonel  himself  mu.-t  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wells.  He  had  been  dismounted  and  was 
retreating  on  fuot,  nearly  exhausted  and  clo>ely  pursued.  In  this  situation, 
Wells,  who  was  on  horsel)ack,  saw  him,  and,  immediately  riding  up,  gave 
him  his  hor.-.e,  and  ran  by  his  side  to  support  him." 

Col.  Samuel  Wells  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Crpt.  Nathan  Heald,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Chicago;  and,  when  Gen.  Hull  ordered  the 
abandonment  of  Fort  Dearborn,*  Capt.  Wells  volunteered  to  come  with  a 
band  of  Miami  Indians  and  escort  the  troops  to  Fort  Wayne.  'He  brought 
with  him  thi>  peace-pipe,  hoping  to  take  a  friendly  smoke  with  the  Indians 
that  were  here  menacing  the  f<^rt.  The  troops  marched  out,  with  Capt.  Wells 
and  his  Miami  Inriians  as  an  escort,  and  they  were  attacked,  and,  as  is  known, 
a  general  massacre  took  place.  During  the  engagement,  Ca]  t.  Wells  rode 
up  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Kebekah  (Wells)  Heald,  with  ])lood  streaming  from  his 
mouth,  and  requested  her  (if  ^he  should  .iur\ive)  tu  inform  his  wife  lliat  he 
had  fought  bravely,  and  had  killed  seven  Indians  before  he  was  shot.      Soon 

*  for  the  hi' tory  (,f  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  see  Nos.  7,  8,  and  16  of  Fekgcs* 
lIis'iokiCAi.  bLHiEs,  Chicago. 
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his  horse  was  shot,  and,  as  his  horse  fell,  his  foot  was  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  held  under  the  dead  horse  some  time.  Whilst  in  this  position,  he 
killed  his  eighth  Indian.  He  was  relieved  from  his  position  just  in  time  to 
meet  his  death  from  a  bullet.  The  Indians  cut  out  his  heart,  divided  it  into 
pieces,  and  ate  it  while  warm,  under  the  superstition  that  to  eat  a  brave  man's 
heart  would  inspire  them  with  bravery.  lie  had  upon  his  person  this  j^pe 
and  tomahawk  when  he  fell,  and  a  friendly  Indian  carried  them  to  his  wife. 
His  children  were  v%-ell  educated,  one  of  his  sons  graduating  at  West  Point, 
but  dying  soon  after.  Two  of  his  daughters  are  favorably  mentioned  by  Hon. 
T."  L.  Williams  in  his  history  of  the  First  Pre:)byterian  Chuixli  at  Fort  Wayne. 
His  widow  married  a  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  William  Turner, 
who  married  his  daughter  Ann.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Judge  ]ames 
Wolcott,  wiiose  children  have  enal>led  me  to  make  this  present  to  the  Calumet 
Club.  His  daughter  Jane  T.  Wells,  the  widow  of  John  H.  Griggs,  now  lives 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  at  Peru,  Ind.  When  our  City  was  laid  out, 
one  of  its  principal  streets  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  He  volunteered  to 
come  to  Chicago  and  lost  his  life  in  its  defence.  The  men  who  laid  out  our 
streets  thought  his  name  was  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  with  Presidents  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Madison,  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn,  and  the  pioneer,  EaSalle.  Whilst  these  other  names  remain,  that 
of  Capt.  Wells  has  been  removed  from  the  street  named  for  him  upon  the 
South-Side.  It  was  attempted  to  extend  the  new  name  to  the  North-Side, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  patriotic  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  North- Side  to 
state  that  there  was  not  a  single  resident  of  the  street  that  did  not  resent 
the  proposition.  'J'he  cause  of  this  change  of  name,  after  due  investigation, 
I  gave  in  my  historical  lecture  of  iith  April,  1S75,  i^^  these  words: 

Ineflfieient  city  otTiccrs  allov^ed  gamblers  to  settle  thereon,  and  with  them  camo  the  disciples 
o*"  Potiphar's  wife,  and  that  crowd  of  moral  and  social  outcasts  which  gamblers  Instinctively 
draw  around  themselves  wherever  they  go:  and  when  at  last  more  efficient  officer-,  extermi- 
nated them,  the  property-holders  thought  they  would  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  official 
incompetency  and  degeneracy  had  inflicted  upon  them  by  erasing  from  the  street  tlie  name 
of  one  w!io  so  heroically  gave  up  his  life  on  the  ever-memorable  15th  day  of  August,  1012. 

The  present  name  represents  nothing,  except,  it  may  be,  a  street  once 
fashionable  in  New- York  City,  but  now  losing  its  importance.  Tlie  Fifth 
Avenue  of  Chicago  is  not  the  fifth  street  from  the  Chicago  River  nor  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  it  may  credital^ly  have  its  name  clianged  to  Wells  Avenue. 
And  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  done  ere  that  infant  child  (the  only  one  remiin- 
ing  of  a  large  family),  made  fatherless  in  defence  of  Chicago,  shall  pass  away. 
Our  mayor  is  a  Kentuckian  .So  was  Capt.  Wells.  He  is  descended  from 
the  be^t  families  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  So  was  Capt.  Wells.  Our  mayor's 
name  is  Harrison;  and  the  grandchildren  of  Capt.  Wells,  in  writing  me.  say: 
"Do  not  suppose  we  are  giving  to  you  all  the  valuable  relics  that  lia\e  come 
to  us  from  our  honored  grandfather,  who  died  in  defence  of  Chicago.  ^^  e 
still  have,  among  other  things,  a  dress-sword  presented  to  him  by  Gen.  Wm. 
H.  Harrison."  With  these  associations  between  our  mayor" and  Capt.  Wells, 
and  with  his  innate  sense  of  justice,  is  it  too  much  to  a>k  of  him  that  lie  may 
use  his  influence  to  restore  the  name  of  Ca})t.  Wells  to  the  street  where  our 
pioneers  originally  pla  ed  it?  What  better  thin^  can  be  done  than  to  have 
our  council  meet  on  the  15th  of  next  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  ma>;  acre, 
and  then  do  justice  to  the  bravest  man  that  ever  distinguished  himself  lor  tlic 
safety  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  you  to  take  a  smoke  from  the  peace-pipe  of  (.apt. 
William  Wells,  M'ho  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  Chicago,  and  then  to  pa>->  it 
around  among  the  members  of  the  Calumet  Club,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  brought  into  use  at  every  returning  anniversary  of  your  entertainment  of 
Chicago's  early  settlers. 
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C. 

WELCOMING  SPEECH  OF  MAYOR  WENTWORTH  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ZOUAVE  CADETS.* 
Gentlemen  of  the  U.-S.  Zouave  Cadets: 

In  the  name  of  your  united  fellow-citizens,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Chicago. 
The  hearts  of  our  entire  population  throb  as  high  with  exultation  at  your  safe 
return,  from  a  tour  marked  with  so  many  honorable  incidents,  as  can  those  of 
your  nearest  relatives.  We  all  claim  you  as  our  own.  And,  as  our  own,  we 
have  rallied  to  meet  you  tonight  as  Chicago  people  never  rallied  before. 
Great  and  good  men  have  been  honored  by  us  at  their  visitation,  and  they 
were  men,  too,  whose  names  will  be  ever  refulgent  in  the  history  of  their  age. 
Politicians  have  done  honor  to  their  idols  here,  and  office-seekers  have  made 
their  ovations  to  successful  candidates.  But  upon  no  occasion  has  there  been 
an  assemblage  like  this,  vvhich,  irrespective  of  sect,  party,  or  condition,  spon- 
taneously rallies  in  testimony  of  its  high  appreciation  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  all  your  efforts  during  your  absence;  and  of  its  gratification  at  your 
safe  return.  Wlien  you  look  around  upon  this  vast  concourse  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  you  should  remember  that  each  and .  every  one  bears  toward  you  a 
common  affection,  and  that  my  words  of  welcome  find  a  response  in  every 
heart.  These  people  are,  as  it  were,  all  your  fathers  and  your  brothers,  your 
mothers  and  your  sisters.  They  all  hail  the  return  of  the  Zouaves  with  the 
same  feelings  of  pride,  satisfaction,  and  respect. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  can  not  monopolize  an  interest  in  the  result  of  your 
excursion.  You  have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  volunteer-militia  system, 
and  touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizen  soldiers  which  will  never  cease 
to  vibrate  so  long  as  freedom  shrieks  for  volunteers  and  tyranny  fortifies  itself 
with  regulars;  so  long  as  man,  as  an  individual  struggling  for  equality  with 
his  fellow-men,  shall  be  arrayed  against  man  as  a  mere  machine,  wielded  by 
the  hand  of  despotism.     You  have  reproduced  that  chapter  in  the  world's 

*  This  company  of  young  men,  sons  of  our  most  prominent  and  best  citizens,  l^etter  known 
as  the  Chicag')  Zouaves,  returned  home  by  the  Alton,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  14th  August,  1S60,  after  an  extended  t  )ur  of  six  weeks  through 
the  principal  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States.  I'hcy  were  escorted  by  all  our  military 
companies  and  a  very  large  body  of  our  citizens  to  the  Wigwam  Building,  s.-e.  corner  of  Lake 
and  Market  Streets  (whore  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  nominated  for  president  of  the  United 
States).  'J'he  immense  building  was  crowded  to  overflowing  by  enthusiastic  admirers.  xVfter 
the  reception  ceremonies  were  concluded,  they  were  escorted  to  the  liriggs  House.  N.-E. 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Wells  Streets,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  was  furnished  them. 

Ihe  following  are  the  names  of  all  who  made  the  eastern  trip  with  Ellsworth  in  July  and 
August,  i860.  Those  having  a  *  f<refixed,  accompanied  him  to  Alexandria,  and  those  with 
a  i  are  now  dead  : 

t  Colonel  Kimer  E.  Ellsworth,  commanding;  2d-Lieutenant  H.  Dwight  Lafllin;  Sursenn 
Charles  A.  DeVillers;  t  Commissary  J o.seph  R.  Scott;  Paymaster  James  B  'i'aylur;  i.-,t-Ser- 
geant  James  Rodolph  Hayden;  *2d-Sergeant  Edward  JJurgin  Knox;  t  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Robert  W.  W'ethcrcll;  Color-Sergeant  Bennett  B.  I'.otsford;  Privates  :  t  Frederick  J. 
Abbey,  Gerr.jtt  V.  S.  Aiken,  John  Albert  Baldwin,  Joseph  C.  liarclay.  .Merritt  P.  Baichelor, 
•f  William  Beherand,  Augustus  A.  Bice,  .Samuel  S.  Boone,  Edwin  L.  P)rand,  James  Alexan- 
der Clybourn,  *  Edwin  .\I.  Coares,  *  Freeman  Conner,  t  William  H.  Cutler,  William  Newton 
Danks.  James  ^L  DeWitt,  *ficorgc  Harris  Fergus,  George  W^  Fruin,  Harry  H.  Hall, 
t  Loui-.  B.  Hand,  t  Charles  H.  Husmer,  William  Innis,  Louis  L.  James,  Ransum  Kennicott, 
*  t  Luciii.-,  S.  Larrabee,  John  Conant  Long,  t  Waters  W.  McChesncy.  Samuel  f.  Nathan, 
William  M.  Olcott,  Charles  Crawford  Phillips  Robert  1).  Ro.ss,  ]J.  Frank  R.-^crs,  t  Charles. 
S^jott,  Jr.,  +  Charles  }l.  Shtpley,  Charles  C.  Smith.  (Jharlcs  W.  Smith.  Clement  Suttcrly,  Ira 
O.  True.  .Smith  B.  VanBuren,  t  Henry  .S.  Wade,  Sidney  P.  Walker,  *  Frank  E.  Yates. 

The  Zouaves  were  reorganized  from  the  National  Guard  Cadets.  April  27,  1859,  by  Colo- 
nel Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth,  eldest  s.m  of  Captain  Ephraiin  D.  Ellsworth,  now  living 
at  Mcchanicsvjlle,  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.  '1  o  distinguish  himself  from  his  father,  he 
wrote  hi-,  name  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth;  was  born  nth  .April,  1857,  at  ALalta,  Saratoga  County. 
N.V.,  came  to  Chicago  in  1855,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law.      In  the  fall  of 
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history  v.'hich  recounts  how  a  comparatively  few  volunteers,  moved  to  action 
by  the  idea  that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal,  wrested  their  nation's 
independence  from  the  regulars  of  Cieorge  III.  You  have  encouraged  the 
doubting  friends  of  Italian  liberty  in  America  to  hope  that  the  struggling 
volunteers  of  Garibaldi  may  yet  extort  their  long-withheld  rights  from  despots 
whose  reliance  alone  consists  in  the  strength  of  their  regular  armies.  Vou 
have  demonstrated  what  a  citizen  soldiery  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  that 
no  large  standing  army  is  necessary  to  repel  invasions  or  suppress  insurrections. 

But  you  have  won  plaudits  from  others  than  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
military  tactics.  You  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  military  discipline.  You 
have  done  what  many  of  our  most  illustrious  soldiers,  who  have  inscribed 
their  names  upon  the  page  of  glory,  have  failed  to  do;  you  have  resisted  a  foe 
within  that  has  desolated  a  wider  expanse  of  country,  captured  more  towns, 
rendered  miserable  more  firesides,  made  more  widows  and  orphans  than  the  , 
sword.  Well  did  you  provide  yourself  at  the  start  against  the  common  enemy. 
Peace  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war.  The  old  proverb  that  "a  good  soldier 
spoils  the  man,"  has  not  held  true  in  your  case.  Anxious,  if  not  envious, 
eyes  have  followed  you  from  the  day  of  your  departure  to  that  of  your  return, 
amid  the  enchantments  of  fashion,  allurements  of  vice,  and  fatigues  of  body; 
but  they  have  failed  to  discover  one  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  rigid 
moral  discipline  that  has  from  the  beginning  been  characteristic  of  your  organi- 
zation. That  a  company  of  our  Chicago  young  men  should  travel  the  distance 
you  have,  amid  so  many  exposures,  without  once  partaking  of  the  intoxicating 
cup,  is  a  source  of  greater  pleasure  to  us,  your  fellow-citi/ens,  than  the  unex- 
ampled honors  you  have  received  for  your  perfections  in  the  military  arts. 

But.  gentlemen  of  the  Zouaves,  in  giving  you  this  cordial  welcome  to  your 
homes,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  has  been  ordained  that  man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that,  in  retiring  to  your  civil 
pursuits,  you  can  not  fail  to  be  successful  therein  if  you  preserve  those  habits 
of  industry  and  temperance  which  have  brought  you  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  military  arts,  and  M'hich  have  elicited  for  you  the  warmest  enco- 

1860,  he  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Later,  he  addre.s>ed  many  political  gatherings  in  that  district  in  the  interest  of  his  preceptor 
and  his  party.  He  accompanied  the  president-elect  and  party  to  Washington.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  went  to  New- York  City,  17th  April,  and,  from  its  firemen, 
organized  the  First  Re^'iment  of  Xea'-York  Fire-Zouaves  (nth  N.-Y.  Yols.);  leaving  New 
York  with  his  regiment,  29th  April,  on  the  Steamer  Baltic,  for  Washington  via  Annapolis; 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service  by  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  in  the  presence  of  President 
Lincoln,  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  7th  ^Lay,  i36i — the  first  regiment  sworn  in  for  the  war. 
1'he  regiment  arrived  in  Washington,  ist  May,  and  was  quartered  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Capitol:  then  marched  across  the  navy-yard  bridge  and  encamped  near  the  insane  asylum; 
and  on  the  morning  of  24th  May,  about  3.30,  was  transported  by  three  steamers — Bniiimorc, 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  James  Guy — to  Alexandria,  Ya.  On  approaching  Long  wharf,  at  day- 
break tl'.e  rebel  sentries  discharged  their  pieces  in  the  air  and  ran  up  town;  the  regiment 
landed  and  marched  up  the  street  and  halted,  the  right  resting  at  Pitt  Street.  Col.  F.llsworth, 
leaving  hi>  iieiuenant-colontl,  Noah  P.  Farnham,  in  command,  took  from  the  right  of  Com- 
pany A  a  squad  (»f  men  and  Serge.ant  Frank  ii.  ALarshail,  and  proceeded  to  the  ne.xt  street 
south,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  passed  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  King  Street,  on  the 
s.-e.  corner  of  Pitt,  to  the  NLarshall  House,  to  which  his  attention  was  called  by  seeing  a  large 
rebel  flag  fiying  from  it?,  top.  .After  sending  Sergt.  Marshall  back  to  the  regiment  f^r  Com- 
pany A,  i-t-Lieut.  v..  \'>.  Kno.v,  commanding,  he  went  inside,  posting  one  of  his  escort  at  tiie 
door,  another  on  the  fir-t  floor,  another  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  Corporal  Frank  F. 
I'.rownell  on  the  third  flr.or.  a.-cended  to  the  li(juse-top,  where  he  went  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
surrounding-,;  securing  the  rebel  tl.ig,  and  in  descending  the  stairs,  which  occuijied  three 
sides  o  a  square,  he  heard  a  noise,  immediately  followed  by  a  sh(;t,  and,  hastening  down  to 
a.scertain  the  cau«e,  came  round  a  turn  in  the  stair  just  in  time  to  receive  the  second  charge 
from  a  d'>ub!c-barre!!ed  shotgun,  in  the  hantls  of  James  W.  Jackson,  tlie  landlord,  aimed  at 
Brownell,  wh'>  h.id  knocked  the  gun  up.  The  first  charge,  also  intended  for  IJrownell.  entered 
the  ca-.ing  over  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  P>rownell  then  shot  Jackson,  who  wa.s 
crazed,  having  h»een  on  a  spree  for  some  day^  previous.— F. 
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miums  wherever  you  have  visited,  but  nowhere  more  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
ones  than  here,  among  your  immediate  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  now 
willing  to  excuse  you  in  order  that  you  may  partake  of  those  refreshing  hos- 
pitalities which  the  most  liberal  of  our  landlords  [George  H.  French]  has  in 
readiness  for  you. 


D. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  JOHN  WENTWORTH;* 

Delivered  at  MEXKoroLiTAN  Hall,  on  Thursday  Afternoon, 
lOTH  March,  1857. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Common  Council: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  the  Creator  of  the  Univrsee 
that  I  have  just  taken  my  official  oath.  By  endowing  us  with  a  proverbial 
healthiness  of  climate,  and  accumulating  upon  us,  each  year,  new  commercial 
advantages,  divine  providence  has  quickened  a  city  into  existence  with  a  rapid- 
ity unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  witnessed  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  added  to  its  population,  and  over  one  hundred  millions  to  its 
vrealth.  I  have  seen  other  places,  once  considered  our  rivals,  become  our 
tributaries  and  dependencies.  I  look  back  to  the  settlers  of  1836,  and  find 
them  now  living  to  an  extent  that  incontestibly  proves  that,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  city  have  been  blessed  with  such 
general  good  health,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  our  accommodations  and 
improvements  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  increasing  immigration. 

I  am  also  deeply  sensible  of  my  responsibility  to  the  people,  who,  after  the 
bitterest  contest  ever  known  in  this  city,  elected  me  by  a  majority  larger  than 
was  ever  before  given  to  any  candidate  for  the  same  office.  During  this,  the 
only  yearr  I  shall  hold  the  oftice,  I  shall  devote  my  entire  attention  to  tlie 
interests  of  the  City.  But  never  having  in  any  way  been  connected  with  our 
municipal  government,  I  shall  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  lacking  experi- 
ence. This  may  have  been,  however,  one  of  the  causes  of  my  election,  as, 
whilst  all  agree  that  abuses  have  crept  into  our  municipal  aftairs,  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  v.-hen  they  commenced  and  in  what  years  they  have  increased 
the  most.  In  this  respect,  the  mayorality  has  been  committed  to  an  impartial 
hand;  and  I  shall  always  receive  with  pleasure  from  my  fellow-citizens  any 
communications,  confidential  or  otherwise,  designed  to  assist  me  in  reforming 
abuses,  retrenching  expenses,  or  in  any  other  way  requiting  the  people  for  the 
honor  v/hich  they  have  conferred  upon  m.e. 

Amid  so  many  matters  of  local  importance  demanding  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  our  municipal  government,  I  should  decline  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  worthy  predecessor,  by  alluding  to  questions  of  national  importance,  eve:i 
did  not  my  undeviating  record  for  ten  years  in  Congress  and  over  twenty  years 
as  conductor  of  a  public  newspaper,  render  it  an  act  of  supererogation.  My 
consistent  sympathy  all  this  while,  for  the  predominance  of  free  labor  in  oar 
infant  territories,  could  give  me  no  other  political  position,  after  the  test  was 
made,  than  with  the  organization  which  finds  its  platform  in  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  the  Ordinance  of  17S7,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Democratic  -  Republican  v.ritings  of  Jefferson  aid 
Jackson. 

*  Mr.  Wentworth  was  the  first  mayor  elected  after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
t  Mr.  Wentworth  v.as  induced  to  become-  .i  candidate  again  in  i36o,  and  was  elected;  but 
he  ever  afterward  declined  to  be  a  candidate. 
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Accordingly  v.ith  the  two  immediate  preceding  administrations  I  could  have 
no  political  sympathy.  The  doctrines  of  the  former  [American  or  Know- 
nothing]  v.-ould  proscribe  a  man  for  the  unavoidable  accident  of  his  birthplaces 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  [pro-slavery]  would  proscribe  him  for  his  sympathie, 
in  favor  of  free  labor.  As  foreign  labor  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  free 
labor,  those  who  would  enfranchise  our  new  territoiies  favor  liberal  laws  to- 
ward foreign  immigration.  Tience,  at  our  recent  election,  we  saw  the  ultra 
"Know-nothing"  who  professes  a  desire  to  proscribe  foreign  labor  as  the  com- 
petitor of  slave  labor,  and  the  ultra  pro-slavery  foreigner,  who  profe^^ses  v^ 
desire  to  proscribe  everything  in  the  shape  of  "know-nothingism, "  voting  the 
same  ticket.  Much  as  they  professed  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  the  friends 
of  the  last  tv/o  administrations  combined  against  the  great  Democratic- Repub- 
lican reform  movement  of  this  year.  In  another  respect  do  I  differ  from  both 
of  these  administrations,  of  which  the  last  seems  to  have  inherited  its  master- 
spirit from  the  hrst.  They  \^  ere  both  inaugurated  after  the  manner  of  coro- 
nations in  the  old  world.  Whole  days  were  given  up  to  drawing  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  triumphal  processions,  and  all  their  supporters  were  annuy- 
ingly  jubilant.  When  the  polls  closed  oil  Tuesday  night  last,  and  my  election 
being  probable,  I  at  once  sougiit  retirement,  and  have  preserved  it  ever  since. 
I  had  no  taste  for  the  triumphal  processions  of  my  predecessors.  I  had  no- 
ear  for  the  shouts  of  the  victorious.  I  felt  as  if  my  friends  had  done  their 
duty,  and  that  they  now  expected  me  to  do  mine.  This  thought  has  haunted 
me  ever  since.  My  friends  expect  me  to  do  my  duty!  I  invoke  the  aid  of 
Omnipotence,  and  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  good  men  in  the  invocation  that 
He  point  out  to  me  the  right,  ami  give  me  the  strength  to  pursue  it.  And 
thus,  although  I  have  not  been  installed  with  the  triumphal  eclat  of  my  pre- 
decessors, I  hope  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year  self-satisfied,  at  least,  that 
neither  the  interests  of  the  City  nor  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  which 
are  the  substratum  of  the  political  organization  that  elected  me,  have  received 
a  single  wound  at  my  hands. 

In  the  construction  of  our  government,  our  fathers  made  our  offices  of  limited' 
tenure,  and  then  provided  a  freedom  of  suffrage  that  would  enable  us  peacea- 
bly to  reject  or  confirm  all  men  in  authority.  In  most  other  governments, 
revolution-  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  thcii,  often- 
times, not  until  after  a  profuse  expenditure  of  blood.  The  continuance  or 
ruling  dynasties,  in  most  nations,  depends  upon  the  power  of  a  mercenary 
soldiery,  to  stirle  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed.  Here,  the  success  of  dynas- 
ties depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  Not  only  are  the  rights  of 
men  to  vote  defmed  and  protected  by  liberal  laws,  but  the  secret-ballot  system 
has  been  adopted  to  prevent  even  a  knowledge  of  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 
the  citi/en  from  reaching  men  who  might  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the 
manner  of  hi.;  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  U]:)on  election  day,  all  quali- 
fied voters  are  supposed  to  stand  upon  an  equality.  The  poor  man  has  an 
equal  voice  with  the  rich  man;  the  strong  with  the  weak;  the  adopted  with  the 
native  citizen.  He  then,  who  deprives  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  a  free  access 
to  the  ballot-box,  deprives  him  of  one  of  his  inalienable  rights,  and  acts  the  part 
of  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  And  he  who  votes,  not  having  the  right  to  vyte, 
or  is  accessory  to  the  voting  of  others  who  have  no  such  rights,  perpetrates  a 
fraud  upon  his  countrymen,  and  strikes  a  blow  at  the  only  safeguard  of  our 
Republican  institutions — the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  Without  this  purity, 
our  right  to  choose  our  own  rulers,  to  a  trial  by  jury,  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpiiSy  and  all  otJier  boasted  rights  would  exist  only  in  name.  In  order  to 
prevent  abu.-^es  at  the  places  of  holding  election,  it  has  been  customary  in  most 
instances  to  give  the  minority  one  of  the  three  inspectors  and  one  of  the  two 
clerks,  and  al-o  to  allow  challengers  of  each  party,  to  stand  under  the  protcc- 
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tion  of  the  police,  at  the  polls.  It  has  also  been  customary  to  erect  the  barri- 
cades, ^vhicll  are  used  to  keep  oft  the  crowd  from  the  polls,  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  persons  from  the  outside  can  see  who  votes,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  challenge,  if  they  desire  to  do  so;  and  then  the  voters  to  take  their  place 
in  a  line  and  await  their  regular  turn  for  voting.  This  custom,  if  properly 
adhered  to,  v.'ill  make  access  to  the  polls  as  free  as  the  right  to  vote.  And  it 
has  been  adhered  to  in  most  of  the  wards  of  our  City.  But  in  a  few  it  has 
not  been,  and,  as  might  have  l)een  expected,  serious  disturbances  have  occurred, 
one  citizen*  has  been  killed  and  several  others  severely  wounded.  An  assault 
"was  made  upon  one  of  our  polls  by  a  mob  of  men  laboring  under  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  inspectors  were  twice  driven  away. 

All  this  exhibits  not  only  a  spirit  incompatible  with  our  republican  institu- 
tions, but  should  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  more  energetic 
police,  so  as  to  guard  against  such  outrages  in  the  future.  If  the  death  of 
this  citizen  and  the  injuries  to  others  were  caused  through  legitimate  efforts  to 
exercise  the  right  of  voting,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  City  will  be  held  respon- 
sible by  our  courts  for  the  consequences;  whilst  the  guilty  persons  will,  in  all 
probability,  escape  through  the  difficulty  of  identifying  individual  men  amid 
such  large  numbers. 

These  disturbances  at  the  polls  generally  originate  with  those  classes  who 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  thus  be  made  the  victims  of  others' 
schemes  to  destroy  the  poor  man's  safeguard  against  corrupt  and  oppressive 
rulers,  were  it  not  the  too  general  custom  of  candidates  to  distribute  ardent 
spirits  freely  on  such  occasions;  and  the  wrongs  complained  of  were  un- 
doubtedly perpetrated  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  who  would  be  the 
last  to  perpetrate  them  in  their  right  mind.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  law,  like  public  opinion,  does  not  hold  the  instigators  of  these  wrongs 
responsible,  instead  of  the  intoxicated  perpetrators  thereof. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  if,  under  my  administrations,  any 
legal  voter,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  should  be  deprived,  by  superior 
force,  of  his  right  to  deposit  his  own  ballot,  or  to  chailenge  the  right  of  an- 
other to  do  so,  whom  he  believes  not  entitled  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  great  Democratic- Republican  mission  that  its  labors  are  not  circumscribed 
by  the  boundaries  of  this  Republic.  It  crosses  both  oceans,  visits  every  clime, 
seeks  out  the  oppressed,  brings  them  here,  and  crowns  them  co-sovereigns, 
with  us  who  are  descended  from  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Mortified, 
indeed,  shall  I  be  if  any  adopted  citizens,  during  my  official  term,  shall  have 
occasion  to  v/ritc  to  his  friends  in  the  old  world  that  all  the  wrong  perpetrated 
upon  the  rights  of  free  suffrage  by  the  despots  there  are  perpetrated  by  a  des- 
potic mob  here. 

Our  City  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the  too  free  use  of  the  pardoning 
power  by  the  .State  executives.  The  most  dangerous  culprits  are  those  who 
go  in  gangs,  and  they  are  those  who  are  most  frequently  pardoned.  As  soon 
as  one  is  convicted,  the  numerous  confederates  proceed  to  manufacture  public 
sympathy  for  his  pardon,  and,  not  unfrequently,  abandoned  women  go  frona 
house  to  house,  representing  themselves  to  be  the  wives  of  convicts,  begging 
for  assistarice  in  procuring  executive  clemency,  and  sometimes  claiming  to 
have  a  large  family  of  children  dependent  U])on  them  for  support.  By  offering 
large  sums  of  money,  contingent  upon  the  pardon,  they  obtain  it  through  the 
aid  of  persons  of  apparent  respectability,  and  yet  engaged  in  the  disreputable 

*  Charles  .Seifert,  a  Gcrmrtn  citizen  of  respectability,  was  killed  at  the  second  precinct  if 
the  fild  >eventh  ward.  n.-w.  orner  Division  and  Sedgwick  Streets,  leaving  a  wife  and  several 
children.  The  late  Geori;e  Armour  was  one  of  tho>e  who  were  severely  wounded  at  the  first 
precinct,  s.-e.  comer  of  kinzie  and  Wells  .Streets.     The  election  was  held  3d  March,  1857. 
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.employment  of  lobby  agents  about  oar  legislature.  Indeed,  this  abuse  of  the 
pardoning  power  has  encouraged  all  convicts  to  hope  for  its  exercise,  and 
none  leave  here  for  the  penitentiary,  who  have  friends  or  relatives,  or  money 
to  secure  attorneys,  without  putting  in  play  some  machinery  to  restore  them 
to  their  original  associations.  If  our  present  executive  will  keep  all  our  Chi- 
cago convicts  in  the  penitentiary  that  -are  now  there,  or  may  be  sent  there 
during  the  single  year  of  ray  administration,  he  will  oblige  me  at  least,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  wiil  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon  our  fellow-citizens.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  I  will  allude  to  an  equally  faulty  practice  tliat  has 
been  gradually  increasing  with  our  council.  Nearly  every  evening  there  is 
some  application  for  release  from  our  bridewell,  thereby  making  the  council 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeals  from  our  police  justices.  We  can  not  expect  our 
courts  to  deal  with  criminals  with  due  severity  so  long  as  we  are  continually 
pardoning  them  from  their  meritorious  sentences.  Our  police  courts  are 
attended  with  no  small  expense,  and,  if  their  decisions  are  thus  rendered  void 
by  our  council,  it  might  be  better  to  abolish  them  at  once.  The  frequent  dis- 
turbances and  violations  of  our  ordinances  in  the  night  and  on  the  Sabbath 
call  aloud  for  severe  sentences  fi'om  our  police  justices;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  council  to  see  that  these  sentences  are  rendered  effective  rather  than  nuga- 
tory. I  can  now  foresee  no  con.tlngency  that  should  make  me  sign  an  order 
to  render  nugatory  the  decrees  of  our  courts.  Men  should  keep  out  of  the 
bridewell  unless  they  wish  to  serve  the  full  term  of  tlieir  sentences,  l^'operly 
managed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bridewell  would  be  a  source  of  revenue, 
instead  of  expense,  to  our  City.  Breaking  stone,  wnth  which  to  macadamize 
our  streets,  would  be  a  healthy  employment  for  the  convicts,  as  well  as  a 
lucrative  source  of  income  to  our  City.  As  at  present  organized,  the  bride- 
well is  a  very  expensive  establishment.  I  would  recommend  to  the  council 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  hiring  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
as  is  now  done  in  our  and  other  State  institutions  of  this  character,  unless  the 
City  shall  conclude  to  furnish  material  itself  for  the  convict-labor. 

Our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  material  alteration  in  our  City 
charter.  One  of  them  requires  tliat  the  mayor  shall  nominate  all  the  city 
ofhcers.  This  change  of  the  appointing  power,  from  a  small  body  of  men  to 
one  man,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  know  of  no  simi- 
lar change  for  many  years  past?  The  custom  has  been  to  take  appointments 
from  a  small  body  and  refer  them  to  a  larger  one  —  the  people.  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  change,  and  I  find  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  general  dissatisfaction  witli  the  appointees  of  the  council, 
and  more  especially  with  the  extortionate  salaries  received  by  them.  The 
election  being  l^y  ballot,  no  re.-ponsibiiily  could  be  fixed  upon  anyone  for  an 
improper  choice,  and  the  extortionate  salaries  were  supposed  to  l)e  used  to 
buy  off  rival  candidates,  or  otherwise  to  secure  an  election.  The  late  amend- 
ment now  fixes  this  responsibility  upon  the  mayor.  lie  can  not  avoid  it  if  he 
would,  and  will  thus  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  appointees. 

It  can  not  be  possible  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  originators  of  this 
change,  in  conferring  this  power  upon  the  mayor,  to  enable  him  to  restore  old 
dynasties,  to  rev/ard  his  kindred,  friends,  or  partisans.  At  least,  I  do  not  so 
interpret  it,  and  as  I  can  not  give  the  recommendations  and  petitions  of  others 
as  an  excuse  for  any  unfortunate  Rppointment  I  may  make,  I  have  thus  far 
declined  to  converse  with  others  in  relation  to  them,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  .so.  I  shall  fir.-,t  make  known  my  intentions  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
scrutinize  all  my  appointees  in  the  strictest  manner  possible,  and  to  confirm 
no  man  for  the  position  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  movement  to  retoim 
our  City  abuses  and  economiz<:  our  expenditures.  While  I  am  willing  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  of  nomination^,  you  must  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
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I  he  confirmations.  Xo  man  is  qualified  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  City 
^^-ho  could  not  earn  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  some  of  the  other  avocations 
of  life;  and,  as  spring  is  about  opening,  I  recommend  the  great  mass  of  appli- 
cants for  office  imder  our  City  government  to  be  looking  out  situations  in  the 
various  private  enterprises  now  seeking  employes,  as  not  only  best  for  them- 
selves, but  also  the  best  recommendation  of  their  fitness  for  employment  in  a 
i  ublic  capacity.  I  shall  labor  to  bring  into  the  service  of  the  City  a  new 
order  of  men — men  who  can  get  a  living  without  office — men  who  will  labor 
for  reform  and  economy — -men  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  do  their  duty  lest  it 
may  make  them  unpopular.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  the  whole  City  to  select 
:Vom,  and  that  I  am  indebted  to  "principles  and  not  men"  for  my  election. 
I  publicly  told  our  citizens  before  election  that  if  any  man  supported  me  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  an  office,  he  would  be  disappointed,  as  no  maa  while 
m  office,  who  followed  office-seeking  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  was  ever  known 
to  recommend,  much  less  carry  out,  a  reform.  ]Jeing  amply  provided  for  him- 
self, he  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  asks  to  have  them  let  alone. 
I  shall  send  to  you,  in  a  few  days,  nominations  for  all  the  offices.  Meanwhile, 
I  hope  no  one  will  embarrass  me  with  applications  for  himself  or  others.  I 
look  upon  all  my  fellow-citizens  as  candidates,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  can 
r;iid  as  good  men  a-;  we  ever  had,  who  will  be  willing  to  accept  our  offices  at 
much  reduced  salaries. 

Immediately  after  my  name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  mayor, 
men  in  different  banking  interests  began  to  consult  me  as  to  where  I  should 
use  my  inHuence  to  have  our  city  funds  deposited;  and  I  could  have  silenced 
the  main  battery  used  to  defeat  my  election  had  1  been  willing  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  my  ])redece5sor.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jacksonian  school,  in  which  I  was  educated,  and  to  which  all  experience 
makes  me  the  more  devoted,  taught  me  that  the  place  for  the  people's  money 
v.-as  in  the  people's  treasury.  Whatever  money  comes  into  my  hands,  by 
loans,  fees,  or  otherwise,  will  be  promptly  paid  by  me  to  the  city  treasurer, 
and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  evade  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  any  law  or  ordi- 
nance which  regulates  the  place  of  his  keeping  the  money  of  the  City,  or  strive 
to  influence  him  as  to  what  funds  he  shall  receive  or  disburse.  The  use  of 
Ljublic  moneys,  however  safely,  for  private  purposes,  whether  as  loans  to  private 
individuals  or  as  a  basis  of  banking,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  And 
through  this  channel,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  City  has  suffered  more  than  through 
all  other  channels  put  together.  Mimey  is  borrowed  or  collected  for  specific 
purposes,  and  then  deposited  at,  occasionally,  merely  nominal  rates  of  interest, 
but  generally  without  any.  This  money  is  worth  from  two  to  five  per  cent 
per  month.  Hence  the  delay  in  many  of  our  works.  Last  season,  for  e\am- 
f'le,  was  one  of  the  very  best  for  improvements  ever  known.  Private  improve- 
;:>ents  had  all  been  finished,  all  our  citizens  had  banked  up  their  houses  for 
i.ie  winter,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  our  city  officials  dashed  out  and  commenced 
v.'orking  upon  our  streets  as  if  it  were  the  month  of  May,  instead  of  Decem- 
ber. As  might  be  expected  in  winter,  these  works  were  stopped  by  snow  and 
frost,  and  some  of  our  principal  thoroughfares  have  been  rendered  almost  im- 
passible ever  since.  Now  all  these  multifarious  improvements  undertaken  in 
the  v.inter  were  commenced  without  the  means  to  complete  tliem,  or  else  there 
were  means,  and  tho=e  m.eans  have  been  lying  idle,  or  else  drawing  merely  . 
nominal  rates'  of  interest,  v/hile  our  City  has  been  paying  very  higii  rates  for 
funds  to  defray  its  ordinary  expenses. 

I  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  great  abuses  which  have 
cre{)t  into  the  street  commissioners'  office,  which  are  now  considered  the  best 
office-)  in  the  City,  and  are  far  more  sought  after  than  any  others.  Chapter 
51st,   of  Ordinances,   requires  three  days'  labor  upon   the  streets,   upon  the 
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notice  of  the  street  commissioner;  this  can  be  commuted  at  fifty  cents  a  day  if 
paid  before  the  expiration  of  the  fii>t  three  days.  In  default,  three  dollars- 
and  costs  are  required.  A  faithful  collection  and  an  honest  expenditure  of 
such  a  tax  would  have  made  a  material  improvemtnt  in  our  streets,  and  ought 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  such  improvements.  But  an  inspection  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  City  satisfies  me  that  the  commissioners  are  either  grossly 
negligent  in  causing  the  money  to  be  collected  where  the  labor  was  not  per- 
formed, or  else  grossly  dishonest  in  expending  it.  And  as  their  salaries  con- 
sist in  part  of  a  commission  upon  all  they  collect,  the  presumption  is  that  a 
good  portion  of  it  was  collected.  Whilst  I  shall  recommend  that-  their  cases 
be  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  unless  they  can  show  where  the  money  was- 
expended,  or  else  why  they  did  not  report  the  default  to  the  city  attorney  for 
suits.  I  also  urgently  recommend  the  revision  of  the  ordinance  touching  the 
duties  of  street  commissioners,  so  as  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future. 
The  commissioners,  instead  of  receiving  fees,  should  be  allowed  salaries  for 
overseeing  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  streets  and  alleys 
for  each  division.  Thus,  when  people  wish  repairs  made,  or  ask  where  their 
taxes  have  been  expended,  they  can  be  referred  to  the  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  streets  and  alleys  for  their  own  ward.  With  a  vigilant  city  attor- 
ney, perhaps  the  present  ordinance  would  be  sufficient.  Vet  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  streets  show  the  importance  of  not  leaving  so  important  a  matter 
to  any  contingency.      The  ordinance  should  be  made  more  stringent. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  frequent  custom  of  tearing  up  planks  in. 
our  streets  and  alleys,  sidewalks,  etc.,  and  not  restoring  them  to  their  original 
positions.  Not  only  has  this  been  done  in  distant  parts  of  our  City,  but  with- 
in one  block  of  the  place  in  which  I  am  now  addressing  you,  planks  are  thrown 
up  from  their  positions  in  the  streets,  and  have  been  so  for  months,  and  that 
without  any  excuse,  save  that  it  was  cheaper  to  leave  them  where  they  are 
than  to  restore  them.  Instance  after  instance  of  this  kind  must  come  under 
the  daily  observation  of  our  city  marshal  and  city  attotney,  who  must  know 
that  the  City  is  liable  for  any  injuries  that  may  be  sustained  in  consequence  of 
such  culr-able  neglect.  Suits  against  the  City  for  damages  arising  out  of  such 
neglect  have  been  too  frequent  the  past  year, 

I  have  frequently  noticed  attacks,  in  distant  papers,  upon  the  whole  of  our 
Chicago  hackmen.  All  vocations  have  their  good  and  bad  men.  I  kno\v  our 
City  has  as  good  hackmen  as  any  other;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  nO' 
bad  ones.  From  the  cursory  examination  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  give 
the  subject,  I  think  our  present  ordinances,  with  slight  alterations,  if  properly 
enforced,  are  sufficient  to  remedy  ail  real  abuses.  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety, however,  of  giving  to  every  hackman  the  advantage  of  a  good  name, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  a  had  one.  i'he  owner  of  every  hack  should  have  his- 
name  upon  it.  A  good  name  is  capital  in  trade.  Merchants,  in  Luying  out 
respectable  mercantile  houses,  frequently  pay  a  bonus  for  the  use  of  their  old 
sign  until  their  character  is  established,  borne  of  the  most  honorable  men  ia 
this  and  other  communities  have  commenced  life  as  hack-drivers;  and  there  i.s^ 
nothing  in  the  business  which  should  make  any  honest  man  hesitate  to  place 
his  name  upon  his  hack.  It  will  be  capital  to  him  with  every  man  whom  he 
pleases  in  the  course  of  his  business.  The  rates  of  fare  should  be  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  every  hack,  and  no  hackman,  who  designs  doing  an  honest 
business,  will  object  to  this. 

By  an  amendment  of  the  city  charier,  all  doubts  of  the  legality  of  a  com- 
mitment to  the  reform  school  are  removed,  and  the  City  is  clothed  with  power 
to  erect  and  establish  a  school,  either  within  or  without  the  city  limits.  The 
necessity  of  providing  some  method  of  rescuing,  from  a  life  of  crime  and 
infamy,  the  thou.sands  of  lads,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  in  our  mid-st,. 
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is  generally  conceded.  This  institution  can,  no  doubt,  be  made  an  effective 
means  of  reform,  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  I  hope 
that  the  charge  of  this  institution  hereafter  will  be  transferred  from  the  com- 
mittee on  police  to  tliat  of  schools,  thereby  elevating  it  into  an  institution  for 
mental  cultivation  and  moral  improvement,  rather  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crime. 

As  Congress  has  adjourned  without  making  an  appropriation  for  our  harbor, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  m.ake  a  small  appropriation  to  keep  it 
in  necessary  repair.  The  Chicago  harbor  was  commenced  in  1S33,  ^^^der  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  five  bills,  appropriating  money  to  it,  were 
made  laws  under  the  signature  of  that  distinguished  statesman  and  soldier, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $162,000.  An  appropriation  was 
also  made  under  Mr.  VanBuren's  administration;  two  under  Mv.  Tyler's;  and 
one  under  Mr.  Fillmore's.  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce  vetoed  all  bills  in  its 
favor.  Whether  the  statesman  recently  inaugurated  president  will  follow  the 
example  of  Jackson  or  of  Pierce  in  this  matter,  I  have  no  means  of  judging, 
save  from  his  course  when  in  Congress.  In  the  28th  Congress,  I  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cordial  supporters  of  harbor  improvements. 
Plow  far  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  given  pledges  inconsist- 
ent with  his  former  votes,  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  anti-Jackson 
school  of  politicians,  1  can  form  no  opinion,  as  his  inaugural  message  is  en- 
tirely silent  upon  this  important  subject.  Hoping  for  the  best  from  him,  I  can 
advise  only  such  an  appropriation  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
harbor  in  repair  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  necessities  of  railroad  companies  should  command  the  promptest  liber- 
ality. But  their  mere  conveniences  should  be  weighed  well  when  contrasted 
with  the  conveniences  of  the  public;  and  never  should  they  be  allowed  to 
override  the  necessities  of  the  people,  or  the  rii;hts  of  individuals.  To  com- 
pete with  companies  that  have  already  secured  their  entrance  into  our  City,  it 
is  a  neces.^ity  that  comjianies  desiring  an  entrance  hereafter  be  allowed  a  near 
approach  to  the  centre  of  business.  But  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  they  be 
allowed  to  make  up  trains  or  keep  cars  standing  in  our  streets,  or  that  the 
streets  over  which  the  cars  run  be  in  the  lea^t  out  of  repair.  Past  contracts 
with  railroad  companies  are  beyond  our  reach.  But  future  ones  should  stipu- 
late that  cars  shoukl  occupy  the  streets  only  when  in  motion,  and  that  those 
streets  should  always  be  kept  in  the  best  macadamized  condition.  Railroad 
companies  have  added  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  poinilation  of  our  City, 
and  our  liberality  to  them  has  been  amply  remunerated.  Our  wealth  and 
population  will  be  still  more  increased  by  the  entrance  of  the  numerous  other 
roads  which  the  increasing  wants  of  the  various  tributaries  of  this  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  will  require. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  permanently-commanding 
position  of  Chica;:50  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  enterpriser  to  divert  trade 
from  it,  l;y  con.-^tructing  roads  to  the  south  of  it,  to  intersect  roads  in  Indiana 
from  Chicago  to  the  I.a^t,  have  proved  ever-memorable  failures,  demonstrat- 
ing the  impotence  of  man  to  vacate  the  decrees  of  providence.  A  late  execu- 
tive* of  our  State,  who  used  the  entire  inlluence  of  his  official  position  to  l)ring 
into  Indiana,  on  a  line  south  of  our  City,  a  series  of  railroads  from  all  the 
proTninent  points  naturally  tributary  to  us,  has  recently  applied  to  our  City  for 
power  to  enter  it  with  his  own  road,  although  he  has  a  full  outlet  to  the  East 

♦  Hon.  Joel  A.  Matteson,  who  lived  at  Jolict,  Will  County,  was  [governor  from  1853  to 
1857,  and  elected  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  <ime  ticket  with  Jol-.n  Wtntworth.  who  v.:is 
elected  to  the  y^d  Coni^ress,  and  Franklin  Pierce  elected  president.  the  repeal  of  the  .M:s- 
v»uri  Compromise  took  phice  during  (jov.  .Mattes(jn's  term,  and  he  was  the  last  fjovernor 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  in  this  .State.     He  died  at  Chicago,  31  January,  1873. 
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without  coming  here.  This  application,  which  amply  demonstrates  that  no 
road  which  avoids  this  great  emporium  can  prosper,  should  be  granted  u\nii>, 
the  same  terms  as  the  most  favored  ones;  provided  that  m  selling  throu-h 
tickets  to  the  East,  he  shall  give  passengers  the  privilege  of  visiting  Chicago 
at  the  same  rate  of  fare  as  if  they  took  the  more  southerly  route.  So,  also,  I 
would  recommend,  in  negotiations  with  all  companies  whose  roads  enter  our 
City,  to  have  them  give  tlieir  passengers  their  through  tickets  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  would  cost  no  more  to  visit  our  City  than  it  would  to  stop  at  any  depot 
outside  of  us.  With  these  eminently  just  arrangements  perfected,  Chica<:o 
and  her  railroad  companies  could  never  have  adverse  interests. 
.  Our  school  system  is  based  upon  those  universal  principles  of  right  that  con- 
trol Omnipotence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  prompted  our 
fathers  to  declare  all  men  created  free  and  equal.  Every  image  of  his  Creator, 
without  distinction  of  wealth,  birthplace,  color,  or  doctrine  can  have  an  edu- 
cation here  as  free  as  life  itself.  The  adoption  of  important  changes  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  our  schools,  by  the  law  of  our  last  Legislature,  will  ren- 
der unnecessary  any  suggestion  upon  desired  refoims  in  the  details  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  those,  most  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  think  that  these  changes 
will  effect  every  desired  improvement.  Two  new  school-houses  of  the  largest 
size  sliould  be  erected  this  year,  and  three  if  there  are  funds  enough.  The 
construction  of  our  school-houses  has  been  altogether  too  expensive.  Those, 
T^etter  acquainted  with  this  subject  than  myself,  assure  me  that  private  individ- 
Tials  could  have  had  the  same  buildings  constructed  for  much  less  sums.  This 
season,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  there  are  any  architects  or  contractors  capa- 
ble of  wronging  so  sacred  a  trust  as  our  school-fund,  our  inspectors  will  see 
that  the  building  of  our  school-houses  is  entrusted  to  others. 

The  selection  of  a  corporation  newspaper  has  always  been  attended  with 
fconsiderable  excitement.  So  desirable  have  proprietors  of  different  newspapers 
in  our  City  considered  tiiis  selection,  that,  for  many  years,  they  performed  the 
■duty  gratuitously.  For  two  years,  money  was  paid  for  the  privilege.  One 
year  $ioo  and  another  year  $350  was  paid.  But  recently,  the  excitement  has 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  last  year,  the  enormous  and  extortionate 
sum  of  $3000  was  paid,  by  taxing  our  citizens  to  support  the  partisan  press, 
I  recommend  that,  Ijefore  the  designation  of  corporation  newspaper  is  matle, 
•the  council  fix  the  compensation  at  the  mere  first  cost  of  setting  the  type,  fix- 
ing the  list  of  prices  established  by  the  Typographical  Society  as  the  standard. 
This  will  furnish  the  readers  of  the  corporation  newspaper,  in  advance  of  ail 
other  papers,  the  full  official  proceedings  of  the  council,  without  cost  to  the 
publisher.  The  expense  to  the  City  will  l)e  about  $2.50  per  column.  I  also 
recommend  that  an  ordinance  be  passed,  allowing  to  every  proprietor  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  who  shall  copy  in  full  the  proceedings  of  the  common  coun- 
cil us  they  shall  appear  in  the  corporation  newspaper,  whether  Englk>h  or 
German  newspaper,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  that  paid  the  proprietor  of  the 
corporation  newspaper.  To  prevent  imposition,  no  paper  should  receive  the 
advantages  of  this  last  provision  unless  commencing  the  publication  the  next 
week  after  the  designation  of  the  corporation  news[)aper,  and  continuing 
through  the  year.  vShould  all  the  publishers  avail  themselves  of  this  advan- 
tage, as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  the  cost  would  be  less  than  it  now  is,  and 
our  proceedings  be  much  more  generally  read. 

The  licence  question  I  look  upon  as  satisfactorily  adjusted.  But  I  can  not 
resist  the  impression  that  too  much  lenity  and  partiality  have  been  exhibiie<l 
in  collecting  the  license  (cts  in  our  City.  Indeed,  the  belief  is  very  general 
that  many  persons  obligated  by  law  to  pay  licenses  through  the  negligence  or 
complicity  of  officers  are  not  doing  so.  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to  ^ee,  not 
only  that  all  these  delinquents  pay  for  the  future,  but  that  tliey  are  prosecuted 
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for  arrearages.  The  important  requirement,  that  all  licenses  shall  be  posted 
in  some  conspicuous  position,  is  too  generally  unobserved. 

Our  police  system  has  been  gradually  falling  into  disrepute;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  facr  that,  whilst  our  citizens  are  heavily  taxed  to  support  a  large 
police  force,  a  highly-respectable  private  police  is  doing  a  lucrative  business. 
Our  citizens  have  ceased  to  look  to  the  public  police  for  protection,  for  the 
detection  of  culprits,  or  the  recovery  of  stolen  property.  It  can  not  be  relied 
upon  for  the  preservation  of  order,  as  was  evinced  on  the  day  of  our  recent 
election.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  specific  plan  now  which  will  give 
efficiency  to  our  police  and  regain  the  public  confidence.  P>ut  I  will,  in  a  \Q\y 
days,  nominate  to  you  some  person  for  chief-of-police,  and  then  I  hope  he 
will  be  rigidly  scrutinized  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  rejected  if  not  thought 
to  reach  the  necessary  standard.  Application  for  the  situation  of  policemen 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  police.  Appli- 
cants should  state  how  long  they  have  resided  in  the  City,  where  they  now 
reside,  and  whether  they  are  men  of  family;  and  also  give  the  names  of  two 
respectable  business  men  in  our  City  as  references.  It  is  iuiportant  that  our 
policemen  be  hona-fide  residents  of  our  City,  and  have  permanent  homes;  and 
that  their  homes  are  so  distributed  about  our  City  that  every  family  will  know 
that  there  is,  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  house  of  respectable  occupants, 
where  ladies  and  children,  in  the  absence  of  husbands  and  fathers,  can  leave 
complaints,  with  confidence  that  they  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  policemen  to  report  to  the  proper  officer 
the  existence  of  all  nuisance^,  all  defects  in  the  streets,  sewers,  sidewalks, 
lamps,  etc.,  in  their  beats;  also,  the  existence  of  all  other  abuses  whatever  in 
the  pov.-er  of  the  City  authorities  to  remedy. 

I  recommend  the  paving  of  all  our  first-class  business  streets,  and  macada- 
mizing the  others,  as  soon  as  the  water  and  sewerage  commissioners  have  fin- 
finished  their  works  in  them.  The  materials  should  be  provided  and  the  con- 
tracts ready  to  be  let,  so  as  to  have  the  paving  or  macadamizing  follow  closely 
upon  the  abandoninent  of  the  streets  by  the  commissioners  herein  referred  to. 
The  system  of  planking  our  streets  should  be  abandoned. 

The  same  change  is  necessary  in  our  sidewalks,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  more 
thickly-settled  portions  of  our  City.  And  so  confident  am  I  that  plank  side- 
walks must  give  way  everywhere  to  those  of  stone,  that  I  would  suggest  to  all 
persons,  who  are  building  residences  or  stores,  that  they  adopt  sidewalks  of 
stone  at  once. 

The  opening  of  bridges  is  a  source  of  great  loss  of  time  and  money  to  our 
citizens.  The  grade  of  our  new  bridges,  which  allow  steam  tugs  to  pass 
beneath  them  without  opening,  will  remedy  this  evil  somewhat.  But  if  no 
vessel  would  attempt  to  pass  through  our  bridges  unless  towecl  by  steam,  our 
losses  would  be  insignificant.  This  is  a  matter  v/hich  our  City  can  not  control, 
but  it  is  one  which  it  can  influence  to  a  great  extent.  Our  harbor-master 
should  let  it  be  known  that  neither  he,  nor  our  City  authorities,  nor  our  citi- 
zens generally,  have  even  a  courtesy  to  extend  the  owners  or  officers  who 
insist  upon  keeping  our  bridges  open  till  their  vessels  can  go  through  tliem  at 
the  slow  rate  of  hand-towing. 

The  salaric'-;  of  our  city  officers  are  far  too  high.  An  average  reduction  of 
one-third  is  the  least  possible  sum  I  would  recommend.  The  holding  of  office 
is  a  great  pul;lic  duty,  in  which  all  good  citizens  should  bear  their  part,  at  a 
fair  compensation,  as  in  serving  upon  a  jury,  performing  military  duty,  or 
uniting  with  a  fire-company.  Salaries  should  never  be  so  high  as  to  induce 
men  to  seek  office  merely  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  measure  of  the  salary 
for  any  office  should  be  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in  private  life  to 
secure  the  same  quality  of  service.     I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  present  in- 
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cumbents  when  I  express  a  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  can  realize  one- 
half  of  his  salary  in  any  of  the  business  pursuits  of  life. 

Wherever  the  water  or  sewerage  commissioners  have  their  works  in  pro- 
gress, we  should  be  careful  to  make  no  improvement  which  would  necessarily 
be  disturbed  by  them.  With  a  due  regard  to  this  precaution,  I  would  urge 
immediate  attention  to  every  needed  improvement,  the  expense  of  which  is 
paid  out  of  money  raised  by  asse.->sment  on  the  property  benefited. 

Because  the  cost  of  such  improvement  is  assessed  upon  the  property,  and 
does  not  come  out  of  the  City  treasury,  our  authorities  have  been  too  negli- 
gent in  insisting  upon  prudence  and  economy  in  expenditures.  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  citizens  have  been  greatly  wronged,  at  least,  by  negligence,  if  not  by 
dishonesty,  in  this  respect.  1  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  use  my  inlluence  to 
have  money  raised  by  such  assessments  as  economically  expended  as  if  it  came 
directly  from  the  City  treasury.  I  notice  that  there  are,  connected  with  the 
City  superintendent's  office,  three  surveyors,  a  clerk,  and  porter.  I  doubt  the 
necessity  of  all  these  officers,  and  especially  as  we  have  a  City  surveyor,  who 
ha>  a  claim  to  do  all  the  surveying  for  the  City.  But  if  these  officers  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  responsible  to  the  City,  rather  than  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works.  Their  relation  to  the  council  ought  to  be  such  that, 
if  they  discovered  any  errors  in  the  superintendent,  they  would  not  be  afraid 
to  make  the  same  public,  lest  they  might  lose  their  offices. 

Upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  -z'z'z.:  our  City  finances,  I  am  en- 
abled to  say  the  least,  because  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  that  full  state- 
ment of  their  condiiion  which  a  proper  respect  for  the  people  of  this  City 
demand  at  my  hands.  Our  citizens  complained  greatly  and  very  justly  of  the 
heavy  city  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration  ending 
March,  1 856.  The  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  administration  end- 
ing March,  1S57,  which  are  to  be  collected  in  1858,  will  have  to  be  higher 
still.  Thus  any  advantages  arising  from  meas..res  of  reform  will  not  be 
ex!<erienced  until  the  ta\.es  are  collected  in  1859.  By  reference  to  our  City 
charter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  council  is  restricted  in  borrowing  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100,000  in  any  one  year.  It  can  not  pledge  the  revenue  of 
the  City  for  the  payment,  nor  issue  bonds  for  a  larger  sum.  than  this.  This 
restriction  has  been  looked  upon,  by  preceding  councils,  as  an  injunction;  and, 
as  far  back  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace,  I  find  that  in  addition  to  the 
annual  taxes,  the  council  of  each  year  has  borrowed  and  used  up  this  $100,- 
000.  It  has  been  some  consolation  to  our  citizens,  while  paying  their  high 
taxes,  that  they  were  paying  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  City  govern- 
ment. Very  few  have  known  that  $100,000  has  been  borrowed,  in  addition 
to  the  proceed-,  of  our  enormous  assessnients  for  taxes,  and  this  without  refer- 
ence to  our  water  and  sewerage  debts.  It  may  be  said  that  this  S  100,000  has 
been  annually  expended  for  improvements.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  improvements  are,  which  have  not  been  paid  for  by  assessments 
or  by  special  taxes  on  the  property  benefited. 

I  have  examined  what  purports  to  be  an  annual  statement  of  the  City 
finances.  From  it  I  am  unal>le  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  our  City  indebted- 
ness, or  how  much  the  council  of  the  past  has  anticipated  the  revenue  of  the 
present  year.  Whether  the  administration  of  this  year  shall  be  able  to  get 
along  without  borrowing  the  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  taxes,  as  has  been 
customa'ry,  1  have  no  facts  from  which  to  form  an  opinion.  One  of  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  has  informed  me  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment of  the  past  year,  and  I  learn  that  it  was  made  up  by  the  city  clerk.  1 
woulrl  recommend  that  a  tliorough  examination  of  our  financial  condition  be 
immediately  set  on  foot,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
but  that  the  indebtedness  chargeable  to  preceding  administrations  be  not  ton- 
founded  v/ith  that  chargeable  to  this. 
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We  should  raise  revenue  by  annual  taxation  to  meet  our  interest,  and  pay 
our  annual  expenses;  and  we  should  not  borrow  any  money  unless  for  some 
permanent  improvement,  which  will  carry  down  to  posterity  visible  and  tan- 
gible proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  debt  we  have  saddled  upon  it. 

I  would  dislike  to  be  called  upon  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  improve- 
ments in  our  City,  which  have  created  our  present  indebtedness,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  we  have  been  annually  paying  ostensibly 
for  them. 

Notwithstandiu'^  last  season  was  a  very  healthy  one,  I  would  recommend 
lliat  we  take  all  due  precautions  at  this  early  day  to  anticipate  a  sickly  one, 
on  the  principle  of  '•  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war. "  No  city  has  ever  been 
visited  by  the  cholera  with  such  impunity,  as  far  as  human  life  is  concerned, 
us  our  own.  Its  proverbial  good  health  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  negligent 
in  thoroughly  cleansing  our  City  in  warm  weather.  A  single  death  from  sum- 
mer complaint  is  often  magnified  here  into  a  case  of  cholera;  and,  in  the  coun- 
try, this  single  death  becomes  t!ie  foundation  of  exaggerated  rumors  detrimen- 
tal to  the  healthful  character  of  our  City.  The  evil  consequences  of  a  general 
report  that  the  cholera  prevails  here  are  felt  in  every  branch  of  our  business, 
and  in  every  ramification  of  society.  Our  railroads  fail  to  bring  their  ordinary 
r.-imber  of  passengers,  and  both  male  and  female  operatives  are  frightened 
into  country  locations.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  City  supply 
itself  with,  at  least,  a  thousand  bushels  of  lime  for  each  division  of  the  City. 
I  deem  this  suggestion  the  more  important  as  there  is  to  be  a  large  demand 
for  lime  in  the  various  public  and  private  improvements  the  coming  seasons, 
and  we  may  not  be  a!ile  to  procure  the  article  when  we  need  it.  Should  the 
City  fmd  no  use  for  the  lime,  there  is  no  doubt  it  can  be  sold  again  in  the  fall, 
at  a  comparatively  small  loss,  or  perhaps  at  an  advance  on  first  cost. 

There  are  many  improvements  of  a  general  character  required  by  the  best 
interests  of  our  City,  the  cost  of  which  should  come  from  the  general  fund. 
But  not  knowing  the  state  of  our  treasury,  and  being  unabie  to  classify  them 
in  their  general  importance,  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  make  any  recom- 
raenc.iations  concerning  them,  until  1  can  ascertain  more  particularly  the  state 
of  our  finances.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  I  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  market  in  thj  South  iJivision. 

The  etlectivenes?  of  our  fire  department,  *  and  the  highly-respectable  class  of 
young  men  who  have  ever  constituted  its  members,  have  stilled  the  demands 
here  for  the  steam  apparatus,  which  has  been  so  much  clamored  for  in  other 
cities.  As  long  as  our  fire  department  shall  maintain  its  present  popularity, 
nothing  but  a  difference  in  expense  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  changing  it. 
I'roper  expenditures,  for  good  engine-houses  and  perfect  machines,  are  meas- 
vires  of  economy.  I  shall  labor  to  have  our  firemen  proud  of  their  houses  and 
proud  of  their  machinery;  and,  whilst  I  would  be  liberal  in  this  respect,  I 
would  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  our  firemen  in  retrenching  all  expenditures 
which  go  to  the  O'^^grandisement  of  individuals,  and  are  not  necessary  lor  the 
■efficiency  of  the  department  itself.  As  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  l)e  in 
the  engine-house  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  I  would  recommend  an 
appropriation  for  a  library  in  each  house,  to  embrace  a  few  standard  b(Joks 
used  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  and 
the  United  State--,  and  a  few  stanflard  works  upon  American  and  other  history. 
.Such  libraries  can  not  l;e  without  a  healthy  influence  upon  our  firemen. 

Our  streets  and  sidewalks  are  in  a  very  unnece-^sarily  bad  condition,  caused 

*  ■■-■;*  1        III     I     IWHIM 

*  .Mayor  W.jntA- jrth  introduced,  in  1357,  the  first  steam  fire-engine,  the  ''Lon^  Juan:" 
and  during  his  second  administration,  in  i36o,  he  introduced  tw.j  more,  the  "Liberty"  and 
thfc  "  Kconomy," 
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by  the  neglect  and  violation  of  our  City  ordinances,  on  the  part  of  individual:^ 
in  some  instances;  in  all  of  which  I  expect  the  mar?hal  and  attorney  to  do 
their  duty  summarily.  In  other  instances,  their  condition  arises  from  cauj-cs 
incident  to  the  season  of  the  year.  To  better  the  condition,  I  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $500  for  each  ward,  if  so  much  be  required,  to 
be  expended  by  the  street  commissioner,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  streets  and  alleys,  for  each  ward,  and  to  be  assessed  upon  the  roll  of  the 
coming  year;  the  account  for  each  ward  to  be  kept  separate,  to  be  verified  by 
the  oath  of  the  street  commissioner,  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  alder- 
men upon  the  committee.  No  money  to  be  drawn  until  properly  vouched  for. 
The  money  should  not  be  expended  in  making  new  improvements,  but  in 
repairing  old  ones  to  an  extent  that  there  will  be  some  safe  avenues  through. 
our  entire  City  in  all  weathers,  and  so  that  all  our  school-houses,  our  churches, 
our  markets,  our  post-ofnce,  etc.,  can  be  reached  by  ladies  and  children,  from 
all  parts  of  our  City,  without  wetting  their  feet.  This  sum  of  $5000,  properly 
expended,  would  add  greatly  to  our  immediate  convenience,  and  would  be 
less  tlian  twenty  cents  to  each  inhabitant  of  our  City.  Should  the  embarrassed 
state  of  our  treasury  be  an  objection  to  this  immediate  appropriation,  so  great 
is  my  personal  mortification  at  the  present  condition  of  our  street,  that  1  will 
advance  the  amount  to  the  City,  without  interest,  until  provision  can  be  made 
to  raise  it.  I  am  sati.^fied  that  strangers  are  becoming  prejudiced  against  our 
City  in  consequence  of  the  great  neylect  of  our  streets,  they  believing  that 
their  present  condition  is  past  all  remedy,  when  this  comparatively  small  sum 
would  place  them  in  as  good  position,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  those  of 
any  city  of  our  youth  and  enterprise.  Section  11,  of  the  51st  Chapter  of 
Ordinances  requires  the  street  commissioner  forthwith  to  mend  all  breaks,  01 
places  requiring  repairs  in  any  street  which  may  be  planked,  and  also  to  cause 
all  streets  and  alleys  in  the  spring  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  This  ordinance 
must  be  promptly  enforced.* 

I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  new  com- 
mittee, to  be  called  the  committee  on  county  relations.  Whilst  our  city  gov- 
ernment is  amply  sufhcient  for  us,  we  are  paying  largely  for  a  county  govern- 
ment, which  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  save  for  our  relations  to  certain 
territory  outside  our  city  limits  which  can  not  be  conveniently  attached  to  any 
other  county.  And  this  territory  is  so  scattered  around  our  City  that  it  can 
not  be  erected  into  a  single  county.  f>om  their  location,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country -towns  affiliate  more  with  our  citizens  than  they  do  with  each 
other.  They  thus  naturally  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  county  govern- 
ment upon  us,  whilst  we  are  almost  indifferent  to  it,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
small  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  of  ward  supervisors.  Any  man  of 
ordinary  sagacity,  who  may  have  a  scheme  to  get  money  out  of  the  county 
treasury,  in  the  indifference  of  our  citizens,  can  carry  the  election  of  his 
favorites  in  every  ward.  ^V'e  have  a  city  assessor  and  a  county  assessor.  V»  e 
have  a  city  treasurer  and  a  county  treasurer;  a  city  physician  and  a  county 
physician:  a  city  attorney  and  a  county  attorney.  And  so  on,  duplicating 
almost  every  officer.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  understanding 
between  these  duplicates  to  divide  work  with  each  other,  and  make  our  tax- 
payers pay  twice  for  work  that  need  be  done  but  once. 

Our  county  taxes  have  increased  without  good  cause.  Our  supervisors  meet 
too  often  and  pay  themselves  too  much  for  their  services.  'Ihere  is  aKo  a 
greater  chance  for  corruption  in  our  county  than  in  our  city  government.  No 
alderman  can  be  interested  in  any  city  contract  or  hold  any  office,  the  salary 
for  which  cbmes  out  of  the  city  treasury.     The  reverse  is  tlie  case  with  the 

The  present  grade  of  (;iir  City  was  established  under  Mayor  WentwortJi'^  adniinislration. 
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supervisors,  and  they  are  not  at  all  modest  in  appointing  one  another  to  office. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  go  out  of  their  own  board  for  selections. 
Our  city  supervisors  are  very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  liberal  to  the  coun- 
:ry-towns,  in  appropriations  for  bridges  and  roads.  Improvements  like  these 
c^.-sist  in*  the  settlem.ent  of  the  country,  increase  the  taxable  property,  and 
enlarge  the  tributaries  to  our  City.  The  only  question  that  interests  our  citi- 
zens is,  are  these  appropriations  properly  expended?  These  supervisors 
appoint  themselves  disbursing  officers  for  their  o-\vn  towns.  They  generally 
take  the  money  as  soon  as  it  is  appropriated,  and  then  account  to  each  other 
for  its  expenditure.  There  is  no  responsibility  beyond  themselves,  while  each 
has  a  personal  interest  in  not  questioning  the  accounts  of  his  fellow-supervisors. 

Either  our  city  charter  is  wrong  in  its  prohibition  to  aldermen,  or  the  cus- 
tom of  the  supervisors  in  appointing  themselves  disbursing  agents,  and  to  the 
offices,  is.  I  know  of  no  particular  instance  of  wrong  doing  among  our 
supervisors,  but  such  practices  have  never  failed  in  the  end  to  lead  to  the 
greatest  abuse  and  corruption.  iSo  harm,  if  no  good,  can  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  thoroughly  our  relations  with  the 
county. 

There  is  now  in  the  coui;ity  treasury  nearly. $100,000  of  surplus  money. 
The  taxes  of  this  year  will  greatly  increase  this  amount.  And  yet  our  county 
has  bonds  outstanding  upon  which  it  is  paying  10  per  cent  interest.  Thus  in 
our  county,  a>  often  in  our  City,  money  has  been  borrowed  at  high  rates  of 
inteiest  to  lie  idle  in  tlie  hands  of  officials,-or  to  be  loaned  out  at  their  pleas- 
ure from  2  to  5  per  cent  per  month.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  evil 
rffects  of  departing  from  the  Democratic-Republican  doctrine  that  public  money 
should  never  be  used  for  private  purposes. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  creation  of  the  much-needed  office  of  comptroller. 
Xo  man  should  fill  that  off;ce  who  is  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
hrst-class  cashier  in  a  bank,  and  who  has  not  untiring  industry  and  immova- 
ble firmness.  His  duties  are  such  that  they  can  not  be  deputed  to  a  clerk,  and 
I  can  nominate  no  man  who  will  not  give  his  sole  attention  to  the  duties  of 
'he  office.  I  want  him  to  keep  his  own  books.  I  hope  also  to  find  one  whO' 
has  never  been  identified  with  our  City  affairs.  He  should  at  least  commence 
disinterestedly,  as  he  may  have  to  review  accounts  from  the  origin  of  our  City 
government.  His  duties  will  so  reduce  the  labors  of  the  city  clerk  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  heavy  expenses  of  that  office  can  be  so  lessened  as  to  yive 
him  a  first-cla-s  salary  without  additional  charge  upon  our  City. 

There  are  several  ordinances,  of  the  repeal  of  which  I  can  find  no  record, 
that  are  now  df^ad  letters.  My  oath  requires  the  enforcement  of  every  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  and  of  every  existing  ordinance.  The  law  itself,  and  not 
the  sworn  instrument  of  its  enforcement,  must  take  the  responsibility  thereof. 
I5ut  I  recommend  a  repeal  of  every  ordinance  not  absolutely  ntces.-ary. 
There  is  no  political  evil  so  great  as  that  of  too  much  government. 

From  reports  among  aldermen  in  former  boards,  1  was  of  the  opinion  that 
your  rules  were  not  safiicient  to  preserve  order  in  the  council.  Upon  an 
examination,  I  find  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  Avhere  aldermen  are  actuated 
by  the  public  good  and  a  hearty  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  gentlemen 
to  each  other.  As  presiding  officer,  I  hope  never  to  hear  an  alderman  rcilect 
upon  the  motives  or  character  (if  another;  and  wliilst  freedom  of  debate  should 
ever  be  encouraged,  I  al.-o  ho]je  to  always  find  it  confined  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  the  council.  It  would  save  time  if  all  petitions  were  referred 
by  the  clerk,  and  a  notice  of  the  reference  made  in  the  corporation  newspaper 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedin<3s  of  the  next  morning,  no  action  being  had  in  the 
council  until  after  the  publication. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council :   I  cannot  close  without  hoping  that  our  rcia- 
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tioas,  both  personal  and  official,  may  ah^ays  be  of  the  most  amicable  nature, 
that  we  may  all  prove  true  to  our  profesbions  of  regard  for  retrenchment  and 
reform,  and  that  when  we  part,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  agreeableness  of  our  intercourse  and  the  permanent  ad\'an- 
tages  we  have  conferred  upon  our  highly-favored  City.      John   Wentworth. 


The   First   Proclamation   Concerning    the   Rebellion,    and   the 
Last  Proclamation  of  Mayor  Wentworth. 

W'hereas,  rebels  and  traitors  have  taken  possession  of  the  forts  and  other 
public  property  of  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ha< 
been  set  at  detiance,  and  men  who  are  sworn  to  protect  tlieni  all,  not  only  fail 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect,  but  have  the  appearance  of  encouraging 
rebellion  and  treason : 

Whereas,  an  honorable  exception  to  this  charge  is  furnished  in  the  con- 
duct of  Maj.  Robert  Anderson  [died  26th  Oct.,  187 1],  who  took  the  respon- 
sibility, without  awaiting  for  orders  from  those  who  would  have  left  him  in  a 
wea'c  position,  either  from  a  disposition  to  make  him  an  easy  prey  to  rebels 
and  traitors,  or  from  a  fear  to  do  what  they  knev/  to  be  their  sworn  duty,  of 
fortifying  his  position  and  placing  himself  where  he  could  defend  his  own  and 
?ii5  Country's  honor;  and 

Whereas,  some  demonstrations  of  respect  is  due  from  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  gallant  Major  Anderson;  and  it  seems  to  be  appropriate 
that  the  Sth  day  of  January  should  be  set  apart  as  the  day  for  such  a  testimo- 
nial. And  whilst  testifying  our  respect  for  liim,  let  us  not  forget  the  sentiment 
of  the  distinguished  general  and  statesman,  whose  gallant  defence  of  his 
Country,  at  New  Orleans,  upon  that  day,  has  made  it  second  only  in  our 
National  anniversaries  to  that  of  the  day  when  it  was  declared  that  "All  men 
were  created  equal."  That  sentiment  was  "The  Federal  Union, — it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved." 

Therefore,  on  that  day  the  public  offices  of  this  City  will  hs  closed.  And 
1  recommend  that  the  business  of  the  City  generally  be  suspended;  and  that 
the  people  congregate  in  such  places  as  may  seem  to  them  best,  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  declare  tlieir  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union,"  "and  in 
support  of  their  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor."  I  also  recomniend  that  the  flag  of  the  I'ederal  Union  be 
everywhere  displayed,  and  that  our  military  companies  and  other  organizations 
take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  due  to  the  memory  of  a  Jackson  and  the 
gallantry  of  an  .Anderson.  At  sunrise,  thirty-three  guns  will  be  fired  in  honor 
of  the  union  of  these  United  States.  At  noon,  a  salute  will  be  fired  in  honor 
of  Major  Anderson,  of  fifty-six  guns,  corresponding  with  his  age.  During  the 
firing  of  these  guns,  tlie  bells  will  l;e  rung  throughout  the  (Tty.  At  sunset,  a 
salute  will  be  fired  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  [died, 
Sth  June,  1845J,  ^°  ^^^  num'oer  of  seventy-eight  guns.  During  this  salute,  the 
bells  will  be  tolled  throughout  the  City,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  Gjn.  Jackson  (for  ail  men  must  die),  but  because  of  the  absence,  in  the 
general  (Jovcrnment,  of  liis  ])atriotism  and  courage,  which  did  not  wait  for 
ovf^rt  acts  among  nuliifiers  and  disunioni.-ts.  In  the  evening,  I  recommend  the 
meeting  of  our  young  men,  at  such  -places  as  may  best  suit  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  themselves  into  military  companies,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  promptly  respond  to  any  calls  that  may  be  made  U[)on  them  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.     .  Wentworth,  Mayor. 
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TKS    MARTYRDOM   OF    LOVEJOY 


mt  of  the  Life,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  LovejOj,..  •  .-a  ';)  a 
Mob,  at  AlioiJ,  Iii.,on  the  night  of -Nov.  7,  1837.  l>y  Hr.Ni;Y  Ta.nner,  of  UmT^Io,  N.V.'  an 
.     Clcth.  beards;  Giit-top;  Side  and  bottom,  uncut;  lil'jstrated;  Pp.  ^33;  bvu.  '   iLdi.  Pric 


■  only  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  person- 

-•-•  tested  in  the  career  and  heroic  death  of 

•-.  Klijah  Parrish  Lovejoy,  nor  to  tho^e 

warraly  sympatJixze  ^vith  the  noble 

-  -    N-iiioh  prompted  the  martyr  to  tjie 

I  ends  apparourly  chimerical  in  the 

"  -jjcir  nobility:  but  to  all  students  Of 

■  .'lud  fir-t.  buddintr  of  a miahty  reror- 

■  the  history  of  morals,  and  to  all  lovers 
ions  natural  development  this   book 

:  inable.    Here  is  vividly  portrayed  the 

,:-iettins  for  outspokon  antagonism  to 

■lie.s  of  s<iave-traitic  r.rid  slave-hokUusr, 

.     ■v.sudfcrfui  iJt-r.-lsoence  in  aim,  as  well  a.s 

;  '.. er-  of  rhou'zlit  and  pea  that  prej.ared 

j>v  for  hi.s  glorious  end.    From  the  early 

■■■-  oil  transvJxituvitiation  and  nunneries  to 

■  i-t  fiery  denunciniiov!  of  ne:?ro  subjr-crion, 

•  -jro  shows  the  same  uur.-jioken  bolcine-?fj  of 

•  litiou,  combined  with  aconrInualiucrta.se 
iiity  of  expression.  That  any  pledge  was 
ttd  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-!>l'dverv 
;:i  the  leaders  of  the  -V^  Lotn'.f  Ob^"r>-,^r, 

Tanner  has  clearly  pro'.'ed  'groundless:  and 

■  tiiC  Itie  of  Eliluh  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  worthy 

rsnkrd  am.'ug  the  hiici^est  and  pure;^r.  no 
;  d  reader  can  pretend  to  doubt.    "So  shines 

d  dfecd'in  a  naus^htv  world" — Bai^'alo  Ex- 
->•.  Mav  18,  :K.-,i. 


This  is  a  plain,  unv.u-nished  history  of  the. 
life  and  perils  of  the  ilcv.  Klijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*  *  *  So  rapid  has  been  th.e  rriu-ch  ol  r^-'-^i'^ 
sentiment  tl!;;t  the  aeneiutiou  of  yoahs  Vucu  ujid 
women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  the  bitter  and 
deadly  antagonism  of  -da very  forty- three  y<.'.ti.s 
ago.  The.  book  A\ill  give  an  1  a-sliilit  into  thv  y-\t- 
ter  and  nnrelontidg  spirit  v>'Jitob:  hohl  swayet^i::) 
in  the  free  North.  It  is  not  v.rjtten  to  k^:tv} 
alivs  old^iinuigorasras.biit  .is  hi'-tory.  which  all 
feihonld  know,  that  they  niay  better'  api-n-eciate 
all  that  has  been  acco'mpli'^hod  in  the  past,  and 
appreciate  the  present.  The  story  is  told  with- 
out any  ettort  at  eml.'ieir.slini.nit,'  and  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  expression.  If 
the  frien.ls  of  human  slavery  object  to  anythin;,': 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  the  honest  iaots  of  Ih'l- 
history,  v.iiich  need  no  emheliishment  or  s-i?;rp 
phrtise  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  every  l')\-i' 
of  the  riudit  and  freeinstitution-s. — bifer  Oct-'n, 
Chicago,  .Feb.  5,  ISSI. 

.  As  the  narrative  has  n't'erence  Co  eveat.'ii  h-mir 
sinc.e  past,  connected  with  the  e;;riy  days  of  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  v.e 
be.i<an  reacih)  li  the  ttook  that  v/e  sliould  iin^l  it 
so  deeply  intei'cstingc'nd  %veil  calculated  to  cive 
an  insisht  into  the  stiu.uvqrle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  crutch  led  to  the  abohtion  of  slavery. 
—Mes--<ia'i's  lleralcL  Boston,  ^larch  :>a,  li<S;. 
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CHICAGO    BAR-ASSOCIATION    LECTURES. -Part  I. 

jcollections  of  Early   Chicago  and    the    Illinois    Bar.     Ey  Hon.   Isaac  N.   Arn^ji  d 

•  '■ead  Tuesday  EvoTiir-4.  June  10.  idSo. 
'Collections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central  Illinois.-    By  Hon.  J.\?.iES  C.  CoNKi  LNG. 

*'  ^pr•Kgt\«:ld.     K-^ad    (ai..i:try  12,  iS;i.  •    '  • 

'.?-  Lavv-yer  as  a  Pioneer.     By  Hon.  Thomas  Hoynk  (portrait^      Read  at  I'.vubank  Hail. 

'ii-:>d\y  Evenir^,  F.:  r.-:.ry  lo.  iS'ii.     Pdgta  loS.  Royal  8vo.     i832.  Pric;,  i:. 


l>f-;eption  to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior 'to  1840,  by  the  Calumet  Cluh,   May  27, 

ic;-^.  Contaiiiiiig  Cmb  .M-.-.-ahers' Names;  (Jriginvof  Reception;  Record  of  Ukl  Settlers  invitedr  R-icepf.io!'.: 
Speeches  of  Rev.  Stephen  K.  beggs.  Gen  Henry  Strong,  Ex.-Cnief-Justice  John  Dean  Catun,  Judge  He.iiry 
'»■•'.  t?ocii(ett;  Judge  James  Gnjnt,  Hon,  John  VVenLworth,. Judge  Grant  Go:idirich,  Hon.  J.  Young  Scamnv.Ms, 
-nd  Hon.  Wm.  'Btc-^s:  Ta-jles  showing  places  of  birth,  year  of  :i,!-rlvrd,  ?.nd  age  of  those  who  .'Utcudea  uui 
■;.;ned  Register;  Appendi.v  with  letters  from  John  Watkins,  Norman  K.  Towner,  Rev.  Flu  vol  Pascorn.Maj.- 
'}tD.  David  Hurler,' J udg'-;  Ebenezer  Peck, 'Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  the  names  from  v-i^jm  brief  hiL'.i  =; 
'•-*'  regret  v/ere  received;  Extracts  from  Chicago  Tribune  and  Jyvehin^  JotixKai ;  and  Rt"j;i.ster  cf  y'!.d 
•tettiers:  Uith.  name,  date  of  an-ival,  birthplace,  age,  and  present  address.  Compiled  b)'  Hon. 
Pp.  5,0;  fivo.      1^79.  


WKNTVvO.'<Tn. 


P'rice,  "o  ceiii.s. 


FEKfiUS'  JUSTOKICAL  SEKIES-Coutiunod  from  last  pii-, 


"icago  River- and -Harbor  Convention; 

.    5.  -'.  and  7,  1S47.     .'.-I  Ai.-'.unt  of  its  Or-.;!!!  and 
;■      '- -'■;(  ,z.s.  by  W.M.  M')-i  ;.;•,   Hall  (7)crtra't),  Johs 

•    KTH,  SaM'L  Lt    T.K  S'.TiH,    HOR*(.  IC  OkKK- 

i  i    iii.(j\s:  Weep:  r-.r.d  a  List  of  Delegates:  to- 

-  '   'h  St.-iti<trf.KT'/r!'>.Ttiing  Chicago,  by  Jk-.se 

••  ■•.-.s  and  jA'.rf-^  \.    Uvhion.     Conipiled  by 

^'    ■    -.  I    I'F.HOl-..      Pp.  u'/,:   zM'j.      /S?2.      Prii.;'f,  $1. 

10. 

■miniscences  of   Early  Chicago  {1833). 

'y    Cn.\Rt.E.S    CLEAVfcR.      i\j.   52;    OVO.      Jti!2.      7.-,  CtS. 

'  2(>. 

!^  Winter  in  the  West, 

•''.!.;  -.s  (portrait).     Lor^di 
■^'•'■'^•;   uAi   N'ctc:,.     Pp.   -,':. 

Ci  I. 


By  CiiA-s,  F/..N.\o 

I.  if>5^.     Reprint,  with 
.'..      iZZ?..     Price,  sx. 


Recollections  of  Early  Chicago  and  the 
Illinois  Bar.  By  Hon.  1s.\ac  X.  Ak-oi.;;.  !■'.•  .;:; 
Tuesday  f.vcr-.ing,  June  ro,  tc>'?.o. 

RecoUectio.ns  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  cf  Cent':.! 
Illinois.     I'y  Hon.  J/V.W!;s  C.  C  i\.';t.ivo,  uf  >v-\ ,;-  ..- 
.     field.      Read  Jan.  12,  18B1. 

The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.  I'y  Hi->n,  T;:  -- 
Hov.vr;  fportniit).  Read  at  FnirliaoK  Hall,  I  ;  .r- 
day  Ev,:;',;:ig,  [-cb.  10,  t83i.     I'p  i:>S;Svo,  iSJ,-  7;., 

;2l. 

Hon.  John  Wentv/orth's  Congressional 
Reminiscences,  bketche.-;  of  |.,hn  Qninoy  Ad.:.h-', 
lliomas  H  IV-nton,  John  C.  Callioun.  H-nrv  C/.o". 
and  Dmie!  Webster.  An  Address  roa<l  befor..-  rlie 
Chicago  Hi'^iorlcal  .Society,  at  C'-ntral   M,«.-ic   H;dl, 


P  E  a  Gr  B  S  ' 


ISTORICAX    S.E 


I< ELATING  TO  CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS: 


:  Chicago.:  A  LectLire  read  before 

, :  L3-c.exiiH,  J:;n..  2t,  t&.j.o.  By  Josvrrii 
i::r.  Esq.,  MepuMijhed  from  the  ori;^i- 
A  jS>so,   J'-ith  ?ji   Imroduction,  v/iltteil 


-f  u 


p.\Review  of  the 
Tribune,,  in  li-yc. 


Fergus"  Directory  of  the  City  of  C: 


heir 


Ry^Hcn/joi 
JustJC2  of  Iliii 


:'  die  City  sine 
_  ,  -.  Poll-list  of  the  F  irst 

'.:■.-..  h..^x:ic.-;_;  j._r-iO'y.  .■:.•■•  2,  1337).  _.  _L'<t -r^f  Pur- 
chasers of  Lors.in  Fort-Dearborn  Acidirion,  the  No. 
of  the  I.cts  and  the  pnrc-s  paid,  etc.,  etc.  rrl.lsiori- 
cal  Skiitc'i  ("-f  City  cosnpi'cd  for  Directory  of  i?'.j3, 
c'.c.)  '  Compiled  by  Roskk.t  FergcjS.  Pp.  6S;  8vo. 
1S76.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Last  of  the  IlJinois;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pottawatcmies:    A  Lecture  read  befor^:  the 
Chicago  Historical  Sockty,  Dec  13,  1870.     Aho, 
Cn^n  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lecture  read  tefore  tlie 
Ottawa  Academy  of  Xatural  Scieirce.^;,  Dec.  30,  1869. 
Dkan-   Caton,  LL.D.,    ex.Chief- 
imjis.    Pp.  ■/:;  8v-o.    1276..  Price,  75  cts. 
X.. 
Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery:  A:»  fllitorical  Skttdi  n  ad  at 
the  Anr.na!  Meolinj:  o^  tl-'e  (  hica:;'0  Hi>tc>ricai  Socie- 
ty, Dec.  5,  it64.  ^Py  M..:  .  Wm.  H.  B;:r/.v.M.    Pp.  32; 
8vq.     1^76.   fc       ^  Price,  23  ct-vits. 

-        ■  »>. 

BiographicaL  Sketches   of  Barly   Settlers 
of  Chicago.  .  P,.;-  -.   Lisle  Smith.  Geo. 

rj.,.v->,  li!..  l^hiliip  .■  •  n  J.  Brown.  R  if  hard 

f    '.'.";■'•..  C:o!..Lf-  val,  Uriah  P.  il^rris, 

'irke,  ar.d  .•;'.;;r.U"  Samuel  J-.  I.ov.c.     By 
.  vEH..    Pp.  4i;Svo.    1276.    Price, '25  CIS, 
fJ. 

Bicsraphical   Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
cf'^Chic3,^o      P.irt  If     -.V-r    Wm.  H.  Er 


•  m.  H.  Er&vvn,  with 
•ivith  Pormi:!;.  >J..c.n. 
.  Thos.  Church, 
Price,  ^5  cr^i.ts. 


Early  Chicago:   A   ."^uriflay  T^ecture  read  in 

':■     ■  ■•.•-;r»ick's  Ha'i     ''  ".    '        ■■'■■'.         ,;, .. 


:  ^.     Portrait. 

Early  Chica^^o: 

'.    :i::J:k'i,   Hai; 
,  N';te.s.     I.-. 
.1.    Postrait 


A  hundav  Lectux'e  read 

-  ■  ■■■    :-    ':375.      With   S-r., 
,  y  Hon.  Jof;:c  vv.;.-: 

.'     1^76.       iVlL-C,   35  I. 


Pressnt  and  Future  Prospects  of.Chicago; 


Col.   John    il.    Kinzie. 


'.  ..and  cthc:r  i^-riy  "SetUcr  ■ 
.     Shaboi!ee,.;-xi  i:he"W.: 
.  and  other  irv.oortant  or; 
;     '^  Early  C:iicr,-o."    Pi-.  :.. 
■     ,    Xi. 
Early  Mccllcai    Chicag-. 
Sketch  of  ths   First-Prjicuc-; 
^the  Presriut  Fatuities,  arid  '.. 
^ganizatioii  of  j,h<;  Medical  t 
James  Ny:\;:.^  Hvoe,  A.^vl. 
numerous  N'v'cr. 'j,  l?^-:.:;riiv'.;v'i. 
Professors  f.  Ad:^mi  4-'="^-'  ""^  ■ 

.  Daniel  Briluard.     Pp.  34;  3..,.     i: ;  , 

•-    "  IS!. 

Illinois  in  the.  xSth  Century.—  K  r 
and  its  Parish  Records.  A  I'ap'.-r  i: . 
the  Chicago  Historical  Soci.;'. y.'  .rcc.  ;'' 

Old  Fort  Chartres.   "A  Pa-- 
cago  liistcr-iLai  Sodety,  J U"  . 
gram  of  Fort. 

Col.  John  Todd's  Record  Book.  -\  P 
before  the  Chicago  tii^roricol  ;-  '^tjCy,  Fc'-' 
By  ExjWard  G.  Masox.  Pp.  ;.'S;  ova  i-.-:: 
■  .     ■  ■  X3.1 

Recollections  of  Earl}^   IHino's   ;• 
Noted   Men.      By  Hon.    Josi::>:i 
wardsvliie.     ,Read    before    the    Li  '     - 
Society,  March  16,  18S0.     With  Poi:-..u, 
Govs.    Reyi.olds   and    Ei.sseil,   .iiid    !:>.-:■■ 
Pp.  «2;  Svo.     iS3o.    ».  .PrW'". 

The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  C 

By  Rev.  JickEM'AH  Porti:;^.  i;-  :-.■  V.-  ■■■\--. 

An  Addre.s.s  read  before  the  L'' 
•Early  History  of  Illinois, 

Brovv.n'.      A   Lecture  read   :. 

ceum,  Dec,  8,.  18.40.  . 

Early   Society   in   Southern    TM'reis. 
•    Roj.iER  r  V.'.   Patterso.n,   1 

before  the  C1llcago.^istoric•:.! 
Remiuiscences  of  the  lllir  . 

Ago  :  I..ir;i;oiii  and  Douglas  j. 

By  Hon.  i'-.^.u:  N.  AKNOLr- 

Bar  Ar-soriation,' Springfield.  J  ^       ;.  - 
First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquci.-  Co.  K  r  F 

der  in  Cook  Co.  '  Pp.  112;  Svo.    i':.>x-    V-''' 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Paper  re.tdl. 

Royal    Historicai   Society,   L--   ■'•■     •'■-- 
.•  By  Hon.  V■^^c  N.  AKN'.>r.: 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  : 

before  the  '.'i.ica^o  Uiuvcr-;;: 
-■  1861.  ih-  nc;i.  Jas.  \V.  h;.. 
•  ■  /rrihiiiic.     not.     Svo.,  .43  p;.  , 

.         IG. 
Early  Chicago  — Fort  Ctyrl'  ' 


^-  .  -lirl/  D2>s.'    L/ 

-f  "Society  in  .-\tiievr- 

.     _  Price,  7.',  .:euts. 

Addresses  Read  hzU.r^  Chicago  Hir.iori- 
c;^i  l-ocicty,  Jiy  H'hk  I  \  .  .i...AM.vfo;>;,  Ho;).  J.  N. 
->  -SOL';.  Wm.  livKi.r'^.   Lsq.,   Col.  G.  ,S    fL;(> 


I  17.. 

I  Wm.  B.  Ogdeu  (portrait 
'•      in  Cbic.ogo,    By  Hon.  1.-, 

before  th'.-  Chicago  Historic:-'. 

20,  188 r.     \!-,o,  Sketches  c' 

Hon.  J,  V(.'  ■■;<:,  Sc.a:,i.mu.v. 


17^^ 


;^rgu.0^5^0fcticaf  ^#irie0  ^^;e 


'z±^-l±ll^l:tl  y\^-^^^        "^  :Eii.?*ii:>i.uEii:o.Jt^s^^ci:iKi^  *^^>.>^^.*-*^4->-#^>^4.i-^-^v.>* 


IlinitOei'  gu5entt)'lit?c«^- 


♦-1.-V- 4->->.w<!-j"j.^< 


^TJ,^^.     «.J^li_,  "_„^^     '"H«,»»«^ 
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ERGU3    FRi!xTING    COS^IPANY,.   CHICAGO. 

REYNOLDii^    HISTORY    OF    ilLLINOIS. 
Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life.     By  John 


Gov.  of  III.,  etc. 


Portrali:.     RepriDt  Ct  original  editi'oa  of 


iviih  complete  Index  added. 
1570.     Edition  of  112  copi"- 


Cioih  board 


MyOwuTi-- 
\Iy  Liie/ 

:rk  OS  re- 

'-.  re  exeeea: . 

.rod  at  auy  ,: 

ixis  of  thaiil:? 

oblivion  a  n^ 

.—HelleviUe  Advo 

iov  their 
sritorious 

rate, Dm, 

a,  in  an  sttr-io 
I  a  fall  iudyx. 
.  lllTistrati-.ii  o- 
..ive  devoted  >: 
.  mha,vehacl  to 
.■i!or  Eeyno]  !.- 
.  -ares  in  ••^ 
;pT>osed  t. 

rive  form, 

(•*  a  book, 

the  dim- 

cncounTier 

.  ?.t  the 

.iG  the  frr 

it,  the  pre.-. 

1  the  irepii;. .  .1:  .-.u ; 
:  .< .  The  ext  e  j  :  ■  i  \  e  ran  ge 
.provftDienr,  i.r.:.)lic  life 
:S,  nature iiv  i^r...  versed  in 


Print-  I  this  bailry  yoiuine,  render  even  a  HlUii.!- i;r!ai' 
impossible.    It  is  discursive  and  sketefcy, 
ri';.o.-n4s la  details  Gi  purely  local  value,.!*'-: 
:    •      ivi^!  al^o  a  mass  of  information  -vrhich  lb 
'r-::v   v/Gnld  look   tor  in. vain  el^.ew.lierf: 
:.  all  it  is  stam>)<?d  \yith  an  originality  a:: 
ii.  .iivlduality  which  sot  well  upon,  the  shoal' 
of  a  v.-ystern  m.B.n.— Mag.  of  Am.  Ei:6t.,A.m., 

trovejT'Or  John  Reynolds'  History  of  El~i.i 
which  :.-  crtt  of  pilnt  and  exceedingly  ha;  . 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year   18S3,  by 

Fergus  Pkinting  Co^^^'ANY, 
In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


As  a  substitute  for  the  General  Directory,  the  pubHcatioa  of 
which  has  been  deferred  until  the  Election  and  Removals  in  the 
Spring,  the  following  work,  containing  a  Business  Directory,  an 
Advertising  Department,  and  all  the  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago and  County  of  Cook,  of  general  importance,  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  is  dedicated  to  the  public,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the 
way  that  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  good. 
To  business  men,  it  will  be  found  a  convenient  and  useful  man- 
ual; and  the  Statistics,  of  a  permanant  character  which  it  contains, 
will  recommend  it  to  the  public  generally. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  West,  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  age  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress,  and 
the  information  in  regard  to  its  actual  condition  is  extremely 
vague  and  imperfect,  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  in  point,  and  of  recent  occurrence:  A  Vermonter, 
contemplating  a  removal  to  Illinois  in  the  Sp  ing,  writes  to  his 
friend  in  this  city  for  information  upon  the  following  points:  "Can 
I,  in  the  event  of  selling  my  property  \\tx*^,  procure  wagons,  har- 
ness, household  furniture,  etc.,  on  my  arrival  in  Chicago?"  Nu- 
merous instances  of  a  simular  character  might  be  adduced,  all  of 
them  illustrating  the  lamentable  want  of  intelligence  at  the  East, 
in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Wc-st. 

The  number  of  persons  who  yearly  emigrate  to  the  West,  and 
who  wish  for  correct  information  to  determine  the  important  ques- 
tion of  their  future  location ;  the  importance  which  Western  Trade 
has  acquired — questions  in  regard  to  the  channels  through  which 
that  trade  is  destined  to  seek  the  markets  of  the  world — affecting 
the  value  of  property  in  the  sections  and  in  the  cities  through 
which  the)'  pass — all  conspire  to  render  the  Statistics  of  Western 
Towns  t)ie  most  importan.t  and  valuable  documents  of  the  period ; 
important  not  only  to  those  who  are  about  seeking  a  home  among 
us,  but  also  to  those  of  us  who  have  already  ac([Liired  an  interest 
in  the  business  and  prosperity  of  this  land  of  our  adoption. 
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4  PREFACE. 

A  disposition  has  very  recently  manifested  itself  to  unite  more 
intimately  than  they  have  heretofore  been,  the  West  with  the  East. 
The  mutual  interests  of  the  two  sections,  and  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  commercial  transactions  carried  on  between  them, 
requiring  the  transmission  of  speedy  intelligence,  imperatively 
demands  that  this  be  done.  Preliminary  to  carrying  into  execu- 
tion this  important  object,  capitn lists  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
seeking  to  know  the  facts  bearing  upon  and  demonstrating  the 
condition,  value,  and  prospects  of  trade,  and  the  amount  of  travel 
of  different  sections  of  the  West. 

The  reasons,  in  short,  are  numerous  and  convincing,  why  Chi' 
cago  should,  at  this  particular  juncture,  make  known  to  the  world 
the  facts  illustrative  of  her  condition  and  prospects.  To  induce 
emigrants  to  come  here  and  settle  the  vacant  lands  in  her  vicinity 
— to  control  and  centre  here  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  West  by 
means  of  works  of  improvement  connecting  with  the  East  and 
West — to  induce  capitalists  to  make  investments  here  in  works  of 
public  and  private  improvement,  arc,  all  of  them,  objects  worthy 
of  the  best  exertions  of  her  citizens. 

For  the  purpose  of  contributing  somewhat  to  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  which  a  sense  of  justice  to  ourselves  seems  clearly  to 
require  of  us,  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  pages,  have 
been  compiled  and  are  now  submitted  to  the  public.  An  exami- 
nation of  them,  will,  it  is  believed,  enable  every  one  to  form  a 
correct  oi>inion  of  Chicago,  in  every  particular  relating  to  its  pop- 
ulation— the  extent,  \alue,  character,  and  importance  of  its  trade; 
and  the  numerous  and  convincing  reasons  upon  which  it  founds 
its  claims  to  commercial  importance. 

Should  the  work  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  favor  of  the 
public,  and  contribute  in  any  degree  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  compilation,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  under- 
signed, and  the  most  acceptable  reward  for  the  labor  and  trouble 
it  has  occasioned  him.  J.  \\ .  Norris.* 

Chicago,  J-a/iuary,  1846. 

*  Jas.  \Vel!in<^ton  Norris,  born  at  Sandwich,  N.H.,  died  at  Ottumwa,  la., 
March  3,  1882,  aijed  67. 
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STATISTICS. 


DESCRIPTI(3N  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


Chicago  is  situated  in  Cook  County,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  v'^rate  of  Illinois,  in  lat.  41  deg.,  45  sec.  N.,  and  long.  10 
deg.,  45  sec.  W.r'  and  is  distant  from  Springfield  249  miles,  and 
from  Washington,  812  miles.  It  occupies  an  important  position 
on  the- southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  head  of  lake 
navigation,  and  at  the  northeastern  termination  of  the  lUinois- 
and-Michigan  Canal.  The  City  is  built  on  prairie,  almost  per- 
fectly level,  but  sut^iciently  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake 
to  secure  it  from  the  effects  of  flood. 

Chicago  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  Chitago  River  and 
its  North  and  South  Branches;  the  former  rurining  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Lake ;  and 
the  latter  uniting  with  it  from  the  north  and  south.  The  river  is 
60  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep;  its  Branches  are  deep  streams, 
navigable  some  distance  into  the  interior.  The  divisions  above 
named  are  connected  by  three  bridges,  erected  and  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  by  one  private  ferry.t 

Chicago  has  great  natural  facilities  for  a  harbor,  in  aid  of  which 
about  $250,000  have  been  appropriated  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. At  the  junction  of  the  river  and  branches  is  a  natural 
and  capacious  basin,  capable  of  receiving  and  accommodating  a 
large  amount  of  shipping.  Two  piers  have  been  extended  some 
distance  into  Lake  Micliigan,  through  which  the  river  discharges. 

The  City  extends  about  three  and  a-half  miles  on  the  lake,  and 
two  and  a-half  miles  west.  The  streets  run  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  lake,  and  are  of  suital)le  width.  As  many  as  twenty 
blocks  are  compactly  occupied  by  buildings;  and  three-fourths  of 
the  limits  are  more  or  less  built  u[)on.  There  are  32  large  brick- 
blocks,  three  and  four  stories  in  heig^^'t,  containing  from  two  to 
four  buildings,  and  numerous  blocks  of  wooden  buildings,  'i'he 
dwellings  are  constructed  of  brick  and  wood,  but  principally  of 
the  latter  material.  They  number  some  very  beautiful  and  taste- 
ful residences. 

The   public   buildings  are   less   numerous   and   less   worthy  of 

*  The  Tnhioie  Building,  S.-E.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Madison  Sts  ,  is  in  I,at. 
41'  52' 57"  N.  and  Loir^.  42  ni.   jSs.  W.  from  vVafdiin^ton, — Elias  C(>i.iii:RT. 
tClark-St.,  Randolpii-.St,,  and  Kinzie-St.  bridges  and  Rush-St.  ferry. 
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notice  than  they  will  be  a  few  years  hence.  The  best  buildings 
at  present  are  our  churches,  hotels,  and  comniercial  houses.  The 
churches  are  many  of  them  very  tine  specimens  of  architecture, 
costing  from  $5000  to  $10,000.  Our  hotels,  in  point  of  size  and 
facilities  for  accommodating  the  traveling  public,  deserve  especial 
commendation.  In  connection  with  these  may  be  included  two 
college  edifices;  two  large,  brick  school-houses;  the  museum;  etc. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  adorn  Chicago  with  public-squares 
and  grounds,  which  will  become  a  great  source  of  convenience 
and  pleasure  to  the  public,  when  sufticicnt  time  has  elapsed  to 
mature  shrubbery  and  shade  trees  in  them. 

A  large  amount  of  the  travel  passing  between  the  extremes  of 
the  Union  already  centres  at  Chicago;  and  abundant  evidence  is 
every  day  afforded  to  prove  the  increasing  favor  with  which  the 
public  regard  this  route,  by  the  Lakes;  unquestionably  the  health- 
iest and  the  pleasantest  summer  route  in  the  Union.  The  invigo- 
rating effects  of  the  climate  upon  feeble  and  delicate  constitutions  : 
the  attractions  which  a  voyage  by  the  Uakes  in  our  splendid 
steamers  possess;  the  charms  which  a  visit  to  tlie  romantic  isle  of 
Mackinac,  with  its  transparent  waters,  and  pure,  bracing  atmos- 
phere, hold  forth,  must,  combined,  always  secure  to  this  route 
more  travel  than  any  otJier  in  the  I'nion.  M'o  accommodate  the 
traveling  community,  four  daily  and  several  tri-\\  eekly  and  weekly 
lines  of  stages,  unsurpassed  in  speed,  comfort,  and  safety,  connect 
with  the  conntry;  and  a  boat,  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
leaves  every  day  for  Buffalo  and  other  ])orts  on  the  Lakes;  and 
one  besides  to  unite  with  the  Michigan-Central  Railroad,  making 
two  dej)artures  of  steamboats  daily.  Stages  and  steamers  are 
almost  invariably  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

ConsiderinL^  the  a^^e  of  Chicai^o.  and  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments  under  which  it  labored  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
history,  it  has  effected  much  in  the  way  of  improvements.  Streets 
have  been  opened  and  graded;  side-walks  ha\e  been  put  down 
wherever  they  have  been  recjuired,  and  a  commencement  in  leav- 
ing the  street  with  plank  has  been  made.'''  A  h)'draulic  conipan)-, 
to  supply  the  City  witli  water  from  the  Lake,  has  been  in  0|)era- 
tion  several  years;  the  present  year,  aqueducts,  conveying  water 
from  the  rivers,  throughout  the  most  compact  part  of  the  City, 
and  designed  to  furnish  water  in  cases  of  fire,  are  being  cojv 
structed.  Three  bridges  have  been  built,  and  nun:ierous  turnpike- 
roads  to  connect  with  the  country  at  various  j)oints.  A  break- 
water, to  protect  a  portion  of  the  City  from   tlie  encroaclnnenls 

*■  Lake  Street,  between  State  and  I  tearborn. 
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of  the  Lake,  has  been  commenced  at  considerable  expense. 
Several  fire-engines  have  been  purchased,  and  houses  provided 
for  their  accommodation.  Two  large  and  permanent  brick  school- 
houses  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  abont  $12,000.  These  and 
numerous  other  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  manifest  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  community,  so  far  as  its  means  allow, 
to  la}'  the  foundations  of  valuable  and  permanent  improvements. 
The  following  statements  exhibit  the  various  branches  of  busi- 
ness carried  on  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each,  viz.: 

MANUFACTORIES,  TRADES,  AND   PROFESSIONS. 

"I'he  first  colunin  of  figures  shows  number  of  employes. 

Architects 2T)ry,  fancy,  and  staple        iMilhvrifrhtstS:  mach'ists,  2 

"  Marble  factories 2 

Markets 15 

Milliners 15 

Mills,  (steam  cK:  wind)     5 

Museum i 

Notaries  public 6 

Newspapers,  2  daily,  7 

weekly,  I  semi-mo., 

and  2  monthly 12 

Oil.  soap,  and  candle 

manufacturers 16 

Packing-houses 250 

Painters  and  glaziers. 
Painters,  ornamental 

and  minature 

Physicians 

Pottery I 

Powder  store I 

I'rinting-oftices  (job)  45    8 


Attorneys,  Practising,   40J     goods  stores _ 

I-  licensed-.   53|Dry  goods  and  grocery 

stores  (wh.  (S:  retl.),   64 

6,  Engravers 2 

9; Fire-engine  companies,   3 

7; Flour  store i 

I  r '  Forwarding,  storage,  & 
i'     commission  houses.    14 

---71     4 
12! French  Burr  millstone 
1 1     manufacturers 2      I 


Aucton  and  Commis- 
sion stores 

Lakers 23 

Tanker^  and  Brokers, 

Barbers ..26 

Bath-house 

Billiard-saloon.^ 2  Foundries. 

Blacksmiths 93 

Ilookbindery 2 


90 


Bookstores 
Boot  (S:  shocm'k'r 
Boot,  shoe,  and 

leather  dealers. 
Botanical  and  vege- 

tal;le  garders 

Bouling-saloon 

Bra>s  and  silver  ])later 

Brewers 

Builders  (m.ast»::r) I 

Cabinet  and  chair 

manufacturer^ S3   i 

Carpenters 270] 

Cliurches . 


5  i  Fruit  stores 

15  Fanning-mill  makers. 

jGlove  and  mitten  mfr. 
SjGrinder  and  cutler 

|(irocers,  wh.  &  retail, 

6jGunsmiths 7 

5|IIardv/are  stores..  61 

iJFJoteK  and  taverns  _ . 

lV  fur  stores 

/I         tiinj.    jiKXiiui    I  .■> 44 

Hydraulic  companies 


3|Hat,  cap, 

and  manufrs 


for  sup  ply  mg  water 
from  tlie  lake 


!  Printers    wareroom  _ . 
4J  Reading  -  room 

I  Steam  planing- n-i  ills .  . 

{.Saddle-and-harne.5S 
2!     makers 59 


i6jlnk  manufacKny I  [Schools,  public,  10 

'13'     teachers,  i200schors,  4 


Coffee  <!v:  eating-houses,  Silntelligence  office ij Schools,  private,  17 

Colleges 2!Justiccs'"  offices 

Commission  stores  j Land-agencies 2;Shij)-l)uildei 

(wholesale) 31  i ,and-ofnccs 3J Ship-chandlers 2 


;!     teachers,  500  schoPs,  11 


Cradle-maker  (gram),  i  j  Leather-stores 

(Confectioners . .  31  Libraries,  2500  vols. . 

Coo{>er-; 16  13 1  Liquor-store  (wh'sale) 

<^,'rockery  stores 2!Li\ery-stables _. 

Dentists. .  5'  Lock  and  wiiitesmith, 

I  )epo>itories  of  ijook-.,  3iLooking-g!ass  and  |)ic- 

Iv>or,  sash,  and  blind        1     ture-frame  mfr 2 

factories 4I Lottery  and  exchange- 

I'rucj  stores 7!     offices 3! 

P'yeing  establishment,  n Lumber  dealers 15' 


2jTailors 121   25 

31  Tanneries 50     2 

liTheatre i 

5!' Poljacco  &  cigarmkrs.  6 
I  i  Undertaker i 

iCphoLterer _.      I 

I !  Wagon  makers 61    13 

j  Watchmkrs  &  Jewelers,  6 
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POPULATION. 

The  following  Table.^  exhibit  the  population,  and  the  various  statistics  of 
production,  etc.  of  Chicago  and  the  County  of  Cook,  at  the  present  time; 
and  also  of  previous  periods.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  exhibit  that  in  I<S40 
the  city  numbered  4479;  in  1843,  75^0;  in  1S44,  10,170;  and  in  1S45,  i2,oS8, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  7235,  being  at  the  rate  of  150  per  cent, 
during  that  period. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  county  had  in  1S40,  10,240  inhabitants;  that  it 
now  has  21,581,  being  an  increase  of  11,380,  in  five  years,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Almost  every  nation  under  heaven  has  been  drawn  upon  for  this  population. 
A  majority  came  from  the  Nev/  England  and  Middle  States.  The  Germans 
are  the  next  largest  class;  after  these  will  rank  in  order,  the  Irish,  Norwegians, 
English,  Scotch,  etc. 

TABLES    OF    POPULATION. 
Census  of  Chicag-o,  according  to  the   State  Census  of  1845,  compiled 
from  the  Official  Returns: 


r*  i-T '  r*  A  *^  /"» 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Totals. 

CHICAGO.                Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Malks — Ender  10 417 

456 

163 

150 

183 

398 

1767 

Between  10  and  20I     279 

230 

66 

67 

80 

171 

893 

20  and  3o|     548 

668 

135 

80 

136 

338 

1905 

30  and  40      377 

399 

101 

109 

"5 

208 

1309 

40  and  5oi       97 

118 

40 

36 

38 

109 

43S 

M        50  and  60!        22 

27 

19 

10 

14 

40 

132 

<i        60  and  70i         6 

18 

5 

5 

2 

14 

50 

..        70  and  8oj         3 

6 

2 

4 

15 

■  1        80  and  90 i         2 

1282 

2 

Total  Males !    1 75 1 

j 

1922 

531 

457 

56S 

65 II 

FkmaM'S— Under  10..  |     397 

436 

178 

134 

183 

388 

I716 

Between   10  and  2o|     358 

310 

94 

58 

65 

236 

II2I 

20  and  301     396 

414 

94 

77 

109 

269 

1359 

u        30  and  401     205 

186 

69 

62 

81 

168 

771 

M        40  and  50!       47 

66 

26 

31 

29 

71 

270 

..        50  and  60!       35 

28 

12 

6 

8 

44 

i^3> 

.f        60  and  70:        10 

II 

5 

2 

6 

17 

51 

n         70  and  80'          I 

6 

2 

6 

!> 

M        80  and  90 

I 

M5^ 

1437 

I 

Total  Females. .. 

478 

370 

'^87 

1199 

5437 

CoioKP:b--Males 

19 

4. 

3 

I 

9 

73 

Females 

18 

40 

I 

9 

67 

Total  Colored j       37 

"^»r 

3 

18 

140 

Grand  Total ' 

12088 

Whole  number  of  families,  2090. 

Number  of  building-;  erected  during  the  past  year,  711. 


i  '• 
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RECAPITULATION,  showing-  the  total  Population  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Population  of  each  Ward  in  1840,  1843,  and  1845, 
and  the  Increase  of  each  period,  and  total  Increase  : 


Wards.* 

1840. 

1843. 

1  Increase, 

1845. 

Increase. 

Total. 

First 

1 197 

1467 

1986 
2231 

7S0 

;2  v8 

1252 
1229 

2041 
1993 

Second 

1        764 

3460 

Third 

2^1 

509 

1        258 

1009 

500 

758 

Fourth 

179 

414 

235 

830 

416 

6:;i 

Fifth...- 

436 

600 

!      164 

1052 

452 

616 

Sixth 

1323 

1840 

1      517 

2499 

659 

1 1 76 

Total 

4853 

7580 

i    2727 

!2,oS8 

450S 

7235 

POPULATION  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  the  several  Precincts  in 
Cook  County  in  1845;  showing  the  number  subject  to  Military 
Duty,  the  value  of  Live-stock,  the  amount  of  Grain  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  Wool  produced  : 


COOK  COUNTY. 
Precincts, 

Popula- 
tion. 

Subject 

to 

Military 

Duty. 

Live- 
stock, 

Grain. 

bu. 

Value 
other 

Agricul. 

Product. 

Wool. 

lbs. 

Chicago  City 

Chicago* 

Athens  [Lemon t].. 

Blue  Islandt 

York:...    . 

12,088 

575 
593 

234 
346 
786 
699 

554 
619 

999 
738 
710 

594 

449 

546 

1073 

3,037 

160 

125 

49 

73 

200 

141 
164 
299 
276 
204 
170 
118 

147 
109 
268 

44,834 

1,354 

8,695 

8,735 

10,043 

18,625 

13,156 

10,290 

3,370 

18,295 

8,670 

23,240 

15,405 

6,999 

12,940 

24,975 

'4^856 
2,062 

5,2or 
",365 
11,497 

7,518 

4,755 
1,670 

19,155 
6,335 
28,130 
25,260 
See 
1^550 
24,731 

.1^9,000 

3,134 
1,094 

815 
2,651 
4,47^ 
2,473 

9S5 

600 
6,080 
3,893 
3,019 
1,910 

960 

1,915 
6,045 

10,728 

524 

Monroe^ . 

Lake ' 

659 
3,600 

1,598 
150 

2,402 
769 

1,423 
4,204 

Lyons ._ 

bummit 

Desplaine^* 

Gross   J;oint** 

Hanover  . .    . . 

Barringtun... 

Bridgeporti-+ 

Thornton 

Salt  Creek:: 

Total  City  *v:  Co. 

21,581 

5,540 

241,793 

164,835 

•"?49,045 

26,414 

*  Chicago  emtraced  a!l  in  the  old  precinct  of  Chicago  outside  of  the  corporate  lijnit^, 
txcept  Brifigeport. 

f  Klue  Island  embraced  Worth,  Calumf  t,  Hyde  Park,  and  a  part  of  what  is  now  Lake. 

\  Vorl-:  emLracc-d  Pales,  Oriaiid,  and  all  the  south  part  of  Cook  County  not  emuraccJ  in 
Ly  iiS,  Athen;-',  blue  (s'and,  and  Thornton. 

i  Monroe  err.hraced  I.eyden,  Cicero,  Proviso,  and  Maire. 

ii  Lake  en-ibraced  N'iles  and  Jefferson. 

•■i  Desplalne!-  embraced  Wheeling  and  Northf'cld. 

**  Gro5s  Point  eiribracod  Lake  View,  Kvanstori,  and  New  Trier. 

tt  Bridgeport  embraced  what  is  now  known  as  such  and  a  portion  of  the  present  town  of 
lake. 

tt  Salt  Creek  einciiced  K!k  Grove,  Schaiimburg,  and  Palatine. 


-I    .. .-,     »',. 
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CLIMATE. 

Chicago  having  the  benefit  of  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Lake, 
and  being  removed  from  every  miasmatic  influence,  enjoys  a 
cHmate  unusually  healthy  for  a  new  country.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  is,  the  somewhat  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather:  but  it  lias  not  been  observed  that  any  injuri- 
ous effects  upon  the  health  of  the  community  results  from  this 
cause.  The  diseases  incident  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  such 
as  fever-and-ague,  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers,  are,  owing  to 
the  healthful  influence  of  the  lake  atmosphere,  almost  unknown 
in  Chicago. 

Rfx'ORL)  of  Mortali'I'v.— According  to  the  Bill  of  Mortality 
kept  by  A.  S.  Bates. '"'  City  Sexton,  the  number  of  deaths  for  1843 
appears  to  have  been  117,  to  a  population  of  7580;  for  1844,  288, 
to  a  population  of  10,170;  and  in  1845,  290,  to  a  po])ulation  of 
12,088;  being  for  the  last  year  at  the  rate  of  about  2  ^i  per  cent. 


METEOROLOGICAI.   RECORD 

For  Chicago,  Illinois,  latitude  40'  45'  N.,  lonijitvide  87  35'  W.,  for  A.D. 
1844  and  1845,  compiled  from  the  tables  of  the  Chicago  Mechanics' 
Institute,  for  Norris'  Chicago  Directory,  by  George  F.  Wilson, 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Academy. 


BAROMETER. 


T844. 
Month. 


ISun-  ! 
!    rise. I 


9      !      3 
a  m.  I  p.m. 


9      1 
p.m.  I 


January. - 
I'cbruary. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . 
November 
iJccember 

Mean 


.'2S.97l2S.91l28.S2j 
.'2S.7o:28.98'28.92| 
.'28.97;28.9o!2S.8^! 
.i2S.76'28.7o|28.68| 
.:2S.7S!2S.55j28.57i 
.'28.62'28.43!28.48l 
.  28.52:28.45128.68! 
.  28.57  28.44j28.461 
.28.71128. 70128.65 
.  28.94'28.93  28.80' 
.:28.64  28.8728.75! 
.128.84, 28.  SOj28.7i| 

J28.75I28.72I28.69I 


28.86! 

28.521 

28.C)2i 

28.79| 
28. 70I 

28.53! 
28.47' 
28. 48' 
28.65. 
28.84: 
28.83! 
28.751 


Mo. 
Mean 

2S.89 

28. 72 

28.91 

28.73 
28.90 

28.  ;2 

28.53 
28.49 
28.67 
28.88 
28.77 
28.77 


THERMOMETER. 


Sun-  I 

rise.  I 

21.9OJ 
22.00; 

32.21I 

45- 501 
49-50 
58.00I 
67.26! 
70.64 

6437 
44041 

33-"i 

24.74. 


9 
a.m. 


24. 60 1 
2Q.00' 

3«.75; 
59.601 
61.30 
68.00; 
76.90I 
760" 
69-59; 
50.22! 

37-94! 
28.64; 


28.70 
33-00 

3482 
58.20 


i      9 
j  p.m. 

i; 


Mo. 
Mean 


1249025.0 


bo. 


67.00 
75-90 
77-54 
71-53 
55-50 
42.41 


28.70I28.72  4444151. 76153.21  47.75i49.28  37.26 


r.OO 

35-53! 
48.70! 

5450I 
59-oo| 
69.64; 

73-53' 
66.651 
48.64! 

3  7- 031 

27.87; 


-7-  /  D 

35-3- 


Dj 


00 


56.50 
63.00 


74-  5  7 
68.04 
49.60 
37.62 
28.62 


3.10 
3.10 
1. 71 

2.45 
4.42 
5.76 
5-45 
3-  73 
1.47 
2.91 

1-37 

1.79 


January    -5  rain  and  8  snow  .sLorin 

October  iSth,  fell  the  fir-t  .snow  tlii^ 

During  the  monlhs  of  January  anc 


s.      February  — I  snow  and  2  rain  storni.s. 

fall,  1.05  inches. 

I  February,  no  account  of  the  quantity  of 


*  Agustin  .Seymour  Bates  wrts  killed  by  the  Indian.s  near  Humboldt,  Nevada, 
e//  route  \.o  California,  in  185 1  (?).  He  left  a  widow,  who  is  still  living  here; 
and  hi-s  daughter  is  Mrs.    Thos.  V.  Tallman,  of  this  city. 
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rain  and  snow  which  fell  was  kept.  The  average  of  the  ten  remaining  months 
v.-as  assumed.  Proliably  this  is  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  quantity. 
Except  in  the  months  of  January,  November,  and  December,  the  tables  from 
wliich  this  record  was  collected  were  kept  from  the  251)1  of  one  month  to  the 
26th  of  the  next.  Assuming  them  to  have  been  kept  from  month  to  month, 
makes  only  fractional  difterences  in  the  result,  or  mean.  In  no  case  during 
the  year  has  the  mercury  been  below  o,  and  in  no  case  in  the  same  time  has 
it  been  above  qC),  when  the  observations  were  taken.  The  coldest  day  was 
January  2S;  mean  temperature  of  that  day  6'.  The  warmest  day  was  the  13th 
of  July:  mean  temperature  85'.  Until  the  12th  of  October,  the  cistern  of  the 
barometer  was  placed  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan;  after  that 
time,  36  feet  above. 


BAROMETER. 


1845. 
Month. 


San- 
rise. 


9 
a.m. 


3 
p.m. 


January  _ . 
February. 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August  -  -  . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Mean. 


.  28.85:28.86 

,128. 86:28. 84 1 
.;  28. 86' 28. 84 
.i28.71i28.72; 
I28.742S.74 

;28.54|2S.50 

28.41:28.39 
128.52  28.53 
28.61  28.57 
,  128.03^28. 89; 
,'28.8428.80' 
128.91 28.87' 

:i 


28.77 
28.73 

28.73 

28.58 

28. 64: 
28.38: 

28.29! 

28.43 
28.49: 

28. 8  r 

28.73 
28.85 


9 
p.m. 


28.82' 
28.  76 
28.76' 
28.50 
2S.63 
28.39 
28.34 
28. 44 
28. 49 
28.83 
28.80 
28.91 


Mo. 
Mean 

'28. 82 
28.79 
28.79 
28.65 
2  8. 69 

28. 45 
28.36 
28.45 
28. 54 
28.86 

28.79 
28.88 


28. 76,28. 7i'28. 62128.65:28.67 


THERMOMETER. 


Sun-         9 
rise.;  a.m. 


3 
p.m. 


9 
p.m 


I  Mo. 
,  iMean 


26. 68 
27-93 
32.87 

43-57 
53- 13! 
61.60 
62.42 
67.71 
56.63 
40.90 


16.68 


30.06' 
31-39; 
40.68; 

48.33! 
59-42: 
70.83; 
71.65, 
76.65' 
64. 10; 
49-55 
36.76. 
19.56: 


43-36149-90:54.20 


33.90  29. 94130. 1 5 

37.29  31.82132. 12 
45-32  36.55|38.9o 
54.9046.37148.30 
62. 58  j  54. 06 1 5  7. 30 
75-96  65. 53168.48 
75.77l64.61j68.61 
79-58  68.71I75.66 
60.06,63.0; 
47-39:48.38 
32.76I36.72 
17.68ji9.15 

46.28l48.90 


71.43 
55-68 
40. 33 
22.68 


Rain. 

2.54 
1.52 
1-13 

3-77 
1.80 

3-65 
3-99 
2.69 
2. S3 
1. 61 

1-43 
76 

27-50 


January — I  shower  with  lightning  and  thunder,  3  snow  and  I  rain  storms. 
February — 3  snow  and  3  rain  storms.  March — 2  showers  with  lightning  and 
thunder,  4  snow  and  I  rain  storms.  April — I  snow  and  7  rain  storms.  May 
—  I  rain  storm.  June — 6  rain  storm-..  July — 6  rain  storms.  August — 8  rain 
storms.  Scptemljer — 8  rain  storms.  October — 6  rain  storms.  November— 
5  .>iiow  and  2  rain  storms.      December — 9  snow  storms. 

The  record  for  the  month  of  December  i.s  not  complete,  the 
table  having  been  compiled  on  the  24th  inst.  This,  however,  can 
only  fractionally  affect  the  general  result.  In  no  instance  during 
the  year  has  the  mercury  been  abo\e  98''  nor  below  11"'  when  the 
observations  were  made.  The  warmest  da)'  was  the  13th  July, 
when  the  mercury  was  at  its  highest  point  98':  mean  95'.  Tlie 
coldest,  yet,  was  the  19th  inst.,  mercury  at  siui-rise,  ii":  mean  03'. 

The  rhcrmometer  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  nor  by  retiected 
heat.  The  cistern  of  the  barometer  is  36  feet  above  the  surface 
of  Lake  Michigan.  I  will  here  remark  in  relation  to  the  barom- 
eter, (that  shij)  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  may  impro\e  upon 
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it,  if  they  will,)  that  I  liave  received  no  information  of  a  gale  on 
this  Lake,  (Michigan,)  or  of  a  severe  gale  on  either  of  the  others, 
which  has  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  or  property,  that  was  Y\oi  previ- 
ously INDICATED  by  the  barometer.  Gf.o.  F.  Wilson.'^ 
Chicago,  Dec.  25,  184^. 

TRADE    AND    COMMERCE. 

For  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  whole 
of  its  productions  were  required  for  home  consumption,  and  even 
supplies  were  demanded  from  abroad.  The  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  lands  into  cultivation,  but  more  especially  the 
large  additions  which  emigration  yearly  made  to  the  population  of 
those  who  were  consumers,  but  for  the  time  being  produced  noth- 
ing, satisfactorily  accounts  for  this.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
by  the  statistical  facts,  hereinafter  contained,  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  that  since  1836,  when  shipments  were  first  niade,  the 
annual  contributions  of  produce  sent  from  this  port,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  foreign  consumption,  have  not  only  increased  in 
amount  but  have  gradually  diminished  the  balance  of  trade  against 
us;  until  at  the  present  time,  the  most  encouraging  fact  is  j^resented 
of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  adding  the  amount  on  hand, 
and  awaiting  shipment,  tlie  amount  of  exchange  purchased,  and 
the  goods  unsold. 

EXPORTS. 

The  export  trade  of  Chicago  consists,  at  present,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  produce,  raised  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  conveyed 

•  George  F.  Wilson,  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mercy  Wilson,  was  burn 
in  Uxbridge,  Mas?.,  EJecember  7,  1818;  lived  upon  a  farm  until  17,  injured 
his  hip  while  at  the  plow  so  as  to  permanently  affect  his  gait;  was  apprenticed 
at  Waterford,  Mass.,  to  the  trade  of  wool-sorting,  for  the  selection  of  this 
pursuit,  he  gave  as  a  reason,  characteristic  of  the  man,  "  That  kind  of  work 
can  not  be  done  at  night,  and  I  shall  have  my  evenings  for  study."  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  had  mastered  his  trarie,  and  after  a  year  at  book-keeping 
at  Uxbridge,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  as  a  pupil, 
and  afterward  became  a  teacher  there.  In  1844,  l^e  came  to  Chicago  w  ith  his 
newly-married  wife  —  Clarissa  liartlett,  daughter  of  Prescott  and  Narcissa 
Bartletl  of  Conway,  Mass. — traveling  by  canal  to  Buffalo,  and  by  schooner 
through  the  lakes.  Here  they  opened  the  Chicago  Academy  in  the  basement 
of  the  First  Methodist  lOpiscopal  Church,  s. -e.  corner  Washington  and  Clark 
Streets,  commencing  with  three  scliolars,  and  ending  in  1848,  when  they 
decided  to  return  I'last,  w  ilb  quite  a  large  number,  among  whom  were  many 
who  have  largely  contril^uted  to  the  progress  of  our  City.  From  1848  to  1855, 
he  wa>.  vaiiousiy  employed,  when  he  associated  himself  with  Prof.  E.  N. 
llorsTonl  of  Cambridge,  Ma-.s. ,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  at  East 
I'rovidetice,  January  19,  1883,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Rumford  Chemical 
Works. 
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to  this  market,  by  the  producer,  in  v.-agons.  The  heaviest  articles 
are  wheat,  flour,  wool,  tobacco,  beef,  and  ].)ork.  The  latter 
articles  are  packed  here. 

To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  our  exports  and  imports,  has  always 
been  a  laborious  and  perplexing  undertaking.  Chicago  has  never 
had  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union ;  no  power,  in 
consequence,  has  existed  to  compel  vessels  to  report;  and  cargoes 
have  been  received  and  shipped,  in  numerous  instances,  without 
leavino  anv  evidence  of  their  amount  or  value.  To  relv,  therefore, 
upon  the  books  of  the  custom-house  \\ould  be  sure  to  lead  to  the 
most  false  and  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  existence  of  this  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ex[jorts, 
was  clearly  set  forth  in  a  report  of  the  common  council  to  Con- 
gress, in  1840.  In  that  report  they  recommend  a  deduction  of 
one  third  from  the  amount  known  to  be  added  for  the  amount 
unknown.  These  difticulties  exist  at  the  present  time  to  as  great 
an  extent,  as  they  did  in  1840,  and  they  always  will  exist  until 
Congress  extends  that  justice  to  us  which  the  growing  importance 
of  our  trade  imperatively  demands. 

In  our  endeavors  to  arrive  at  this  important  information,  we 
have  had  in  view  these  difticulties  and  embarrassments ;  and  the 
plan  adopted  has  been  dictated  by  them,  It  is  circuitous  and 
attended  with  considerable  labor;  l)ut  on  the  sco'"e  of  accuracy, 
less  objectionable  than' any  other  that  could  be  devised. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  shipments  to  the  Lower  Lakes 
are  made  through  our  forwarding  houses,  and  are  found  recorded 
in  their  books.  The  amount  which  is  thus  obtained,  can  be  relied 
upon;  and  it  will  include  the  gross  amount  of  wheat,  wool,  tobac- 
co, and  several  other  leading  and  most  important  articles  of  export. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  finding  the  baUmce,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
of  the  most  formidable  character. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  almost  every  vessel  that  leaves 
this  port,  takes  away  more  or  less  way-freight,  to  be  distributed  at 
the  various  ports  at  which  they  stop;  and  consisting  principally  of 
grain,  flour,  beef,  }'ork,  etc.  This  is  sometimes  taken  on  account 
of  the  master:  Init  more  frecjuently  on  that  of  the  subordinate 
ofticers  of  the  vessel.  This  kind  of  freight  is  considered  inde- 
])endcnt  of  the  regular  cargo;  it  never  goes  through  the  hands  of 
the  forwarder;  but  is  in  most  cases  bought  in  tlie  streets,  conveyed 
aboard,  and  taken  away,  witiiout  attracting  the  attention  of  any 
persons,  but  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  When  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  little  short  of  1400  departures  of  vessels  during 
the  year,  it  must  be  a|j])areut  that  a  vast  amount  of  produce  is 
exported  in  this  silent,   and   we  may  say  illicit,  manner;  and  it 
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must  be  equally  opparem  that  no  ingenuity,  skill,  or  diligence  can 
by  ]>ossibility  niore  than  estimate  the  amount. 

Precisely  in  the  way  above  indicated,  are  the  supplies  for  the 
lumber- country,  consisting  of  produce,  a  large  amount  of  every 
kind  of  merchandise  purchased  and  shipped.  Two-thirds  or  tliree- 
fourths  of  these  supplies  have  heretofore  gone  from  Chicago;  they 
have  been  purchased  by  the  lumberers  themselves,  and  i)ut  on 
board  the  lumber- vessels  from  the  lumber- wharves.  Inquiries 
among  those  most  familiar  with  the  subject  has  lead  to  the  o"|)inion 
that  the  lumber-trade  has  heretofore  required,  m  supplies,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  supply  of  lumber.  Assuming  this  opinion  to 
be  correct,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit,  of  $196,037.10  on  the 
account. 

A  large  amount  of  produce  has  accumulated  since  tlie  close  of 
of  navigation,  and  is  now  awaiting  shipment  in  the  spring.  The 
exact  amount  of  this,  and  its  value  will  l)e  found  in  its  proper 
connection  in  the  tables. 

Our  merchants  during  the  season,  have  purchased  with  moneys 
realized  from  the  sales  of  goods,  a  large  amount  of  exchange, 
which  has  gone  forward  to  liquidate  tiie  debt,  which  our  imports 
of  merchandise  places  against  us.  The  amount  of  this  it  has  been 
impossible  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  dealers  in 
the  article,  to  make  known  their  private  business. 

We  are  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  goods  on  hand,  which 
will  be  a  considerable  item. 

IMPORTS. 

The  import  trade  of  Chicago  com])rises  the  different  varieties 
of  merchants'  goods,  lumber,  salt,  coal,  whisky,  etc. 

The  plan  adopted  and  rigidly  followed  to  attain  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  different  articles  imported  into  the  place  during 
the  last,  and  the  preceeding  years,  has  proved  very  kiborious;  but 
has  led,  it  is  believed,  to  a  most  satisfactory  result.  The  plan 
was  based  upon  tlic  principle  that  the  only  evidence  upon  the 
subject,  was  in  tiie  possession  of  the  dealers  in  the  different 
articles  of  the  trade,  in  the  shape  of  in\'oices  and  bills  of  pur- 
chases. Application  was  accordingly  made  to  commission  and 
general  dealers,  in  the  different  departments  of  trade  in  the  City 
and  the  amounts  of  their  several  importations  obtained  from  them. 
In  case  of  lumber  and  coal,  the  exact  amount  in  ([uantity  is  given ; 
in  that  of  salt,  only  a  ]jart  of  the  (juantity  is  given,  the  vakio  of 
residue  being  included  in  the  value  of  merchandise. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  merchandise,  a  sealed  box  was  presented 
to  every  importer  in  the  city,   in  which  they  were  re(]uested  to 
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deposit  tlie  amounts  of  their  respective  lourchases,  without  name 
or  mark  to  distinguish  one  statement  from  another.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  only,  the  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with, 
and  there  being  no  motive,  and,  it  is  believed  in  most  cases  no 
disposition  to  misrepresent,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  arrived  at. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  explanations,  the  following 
tables,  exhibiong  tlie  export  an.d  import  trade  of  Chicago,  from 
1836.  to  the  close  of  navigation  of  the  present  season,  are  sub- 
joined. A  number  of  articles  of  which  very  small  amounts  have 
been  exi)orted,  are  included  in  order  to  show  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily the  character  of  our  export  trade : 

TABLE  showing  the  Value  of  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  from 

1836  to  1845  inclusive: 

IMPORTS. 


1S36... 


^325.203.90 


1837 373,667.12 

1838 .  579,174.61 

1839 630,980.26 


1836. 
1837- 


>M,OOO.r>4 

11,065.00 


183s 10,044.75 


IS39 


33,843-00 


1840. 
1 84 1. 
1842. 
IS43- 

."^562,106.20 

....  564,347-88 

—   664,347.88 
-...[971,849.75] 

EXPORTS. 

1S44---- 
1845---- 
[1846-.. 

[1847  — 

•Si, 686,416. 00 

2,043,445-73 
2,027, 150  ooj 
2,641,852.52] 

1840. 
I84I- 

1842. 
1843- 

....  S228,635.74 
_-..    348,362.24 
....    659,305.20 
....[682,210.85] 

1844---- 
1845---- 
[1846.-.. 
[1847---. 

.    §785,504.23 

-   1,543,519,85 
1,813,468.00] 
2,296,299.00] 

ARTICLES    IMPORTED    DURING   THE    YEAR    1843: 


Sliingles M.,  4, 1 17,025 

Square  Tinil;er feet,         16,600 

Staves 57,000 

Eark cords,  430 


Merchandise ton-,  2,012 

II           packages,  101,470 

Salt barrels,  27,038 

Whisky ,.  2,585 

Lumber feet,  7,545,142    I 

ARTICLES    IMPORTED    DURING   THE    YEAR 

Sawed  Lumber feet,  19,160,407        Coal .. 

Shingles M.,  12,285,000  Total  value. 

Square  1  imber feet,  66,478 

Staves "        I  37,000 

Salt 


1844: 


.tons,   2,008 


•>234,40O 


27,462 


rotal  value  of  iMdse  _    81,402,016 
Grand  Total $1,636,416 


ARTICLES    IMPORTED   DURING   THE   YEAR    1845: 


Lumber. 

Sawed  Lumber feet,  22,526,508 

Shingles  .... M.,  17,883,000 

Lath bundles,     1,397,000 

Square  Timber feet,  67,484 

Shmgle- Dolts .. 

Cedar  Po.-,ts 2,355 


Value >'i96,o87. 10 

Amount  of  Invoices  of  Merchants  .. 


Salt,  St.Ube. 
11     Dairy. 


Sundries. 


.barrel? 


1,439 


sacks,     1,511 

M     Coarse barrels,  11,251 

Coal,  Anthracite tons,        220 

'I      Eituminuus. ,1        5,687 

I'ig-Iron fi  3J9 

Value. . 


...     .>5o,0O7,79 
■        ^>  796, 7  50- 93 
Total  Imports $2,043,445.82 
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Many  articles,  such  as  dried  apples,  cider,  whisky,  etc.,  are  not 
enumerated  here,  and  consequently  the  amounts  above  given 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  total  amounts  of  those  articles  import- 
ed. The  I'Liluc  however  of  the  remainder,  has  been  obtained  and 
is  included  in  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  under  the  head 
of  invoices  of  merchants. 


ARTICLES    EXPORTED 

Wheat bushels,  586,907 

Corn ,.       '  35,358 

Oats ..  53>486 

Peas r,  484 

Barley ^■  1,090 

Flax  Seed .•  750 

Hides numljer  of,  6,947 

Brooms n  5)58/ 

Maple  Sugar pounds,  4,500 

Lead :        n  59,990 

Feathers ^^  2,409 

Fur  and  Peltries packs,  446 

ARTICLES    EXPORTED 

Wheat - bushels,  628,967 

Corn n  2,443 

Oats... ..  3,767 

Flax  Seed ..  1,920 

Pork barrels,     ii,  112 

Lard M  2,823 

Beef n  10,380 

Tallow.. .,  i,L33 

Hides M  14,536 

ARTICLES   EXPORTED 

Wheat bushels,  89 1 , 894 

Flour barrels,  6,320 

Beef M  7,889 

I'ork M  7,049 

'lallow pounds,  34,  S99 

Lard barrels,  1,630 

Lard  Oil ,1  55 

Soap  and  Candles  ..pounds,  74,465 

Potash barrels,  36 

Neatsfoot  Oil •  8 

Beeswax pounds,  5,410 

Wool ti  96,635 

ARTICI>ES    EXPORTED 

Whitefish Ijarrels,  S78 

Butter pound>,  25,945 

Wheat bushels,  956,860 

Plour ..Ijarrels,  13,752 

i'eef M  6,199 

I'ork II  7,079 


Hams 


DURING   THE    YEAR    1842: 

Flour barrels, 

Beef... M 

Pork  and 

Fish 

Lard 

Tallow... 

Soap 

Candles  . . 
Tobacco . 

Butter 

Wool  .... 


.pounds. 


2,920 

762 

15,447 

915 

367,200 

I5IOOO 

2,400 

500 

3,000 

24,200 

1,500 

URING    THE   YEAR    1843: 

Tobacco pounds. 

Lead n 


Wool n 

Candles n 

vSoap II 

Furs packages, 

Brooms dozens. 

Flour _. barrels, 


74,900 

360,000 

22,050 

49,000 

5oOO 

393 
180 

10,786 


DURING  THE    YEAR    1844: 
Tobacco pound.-.,   ■, 

,     Cranberries barrels. 

Hides 

Calf  Skins 

Deer  Skins 

P'urs 

I    Buffalo  Robes bales, 

I    Sheep  Pelts 

;    Horns... casks, 

j    Grass  and  Linseed  ..  barrels, 

i    Hemp-seed — n 

Total  value .^785, 504.23 


526,536 

31 

11,042 

1 ,  246 

5,194 
8,000 

5' 

1 58 
29 
72 
1 6 


DURING    THE   YEAR    1845: 

I     Feathers pounds, 

'     Corii bushels, 

!     Cornmeal barrels, 

I     Raw  Hemp pounds. 

Buckwheat bushels, 

I     Potatoes n 


2,790 
17S 

2,800 

I 

500 
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Tallow pounds. 

Lard M 

Lard- Oil ^gallons, 

Soap boxes, 

Candles i. 

Beeswax pounds, 

Neatsfoot  Oil barrels, 

Wool ._ pounds, 

Hides.... 

Skins... 

Sheep  Pelts. -- 

u      bundles, 

Furs packages, 

"     casks, 

Tobacco pounds, 

Buffalo  Robes bale. 

Horns hhds, 

Brooms dozens, 

Stuffed  Prairie  Birds. -boxes, 


i,ooo 

66,220 

300 

961 

216,616 
12.256 

2,S2I 
2,199 

75 

2CX3 

6 

52,425 

I 
666 


Value. 


Oats bushels,  5,900 

Rags pounds,  7,446 

Onion  Seed n  104 

Grass       1-      bushels,  591 

Mustard  n      n  32 

Hemp      ti      barrels,  i 

Ginseng pounds,  3,  S30 

Snake-root n  140 

Tongues _.      n  4,400 

Plams II  22,926 

Black  Walnut ..feet,  500 

Leather pounds,  2,  S60 

Venison 1.  353 

Stearine m  8,839 

Shot. I.  600 

Lead m  600 

Beans bushels,  22 

Hay tons,  227 

Cranberries ^bushels,  1 2  ^ 


^^1,017,039.45 


Articles  in  Store,  January  i,  1846: 


Wheat bushels,  549, 732 

Beef barrels,       8,295 

Pork.. ..  6,177 


Flour ..barrels,     2,682 

Hides 5,400 


Value §526,489.40 

Value  of  Imports  of  Merchandise,  Lumber,  etc... ^^2,043,445,82 

Value  of  Exports _ $1,017,039.45 

Value  of  Articles  in  Store 526,489.40 

Produce  to  come  forward,  estimated  value, }.i6,77o.oo       1,960,289.85 

Leaves  a  balance  of §83, 1 55. 97 

against  the  country.     The  deficiency,  however,  will  be  more  than  liquidated 
by  the  exchange  purchased  by  our  merchants  and  by  the  merchandise  on  hand. 


There  have  been  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Chicago,  during  the 
year  1845,  210  vessels,  to  wit:  19  Steamboats,  12  Propellers,  29 
Brigs,  145  Schooners,  i  Barge,  6  Sloops;  their  average  tonnage 
being,  185,  and  their  total  tonnage  39,850.  The  number  of  arri- 
vals during  the  year  was  1316,  Total  departures  1320;  Total 
toniiage  of  arrivals  242,420. 

VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM  CHICAGO  FOR  CANADA  PORTS: 


Names. 

Burthen, 

Destination. 

Value.                      Cargo. 

Schooner  Texas, 

120  tons, 

St.  Catharines, 

$3,4^^9.00     Wheat,  bu.,  5,700 
(         u         n     7,000 
5,166.90  <     and  14  boxes  of 
(          Saleratus. 

Prop.  Syracuse, 

3H     " 

^Laitland, 

Schr.  Columbia, 

150       n 

Maitland, 

5,100,00     Wheat,  bu.,  7,500 

Bri'.^  Empire, 

150    ,. 

Maitland, 

3,742.00               n              n         6,270 

Schr.  Xia'jara, 

152          .! 

Maitland, 

4,8i''0.oo           .,          1.      6,915 

Schr.  V/eliand, 

198  .> 

Maitland. 

5,828.00                 •:               t.           8,327 

Schr.  D.  Webster 
2 

120    .. 

St.  Catharines, 

3,322.70                     .,                   M            4..76I 

.  I  Id.' 
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CHICAGO    AND    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  country  surrounding  Chicago,  and  the  trade  oi  which  it 
commands,  is,  in  its  productive  capacity,  and  in  its  numerous 
manufacturing  and  commercial  advantages  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  The  extensive  valleys  of  the  Fox,  Rock,  Desplaines. 
DuPage,  Kankakee,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  are  already  settled  by  an 
industrious  and  enterprising  population,  and  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  country  into  cultivation  have  been  crowned  with  'abundant 
success.  Numerous  and  flourishing  villages  have  sprung  into 
being;  mills  and  manufactories  have  been  erected  and  brought 
into  successful  operation,  at  various  points,  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  productions  of  various  kinds,  annually  sent  to  Cliicago  for 
consumption  or  shipment,  will,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
exceed  that  of  any  region  of  country  in  the  world. 

Stretching  beyond  and  around  this  favored  region  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent,  we  find  other  regions,  scarcely  less  favored  than 
the  one  we  have  above  described;  and  which,  included  with  it, 
constitute  the  great  produce  region  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  region  whose  population,  wealth,  and  productive  capital,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  make  it  the  first  country,  not  only  in  the  Union,  but 
in  the  world. 

What  the  value  of  the  trade  of  this  region  is  to  be,  is  no  ques- 
tion of  doubt;  the  direction  of  that  trade,  and  its  infiuence  u})on 
the  growth  and  importance  of  Western  towns,  may  perhaps  be 
open  to  discussion. 

By  what  route  is  produce,  the  great  staple  of  this  region  to 
attain  the  markets  of  the  world?  Is  it  to  go  where  much  of  it 
now  goes,  by  the  ^Mississippi  River?  Will  it  choose  the  Ohio 
River,  or  is  the  time  coming  when  it  vv-ill  select  the  safer,  more 
natural,  and  the  cheaper  route  of  the  Northern  Lakes;  and  if  so, 
is  it  to  attain  the  lakes  at  several,  or  concentrate  itself  at  one 
point? 

There  are  numerous  objections  to  the  Southern  route  as  a  route 
for  produce,  among  which  its  circuity,  the  dangers  of  navigation 
and  the  climate,  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  is  the  most  fatal, 
causing  as  it  does  risk  of  loss  or  damage  of  most  articles;  addi- 
tional expense  of  packing;  and  heavy  rates  of  insurance.  Numer- 
ous instances  might  be  adduced,  some  of  them  of  recent  occurrence, 
where  large  and  valuable  cargoes  of  produce  have  been  entirely 
lost,  or  greatly  injured,  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  or  the 
heat,  which  prevails  at  the  South  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 

If  the  Southern  route  is  objectionable,  that  by  the  Ohio  is  still 
more  so,  notwithstanding  its  connection  by  railroads  and  canals 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Atlantic.     The  length  of  river  navigation 
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before  this  route  can  be  attained,  but  more  especially,  the  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  year  during  Ayhich  it  is  either  closed  by  ice, 
or  depriyed  of  the  amount  of  water  \yhich  its  nayigation  requires, 
are  obstacles  of  so  serious  a  character  that  no  others  need  be 
mentioned. 

In  vie^y  of  these  and  other  considerations  Ayhich  might  be 
adduced  the  opinion  is  a  rational  one,  that  the  produce  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  West,  will  seek  at  the  nearest  practicable 
point,  the  Northern  Lakes.  This  route  leads  more  directly  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  country,  Ayhere  the  capital  \yhich  controls 
produce  is  concentrated;  it  enjoys  a  climate  pure  and  Ayholesome, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  preseryation  of  eyery  description  of 
produce ;  and  it  passes  through  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people, 
remarkable  for  their  enterprise,  hardihood,  and  perseyerance. 

The  only  measures,  in  our  opinion  neccessary  to  establish  the 
commercial  advantages  of  Chicago  upon  a  secure  foundation, 
where  no  competition,  hov\-ever  eager  and  grasping,  can,  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  or  influence  her  condition  or  prospects,  are 
judicious  works  of  improyement. 

Let  Chicago  anticipate  in  this  matter,  as  she  may  do,  and 
secure  in  advance  communications  with  ihe  North-AVest,  as  well 
as  the  South-West ;  and  a  more  speedy  and  certain  communication 
with  the  P^ast;  and  she  will  become  at  once  md  for  ever  the 
centre  of  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  West;  capital  will  tiow  in 
here  to  operate  in  our  staple;  our  population  will  increase  in  a 
ratio  greater  than  it  has  ever  done;  the  value  of  our  property  will 
be  enhanced  aji  hundred,  nay  a  thousand-fold,  every  interest 
however  minute,  will  be  ])ronioted,  and  Chicago  will  become  the 
first  city  in  the  West. 

Chicago  has  already  secured  a  communication  with  the  Illinois 
River,  by  the  Illinois-and-Michigan  Canal.  In  the  spring  of  1S47" 
the  main  line  of  this  canal  will  be  in  operation.  In  about  one 
year  more  its  main  feeders,  connecting  it  with  the  valley  of  the 
Fox  and  Kankakee  Rivers,  will  be  completed,  introducing  her 
into  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

*  The  niinois-and-Miclui^an  Canal  was  commenced  at  Canalport,  now 
Bridgeport,  July  4,  1836,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Col.  Wm.  B.  Archer 
broke  the  ground  and  threw  the  fii-st  shovelful  of  earth;  and  was  completed 
April  19,  184S;  the  boat  through  being  the  Gen.  [Wm,  V.]  Thornton. 

Illlnois-and-Michic.ax  Canal. 
Gp:neraf.  Office,  L<>rKi'-)i:r,  111.,  May  2jd,  /SSj. 

Ror.ERT  FKFJiUS,  Esq.,  Chicago.  Bear  Sh-: — Yours  of  22d  instant  duly 
received.  In  looking  over  the  early  records  I  do  not  find  any  formal  date  of 
opening  the  canal,  but  in  subsequent  reports  it  is  referred  to  as  x\pril  19,  184S, 
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In  connection  with  the  canal,  the  projec;t  of  improving  the 
Kankakee  and  Iroquois  Rivers,  by  slack-water  navigation,  will 
ere  long,  command  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  eftected  at  no  distant  day. 


TRAVEL   AND    TRAVELERS'    REGISTER. 
STAGE   ROUTES    IN    ILLINOIS,    WISCONSIN,   AND   MICHIGAN. 


From   Chicago  to  Peoria, 

zia  Joliet,  Ottawa,  and  Peru  : 

To  Lockport- .   35 

Joliet 5 — 40 

Otta-.va 45 — 85 

I*eru 16 — loi 

Hennepin 15 — 116 

Lacon 23--I39 
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Chillicoilie 

Rome 3 — 137 

Peoria 1 8 — I  ys 

Fare  :  winter,  $io;  -ammer,  $S. 
Coaches   leave  •  Chicago   and    Peoria 

daily;  time,  2  days. 
Peoria  to  Springfield,  74  mis,  fare,  $4. 


Peoria  to  Oquaqua  &  Burlington, 
lo-wa,  z'lci  Knoxvilie: 

To  Knoxvilie 40 

Oquaqua 50-90 

Purlington 7 — 97 

Coaches  leave  Peoria  and  Purlington 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  time,  i}4  days.     Fare,  $5. 

Chicago  to  Galena,  rvV;  Rockford : 

To  Figin 37 

Belvidere 36 — 73 

Rockford 12—85 

Freeport 29 — 1 14 


Galena _.'._  46 — 160 

Coaches  leave  Chicngo  and  Galena 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  time,  2  days.      Fare,  $8. 


Chicago  to  Galena,  :u'a  Dixon. 

To  Xaperville 30 

Aurora 10 — 40 

Litde  Rock 15—55 

Paw  Paw 22 — 77 

Joliet 17—94 

Dixon Fare,  $5 1 6—  1 10 

Buffalo  Grove _ 12 — 122 

Elizabeth 43 — 165 

Galena 15 — 170 

Coaches  leave  Chicago  and  Galena 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urday; time,  2  days.  Fare,  $8. 
Dixon  tc  Rock  Island  and  Stephen- 
son, 73  miles,  fare  $4. 
Stages  leave  Dixon  on  ar'val  of  coaches 
from  Chicago  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  and  return  next 
day. 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
z'/a  Southport  I  KcnoshaJ  and  Racine: 

To  Wheeling 23 

Liberty  vil!  e 11  — 34 

Little  Fort  [Waukegan],    11--45 


so  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  that  was  the  date.  In  regard  to  the 
first  boat  through,  I  will  copy  from  the  record  book  of  the  Canal  Truotces, 
under  date  of  Ai)ril  24,  184S,  as  follows: 

"A  communication  in  writing  was  received  from  the  chief-engineer,  dated 
this  day,  stating  that  the  canal  is  'so  far  completed  as  to  be  in  navigable 
order,'  that  the  fust  boat  which  had  passed  over  the  summit  level  of  the  canal 

was  called  the  'Gen.  [Jacob]  Fry'  of  Lockport,   Capt.   Porter,  and 

that  she  made  her  first  trip  from  Lockport  to  Chicago  on  the  loth  inst.  That 
the  first  boat  which  had  pas.<:ed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  from 
the  Illinois  River  at  LaSallc  to  Chicago,  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday  (23d 
inst.),  and  that  it  is  called  the  'Gen.  [\Vm.  F.]  Thornton'  of  LaSalle,  Capt. 
Mills;  that  others  are  on  the  way,"  etc. 

I  think  the  foregoing  answers  your  cjuestions. 

Respectfully,         Wm.  Milnf,  Clerk. 
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Southport  [Kenosha] 14 — 59 

Racine ■  10 — 69 

Milwaukee 2S — 97 

Fare:  winter,  $5;  summer,  $3. 
Coaches  leave  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Monday,  Wednesday,   and   Friday 
in  summer,  and  daily  in  winter;  time 
11-2  days;  lodge  at  Southport. 
Milwaukee  to  Madison,  Wis., 90 miles, 
Coaches  leave  Milwaukee  and  Madi- 
son every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  lod^^e  half-way.    Fare,  $4. 


Madison  to  Galena, 

i:a  Mineral  Point : 

To  Minetal  Point 5S 

Platteville 1^—74 

Galena 25 — 99 

Coaches  leave  Madison  and  Galena 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  and  lodge  at  Mineral  Point; 
time,  2  days.      Fare,  $5. 


Galena  to  Prairie-du-Chien, 

via  Plattville: 
To  Platteville 25 

Prairie-du-Chien 60^85 

Fare:  winter,  $5;  summer,  $3. 
Coaches  leave  Galena  and  Prairie-du- 
Chien  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 


and  Friday;  time,  40  hours;  lodg- 
ing at  Lancaster  each  way. 

Galena  to  Potosi  on  Snake  Hollow^ 
30  miles,  fare,  $1.50. 

Leave  Galena  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  and  return  next 
day. 

Galena  to  Peoria,  r/^z  Dixon: 
To  Dixon 70 

Hennepin 45 — 115 

Peoria 57 — 172 

Leave  Galena  and  Peoria  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday;  time, 
2  days.      Fare,  $3. 

Galena  to  Peru, 
via  Freeport,  Grand  de  Tour,  &  Dixon: 
To  Freeiiori 46 


Grand  de  Tour 


,0—76 


Dixon _     6 — 82 


Peru 


40 — 122 


Coaches  leave  Galena  and  Peru  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday; 
time,  2  days.      Fare,  $G. 

Ottawa  to  Llgin,  on  Fox  River,  66 
miles,  fare,  $8. 

Stages  leave  Ottawa  every  Tuesday, 
1  hursday,  and  Saturday;  and  Elgin 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  time,  I  day. 


STEAM-BOAT    REGISTER. 
From   Chicago  to  Detroit  and  Buffalo 


66  = 


Chicago  to  Southport  [Keno-bu]     57    I    Detroit  to  Sandusky  .  _ 75 

Southport  to  Racine lO 

Racine  to  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  to  ALanitou  Islan-l  . .  I  ;o 


Sanduskv  to  Huron. 


1',    I    Huron  to  Plack  River 20 


Manitou  Island  to  Mackinac 103 

Mackinac  to  Presque  Isle. 65 

Presque  Isle  to  Thunder  Pay 30 

Thunder  Pay  to  Pt.  au  P>arque.s, 
Pt.  au  I'ar'jues  to  Fort  Grati(jt._ 
Fort  Gratiot  to  l.>etroit 


7.5 
75 

_72 

'665 


Plack  River  to  Cleveland 27 

Cleveland  to  Cirand  River 30 

Grand  River  to  Ashtabula 30 

Ashtabula  to  Conneaut 14 

Conneaut  to  Erie 30 

Erie  to  Dunkirk 46 

Dunkirk  to  Buffalo 45 

992 


CHICAGO    TO    DETROIT.     . 
Stages  and  Railroads. 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Line  leaves  Chicago  daily  (Sunda)  s 
e.Kcepted),  during  suspension  of  navigation,  for  Hilksdale  termi- 
nation of  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,*  and  Kalamazoo  termina- 
tion of  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  9  a.m. 

*  The  first  pas-enger  (excursion)  train  on  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern 
Indiana  Railroa<i  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  February  20,  1852. 
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MICHIGAN    CENTRAL   RAILROAD*    LINE. 

The  Ste?.m-boat  Chanipioii  leaves  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Joseph, 
during  navigation,  connecting  at  St.  Joseph  with  stages  for  Kala- 
mazoo, at  which  place  passengers  take  the  Railroad  for  Detroit. 


Chicago  to  Michigan  City 

Laporte 

Terra  Coupie. 

Niles 

South  Bend  .. 

Elkhart 

Adam^viile 

Mottville 

Pigeon  

Sturgis  

Bronson 

Coldwater 

Jonesville 

Hillsdale 

Three  Rivers. 

Schoolcraft 

Kalamazoo 


Places  and  Distances: 

B.   HUMPHREYS  &  CO.,  Proprietors 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Line. 

Chicago  to  St.  Joseph  [by  boat],     60 

St.  Joseph  to  Paw  Paw 36 

Kalamazoo 55 

Galesburg 63 

.*  Battle  Creek 77 

Marshall-- 90 

137  '  Albion 102 

149  Jackson 120 

164  ■    '  Grass  Lake 130 

176  '         Dexter 145 

195  Ann  Arbor 160 

200  Ypsilanti 170 

146  Wayne iSo 

160  I)earborn --  190 

172  Detroit 2co 


71 

S5 
100 
100 
116 
116 

i;2 


TO    EMIGRANTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who  are  about 
emigrating  to  a  new  coinitr)-,  to  be  correcdy  informed  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  country  where  they  propose  locating;  the 
cost  of  land;  the  climate;  the  expense  of  making  farms;  the 
facilities  and  proximity  to  a  permanent  and  reliable  market;  the 
provisions  for  educating  the  rising  generation;  the  cost  of  living: 
and  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  which  they  are  compelled 
either  to  bring  with  them  or  purchase  on  their  arrixal. 

Full  and  accurate  information  upon  all  the  above  subjects  will 
be  found  under  the  appropriate  heads,  in  this  volume. 

CHICAGO    LAND    DISTRICT. 

Total  amount  of  land  sold  from  the  ist  day  of  January,  1845, 
to  the  30th  day  of  November,  1845,  inclusive,  is  195,195,08  acres. 

Amount  unsold  in  the  district,  1,054,804,92,  acres. 

This  amount  allows  of  659  quarter-sections,  or  as  many  farms, 
being  160  acres  each — enough  for  a  family  of  six,  which  leaves 
an  opening  then,  within  sixty  miles  of  Chicago,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  settlement  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in- 
habitants, upon  land  tliat  can  be  purchased  for  $1,25  per  ac:re. 

*  The  first  passenger  (excursion)  train  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
arrived  in  Chicago  on  May  21,   1852,  on  the  Lake  shore,  near  Ljtli  Street. 
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The  greater  part  of  which  is  the  first-rate  quality  of  land,  and 
well  watered  with  living  springs  and  brooks,  with  an  abundance 
■of  hydraulic  power — and  all  within  the  distance  of  from  20  to  60 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  most  of  the  timber  land  has  been 
bought  up,  except  the  barrens,  and  they  are  good  for  fire-wood; 
and  when  improved,  they  produce  the  best  of  winter  wheat,  and 
other  crops.  But  those  who  w  ish  to  purchase  prairie,  can  procure 
timber  land,  second-handed,  at  a  moderate  advance;  say  from 
$2,50  to  $5  per  acre.  The  cost  of  prarie  farm,  fenced  and  broken 
up,  will  be  about  as  follows : 

COST   OF   MAKING   A    FARM. 

Cost  of  a  quarter  section.  160  acres,    .  .  _  $200 

II  10  acres  of  timber-land,  say,        .  _  .         50 

n         splitting  and  hauling  rails  and  laying  up  a  fence 

around  160  acres,  .  _  .  .120 

ri         breaking  up  the  same,   .  .  .  .  240 


Total, 


$610 


CHICAGO    PRICES. 

For  the  information  of  emigrants,  very  fcAv  of  whom  know  any- 
thing about  the  price  of  difterent  articles  in  Chicago,  we  subjoin 
the  following  schedule  of  the  retail  price  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  emigrants  want.  Persons  moving  West  should,  /;/  a//  cases, 
sell  or  give  away  their  effects,  and  purchase  here.  The  freight  in 
most  cases  costs  as  much,  as  the  new  article  in  this  market. 


Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Shtetings,  j^ood  Ijrown,  yd, 

I-         three-fourth,      -■ 

Cotton  Yr.rn lb, 

Calicoes yard. 

Satinet -> 

Shee[:)'s  Grav y 

Y.-H.  Tea.Vood lb, 

Sugar,  brown.. m 

Loaf  Sugar ^^ 

Coffee  (good  Kio) .1 

Soap  in  bars n 

Candles,  nifuild it 

Pepper  and  S{>ice » 

Ilollow-uare u 

Chains,  wrought n 

W'a.ih-tubs  ( lo-pail) 

Pails 

Stoves  (Cooking),  with  all 

the  furniture 


Etc.: 

im 
6   (<!• 

iS  ra 
6  (^, 
37-2^ 
55  (fL 
50  (a; 

8  (a 

9  ^i 
9  % 

12',(<L 


20 1 

i8i-  I 
75  j 
85  I 
75  I 
''     I 

10 


10 

87i 


$ior^$3o 


Cabinet  Furniture 
Common  Windsor 

Chairs, ..dozen,  $5. 
Bedsteads,  l\igh  posts,    2. 
n  P'rench..     5. 

Dining  tr.bles,  Cherry 

and  Klack- Walnut,    3. 
Two-horse  Wagon..  50. 
ii     iron  axle,  65. 
Plows,  seed  and 

breaking  

Harness,  rlouble, 

short  tug 

long  tug 

Bridles  and  Halters 

common 

Grain-Cradles 

Scythes  

Rakes 

Brooms 


,  Etc.: 


50  @$6.oo 
25  (a  4.00 
00  (a    6.00 

00  (w  5,00 
00  (?/ 55.00 
00  (a  75.00 

8.00  (fV  16.00 


00   (r?  1 5.00 
00   (a,l().00 

87^^  1.50 
3.00 
1. 00 

87    %     I.  12^ 
.12^ 
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RAILROAD   TO    GALENA    AND    TOLEDO. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  connecting  Chicago  with  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  directly 
with  the  Atlantic  cities;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  determination  to  elTect  this  object  at  an  early  period."'  It 
may  safely  be  asserted,  that  works  of  greater  importance  than 
these,  not  only  to  Chicago,  but  to  the  West  and  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  generally,  have  never  been  projected.  '  x\n  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  will  satisfy  every  one 
of  the  truth  of  this  position. 

The  total  tonnage  of  arrivals  of  vessels  of  difterent  descriptions 
at  this  port  during  the  year,  appears  to  have  been  242,420.  As- 
certained tonnage  of  merchants'  goods,  passing  through  Chicago, 
westward,  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad,  1336)4.  This 
estimate  is  independent  of  lumber,  emigrants'  goods,  and  many 
other  descriptions  of  goods,  which,  could  the  amount  be  ascer- 
tained, would  swell  the  freight  passing  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a 
much  srrcater  amount. 

An  examination  of  the  registers  of  several  of  our  hotels,  gives 
an  average  number  of  5789  arrivals  during  the  past  year,  and  this 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  hotels,  gives  the  total  number  of 
133,147  arrivals  of  travelers.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  travel 
which  the  place  furnishes,  of  those  who  do  not  stop  at  the  hotels 
and  such  as  might  be  considered  way  passengers. 

There  are  four  arrivals  and  departures  of  steam-boats  at  Chi- 
cago, during  the  season  of  navigation,  exceeding  on  the  average, 
7  months.  This  would  give  428  arrivals  and  departures  yearly; 
430  is  the  estimated  total  number  of  passengers  both  ways  daily. 
This  would  amount  for  the  season  to  92,020. 

There  are  eight  arrivals  and  departures  of  stages  daily,  having 
an  average  mmiber  of  15  passengers;  equal  to  120  daily,  and 
43,800  annually.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  travel,  including  emi- 
grants and  others,  the  stages  probably  transport  one-third.  We 
may  then  estimate  the  total  amount  of  travel  for  the  year  at 
120,400 — a  low  estimate. 

No  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  the  construction 
of  these  roads  would  have  the  effect  to  increase  the  tra\'el  and 
business  upon  this  route  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Three- 
fourths  of  tile  immense  amount  of  travel  constantly  migrating 
from  one  extreme  end  of  the  L'nion  to  another,  would  be  a  low 
estimate   for   tliis   roule   rhiring    the   greater   part   of  the  season. 

*  The  first  ])asaeiiger  train  out  of  Chicago  on  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad,  drawn  by  tJie  "Pioneer",  its  first  locomotive,  about  five  miles  out, 
was  on  October  25,  1848. 
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The  influence,  too,  which  would  be  exerted,  in  diverting  the 
transportation  of  goods  from  the  East  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi:  and  the  produce  of  the  West  to  Eastern  mai%ets 
by  this  route,  will  be  readily  understood  by  examination  of  the 
facts  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  produce  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  to  some  extent  of  Wisconsin;  tobac- 
co and  hemp  from  Kentucky;  sugar,  and  perhaps  cotton  from 
the  South,  and  lead  from  mining  regions,  would  come  this  way; 
and  from  the  East  the  immense  and  increasing  amount  of  mer- 
chandise required-  for  the  consumption  of  the  rapidly-settling 
West.  The  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  entire  West  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  Lakes  for  its  supply  of  lumber;  the  lumber 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Alleghany  country,  from 
which  the  article  is  now  obtained,  being  nearly  exhausted. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  considerations  going  to  show  the 
importance,  and  in  case  of  their  construction,  the  probable 
sources  of  business  and  revenue  of  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wise  councils  will  preside  over  all  . 
deliberations  relating  to  them,  and  that  the  most  energetic  and 
efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  result  therefrom. 

COMMON-SCHOOLS. 

Chicago  is  abundantly  supplied  with  means  of  common-school 
education.  The  City  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  has,  at 
present  four  public-schools,  where  about  1200  pupils  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  difierent  branches  of  an  English  education.  Two  large 
two-story  brick-edifices,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  pupils, 
have  been  erected  within  the  last  two  years,  for  school  purposes, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  It  is  expected  that  other  similar 
buildings  will  be  provided  when  the  public  good  requires  them. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  public  schools,  three  male,  and 
six  femal«-  teachers,  the  former  at  an  annual  salary  of  $500,  and 
the  latter  of  $250, 

The  schools  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  board  of 
seven  inspectors,  appointed  annually  by  the  common  council; 
and  three  trustees  for  each  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspect- 
ors to  examine  and  license  teachers;  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  at  stated  periods;  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used.  etc. 

The  schools  are  sustained  in  part  by  a  permanent  fund,  and  in 
part  by  a  tax,  amounting  ordinarily  to  one-half  mill  per  centum. 
The  fund  is  derived  from  two  sources ;  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  Section  sixteen;  and  from  the  interest  of  the  college  and 
seminary  fund.  The  revenue  derivable  from  these  sources, 
amounts  to  about  $4700  annually. 
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CITY    AND    COUNTY    OFFICERS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


City  Officers: 

Ai-Gi'STUS  Garrktt,  Mayor. 

Common  Council  for  1845 

ALDERMEN 


I  St  Ward - 
2d  Ward- 


Jonathan  Youngr  Scanmion, 
Thomas  Church. 
■James  H.  WGod\^■orth, 
Robert  P.  Hamilton. 
•Francis  11.  Taylor, 
Francis  M.  Edwards. 


4th  Ward--Asahel  Pierce, 

Thomas  McDonough. 

5th  Ward--Iilihu  Granger, 
Samuel  Greer. 

6th  Ward-Richard  C.  Ross, 
Mahlon  I).  Ocfden. 


Common-Council  Rooms,  Saloon  Buildings  [s.-e.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake  Sts.]. 


Edward  A.  Rucker,   Clerk. 
Henry  W.  Clarke,  Attorney. 
Philip  De.m,  MarsJial  a)id 

Street  Co»niiissioner. 
Wm.  Linnaus  Church,   Treasiirtr. 
Alfred  M.  Talley,  Collector. 
Augu-tine  Deodat  laylor,  Assessor. 
Asa  F.  Bradley,  Snrviyor. 
Wm.  H.  Brown,  School  Agent. 
Wm.  Owen,  Sea  lei-. 

Democratic  Advocate. 


Police -Constables — Wm.  Wessencraft, 
Henry  Mizener, 
James  E.  Killick. 

School  Inspectors — Geo.  W.  Meeker, 
Wm.  H.  Brown, 
L.  C.  Paine  Freer, 
Chas.  McDonnell, 
William  Jones, 
William  B.  Ogden, 
Nathan  H.  Bolles. 

orporation  Xeivspaper. 


Courts  and  Officers  of  Cook  County: 

CIRCUIT    COI'RT. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Young,  Judge.  i    Louis  D.  Hoard,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Samuel  Hoard,  Cltrk.  \     Mark  Skinner,  Maste/-"  in  Chancery. 

Terms — 4th  Monday  of  March  and  the  ist  Monday  of  November. 

cooK-couxrv  COURT: 

(Established  by  the  Legislature) — Session  of  1844-5. 
Hon.  Hugh  T.  Dicke}',  Judge.  |    Louis  D.  Hoard,  JJeputy  Clerk. 

James  Curtiss,  Clerk.  \     Patrick  Ballingall,  J'rosecutin;^  .-Itt'y. 

Terms — ist  Mondays  of  May,  August,  November,  and  February. 
This  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  appeal  and  misdemeanors. 


Chas.  L.  P.  Hogan, 
Homer  Wilmarth, 
James  Michie, 


Frederick  A,  Howe, 
Henry  L.  Rucker, 


COUNTY-COMMI.SSION'ERs'    COURT  : 

j    George  Davis,  Clerk. 
Commissioners.    \    Charles  B.  l-'arwell,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Terms — ist  Mondays  in  March,  June,  Sept.  and  Dec. 

I'ROHATE    COURl  : 

Hon.  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Justice. 

justices'   COURl  : 

I     Lewis  C.  Kcrcheval, 

I    Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  I'rohate  Justice. 


'JT.-: 
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County  Officers : 


Sam'l  J.  Lowe,  Sheriff  and  Collector. 
James  M.  Lowe,  Deputy  Sheriff. 
Orson  Smith,  Coroner. 


Anton  Getzler,  As.ses'r  and  Treasurer. 
Wm.  Bradshaw  Plgan,  Surgeon. 
Asa  F.  Bradley,  Surveyor. 


Jeremiah  H.  Sullivan,  George  Brady,  Henry  Cunningham,  Constables. 

Notaries  Public : 

John  Benjamin  Franklin  Russell,  '    Sidney  Abell, 

Alonzo  Huntington,  1    Henry  Brown. 

Senator  and  Representatives: 

Norman  B.  Judd,  Senator  for  Cook  and  Lake  Counties. 

Hart  L.  Stewart,   Isaac  Newton  Arnold,  )  -„  ,   ^.        c-^  ^    t      •  i  . 

•c..       •    /-  II  L-u  Representatives  State  Legislature. 

Francis  Cornwell  Sherman,  ^  ^ 


Barrington,  Alvah  Miller. 
Blue  Island,  Norman  Rexford. 
^Bachelor's  Grove,  Stephen  Rexford 
Chicago,  Hart  L.  Stewart. 
tCazenovia,  John  S.  PIverett. 
^Dutchman's  Point,  John  Shrigley. 
^Desplaines,  Michael  O'Brien. 
FAk  Grove,  P'rederick  W.  Rage. 
Flag  Creek,  lilijah  Wentworth,  Jr. 


Postmasters,  Cook  County: 

•yilill's  Mills,  John  Hill. 
**Keepatau,  Lemuel  Brown. 
ttNew  Strasburg,  Charles  Sauter 
Summit,  James  Michie. 
J:I;Sherman,  Silas  W.  Sherman. 
Thornton,  Joseph  Case. 
Wheeling,  Toseph  Filkins. 
iJijWickliffe,'  Eben  F.  Colby. 


United  States  Officers: 

John  Wentworth,  Representative  in  Congress,  4th  Congressional  District. 

David  L.  ( iregg,  U.  S.  Attorney. 

Justin  Butterfield,  Jr.,  Master  in  Chancery,  U.  S.  District  Court. 

John  McClelland,    Superintendent  Public  Works,  Lake  Michigan. 

Cliarles  L.  Schlatter,  Harbor  Agent. 

James  Long,  Keeper  of  the  Light-House. 

William  B.  Snowhook,  Deputy  Collector  and  Inspector  Port  of  Chicago. 

William  M.  Jackson,  Register  Chicago  Land  Office. 

Thomas  Dyer,  Receiver  ■-  «         u 

Commissioners  of  Deeds  for  Other  States : 

Mark  Skinner,  for  tlic  State  of  New  York. 

Klisha  Winslow  Tracy,  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

*  Kachelor  s  Grove  was  in  town  of  Bremen  about  five  miles  southwest  of  P.Uie  Island. 

+  Cazenovui  svas  in  tovvn  of  Leyden,  west  of  Desplaines  River,  near  where  River  Park 
now  is. 

t  Dutchman's  Point  was  in  Niles,  on  the  old  Milwaukee  stage-road. 

Jj  Desplaines  wa.s  in  northern  part  of  town  of  Lemont,  at  what  is  now  called  "The  Sag," 
f.'T  An  Saganaskee. 

,    Fbg  Creek  v/as  in  southv/cstern  part  of  Lyons,  on  old  stage-road  to  Joliet. 

•,  Hill's  Mill-,  in  Hanover.  **  Keejiiitau  in  Lemont.  tl  New  Strasburg  in  Hloom. 

It  Sherman  in  Northfield.  jS  Wickiiffe  in  Palatine.— J.  W. 
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Hydraulic  Company : 
Capital,  $200,000. 


Buckner  Smith  Morris,  President, 
Eemuel  Covell  Paine  Freer,  Sec'y 
Alexander  Brand,  Treasurer. 


Directors — Benjamin  W,  Raymon*. 
Walter  S.  Gurnee, 
Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Smith  J.  Sherwood. 
Applications  for  water  to  be  made  to  Jamss  Long,  at  the  Clerk's  Ollice. 


Rush  Medical  College : 

CHARTEKEn    hY    THE    LEGISLATIKE    IN    1837.  CULLEGE    EDIFICE    ERECTED     1S44. 

FACULTY: 

Daniel  Brainard,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Graham  N.  Fitch,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  Evaiis,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
James  VanZant  Blaney,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
John  McLean,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
William  B.  Merrick,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Mechanics'  Institute : 

ORGANIZED    FEBRIAKY    23D,   1842. 

Shubael  Davis  Childs,  President. 


Henry  L.  Fulton,  1st  Mce- President. 
Jason  Gurley,  2d  ^'ice-Pre^i(lent. 
William  Blair,  Treasurer. 


S.  S.  Foster,  Recording-Secretary. 
Zebina  Eastman,  Conesp'difg  Sec'y. 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  Librarian. 

Directors  : 
Chas.  M.  Gray,  Joseph  Meeker,  I  ^  dphonso  Bent, 

Isaac  Speer,  :   Isaac  Lawrence  Milliken,  |   Seth  Johnson. 

Young  Men's  Association  : 

OkGANIZED    1S4I. 

David  S.  Lee,  Pre-,ident.  i    Edward  A.  Rucker,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  1st  ^'ice-Pres.  Geo.  Manierre,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Wm.  I.innctus  Church.  2d  Y.-Pres't.    I    Carlton  Holland,  Treasurer. 

Chicago  Fire-Department : 

Stephen  F.  (^ale,  Chief  Engineer. 
Sidney  S.  Durfee,  ist  As.-istant.  |    Asher  Rossetter,  2d  Assistant. 


Engine  Co.  No.  i- (Cataract) ; 
Cyrus  P.  I'radley,  Foreman. 
Jonathan  W.  Steele,  Assistant, 
(ieorge  R.  Bills,  Clerk. 

><       V         !•     Treasurer. 
Joel  C.  Walter,  Steward. 


Engine  Co.  No.  3    -(Osceola) : 
Wm.  M.  Larrabee,  Foreman. 
Noah  Scranton,  Jr.,  Assistant. 
Wm.  H.  Bushnell,  Clerk. 
Benjamin  L.  T.  Bourland,  Treasurer. 
George  F.  Foster,  Steward, 


Engine  Co.  No.  2— (Tradesman's) : 
Alson  S.  Sherman,  Foreman.  |  .  I'.  H.  Sammons,  Ass't  Foreman, 

Hose  Company: 
Jacob  E.  Johnson,  Foreman.  j    Thomas  Holt,  Clerk. 

Wm.  O.  Snell,  Assistant,  1    Samuel  Warner,  Treasurer. 
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Bucket  Company : 

Francis  T.  Sherman,  Foreman.  |    Charles  D.  Grannis,  Assistant. 

Oscar  F.  Lowe,  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Hook-and-Ladder  Company: 
Charles  M.  Gray,  Foreman.  |    George  Collins,  Assistant. 

Thomas  Butler  Carter,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Fire  Guard : 

Leroy  M.  Boyce,  Foreman.  |    John  C.  Haines,  Treasurer. 

Orrington  Lunt,  i>i  Assistant.  |    Robert  P.  Flamilton,  Steward. 

Charles  Jvaney  \'andercook,  2d  Ass't.  ' 

I.  O.  of  O.  F. 

Union  Lodge,  No.  9,  Instituted  Feb.  28th,  1S44,  meets  at  65  Lake  Street. 
Duane  Ldg.No.  ii,m'ts  at  Harmon  c\:  Loomis'  bldg,  S.  Water  St.  s.w.  cor.  Clark. 

Temperance  Societies  : 

Washington  Temperance  Society,  numbers  1500,  instituted  January  ist,  1840. 

Junior  Washington  Temperance  Society,  numbers  300,  inst'd  March  ii,  1843. 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  Chicago  Tent  No.  65,  numbers  200,  organ- 
ized August  20th,  1S44;  meets  every  ^londay  Evening  at  92  Lake  Street. 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  Western-.Star  Tent,  No.  125,  numbers  30; 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  92  Lake  Street. 

Independent  Sons  of  1'erriperance,  numbers  20,  instituted  November  Sth,  1S45; 
meetings  every  'J'hursday  evening  at  92  Lake  Street. 

Bethel  Temperance  Society,  instituted  July  10.  1S42,  numbers  1000. 

Catholic  Temperance  Society,  numbers  1000,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy. 

Masonic  Record  : 
Meets  at  Masonic  Hall,  171  Lake  Street. 
Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  18— Stated  meetings  ist  and  3d  Mondays  in  each  month. 
Apollo  Lodge,  No.  2 — Stated  meetings  1st  and  3d  Fridays  in  each  month. 
Oriental  Lodge,  No,  23 — Stated  meetings  ist  ancl  3d  Saturdays  in  each  month. 
Lafayette  Chapter — Stated  meetings  2d  and  4th  Mondays  in  each  month. 
Council  of  Lafayette  Chapter,  No.  2 — Stated  meetings  on  the  5th  ^Monday  of 

each  month  in  \^  hich  it  occurs. 
Apollo  Encampment.  No.   i  —  Stated  meetings  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fridays  in 

each  month. 

Chicago  Bible  Society : 


Wiliiani  H.  Brown,  President. 
1  homas  Butler  Carter,  .Secretary. 
Augustus  G.  Downs,  Treasurer. 


Orrington  Lunt,       ] 

T.  Ambrose  Wight,  '  T..      d      •  i  „.. 
■'       1    T     Lr  \  ice-Prcsidentf 

Jacob  L.  Hanson,    i 

i    John  Rodgers,  ) 


Musical   Society — Coral   Union  : 

Austin  IJ,  Sturtevant,  President.  A.  Sidney  Downs,  Secretary. 

Joseph  Johnson,  ist  Leader.  Seth  Porter  Warner,  2d  Leader. 

Jasper  A.  M.  Hoisington,  3d  Leader. 
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Religious  Societies : 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Clark  Street,  between  Washington  and  Madison 
Streets.— Rev.  Flavel  I>ascom,  Pastor. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Randolph  Street,  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
Streets. — Rev.  Robert  W,  Patterson,  Pastor. 

Unitarian  Church,  Washington  Street,  between  Clark  and  Dearborn  Streets. 
— Rev.  G.  M.  Bartol,  Pastor. 

Catholic  Church,  corner  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street. — Rt.  Rev.  Wm. 
Quarter,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella,  Pastors. 

First  Universalist  Church,  Washington  Street,  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
.Streets. — Rev.  Sam'l  P.  Skinner,  Pastor. 

Baptist  Church,  corner  Washington  and  LaSalle  Streets. — Rev.  Samuel  Sand- 
ford,  Pastor. 

Baptist  Tabernacle  Church,  LaSalle  Street,  between  Randolph  and  Washing- 
ton Streets.— Rev.  [Wm.  PI.  Rice],  Pastor. 

St.  James'  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Cass  Street,  between  Michigan  and 
Illinois  Streets.  Church  erected  in  1S36,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000. — 
[$9000].      Rev.  Ezra  B.  Kellogg,  Pastor. 

Trinity  Church,  Washington  Street,  between  Clark  and  LaSalle  Streets. — 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Walker,  Rector. 

First  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  corner  Clark  and  ^^'ashington  Streets. — 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  D.  Ryan,  Pastor. 

Second  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  corner  W.  ^landolph  and  Canal  Streets, 
3d  ward. — Rev.  S.  BoUes,   Pastor. 

Bethel  Church,  X.  Dearborn  bt.  Kinzie  and  X.  Water— Rev.  J.  Wilcox,  Pastor. 

Evangelical  Association  (German),  Wabash  Avenue,  n.-e.  cor.  Monroe  Street. 

Chicago  vSociety  of  tlie  Xew  Jerusalem,  nieetings  in  Common-Council  Room, 
Saloon  Building,  37  Clark  Street. 

German  Lutheran  Association  Church,  Illinois  Street,  5th  ward. 

.Sunday  Schools  are  attached  to  most  of  these  denominations. 


[Ward  Bol'NDakiks:  ist — South-Side  east  of  Clark  Street;  2d — South- 
Side  west  of  Clark  Street  to  the  River;  3d — South  of  West- Randolph  Street, 
west  of  the  River;  4th — West  of  the  River,  north  of  West-Randolph  Street; 
5th  -Xorth  of  the  River,  west  of  North -Clark  Street;  6th — Xorlh  of  the 
River,  east  of  North-Clark  Street.] 
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ARCHITECTS.  .  . 

Sullivan,  Daniel,  s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake. 
VanOsdel,  John  M.,  54  Clark,  s.  of  p.-o.  ' 

ATTORNEYS. 

Abell.  Sidney,  37  Clark. 

Arnold  [Isaac  Newton]  .Is:  Ogden  [Mahlon  D.],  123  Lake. 

Brown,  Henry,  c^  Andrew  Jesse  [Jackson],  126  Lake. 

Brown,  John  J.,  90^2  Lake. 

Butterfield.  Justin,  &  J.,  jr.,  70  Lake. 

Clarke,  Henry  W..  s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake.  ^^  "';.*:;• 

Collins,  James  H.,  69  Lake. 

Cowles  [Alfred]  &  Brown  [Wm.  H.],  State  Bank  Bldgs  [s.-w.  cor. 

.  LaSalle  and  S.  ^Vater.] 
Curtiss,  James,  Court  House,  s.-w.  cor.  Randolph  and  Clark. 
DeWolf,  Calvm,  71  Lake. 
Dickey,  Hugh  T.,  103I3  Lake.  ' 

Freer,  Lemuel  Co  veil  Paine,  53  Clark,  op.  City  Hotel. 
Gardner,  Charles,  71  Lake. 
Gregg,  David  L.,  U.  S.  Attorney,  65  Lake. 

Hamilton  [Rich'd  Jones  J  *Sj  Moore  [Thos.  C],  59  Clark,  opp.  p.-o. 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  51  Clnrk,  o]).  City  Hotel. 
Huntington,  Alonzo,  98  Lake. 
Leary,  Albert  Greene,  53  Clark,  op.  City  Hotel. 
Lee,  Davids.,  1035^2  Lake. 
McDougall,  James  A.,  ii8  Lake. 

Mcilroy,  Daniel,  Court  House  [s.-w,  cor.  Clark  &  Ran.,  basement.] 
Manierre  [George]  &  Meeker  [George  W.],  100  Lake. 
Morri.s  [Buckner  Smith]  tV  Greenwood  [Wm.],  59  Clark.    ^,  ;   ■.■ 
Phelps,  Pallas,  Clinton,  bet.  Madison  and  Washington. 
SAimmon  [Jonathan  Young]  &  Judd  [Xorman  B.],  123  Lake. 
Skinner,  ?vlark,  92  Lake. 

Spring  [Giles]  &  Goodrich  [Grant],  124  Lake. 
Stuart  [Wm.]  Cy:  J^arrabee  [Chas.  R.  |,  59  Clark,  over  p.-o. 
Thomas  [Jesse  Burgefis]  cV'  Ballingall  [Patrick],  92  Lake. 
Tracy,  Klisha  Winslow,  123  Lake. 
Wright,  A\  alter,  94  Lake. 
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AUCTION    AND    COMMISSION. 

CagAvin,  H.  A.,  i88  Lake. 

Davlin,  John,  s.-e.  cor.  Lake  and  State. 

Grubb,  George  G.,  187  Lake. 

Nickerson,  Solon,  190  Lake. 

O'Donoghiie  [Peter]  &  Marshall  [Francis],  131  Lake. 

Parker,  John,  63  Lake. 

BAKERS. 

Blaesy,  Bernhard,  s.-w.  cor.  Lake  and  ^^'ells. 

Borchy,  Frederick,  49  LaSalle. 

Groll,  Philip,  53  LavSalle. 

Howe,  James  L.,  14  Dearborn. 

Lacey,  John,  N.  Water. 

Lacey,  William,  AV\  ^Vater. 

Pope,  John,  200  Lake. 

Weis,  Frederick,  12  Clark. 

Wlnship,  Joseph,  71  S.  Water,  bet.  State  and  Dearborn. 

BANKERS    AND    BROKERS. 

Brand,  Alex.,  &  Co.  [James  Mnrray],  s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake. 
Buckley,  Noah,  152  Lake. 
Burch,  Isaac  Howe,  97  Lake. 

Hart,  Geo.  W.,  ^:  Co.  [Nathaniel  Pitkin],  43  Clark. 
Smith,  George,  &  Co.,  41  Clark. 
Swift,  Richard  K.,  102  Lake,  up  stairs. 

Whiting,  AVm.  L.,  Harmon  ^:  Loomis'  Bldg.  [s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and 
S.  Water.] 

BARBERS. 

Bell  &  Hall  [A.  T.],  249  Lake. 

Dixon,  J.  E.,  Dearborn,  op.  Tremont  House. 

Davidson,  D.  N.,  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Hageman,  Frederick  C,  N.  Water  [w.  of  N.  Dearborn,  N.  S.]. 

Knight,  Henry  (col'd),  54  Clark. 

Paine,  AVilliarn,  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Perry  [A.  S.]  &  Drake  [H.  J.],  131  Lake,  3  drs  e.  of  Lake-St.  H'se. 

Taylor,  Abraham  (cold),  31  Lake. 

BATHS. 

Knight,  Henry  (col'd),  54  Clark;  nr  Lake. 

BILLIARD  -  SALOONS. 

Downey,  John,  7,;^  Lake. 

Johnson,  John  (col'dj,  20  Clark,  nr  Lake. 
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BLACKSMITHS. 

Elanchard,  Joseph,  Randolph,  nr  Market. 

Busch,  John  B.,  n.-e.  cor.  Market  and  Randolph. 

Haas,  Ludwig,  [16S]  Randolph,  nr  LaSalle. 

Harman,  AVni.,  n.  side  of  X.  Water,  east  of  Wolcott  [N.  State]. 

Jefterson,  Oliver,  nr  s.-\v.  cor.  Randolph  and  Dearborn. 

^Nlilliken.  Isaac  [Lawrence],  alley,  rear  of  45  and  47  Wabash  ave. 

Mooney,  Michael,  1 1  LaSalle. 

O'Brian  [Michael]  &  Gates  [Edwin  L.],  13  LaSalle. 

O'Connor.  James,  N.  Water,  west  of  Clark. 

Pierce  [Asahel]  &  Witbeck  [Henry],  16  to  22  Market. 

Stevens,  William  B.,  46  Lake. 

Snell,  William  Otis,  115  and  117  N.  Water. 

Sullivan,  Owen,  N.  Dearborn,  bet  Kinzie  and  Michigan, 

Warner,  Seth  Porter,  46  Randolph. 

BLOCK-PUMP    AND    SPAR-MAKER. 
Scranton,  Xoah,  s.-e.  cor.  N.  Water  and  N,  State. 

BOWLING-SALOONS. 
Cove},  Asa,  S.  Water. 
Gates,  J.  H.,  73  Lake. 
<jOold,  Nathaniel,  204  Lake. 

Jones  [Hiram]  &  Martin  [Joseph  Hopkins],  109  Randolph. 
Tiernan,  Hugh,  1 1 7  Randolph. 

BOOKBINDER. 

Hoisington,  Jasper  A.,  63  Clark. 

BOOKS    AND    STATIONERY, 

Ikirlow,  Wm.  W.,  ..V  Co.  [Mark  H.  Newman  .^-  Co.,  New  York], 

121  Lake. 
Brautigam  [Joseph  Castor]  (i^  Keen  [Joseph,  jr.],  146  Lake. 
Burley,  Augustus  Harris  &  Charles,  106  Lake. 
Carter,  Thomas  Butler,  Deposit.  Chic.  Bible  Society^,  118  Lake. 
Comstock  [J,  S.]  c\:  Ackley  [Benj.  R],  82  Lake. 
Hooker,  Jos.  W.,  De[)Ository  of  Sunday-School  Books,  152  Lake 
Johnson,  Joseph,  Depository,  59  Lake. 
McDonnell,,Charles,  Catholic  Books,  25  Market. 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  LEATHER. 

Adams,  William  Henry,  .S:  Co.,  138  Lake. 

Beecher,  Jerome,  160  Lake. 

Collins,  .Samuel  Jl,  tv:  Co.  [George  Collins],  140  Lake. 

Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  158  Lake. 

Otis,  Asa,  87  Lake. 
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Rattle,  Samuel,  iS:  Co.  [Francis  Rattle],  136  Lake. 
Taylor,  Daniel.  (Sj:  Son  [Wm.  H.],  120  Lake, 
laylor  [John  O.]  &  Smith  [S.  P.].  1S4  Lake.  ■ 

Whitlock,  Thomas,  104  Lake. 

BOOT    AND    SHOE    MAKERS. 
Aiken^  Samuel,  Clark.  ,        '        . 

Bagley,  Hugh,  S.  Water.   •  "  '  .         . 

Branigan,  James.  139)^  Lake. 

Chevil,  Mathew,  W.  Water,  bet.  W.  Lake  and  \V.  Randolph- 
David,  William,  172  Lake. 
Davis,  S.  R.,  Randolph,  west  of  Clark. 

Dike,  Isaac,  9  Dearborn.  '  .  .       ;    ,. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  251  Lake. 
.Emerson,  William,  244  Lake. 

Gleason,  Michael,  149  Lake.  - 

GrannJs,  Samuel  J.,  150)4  Lake. 
Jackson,  Lockwood,  Dearborn,  op.  Tremont  House. 
Kernickerbocker,  Samuel  R.,  State. 
Letz,  Jacob,  ^c  Co.  [Charles  Letz],  202  Lake. 
Lewis,  I>.,  N.  Water. 

■Vlelvin,  Thomas.  S.  ^^'ater,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn. 
Mitchell,  John  JL,  136  Lake. 

Plagge,  George,  N.  Water,  bet.  Dearborn  and  N.  State. 
Quirk,  Francis,  Market. 

Robinson  [P.  P.]  &  Gregory  [L.  M.],  [95)1:  Lake. 
Strausel  [Mo,rtinj  &  Stein  [Charles],  42  LaSalle. 
Taylor,  Solomon,  183  I>ake. 
Weller,  V.,  Kinzie,  east  of  Clark. 
Wolt;  Jacob.  53  fJIark. 
Wornhurz,  J..  LaSalie. 

BOTANICAL   AND    VEGETABLE    GARDENS. 
Carpenter,  Job,  [W.  Lake,  ur  L^nion  Park],  4t]i  Ward. 
Hastings,  William.  [Archer  Road],  2d  Ward. 
?kIaroo,  W.,  6th  Ward. 
Thomas,  Henry  Cs:  Gerhard,  n.-e.  cor.  N.  Dearborn  and  Di\•i^i^)I1. 

BRASS    AND    SILVER    PLATING. 
Campbell,  Andrew,  Randolph,  nr  f,aSalle. 

BREWERS. 

Ca.niey,  James,  67  S.  Water. 

Gaugh,  Jacob,  Indiana,  bet.  I'ine  and  St.  Clair. 

Lill  [Wrn.]  &  Diversey  [Micliael],  Chicago  Ave.,  s.-e.  cor.  Fine. 
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BUILDERS. 
Adsitj  James  M.,  ^Monroe,  near  south-west  cor.  Dearborn. 
Barnes,  Hamilton,  W.  Randolph. 
Brown,  Joseph  E.,  254  Clark,  nr  Jackson. 
Criiver  [John]  ^:  Sanser  [John  W.],  N.  Clark. 
Dunlap,  Hugh,  s.-av.  cor.  W.  Randolph  and  W.  Water.  :■  . 
Edwards,  Francis,  Canal,  ;^d  Wiwd. 
Graff,  Peter,  rear  120  Clark. 

Harris,  Jacob,  ist  St.  (VanBuren).  ist  Ward  (east  of  Clark). 
Johnson  [Sanford]  .S:  Shepard  [Robert],  rear  120  Clark. 
Loyd,  Alex.,  Randolph,  n.-w.  cor.  Wells. 
Malcolm,  Robert,  Kinzie,  bet.  N.  Clark  and  N.  LaSalle. 
Page,  Peter,  ^.-w.  cor.  Wabash  ave.  and  Washington. 
Peck,  Azel,  nr  <^cor.)  Clinton  and  W.  \\'ashington. 
Sherman,  Alson  S.,  cor.  W.  Washington  and  Clinton. 
Sturges,  B.  R.,  S.  Water,  2  doors  east  of  Wells. 
Taylor,  Augustine  Deodat,  S3  Michigan  ave.,  nr  Lake. 
I'hirds,  William,  Wells,  bet.  AVashington  and  Madison. 
Updike  [Peter  Lewis]  <\:  Sollitt  [John],  rear  of  108  Randolph. 
Wood,  Alonzo  C,  Cass,  bet.  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

CABINET    AND    CHAIR    MANUFACTURERS. 
Brown,  George,  213  Randolph. 
Clark  [Elisha]  .S:  Hasey  [Samuel  D.],  109  Lake. 
Crow  [Thom.as]  «Sc  Mills  [Henry],  225  Lake. 
Crosby,  Loren,  cor.  Dearborn  and  S.  Water. 
Jacobus  [David  L.]  <^  [Augustus  L.],  11  Clark. 
Jones,  Daniel  Andrews,  18  Dearborn. 
Jones,  Elisha  Morris,  78  Madison. 
Kent,  Lawrens,  n.  s.  W.  Randolph,  east  of  Desplaines. 
McWilliams,  James,  40  P>anklin. 
Morgan,  Caleb,  199  Lake. 
Roberts,  James  S.,  53  Franklin. 
Weir,  John  B.,  1S6  Lake. 

CHURCHES. 
Baptist,  First,  s.-e.  cor.  Washington  and  LaSalle. 
Baptist  'I'abernacle,  78  and  80  LaSalle. 
Bethel,  \v.  side  X.  Dearborn,  bet.  Kinzie  and  N.  Water. 
Catholic  [St.  Mary's],  s.-w.  c(;r.  Wabash  ave.  and  Madison. 
Episcoj^al  (Sl.  James),  Cass,  s.-w.  cor.  Illinois. 
Episcopal  ('i  rinity),  135-41  ]\Iadison. 

Evangelical  Association  [German],  Wabasli  ave.,  n.-e.  cor.  Monroe 
Lutheran,  German,  Illinois,  east  of  N.  Clark. 
Methodist,  Fir^t,  s.-e.  cor.  \V^ashington  and  Clark. 
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Methodist,  Second,  Canal,  bet.  "W.  Randolpli  and  W.  Wasliington. 

Presbyterian,  First,  1 14-120  Clark. 

Presbyterian,  Second.  1 16-120  Randolph. 

Presbyterian,  Reformed— Female  Seminary,  n.-\v.  cor.  Clark 

and  Madison. 
Swedenborgian  [New  Jerusalem],  meet  in  Saloon  Bldg,  s.-e.  cor. 

Lake  and  Clark,  3d  floor. 
Unitarian,  87-93  ^Vashington.  ._  ' 

Universalist,  96-102  Washington. 

CLOTHING    STORES.     '  : 
Andrews,  Benjamin,  jr.,  6  Clark. 
Benedik,  Scott.  183  I.ake. 

Cole  [Samuel]  &  Co.  [James  ^larks],  123  Lake. 
Davis,  John,  Dearborn,  s.-w.  cor.  S.  Water.  [Welch.] 

Denker.  [Richard  P.]  i\:  Eorges  [Philip],  141  Lake. 
Hettinger  [John]  &  Peterman  [John],  S.  Water,  bet.  Clark  and 

Dearborn. 
Rowland  [^L]  &  Riiss  [F.  G.],  97 }4  Lake. 
Husted,  Harrison  Hoyt,  10 1  Lake. 
King.  Tuthill,  115  Lake. 
Leopold,  Morris  L.,  119  I>ake. 
Lock,  Wra.,  .S:  Co.  [Richard  P.  Cox,  Phi?a.,  Pa.],  125  Lake. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. 
City  Refectory,  Sink  [Melvin]  &  Fuller  [Stephen],  17  Dearborn. 
Cole's  [Oscar]  Restaurant,  Clark,  op.  City  Hotel.      [King  Cole.] 
Eagle,  Heman  Hatch,  10  Dearborn. 

Eating-House,  Patrick  Dempsey.  s.-e.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Slate. 
E.^change,  Dodge  [Martin]  (S:  Steele  [Jonathan  W.],  17  Clark.. 
Graves',  Clark,  op.  City  Flotel. 
Jolinston,  William  [cold],  20  Clark,  nr  Lake. 
Tontine,  Isaac  Angell,  S.  Water,  s.-w.  cor.  llearborn. 
AVashington,  John  Downey,  St,  Lake. 

COLLEGES. 

Rush  Medical,  85-87  N.  Dearborn. 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Superior,  bet.  AVolcott  [N.  State]  and 
Cass  and  Chicago  ave. 

COMMISSION    STORES. 
Harmon,  Ciiarles  Loomis,  s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  S.  Water. 
Raymond,  Benjamin  W^'right,  122  Lake,  up  stairs. 
Sherman,  Robert  D.,  S.  Water,  n.-w.  cor.  Dearborn. 
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CONFECTIONERS. 
Banzhaft^  Charles,  X.  Water,  east  of  and  nr  \.  Clark. 
Dinet,  Joseph,  48  Clark. 
Ferry,  Charles  S.,  167  Lake.  . 

COOPERS. 
Fish,  G.  W.,  W.  Lake,  bet.  N.  Clinton  and  X.  Canal. 
Fish,  J.  P.,  cor.  \\ .  Lake  and  X.  Clinton. 
Ciovro,  John  L,  X.  Canal,  nr  ^^^  Kinzie. 

Maher,  Hugh,  South  Brancli,  2d  Ward,  Reynolds'  packing-house. 
"Sammons,  P>ed,  Canal,  bet.  W.  Adams  and  W .  Jackson. 
Squires,  X'athan,  Canal,  bet.  W.  Adams  and  W.  Monroe. 
Tucker  [Thos.  E.]  .\:  Davis  [J.  D.|,  149  S.  Water,  nr  LaSaUe. 

[GRAIN] -CRADLE   MANUFACTORY. 

Gray,  Charles  M.,  76,  78  L^earborn. 

CROCKERY    STORES.  '  .   '  - 

Bradford,  Robert,  219  Lake. 

PJurley,  Arthur  Gilman,  M  Co.  [Wm.  H.  Brown],  105  Lake. 

DENTISTS. 

Gibbs,  Aaron,  117  Lake. 

Hadley,  Elijah  W.,  '^^y:,  Lake. 

Judson,  Edward,  93  Lake. 

Kennicott,  ^\'m.  H.,  133  Lake. 

Pratt,  Amos,  95  Lake.  .;    .,v.: 

DOORS,   SASH,  AND    BLINDS. 
Beidlcr  [Jacob]  ^:  .McKee  [Jcimesl,  S.  Water. 
McFall,  Francis,  Randolph,  2d  Ward. 
Price,  William  H.,  Clinton,  nr  s.-w.  cor.  W.  Randolph. 
Rossiter.  Xewton,  S.  AVater,  n.-w.  cor.  Franklin. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES. 
Boyce,  Lcroy  ^L,  113  Lake. 

Bnnkerhoff  [Dr.  John]  .S:  Penton  [Thomas  B.],  143  Lake. 
Clarke  ^^  Co.  [Wm.  H.,  Abram  F.,  and  Samuel  C],  102  Lake. 
Hagerman,  Fred  C,  X.  Water. 
Sawyer,  Sidney,  124  Lake. 
Stebbins  [Samuel  N.]  <\:  Reed  [Josiah  LL],  159  Lake,  s.-w.  cor. 

LoSallc. 
Walter,  Ethan  (Botanic),  2^  Dearborn. 

DYEING. 

Glassford,  Hugh,  1S6  Randolph. 
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DRY   AND    FANCY   GOODS. 
Carter,  Thomas  })iuler,  &  Co.  [Job  ?^Iagie  of  X.j.],  ii8  Lake. 
ColiiR,  Henry  P.,  89  Lake. 
Gale,  Mrs.  Abram.  163  Lake,  up  stairs. 
Hanson  [Joseph  L.  |  *S:  Ransom  [J.  W.],  117  Lake. 
Kohn,  Isaac,  cS:  Brothers  [Abraliam  amd  Moses],  85  Lake. 
Magie,  Haines  H.,  iSc  Co.  [John  High,  jr.],  130  Lake. 
Rosenteid  [Levi]  &  Rosenberg  [Jacob],  220  Lake. 
Sherman,  Jamies  D.,  &  Brother  [Robert  D.],  99  Lake. 
AVarner,  Herman,  1S8  Lake. 

DRY-GOODS  AND  GROCERIES. 

Aiken,  James  E.,  v^  Co.  [Edward  H.  Aiken],  162  Lake. 
Andriis  [Loornis]  &  Doyle  [r^lichael],  93  S.  Water,  nr  Dearborn. 
Baldwin  [Wm.  Anson]  »Sc  Parsons  [J as.  B.],  88  Lake. 
Beli  [Robert]  &  Kent,  Wadsworth's  Block,  S.  Water. 
Bigelow,  Arnold,  <Sc  Co.  [And.  P>.  Fuller,  M.  Krinbill],  114  Lake. 
Bigelow,  Henry  ^^'inants,  67  Lake. 
Bishop,  James  E..  17 1  Lake. 

Briggs  [Wm.  B.]  »:\:  Greene  [Thomas  R.],  174  Lake. 
Burbank  [Wm.  B.]  vS:  Shaw  [Isaiah],  149  Lake.  - 
Jlurdsall,  Edward  H.,  70  Lake. 
jjurhans,  Henry  J.  &  A.  W.,  Randolph,  nr  Market. 
Butler,  Wm.  M.,  205  Lake.- 
Cassidy  [P.  PI]  i^*  Smith,  222  Lake.  ' 

Clark  [Erastus  Lewis]  cV:  Edwards  [Edwin],  cor.  W.  Ran.  ct  Water. 
Clark  [Francis]  .\:  Haines  [John  C],  168  Lake. 
Collamer,  I),  (i..  148  Lake. 
Davis  [Samuel  E.]  iV  Jenks  [John],  103  Lake. 
Durant,  James  T..  147  Lake. 
I  ennerty,  John,  100  Lake. 

I'ollansbee  [Charles]  ik  Gilman  [Marcus  D.],  71  Lake." 
I'oster  [A.  IL]  lV'  Sjiencer  [Alex.],  S.  W^ater,  nr  Dearborn. 
Hamilton  [Robert  P.]  A:  White  [Marcus  L.],  139  Lake. 
Hamlin  [J.  R.]  Day  [Daniel]  ct  Warner  [Saml  M.],  246  Lake. 
Herrick,  Elisha  W.,  69  Lake. 
Hf.lybie,  Albert  G.,  142  Lake. 

ilolden,  Charles  Newton,  s.-e.  cor.  S.  ^^'ater  and  Clark. 
Hooker,  Joseph  W.,  152  Lake. 
Hubbard,  Tvloses,  S.  Water,  east  of  Dearborn. 
Jackson,  Obadlah,  Wadsworth's  Block,  S.  Water. 
IC.ing,  John,  jr.,  iV  (^o.  [John  Moore,  Warren,  Mass.],  90  Lake. 
Lane  [Geo.  W.]  <k  Densmore  [Eleazer  W.],  Wadsworth's  Block, 
S.  V\'ater.  v.est  of  Clark. 
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Lansing,  Cornelius,  161  J.ake. 

Lowndes.  Gto.  B.,  cor.  Randolph  and  Market. 

Loyd  [Alex.]  ^v  Thomas  [Benj,  W.],  loi  Lake. 

McKay.  Alex.,  Harmon  &  Loomis"  Buildg,  147  S.  Water. 

Moseley  [Flavel]  cV:  McCord  [jason],  150  Lake.  ■ 

Mower,  Lyman,  169  Lake.    ^ 

Neef  [Michael  A.]  c^-  Church  [Wm.  LinniKus],  iii  Lake.  - 

Norton  [C}prian  Collins]  c^'  Case  [John  Ruskin],  78  Lake. 

Norton,  Horace,  cV:  Co.  [Joel  Clark  Walter],  S.  W\ater.  bet.  Clark 

and  Dearborn. 
Ottaway.  Charles,  175  Lake. 
Peck,  Sheldon  W.,  Randolph,  nr  bridge. 
Robinson,  S.  S.,  c^'  Co.,  10 1  Lake,  cor.  Wells. 
Rossetter,  Asher,  92  Lake. 
Salisbury,  T.  \V.,  S.  Water,  nr  Clark. 
Sherman,  ]-]zra  1^.,  122  Lake. 
Sherman,  Nathaniel,  jr.,  112  Lake. 
Slater,  Charles  S.,  A:  Co.,  157  Lake. 
Snowhook,  Wm.  Bergan,  10  Clark,  nr  S.  Water. 
Stone,  Horatio  O.,  65  Lake. 

Stevens  [Plenry]  A:  Carpenter  [James  H.],  166  Lake.  '        ^ 
Strail,  Lsaac  S:  J.  Milo,  Clark,  nr  S.  Water,  and  248  l>ake. 
Tucker  [Thos.'E.]  ..t  Davis  [J.  D.],  Wadsworth's  Bkk,  S.  Water.' 
'J'uckerman  [Lucius]  cV:  Higginson  [(jcorge  M,],  Harmon  and 

Loomi.s'  Bldg,  8  Clark.' 
Tuttle,  Nelson  t^'  Lucius  (I.,  68  Lake. 
A'ibbard,  V.  C.,  65  Lake.      ' 
Wadsworth  [Elisha  S.],  Dyer  [Thomas],  cV:  Chapin  [John  P.], 

S.  \\'ater,  bet.  Clark  and  LaSalle. 
Walker,  .Mmon,   S.  Water,  n.  s.  bet.  Dearborn  and  State. 
Walker,  Charles,  S.  Water,  nr  State. 
Walton,  Nelson  C,  S.  A\'ater,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn. 
Wicker,  Charles  Gustavus,  <t  Co.,  [Joel  Hoxie  Wicker],  94  Lake: 
Wood,  i'ranklin  vV  A.  C,  208  Lake. 
Woo.ster  [David  N.]  \^  Harmon  [Justus],  S.  Water,  bet.  Clark  and 

]  )carborn. 
Yates,  Hornre  H.,  133  Lake. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Childs,  Shubael  Davis,  1523^  Lake. 
A\'liiie,  Roswell  N.,  32  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

FLOUR  STORE. 
<iagc,  John,  S.  Water,  bet.  Dearborn  and  Clark. 
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FORWARDING  AND  COMMISSION. 
Bristol  [Robert  C]  ^^  Porter  [Hibbard],  ii.-e.  cor.  S.  Water  &  State. 
Ikistol,  Robert  C  [Red  Warehouse,]  s.-\v.  cor.  Lake  &:  Market. 
Durfee  [Philo]  &  Rochester  [Jas.  H.].  n.-w.  cor.  S.  Water  &  State. 
Farwell   [Samuel  Utica,  N.Y.]  &  Co.  [Geo.  Augustin  Gibbs],  S. 

Water,  2d  80  feet  west  of  Clark. 
Hale,  Thomas,  S.  Water,  n.-w.  cor.  Dearborn. 
Hart  [Geo.  W.]  &  Jones  [Tarleton],  S.  Water,  nr  Franklin. 
Hubbard,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  s.-w.  N.  W^ater,  cor.  Kinzie. 
Lunt,  Orrington,  S.  Water,  west  of  Franklin. 

Newberry  [Oliver]  ».\:  Dole  [Geo.  W.],  n.-w.  cor.  S.  AVater  &  Clark, 
Norton,  Horace.  &  Co.  [Joel  Clark  Walter,  Edw.  Kendall  Rogers]. 

River  st.,  n.-e.  cor.  Wabash  ave. 
Pardee,  Theron,  N.  Water,  near  Kinzie. 

Peck,  James,  &  Co.  [Joel  H.  Tiffany],  S.  Water,  n.-e.  cor.  Dearb. 
Wadsworth  [Elisha  S.],   Dyer  [Thomas]  &  Chapin  [John   P.], 

S.  Water,  nr  LaSalle,  3d  80  feet  west  of  Clark. 
Walker,  Charles,  S.  Water,  2d  80  feet  west  of  State. 
Winslow,  Hezekiah  J.,  S.  Water,  2d  80  feet  east  of  Clark. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Granger,  Eliliu,  N.  AVater,  nr  LaSalle. 

Nickerson,  J.  P.,  *.l-  Co.,  S.  Branch,  3d  Ward. 

Scoville  [Hiram  H.]  &:  Gates  [Philetus  Wuodworth],  s.-w.  cor.  W^ 

Vv'ater  and  ^Vashington. 
Stow,  Wm.  H.,  s.-e.  cor.  W.  Randolph  and  Canal. 

FRENCH  BURR  MILLSTONES. 

Sherwood  (\:  Northrop,  230  Lake. 

FRUIT,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 
Dike,  James,  Dearborn,  nr  S.  Water. 
Newhall,  Harrison,  37  Clark. 
Slater,  James  F.,  w.  s.  Clark,  ist  door  north  of  Lake. 

FANNING-MILL  MAKERS. 
Hayward,  John,  Randoljjh,  2d  \\\ard. 
Tapper,  Chester,  Washington,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn. 

GLOVE  AND  MITTEN  FACTORY. 
Hildebrand,  "William,  234  Lake. 

GRINDER  AND  CUTLER. 
Corbidge,  John,  Wells,  bet.  Lake  and  P.andolph. 

GROCERS   -WHOLESALE. 
Dunham,  John  Fligh,  n.-w.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Dearborn. 
Henshaw  [Jos.  B.]  &  Shaw  [John  O.],  154  Lake. 
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GROCERS. 
Barber,  Lemuel,  217  Lake. 
Barry,  Joseph,  W.  Water,  s.  of  W.  Randolph. 
Barnes,  Robert  B.,  W.  Randolph,  3d  Ward. 
Barstow,  John,  Clark,  nr  Lake. 
Beal,  Huston,  X.  Water. 

Bell,  Joshua,  19  Market,  south  of  alley,  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph. 
Bowas,  John,  S.  W^ater. 
Breese,  Robert,  135  N.  Water. 
Brown,  Thomas,  127  S.  Vv'ater,  nr  Clark. 
Brown,  William  P.,  206  Lake.  •  /     . 

Bryan,  Archibald,  156  Lake. 
Bush,  John  B.,  16  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Byrne,  Michael,  89  Dearborn.  v 

Carpenter,  Caleb  G.,  Dearborn. 
Chacksneld,  George,  cor.  Randolph  and  Market. 
Crowley,  Dennis,  216  Lake. 

Cunningham,  Henry,  N.  Dearborn,  nr  N.  Water.  *     . 

Cure,  Peter,  193  Lake.  .  . 

Daly,  John,  N.  Water,  nr  N.  Dearborn. 
Davis,  PMward,  185  Lake. 
Dieden,  Jacob,  N.  Water,  nr  N.  Clark. 
Doane,  Cieorge  G.,  S.  Water,  nr  Dearborn, 
Dolise,  Peter,  cor.  Lake  and  Market. 
Duffey,  Patrick,  N.  V/ater,  nr  N.  Dearborn. 
Dynan,  Timothy,  Market. 
Flynn,  Michael,  53  S.  AWiter,  nr  State. 
Gallagher,  Eugene,  N.  \\'ater. 
Garrett,  Alex.,  N.  V\'ater,  nr  N.  Dearborn 
Cioodwin,  H.,  ct  Co.,  172  Lake. 

Gossrnan,  J.  C^.,  140  X.  Water,  bet.  X.  Clark  and  X.  Dearborn. 
Gray,  John  L.,  n.-e.  cor.  X.  Water  and  X"".  Clark. 
Gray,  Jo.sej^h  Henry,  n.-e.  cor.  Clark  and  Randolph. 
Harrison,  Henry,  113  S.  Water,  nr  Clark. 
Heath,  Harrison,  18  State. 
Hickcox,  Philander,  214  Lake. 
Hills,  R.  V,.,  ii:  Co.,  cor.  Randolph  and  Market. 
Johnson,  John,  cor.  X".  Water  and  Wolcott  [X\  State]. 
Jones.  Benj.,  t^-  Co.,  (Mark,  nr  Lake. 
Keith,  >hiLhew  ,k  W.  M.,  Market,  cor.  P.andolph. 
Knickerbocker,  Abram  V.,  S.  Water,  nr  Stale.  ' 

Kotz,  Christian,  S.  Water,  east  of  Clark. 
Lamb  [Horace]  ct  Heald  [Horatio  Xelson],  176  Lake. 
Lowe,  Samuel  A.,  49  Clark. 
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Lynch,  John,  N.  Water,  e.  of  Wolcott. 

]NIcCarLhy,  Owen,  N.  Water,  nr  N.  State. 

:^IcDonald,  ^lichael,  N.  Water,  bet.  N.  State  and  Cass. 

-^IcDonnell,  Charles,  27  Market,  nr  n.-e.  cor.  Randolph. 

]McFarlane,  P.,  204  Lake. 

Mclnryre,  John,  cor.  W.  Water  and  \\'.  Randolph. 

McKay,  Patrick,  N.  Vv'ater.  bet.  N.  Dearborn  and  Wolcott. 

McKay  .Samuel,  N.  Water,  cor.  Kinzie. 

Madden,  Vv'm..  cor.  S.  W^ater  and  State. 

]\lalzacher,  Louis,  181  Lake. 

Mann,  Cyrus,  47  Clark. 

Meadowcrott,  Rol)ert,  iS  Clark,  nr  cor.  l>ake.  , 

]\Iiguli,  Rudolph,  182  Randolph,  nr  LaSalle. 

Moon,  Ammon.  W.  Randolph,  bet.  Canal  and  Clinton. 

]Moore.  Robert,  129  S.  Water,  bet.  Clark  and  LaSalle. 

^Morey  [George]  iV  Dike  [Henry  P.],  Dearborn,  nr  S.  Water. 

O'Prian,  George.  X.  AVater,  east  of  X.  State 

Parker,  X>lson,  83  Lake. 

Periolat,  Clemens,  223  Lake,  s,-e.  cor.  Franklin. 

Quigiey,  ^Michael,  cor.  X'.  Water  and  Wolcott  [X.  State]. 

Raymond,  I'enjamin  Wright,  6:  Co.  [Samuel  Xewton  Dexter],  cor 

S.  Water  and  west  of  State. 
Rickey  [Thos.  H.]  eV  Gushing,  Clark,  nr  S.  Water. 
Rilley,  X.,  Market,  nr  Lake. 

Roljinson.  Cyrus  D..  W.  Randolph,  west  of  Canal. 
Rotgape,  Henry,  241  Lake. 
Roth.  J.  Geo.,  tlark. 

Russell,  Jacob,  n.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Randolph. 
Satteriee,  [Merritt  Lawrence]  ct  Cook  [Geo.  C],  64  Lake. 
Saunders  [R.  Paul]  .V'  Scales  [Charles  R.],  65  S.  Water. 
Seeley,  George,  67  S.  Water. 
Schaller,  Andrew,  209  Lake. 
Sheldon,  Philo  C,  179  Lake. 
vSmith.  Chas.  D.,  S.  Water,  nr  Clark. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  x\Lirket. 
Smith  c\:  ALarsh,  21 6y^   Lake. 
Stoneham,  John,  87  S.  Water,  west  of  State. 
vStose,  Clemens,  Randolpli,  s.-e.  cor.  Wells  [5th  ave.]. 
'I'aylor,  jcjhn,  \V.  Water,  north  of  Randolph. 
^J'aylor  [J.  O.]  (fe  .Smith,  184  Lake. 

Tome)  eV  Belmore,  l)eari)orn,  bet.  Lake  and  S.  Water. 
Towner  [X^'orman  K.]  ct  Raymond  [(ieorge],  S.  ^^'ater,  cor.  Clark. 
Walter,  Kthan,  20  Dearborn,  nr  I>akc. 
^V'arncr,  Henry,  247  Lake. 
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Weber.  John,  S.  ^^"ater,  east  of  and  near  Clark. 

Williams.  John  S..  145  Lake. 

Woods,  Charley,  S.  \\'ater,  bet.  State  and  Dearljorn. 

Woolsey,  John.  W.  ^^'ater.  north  of  Randolph.  '  ■ 

GUNSMITHS. 
Cook.  X.  B.,  92  Lake. 
Peacock  [Joseph]  .^  Thatcher  [David],  224  Lake. 

HARDWARE,  IRON,   NAILS,  ETC. 
Blair,  Chauncey  Buckley,  tV:  William,  75  Lake. 
Botsford,  Jabez  Kent,  109  Lake. 
Bowen,  Erastus.  66  Lake. 
Clarke,  Ed.  P.,  126  Lake. 
Clarke,  Lewis  W..  128  Lake. 

Dominick.  Wm.  1".,  174  Lake.  -     ■ 

Doggett,  Joseph  I^arker,  173  Lake. 
Eddy,  Ira  B.,  ,i'  Bro.  [DevoHon  C.  Eddy].  96  Lake. 
George,  Thomas,  21S  Lake. 
Hatch,  David,  98  Lake. 

Holliday,  J.  C,  197   Lake.  .  ^ 

Law,  Prentiss,  S.  Water,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn. 
Matteson,  Joseph.  116  Lake. 

Ryerson  |  Joseph  Turner]  ^v-  Blaikie  [Andrew].  74  Lake.  ,     . 

Surdam.  Samuel  J.,  132  Lake. 

Vandercook,  Charles  Raney,  .V:  Co.  [Joshua  R.  Shedd].  107  Lake. 
Wheeler,  Wm.,  t^-  Co.  [Edw.  Jackson,  Toronto,  Cana.],  145  Lake. 

HATS,  CAPS,  FURS,  ETC. 
Buhl  [Charles]  A:  Emerson  [Edward].  129  Lake.  . 

Geizler,  Anton.  151  I,ake. 
vSmith,  James  Ayer.  no  Lake. 
Stephens,  [Lsracl  Cyrus].  icS  Lake. 

HOTELS  AND  TAVERNS. 

American  Temp^erance  House.  Brown,  [Jeduilian]  ^-  Cjiuley 

[Jason],  profts.,  n.-\v.  cor.  Lake  and  AN'abasli  a\'e. 
Chicago  Hotel.  E.  A.  McLityre.  n.-e.  cor.  W.  Lake  cV  \.  Canal. 
Chicago  Temperance  House.  Augustus  Dickinson.  i7-i()L:iSalle, 

nr  Lake. 
City  Hotel,  Jacob  Russell,  prop.,  n.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Ran<lolph. 
Columbian  House.  Doolittle  [Louis  A.]  a:  Stone  [Ira].  cor.S.  Water 

and  Wells  [5th  Ave.]. 
Dutch  Tavern,  Strausel  [Martin]  iV  Stein  [Chas.],  props..  38  and 

40  LaSalle. 
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Farmers'  Excliange,  Peleg  A.  Barker,  prop.,  35  Lake. 
Farmers  Home,  \A'm.  Townsend.  prop.,  cor.  S.  Water  and 

LaSalle. 
Glasgow  and  Li^-erpoo]  Tavern,  Ronald  ^NlcDougal,  prop..  State, 

nr  S.  Water. 
Grays  Tavern,  ^Nloses  Gray,  prop.,  W.  Randolpli,  n.e.  cor.  Peoria. 
Illinois  Exchange,  Benjamin  lyler  Lee,  prop.,  192-4-6  Lake. 
Lake  House,  ^\'m.  Rickcords,  prop.,  Kinzie,  Rush,  and  Michigan. 
Lake-St.  House,  Dennis  S.  Cady,  prop.,  135-7  Lake. 
LaSalle-St.   House,  William  Day,  prop.,  n.-w.  cor.  Randolph  and 

LaSalle. 
Mansion  House,  Bates  [Jacob  R.]  vt  Cireen  [Walter  R.],  props., 

84,  86  Lake. 
Xew-York  House,  Hill  [L.  D.]  el-  Smith  [Joseph  K],  180-2  Lake. 
Sauganash  Hotel,  Wm.  W.Webster,  prop.,  ALarket,  s.-e.  cor.  of  Lake. 
Southern  Hotel,  Gideon  Mathew  Jackson,  State,  n.-v/.  cor.  12th. 
South-Water-Street  House,  John  Ryan,  prop.,  S.  Water,  east  of 

Wabash  ave. 
.Steam-Boat  Hotel,  ^L  Flinn,  prop.,  S.  ^Vater. 
Tremont  House,  Bennett  Smith,  prop.,  s.-e.  cor.  Lake  &  Dearborn. 
United  States  Hotel,  John  ]\Iurphy,  prop.,  W.  Water,   n.  of  ^V. 

Randol[jh. 
A\'ashington  Hall,  Oliver  A.  Crary,  prop.,  X.  Water,  nr  X.  Clark. 
Washington  House,  John  Pfund,  prop.,  Randolph,  bet.  Franklin 

and  Market. 
Western  Hotel,  WilHam  H.  Stow,  prop.,  s.-e.  cor.  W.  Randolpli 

and  Canal. 

INK  MANUFACTORY. 
McClanathan,  H.,  Clark. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  AGENCIES. 

Atlantic,  ^Tarine,  of  X'ew-York  City,  John  B.  F.  Russell,  agent, 

38  Clark. 
AltDa.,  Fire  and  ALirine,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Gurdon  Saltonstall 

Hubbard,  agent,  s.-\v.  cor.  Clark  and  S.  Water. 
Buffalo  Mutual,  Robert  C.  Bristol,  agent,  s.-w.  cor.  Market  &  Lake. 
Contributionship  of  Xew-York  C^ity,   Benj.  W.  Raymond,  agent, 

122  Lake,  up  stairs. 
Croton  Mutual  of  X'ew-York  City,  Isaac  PL  Burch,  ag"t,  97  Lake. 
Delaware  Mutual,  Pliiiadelphia,  Penn.,  Isaac  Howe  Burch,  agent, 

97  Lake. 
Equitable,  of  X'ew   York,  Samuel  B.  Collins  &  Co.,  ageJits,  i  40. 

Lake. 
Life  Mutual,  of  London,  David  S.  Lee,  agent,  105  Lake. 
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Life  Mutual  of  New- York  City,  John  C.  Dodge,  agent,  Clark. 
National  Fire  and  Marine,  of  New-York  City,  John  Benj.  Frank- 

hn  Russell,  agent,  38  Clark. 
Nautilus  Life,  of  New-York  City,  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  agent,  Clark. 
Protection,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard,  agt. 

s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  S.  Water. 
Wisconsin  Fire  and  Marine,  Geo.  Smith  tl'  Co.,  43  Clark. 

JUSTICES. 

Boyer,  Yalentine  Aurand,  147  Lake. 

Howe,  Frederick  A.,  Dearborn,  e.-s.,  nr  Lake. 

Kercheval,  Lewis  C,  5  Clark,  nr  S.  Water. 

Ogden,  Mahion  D.,  probate  justice,  123  Lake. 

Rucker,  Henry  L.,  41  Clark,  adjoining  Saloon  Building. 

LAND  AGENTS. 
Ogden  [\Vm.  B.]  <Sc  Jones  [\Vm.  E.],  Kinzie,  nr  Wolcott  [N.  State.] 
Price,  Jeremiah,  S.  Water,  bet.  LaSalle  and  Wells,  [5th  Avenue.] 
Russell,  John  Benjamin  Franklin,  ;^S  Clark,  op.  Saloon  Bldg. 

LAND  OFFICES. 

Receiver's — Thomas  F)yer,  Wadsworth  Bldg,  S.  Water. 
Register's — Wm.  ^L  Jackson  [of  McHenry  Co.],  107  Lake. 

LEATHER  STORES. 

Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  158  Lake. 

laylor  [Solomon]  lV:  Smith,  184  Lake. 

LIQUOR  STORE. 
Burton,  Stiles,   Lake,  s.-e.  cor.  State. 
Eddy  [Philander]  6:  Brackett  [Andw.  J.],  Dearborn,  op.  Tremont. 

LIVERY  STABLES. 
Gray  [John]  &  Butler  [Loren  (/.],  cor.  Dearborn  and  Randolph. 
Nickalls,  Pattison,  Kinzie,  near  North  State. 
Randall,  N.  J.,  rear  46  State. 

Sanger,  James  Y.,   52-56  Dearborn,  nr  Randolph. 
Turner.  John  iS:  Leighton,  Wolcott  [X.  State],  nr  Kinzie. 

LOCK  AND  WHITE  SMITH. 
Letz,  Frederick,  49  LaSalle,  nr  Randolj)h. 

LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTORY. 
Lyons,  Robert,  83  Lake. 

LOTTERY  AND   EXCHANGE  OFFICES. 
Lawrence  [Leander]  tV  Holland  [Carlton],  19  Clark. 
Prosser,  William  R.,  151)^  Lake. 
VanAlstine  [E.  'J'.]  S:  Hickey,  S.  Water,  nr  Clark. 
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LUMBER  DEALERS. 

Allen,  Tames  P.,  N.  Canal,  nr  Kinzie-st.  bridge,  and  River  st. 

Earber"[Jabez]  t^-  Mason  [Richard],  S.  \\'ater"  cor.  Wells. 

Crawford,  Peter,  cor.  Market  and  \\'ashington. 

Dunlop,  Hugh,  \V.  AVater,  s.  of  Randolph. 

Glover,  H.,  W.  AA'ater.  south  of  Randolpli. 

King  [Willis]  c^-  Tinkham  [Richard  PL],  S.  \\'aler,  nr  ^^'ells. 

Lmd,  Syl\-ester,  at  vS. -Branch  [n.  of  Randolph-St.]  bridge. 

Loyd,  Alexander,  Randolph,  3d  Ward. 

Marsh,  Luther,  ^V.  Randolph,  bet.  Canal  and  Clinton,  4th  Ward. 

Milne  [Robert]  cs:  Ferguson  [Alex.],  S.  Water,  west  of  LaSalle. 

Norton,  A.  i*c  G.  1..,  Randolph,  s.-w.  cor.  Market,  Wm.  Butts, 

agent.  . 

Rossiter,  Xewton,  cor.  LaSalle  and  S.  AVater. 
Smitli,  Andrew,  e.-s.  Market,  s.  of  Randolph. 
Snow,  (ieorge  AWashington,  South  AVater  cor.  State. 
Sutherland  [David  R.IL],  lI'  Co.,  River  st. 
Throop    [Amos   Gager],    Wait    [Solomon],   ct  Co.   [John   Eaton 

Throop],  s.-\v.  cor.  Washington  and  Market. 
Underwood,  John  M.,  W.  Water,  nr  Lake. 
Wright  [1  unotliv]  cv  Butler  [AValter],  W.  AVater,  [n.  of  Lake  St. 

bridge]. 

MARBLE  FACTORIES. 
Field,  Frederick,  ^''j  Co.,  LaSalle.  nr  old  State  bank  I)iiilding. 
Sherman.  Alsori  S.,  240  Lake. 

MARKETS. 

Albany--- I'rederick  M\-ers.  227  Lake.  '  .  '■  • 

Boston — Absaloiri  Funk,  Randolph,  nr  Market. 

Canal-Joel  Flli.s,  W.  Water,  3d  Ward. 

Citizens — Samuel  S    Hovey,  cor.  Clark  and  Randolijh. 

City — Joel  Ellis,  foot  of  State  [centre  of  street]. 

Clark-St. — Joel  Ellis,  op.  ])OSt-oflice. 

Clark-St.  Ikidgc — .Sarnuel  Ambrose,  Clark,  n.-e.  cor.  S.  Water. 

Ferry— Philii>^Pfifer,  X.  Water. 

Gallagher,  [Willidm],  cor.  N.  Clark  and  X.  \\'ater. 

Lake— Toel  Ellis,  S.  Water. 

LaSalie-St.--Werhli  [Rudolph]  .V  Pehik  [Peter],  cor.  LaSalle  and 

Randolj^h. 
Market-St. — Hood  [David]  i^^  Buckley  [Timothy]. 
NewA'ork — Espert  [Conrad]  &  Eich  [Jacob],  cor.  Randol|)h  and 

LaSalle. 
State-St.--Buder  ,  (iould  ,  ^'  Barber. 

A\'estern  •  Joel  l^llis,  cf>r.  N.  Clark  and  Water. 
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MILLINERS. 

Alexander  lV:  ]\IcClure,  ^Misses,  Clark,  nr  post-office. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Geo.,  44  Clark,  nr  post-ottice. 

Armstrong,  ^liss,  cor.  Lake  and  State. 

Bostwick,  Mrs.  L.,  Clark,  nr  post-office. 

Brock,  Mrs.  Mary,  [wife  of  ^Michael],  211  Lake. 

Daniels,  Mrs.  ^L,  Dearborn,  op.  Trenioi]t  Llouse. 

Gale,  Mrs.  Abram,  16^  Lake. 

HadlcA'.  Mrs.  B.  F.,  141^^4  Lake. 

Hadiey,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Wells  [5th  ave.],  nr  Lake. 

Robinson,  Mrs.,  W.  Randolph,  4th  ^\'ard. 

Sabin,  Miss,  217^  Lake. 

Timoney,  Mrs.  [Esther]  John,  S.  Water,  nr  A\'abash  ave. 

Waugh,  Miss,  Dearborn,  nr  S.  Water. 

A\'hite,  Miss,  Dearborn,  nr  Lake. 

Wiggins,  Mrs.,  X.  A\'ater,  nr  Kinzie. 

MILLS. 

Gage's — John  Gage,  S.  Branch,   3d  Ward  [on  river,  n.-s.  of  W. 

VanBuren]. 
Hydraulic— Woodwortli  [James -H.]  S:  \\'ebber  [David  Gould], 

Xo.  2,  [n.-e.  cor.  Lake  and  Michigan  ave.]. 
\\'ind- -Cogger  [Henry  H.]  cV:  '\\'oods,  on  lake  shore,  6th  Ward, 

[north  of  Xorth  ave.]. 
"\V"ind  Saw — Wm.  Laister,  Xorth  Brancli,  4th  Ward. 

MILLWRIGHTS  AND  MACHINISTS. 

Fulton,  Henry  L.,  cor.  Dearborn  and  Washington. 
Miltimore,  Ira,  Market. 

MUSEUM. 
Fuller  [Henry]  tV  Sercomb  [S.],  n.-w.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Randolph. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC. 

Abell,  Sidney,  Clark,  nr  p.-o. 
Brown,  Henry,  126  Lake. 
Huntington,  Alonzo,  98  Lake. 
Russell.  John  Benj.  Franklin,  3<S  Clark. 

newspapp:rs  and  periodicals. 

Better  Orr//^?/// (Uni\ersalist),  weekly,  Cyrus  B.  Ingham,  101  Lake. 
CJiicn'^o  Democrat  (Democratic),  daily  and  weekly,  Hon.  John 

Wentworth,  editor,  publisher,  and  ])roprietor,  107  Lake. 
Chicago  yoiirfial  {\\\\\'j^),  daily  and  weekly,  Richard  Lush  Wilson 

and   Xathan  C.  Geer,  publishers  anrl  printers,  Saloon   Bldgs, 

.s.-e.  cor.  Lake  and  Clark,  3d  tloor. 
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C/iicago  Volksfrieiid  (German),  weekly,   Robert  B.   Hoeffgen  c\: 
F.  Mueller,  43  LaSalle. 

Democratic  Advocate  (Free   Democrat),   weekly,   [W'm.]   P^Jlis  t^v 
[Robert]  Fergus,  pubs,  and  props.,  37  Clark,  Saloon  Bldg. 

Gem  of  the  Prairie  (Neutral),  weekly,  Thos.  A.  Stewart,  pub.  and 
ed.,  d^  Lake, 

///.  Medical  and  Surgical  Joiirjial^  m'thly,  James  VanZant  Blane}', 
M.D.,  ed. :  Ellis  [Wm.]  (S:  Fergus  [Robert],  printers  &  pubs. 

Liberty-Tree  (Anti-Slavery),  monthly,  Eastman  [Zebina]  &  David- 
son [Daniel],  pubs.,  63  Lake. 

Prairie  Farmer  (Agricultural),  monthly,  Wright  [John  S.]  &  A\'ight 
[J.  Ambrose],  eds.  and  pubs.,  173  Lake. 

Spirit  of  Temperafice  Refor?n,  semi-monthly,  J.  E.  V/are,  63  Lake. 

IVesteni  C///^^;/ (Anti-Slavery),  weekly,  Eastman  [Zebina]  »S:  David- 
son [Daniel],  eds.,  pubs.,  and  props.,  63  Lake. 

JVester/i  Magazine  (Literary),  monthly,  Rounseville  [W^m.]  &  Co., 
eds.,  pubs.,  and  props.,  173  Lake. 

OILS,  SOAP,  AND   CANDLES. 
Beers,  Cyrenius,  s.-w.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Wabash  ave. 
Cleaver,  Charles,  cor.  Canal  and  \s\  Madison. 
Felch,  Leonard,  cor.  ^lichigan  and  N.  LaSalle. 
Johnson,  Joseph,  59  Lake. 
Jones,  S.  Y.,  57  Lake. 

Ludby,  John,  South  Branch,  2d  A\'ard,  [3  miles  south]. 
Peck  [Sheldon  W.]  cV:  Boyce  [Leroy  M.]    Market,  nr  Madison. 
Rogers,  John,  S.  \Vater,  bet.  State  and  Wabash  ave. 

PACKING-HOUSES. 

Clybourn,  Archibald,  X.  Branch,  4th  Ward. 

P'unk,  Absalom,  S.  firanch,  2d  Ward. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  [Saltonstall,]  S.  Water,  cor.  Clark. 

Marsh,  Sylvester,  340-6  N.  Water. 

Reynolds,  F.ri,  South  Branch,  2d  AV'ard. 

Wadsworth  [Elisha  S.],  Dyer  [Thos.],  &  Chapin  [John  P.],  2d  W'ard, 

S.  Branch. 

PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERS. 
Clancy,  Mark  B.,  154  Lake. 

Cushing,  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  n.-e.  cor.  Lake  and  State. 
Fish,  James,  156  Lake. 
Morgan  [Henry  ^f.]  tV  (Goodrich  [K.  E.],  184  Randolj>h,  over  J. 

D.  Humjjhreys'  wngon-shop,  east  of  Wells. 
Sinclair,  Lewis  G.,  47  LaSalle. 
Shcrgold  [Tliomas]  cV  P>eiit  [Al[>honso],  57  Dearborn. 
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Waggoner  [Harmon]  &  Sturtevant  [Noah],  s.  s.  W.  Randolph. 
Wayraan  [James  B.]  &  Dimmock  [Edvvard],  233  Lake. 
White,  Alexander,  165  Lake. 

PAINTING— ORNAMENTAL  AND  MINIATURE. 

Brooks,  Sam'l  ]Marsden,  s.-\v.  cor.  Clark  and  S.  Water. 
Hadley,  Miss  N.  E.,  88^2  Lake. 

Lund,  Theodore,  143^^  Lake.  .  ;  ,    '..  ■„  , 

Stowe,  E.  C,  Clark,  op.  City  Hotel.  "  '    *  -yr .   .  -':•■•■' 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC. 

White,  Alexander,  165  Lake.  # 

PLANING-MILLS. 
Eoss  Brothers  [Robert  H.,  John  P.,  Samuel  T.,  and  William  H.], 

Market,  bet.  A\'ashington  and  Madison.      On  the  River. 
Price,  Wm.  H.,  Clinton,  nr  s.-w.  cor.  W.  Randolph. 

POTTERY. 

Labhart,  J.  M.,  W.  AYater,  bet.  W.  Rand,  and  W.  Lake,  3d  Ward. 

POWDER  DEALERS. 

Plooker,  Joseph  AV.,  152  Lake. 

Wheeler,  Wm.,  ^:  Co.  [Edw.  Jackson,  Toronto,  Cana.],  145  Lake. 

PRINTERS'  WAREROOM. 
Ellis  [Wm.]  &  Fergus  [Robert],  60  Dearborn. 

PRINTING  OFFICES— JOB. 

P>astman  [Zebina]  tV  Davidson  [Daniel],  63  Lake. 

P^Uis  [Wm.]  iV'  Eergus  [Robert],  37  Clark,  Saloon  Bldg,  3d  floor. 

Ingham,  Cyrus  B.,  101  Lake. 

Stewart,  Thomas  A.,  65  Lake. 

Wentworth,  John,  Chicago  Democrat  Office,  107  Lake,  3d  floor. 

A\'ilson  [Richard  Lush]  <i:  Geer  [Nathan  C],  s.-e.  cor.  Clark  and 

lake,  Saloon  Bldgs,  3d  floor. 
Wilson  [Robert  Crawford],  ct  Co.,  171  Lake. 

PHYSICIANS. 
Banks,  James  N.,  Clark,  cor.  Ivake. 
Beach,  James  S,  (homoeopathic),  104  Lake. 
Beardsley,  Hiram  Hoyt,  cor.  LaSalle  and  Clark. 
Blaney,  James  VanZant,  9  Clark. 
Boone,  Levi  Daniel,  59  Clark. 
Bowlby,  John  L\,  [Botanic],  N.  Water,  nr  N'.  Clark. 
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Eoyer,  Valentine  Aiirand,  147  I>ake. 

Brainard,  Daniel,  Clark,  op.  post-office. 

Brinkerhoff.  John,  143  Lake. 

Crall,  Samuel,  (Thompsonian),  175  Lake. 

Davisson,  Alfred  W.,  77  Clark. 

Duck,  Charles  H.,  Clark,  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph. 

Dyer,  Charles  Volney,  7 1  Lake. 

Egan,  \\m.  Bradsha^v,  Clark,  cor.  Randolph. 

Eldridge,  John  \V.,  s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  S.  Water,  Harmon  Sz 

Loomis"  Bldg. 
Herrick,  Wrn.  B.,  159  Lake,  s.-w.  cor.  LaSalle. 
Kirnberly,  Edmund  Stoughton,  loi  Lake.  r 

Knapp,  M.  L.,  Clark,  nr  post-office,  op.  public  square. 
McArthur,  Erial,  cor.  \V.  Randolph  and  Canal. 
Mclhvaine,  Mathew,  Franklin,  bet.  Randolph  and  Lake. 
Maxwell,  Philip,   79  Clark. 

Pitney,  Aaron,  (homreopathic),  113  Lake,  [up  stairs.] 
Smith,  David  Sheppard,  (homoeopathic),  120  Lake. 
Stuart  [John  Jay],  A:  \Vhite,  Clark. 

SADDLE  AND  HARNESS-MAKERS. 
Berg,  Joseph,  41  LaSalle. 

Buchanan,  Nelson.  177  Lake.  -     ..    ,   ;,  ■; 

Cobb,  Silas  B.,  173  Lake.  ,!.»■,    ',       '■.'"'' 

Horton,  Dennison,  Dearborn. 
Paine,  James  S.,  13  Dearborn. 

Peck,  Charles  E.,  164  Lake.  ^ 

Walker,  Dolivar,  79  Lake. 
Welch,  Benjamin  C,  19  Clark. 

SCHOOLS  -PUBLIC. 

Districts  Nos.  i  and  2  [Dearborn].  Austin  D.  Sturtevant,  Martha 
C.  Durant,  Lucia  Garvin,  and  Margaret  A.  Clarkson,  teachers. 
School-house,  83-7  Madison,  1st  Ward.    ' 

District  No.  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Ballard,  teachers.  School- 
house,  ;^d  Ward. 

r)istrict,  No.  4.  Alden  (L  \\'ilder,  Mary  E.  Warner,  and  Mary  A. 
Kent,  teachers.  School-house,  5th  Ward,  [n.-w.  cor.  of  Ohio 
and  N.  LaSalle.] 

Brown,  Alexander,  South  P>ranch,  2d  Ward. 

Coon,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  51,  53  Dearborn. 

Hazicton,  Erancis,  Dearborn. 

Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner  W.,  Young  Ladies'  Seminary, 
rear  n.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  Madison. 
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Ingalls,  Albert  W.,  115,  117  LaSalle,  old  Baptist  Church. 

Jones,  Miss  P.  G.,  Lake. 

Morse,  Miss  Sarah  Ann,  5th  ^^'ard. 

Stewart,  Miss  Jane,  3d  Ward. 

Whiting,  Misses,  Young  Ladies'  Boarding-School,  247  Kinzie. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  ^vlrs.  Geo.  F.,  basement  [P^irst]  Methodist  Church. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY. 

Foster,  George  Franklin,  S.  ^^'ater,  east  of  Clark.    " 

Payson  [Henry  R.]  ci-  Robb  [Geo.  A.],  S.  Water,  bet.  State  &  Dear. 

STAGE  OFFICE. 
S.-w.  cor.  [95]  Lake  and  Dearborn.      Ephraim  C.  Stowell,  agent. 

TAILORS. 

Benedik,  Scott,  183  Lake. 

Breese,  Robert,  N.  Water,  nr  X.  Clark. 

Brooks,  Thomas,  10  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Burton,  Edward,  221  Lake. 

Cloud,  Wm.  M.,  177  Lake. 

Cox,  Andrew  Jackson,  21  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Davis,  John,  X.  "Water,  nr  Kinzie.  [English,] 

Pleming,  AVm.,  n.-w.  cor.  X.  V^'ater  and  X'.  Deaiborn. 

Franks,  Joseph  Wilson,  2193,^  Lake. 

Hetterman  [John]  k  Petternian  [John],  S.  \\'ater,  nr  Dearborn. 

Plodgson  [John  H.]  cV:  Branigan  [Hugh],  n.-w.  cor.  Dearborn  and 

Randolph. 
Jones  [John]  cV:  King  [Harrison  D.],  54  Clark. 
Mclntyre,  Daniel,  cor.  "W.  Randolph  and  \\ .  Water. 
Manierre,  FMward,  Clark,  nr  post-office. 
Xewburgh,  Philip,  153  Lake. 
O'Connell  cs:  Campeau,  Market. 

O'Grady,  Patrick,  X*.  A\'ater,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn. 
Ryer,  George,  .48  Clark,  one  door  north  of  the  post-office. 
Shubart,  Benedik,  183  Lake. 
Smith,  Elijah,  54  Clark,  south  of  post-office. 
Speer,  Thomas,  75  Lake. 
Stephenson,  David,  210  Lake. 
Taylor,  Charles,  42  Clark,  nr  Lake. 
Taylor,  Mat  hi  as,  168  Lake. 
Tyler,  Elmer,  64  Lake. 

TANNERS. 

Gurnec,  Walter  S.,  n.-w.  cor.  Franklin  and  S.  Water. 

Knox,  James,  S.  Branch,  2d  Ward  [on  the  river  near  VanBuren.] 
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TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Chapman  [Henry]  it  Lee  [John],  38  Clark. 

Fitzgerald,  Wm.  L.  24  Clark,  nr  Lake. 

Jones.  N.  W..  155  Lake. 

Karlinski,  Louis.  Dearborn,  nr  Lake. 

Roche,  Walter  P.,  215  Lake. 

Schaub,  ?\Iathias,  181  Lake. 

VanAlstine  [E.  T.]  &  Hickey,  S.  Water,  east  of  Clark. 

TURNERS— WOOD. 

Cooke,  Horatio,  Franklin,  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph. 
Phillips,  John,  Lake,  n.-e.  cor.  Franklin. 

UNDERTAKER. 
Bates,  Augustin  Seymour,  88  LaSalle. 

UPHOLSTERER. 

Shaddle,  Peter.  Clark,  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph. 

WAGON-MAKERS. 

Bnggs,  Benjamin,  LaSalle,  nr  Randolph. 

Burgess,  John,  186  Randolph,  east  and  near  Wells. 

Carson,  Wm.,  Randolph,  near  Franklin,  2d  Ward. 

Hood,  James,  2;^6  Randolph,  2d  Ward. 

Humphrey,  James  0.,  Randolph,  bet.  LaSalle  and  Wells. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  Lake,  nr  Wabash  ave. 

Jones,  Edward  ^  S.,  Randolph,  2d  AVard. 

Launder,  James,  cor.  Randolph  and  LaSalle. 

Marlett,  Isaac,  Randolph. 

Outhet,  John  C,  191  Randolph,  2d  Ward. 

Schuttler,  Peter,  234  Randolph,  near  cor.  Franklin. 

Turner,  Robert  L.,  Wolcott,  [N.  State]. 

Wayman,  [Wm.]  &  Elwood  [Benj.],  253  Randolph,  2d  Ward. 

Weber  [Henry]  &  Gauch  [Jacob],  Randolph,  2d  Ward. 

Wright,  David,  Randolph,  2d  AYard. 

WATCHMAKERS  AND  JEWELERS. 

Nowlin,  Lewis,  87  Lake. 

Otto,  Augustus  F.,  21 J  Lake. 

Peacock,  Elijah,  195  Lake. 

Sherwood,  Smith  J.,  144  Lake. 

Speer,  Isaac,  77  La.ke. 

Walker,  Amos  E.,  Dearborn,  op.  IVemont  House. 
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EARLY    CHICAGO, 

A  mail  (weekly  od  horseback)  was  first  received  in  1832  :  Jona- 
than N.  Bailey,  postmaster. 

In  1833,  emigration  began  to  arrive  in  considera.ble  numbers, 
and  the  disposition  to  speculate  w^as  manifest  this  year  in  the 
advance  of  lots.  A  great  Indian  payment  was  made  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Lake  House,  at  which  some  persons  displayed 
their  civilization  by  stealing  from  the  Indians.  This  year  the 
mail  was  received  in  a  one-horse  wagon;  J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  post- 
master. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  work  on  the  harbor 
was  commenced,  and  the  present  light-house  erected.  During 
this  year,  emigration  was  very  considerable. 

In  1833,  John  Calhoun  started  the  CJiicago  Democ?-af,  which 
has  been  pubHshed  regularly  ever  since;  a  four-horse  stage,  semi- 
weekly,  was  started;  several  brick  buildings  were  erected:  the 
school  section  was  sold  this  year,  bringing  $39,000. 

1835 — The  population  this  year  it  is  said  amounted  to  5,500, 
probably  an  over-estimate;  the  concourse  of  strangers,  however, 
was  very  great.  Speculation  raged  throughout  the  West,  and 
the  price  of  real  estate  was  exorbitant,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
price  of  canal  lots  at  the  sale  held  this  year;  the  mail  was  received 
tri-weekly.  This  year,  Thomas  O.  Davis  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Chicago  A?nerica?i. 

1836  —  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground  on  the  canal  took  place  at  Cana^port,  in  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  A  branch  of  the  State  Bank  was 
located  here  this  year;  speculation  reached  its  height  in  the  latter 
part  of  1836;  the  excitement  v^-as  extraordinary;  strangers  liocked 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  share  in  the  golden  harvest; 
fortunes  were  made  in  a  day.  Steam-boats  and  schooners  in 
great  numbers  began  to  ply  between  Buffalo  and  this  port;  [provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  were  scarce,  and  commanded  almost  any  price. 

The  Lake  House  and  several  other  public  houses  were  erected 
this  year,  a  measure  of  necessity,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
find  places  of  accommodation. 

In  1837,  the  fort  was  finally  abandoned;  since  which  tim.e  it 
has  been  occupied  by  private  families  and  persons  in  charge  ot 
the  ]iublic  works.  A  daily  mail  was  received  this  year;  Sidney 
Abell,  postmaster.  During  the  session  of  1836  and  7,  tlie  legis- 
lature passed  the  charter  incorporating  the  city;  it  is  similar  in 
its  provisions  to  the  charter  of  other  cities;  a  municipal  court 
was  provided  for  in  the  charter,  but  has  since  been  abolished,  it 
not  meeting  the  objects  contemplated  by  it. 

During  the  year  1837,  the  injurious  effects  of  speculation  began 
to  be  experienced;  real  estate  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  in 
vahje;  and  failures  followed  failures  in  rapid  succession;  no  town 
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in  the  West  was  more  deeply  involved  in  the  calamity  than  Chi- 
cago; and  nothing  but  her  great  natural  resources  and  the  self- 
sacrifices,  devotion,  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens  saved  her  from 
a  prostration  of  many  years  duration;  no  perceptible  check  how- 
ever was  given  to  the  progress  of  improvements.  During  this 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  some  of  the  most  permanent  and 
valuable  buildings  were  erected ;  the  amount  of  travel  was  greater 
each  succeeding  year,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  rapidly  increased 
in  value  and  amount. 

In  1838-9,  nothing  very  important  occurred.  The  Canal  was 
in  progress  during  this  period,  and  had  necessarily  an  influence 
upon  the  business  of  Chicago.  The  country  was  now  settled  to 
such  .an  extent  that  Chicago  became  the  deposit  of  a  large 
amount  of  produce  annually,  and  the  trade  in  lumber,  salt,  and 
other  articles  of  consumption  in  the  interior,  was  daily  giving 
more  and  more  stability  and  extent  to  the  business  of  the  place. 

During  the  year  1844,  Chicago  has  had  many  and  serious  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
consequences  have  not  been  of  a  more  serious  character.  Dur- 
ing the  spring,  and  as  late  in  the  season  as  August,  it  rained 
almost  incessandy;  swelling  every  little  stream  into  a  torrent, 
and  rendering  the  roads  almost  impassable  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  farmer  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his  produce  to 
market,  and  when  good  roads  are  indis[)ensable.  The  past  winter 
has  been  unusually  mild  and  open;  there  has  been  no  snow,  and 
the  degree  of  cold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  a 
traveling  condition  for  wagons.  These  causes,  never  before 
known  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  kept  thousands  from 
our  market,  who  would  otherwise  have  come  here  to  sell  their 
produce  or  exchange  it  with  our  merchants  for  goods. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances, 
it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statements  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  past  year,  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  tables  of  former  periods,  that  there  has 
been  no  diminution  of  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  increase, 
particularly  of  some  articles,  over  the  year  previous.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  trifling  balance  of  trade  against  us;  but  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  will,  we  think,  satisfy  every  candid  and 
enlightened  mind,  that  this  result  is  susceptible  of  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation  and  can  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
manent misfortune.  We  subjoin  a  statement  from  one  of  our 
most  enlightened  merchants  on  this  subject,  and  bespeak  for  it  a 
careful  consideration. 
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"The  opinion  which  at  first  view  may  be  formed  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Cliicago,  from  the  great  disparity  of  Imports 
and  Exports,  is  by  no  means  flattering;  and  were  there  no  other 
means  of  liquidating  the  balance  than  by  the  exported  products 
of  the  country,  the  prospect  would  be  discouraging  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  happily  such  is  not  the  case. 

''The  emigrants  who  have  settled  amongst  us  for  the  last  two 
years,  have  brought  with  them  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  expended  in  substantial  improvements,  adding  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  both  town  and  country.  These  disbursements 
have  done  much  to  equalize  the  apparent  balance  of  trade; 
enabling  our  merchants  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  exchange. 

"No  inconsiderable  amount  of  merchandise  has  been  sent  to 
the  lumbering  districts  of  which  we  have  no  account  in  our  export 
list,  and,  notwithstanding  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade- 
vv'hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  goods  and  lum- 
ber on  hand,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  store,  we  have  good 
reason  for  the  confident  belief  that  the  business  interests  and 
prosperity  of  Chicago  are  as  firmly  based  as  those  of  any  town 
in  the  \Vestern  States." 

On  the  first  Saturday,  the  3d  day  of  February,  a  new  weekly 
paper,  called  the  Chicago  Democratic  Advocate  and  Commercial 
Advertiser,  was  started  by  Ellis  &  Fergus,  publishers  and  proprie- 
tors.    It  advocates  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  charter  election,  March  4th,  1S44,  was  unusually  exciting. 
Mr.  Garrett  received  only  7  votes  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Dole. 
This  election  was  afterward  contested,  on  the  ground  of  illegality 
in  tlie  5th  ward,  one  of  the  clerks  not  being  a  legal  voter.  An- 
other election  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Alson  .S.  Sherman  beat  Vix. 
(jarrett  by  a  majority  of  176  votes. 

The  CJiicago  Daily  and  IVeekiy  Express,  W.  W.  Brackett,  editor 
and  proprietor,  was  discondnued  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  and  Weekly  Jonrnal,  under  the  dirtxtion  of 
Wilson  &  Norris,  established  in  its  place.  No  change  took  place 
in  the  political  character  of  the  paper;  the  '[founial,  as  was  the 
Express,  being  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  Maria  IJilliard,  a  beautiful  schooner  of  191  tons  Custom 
House  measurement,  built  by  Mr.  James  Averill,  and  owned  by 
Capt.  Cieo.  r>.  Fearing,  who  also  commands  her,  Mr.  James  Averill 
and  C.  Walker  ^  Co.,  was  launched  on  the  20th  day  of  April. 
The  Maria  IJilliard  has  made  four  trips  to  Buffalo  and  one  across 
the  lakes  the  past  season,  and  has  met,  in  every  particular,  th'.- 
expectations  of  her  owners.  There  is  not  a  more  bcautilui 
model  on  the  lakes. 
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On  the  226.  day  of  April,  Mrs.  Margaret  Abbott,  wife  of  Dr. 
Lucas  Abbott  of  Detroit,  died  very  suddenly  at  Waterford,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Abbott  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago: she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Kinzie,  Indian  agent 
here  at  a  very  early  period;  was  residing  with  her  father  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  massacre  in  181 2,  on  which  occasion  her  life 
was  preserved  by  the  aid  and  devotion  of  a  friendly  Indian,  who 
rushed  with  her  in  his  arms  into  the  lake. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  the  steamer  AWe  made  her  first 
appearance  in  our  harbor.     The   IVisco/isaJi  arrived  on  the  6th. 

The  Rt.-Rev.  Wm.  Quarters,  Bishop  of  the  Diocess,  arrived 
on  the  9th  day  of  May. 

.  In  Common  Council,  May  9th,  an  ordinance  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  the  first  ward. 

During  the  month  of  May,  there  were  13  rainy  days,  4  days 
during  which  the  atmosphere  was  clear  of  clouds,  the  remainder 
were  more  or  less  cloudy. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Gt?n  of 
the  Prairie,  was  started  by  Jones  k  Beach,  editors  and  proprie- 
tors. It  is  among  the  neatest  papers  in  the  West;  devoted  to 
literature,  temperance,  cind  general  intelligence,  and  has  attained 
a  circulation  of  about  800.  It  is  now  edited  by  J.  Campbell  & 
Co.,  65  Lake  Street. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  June,  the  corner-stone  of  Trinity 
Church  was  laid  [137-143  Madison  Street].  A  number  of 
articles,  among  which  was  the  City  Directory  of  1844,  were 
deposited  in  a  leaden  box  under  the  corner-stone. 

August  2,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  and  suite  arrived  on  a  visit. 

August  election,  548  Democratic  majority  in  Chicago. 

August  8,  fire,  a  barn,  on  corner  of  Clark  and  ^V'ashington  Sts. 

August  9,  tornado,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  State  Bank  Buildings, 
southwest  corner  S.  Water  and  LaSalle,  and  the  residence  of 
E.  H.  Hadduck,  on  Michigan  Ave.,  near  Lake  St.,  were  struck. 

August  9,  shipwreck,  schooner  Daniel  Whitney  was  lost  in  the 
gale  on  Lake  Michigan.     All  on  board  perished. 

Deceraber  4th,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  of  ^\•ind; 
the  south  wall  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then  in  process  ot 
erection,  on  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  LaSalle  Sts., 
was  blown  down,  falhng  and  crushing  a  dwelling-house  adjoining. 

This  year  private  expresses  began  to  run  daily  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. 

August  15,  common  council  passed  an  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing a  loan  to  construct  a  breakwater  on  the  lake  shore,  opposite 
the  I  St  ward;  now  occupied  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
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ARCHITECT. 


JOHN  M.  VANOSDEL,  -" 

ARCHITECT    AND    BUILDING    SURYEYOPi, 

orncE  NEXT  Doon  to  city  hotel, 

CLARK    STREET. 

Dia^vings,  Specitications.  and  Estimates  of  Buildiuirs,  and  Macliiaery  of  everj' 
description  carefully  and  correctly  made. 

PATENT    AGENCY, 
Drawing,  and  all  necessary  p  tpers  for  obtaining  Patent  Rights  at  shortest  notice. 


ATTORNEYS. 


SIDNEY   ABELL, 

AT  L  ORNE  Y  -  AT  -  LAW, 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

CALMN  DE  WOLF, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 


SOLICITO];  IN  CHANCERY. 

Office  in  the  Commercial  Buildings,   No.  71   Lake  Street,  over  the  store  of 

Follansbe  &  Oilman.         Chicago,  Illinois. 


MARK  SKINNER, 

LAW- OFF  ICE, 

92  Lakk  Sn;i;i.T,        CiiiCAfio,  III. 


E.  W.   TRACY, 

Attorney  anl  Counsellor  at  Law, 

.\  N  O 

Commissioner  of  Deposition.-,  nnd  Deeds  for  the  State  of  Connecticut, 

WrnilX  AND  F0J{   THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

OiMCK,   123  L.MvL  Strllt,     Chic.vgo,  III. 


■if. -J 


BAKERS. 

FREDERICK  WEIS, 

CLARK-STREET    BAKERY, 

12  CL.VRK  STKEEr; 

Between  Lake  and  South- Water  Streets,  •' 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

ISAAC   L.   MI  LEI  KEN, 
BLACKSMITH, 

All  kinds  of  Farrier's  Work  and  Horse-Shoeing  in  the  best  style 
and  at  the  shortest  notice. 


BARBERS. 


D.  PERRY  &  H.   DRAKE, 

BARBERS   AND 

FASHIONABLE    H  A  I  R  -  D  R  E  S  S  E  R  S, 

131  Lake  Strei:t, 

Three  doors  east  of  the  Lake-Street  Ho'.ise, 

CHICAGO. 


BANKERS  AND  BROKERS. 


ALEXANDER  BRAND  &  CO., 
PRIVATE    BANKERS   &   EXCHANGE    BROKERS, 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Drafts  granted  and  money  collected  on  Xew  York,  Ikiffalo,  Cincinnati, 

St.  Loui*^,  and  Detroit,  or  on  Great   15ritain  and   Ireland. 

Collections  made  iu  Chicago  and    vicinity,   for    New  \'ork  and  Boston 

merchants. 

STATE    LAND -AGENCY. 

Scrip   to  enter   State  Lands,   and    Patents  obtained.       Lands   for  sale — 
part  price  on  time. 
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MONEY    LOANED    ON    REAL    ESTATE, 

AND 

OTHER   UNDOUBTED   SECURLITES, 

BV 

mCHARD  K.  SWIFT, 

Office,  No.    102  Lake  Street,   \Jv  Stairs,  '■■i.. 

Residence.  6  doors  north  of  foot  of  Lake  St.  \,-    i 


BOOl^  AND  SHOE  MAKERS. 


JAMES  BRANIGAN, 
BOOT    AND    SHOE    r^I  A  K  E  R,    '   '^'     -^ 
Xo.  I31i3<i  Lake  Street,  Cin('A<;o. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hanJ  a  superior  assortment  of  lioots  and  Shoes,  of  liis 
own  manufacture,  which  he  will  sell,  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  low  prices  foi   cash. 
lyir  Kememee.^.  No.  i:j  ^-2  Lake  Street.  .  ;.• 

AVILLlAM   EMERSON, 
EASIIIONABLE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKER, 

244  LAKE  STREI'T. 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 


BOTANICAL    GARDEN, 

ON   DEAKUORN   STREET,   ()TH  WARD, 

IJ.  Sc  G.  THOMAS. 

This  Garden  lias  lieen  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  past  year.  Tiie 
proprietors  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  any  amount  of  I  lot- house  Plants 
at  reasonable  prices.  Sixteen  hundred  pots  of  several  varieties  of  Flowers 
now  on  hand,  which  the  public  are  invited  to  call  and  i^xamine. 

Chica<^'0,  Jan.   I,  1846. 


BRASS  AND  SILVER  PLATER. 


A.   CAMPBI'LL, 

BRASS    AND    SILVER    PLATER, 

No.  151  Rani)oli»[i  bTiiEET,  CiHCAcio,  Tllinoi.-^. 

Saddlery  and    ffarn  ess -ware.   Door  and   Niiinber    Plates,   made  to  order  at 
the  shortcut  notice. 


••,!    ;.    :)       M'. 


CLOTHING  STORES. 


S.  COLE  &  CO., 
C  H  E  A  P    N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K-  C  L  O  T  1:1  I  N  G, 

HAT  AND  CAP  STORE, 

No.  123  Lake  Street,  Saloon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Country  Merchants  will   be  supplied,   Wholesale  and   Retail,  at  the  above. 

■  or  at  their  establishment  No.  28  Duane  Street,  corner  of 

City-Hall  Place,  New  York,  for  Cash  only. 

DENKf:R  &  BORGES, 
New  Clothing  and  Tailoring  Establishment, 

No.    141  LAKE  street,  CHICAGO. 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  superior  Ready-made  Clothing;. 

^i?' Garments  made  to  order  in  the  most   Fashionable  Style. "y^£ 

M.  Hov.LAND.  E.  G.  Eu.ss. 

H  O  W  L  A  N  D    &    R  U  S  S, 

.97 y^  LAKE  STREET, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  •      ■ 

■  R  E  A  D  Y  -  M  A  D  E    CLOTHING, 

Ready-made  Shirts  of  all  kinds,   Scarfs,   Cravats,  Ci loves,   .Suspenders,  Ties, 

Hosiery,    Stocks,    Drawers,   &.C., 

CONSTANTLY   ON    HAND  AT   LOW    FIGURES. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. 

EXCHANGE   COEFEE- HOUSE. 

The  new  l)uilding  on  Clark  Street  has  been  opened  by  DODGE  & 
STEELE,  as  an  ICating- House.  13y  their  unremitting  exertions  and  atten- 
tion to  their  l)usines.s,  the  ])roprietors  are  in  hopes  of  receiving  their  share 
of  patronage.  Meals  served  up  at  short  notice,  from  6  A.M.  until  12  P.M., 
at  prices  from  12^  to  25  cents.  Boarding  by  the  day  or  week,  with  or 
witliout  Lodging.  PZntrance  to  the  Eatmg-room  through  the  Hall,  in  front, 
or  from  the  Alley.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can  be  accommodated  with  Ice 
Cream  or  other  refreshments  in  the  i)arlur  on  second  tloor,  fitted  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  Entrance  through  the  hall.  The  bar  will  be  furni.-^hed 
with  the  best  of  Liquors,  such  as : 

Lemonade,  Mint -juleps,  Sherry-Cobhlcr-^,  Fgg-Nog,  Milk,  I.emcn,  and  Roman  PunLhes. 
London  Krown-htout,  Scotch  Ale,  Phihulclpruu  Porter,  Detroit  Ale,  Bottled  Cider,  the 
best  of  Cij.;ars,  &c. 

Pi:k!ed  Oysters,  Lobsters,  Clams,  Sardines,  Anchovies,  Pigs'  Feet,  Tripe,  Tongues.  «S:t. 
Tea,  Coffee,  Hies,  Tarts,  Custards,  Cakes,  Mush-aiid-Milk,  hulian  and  Craluini  Bread,  Slap- 
jacks and  Maple  Molasses,  Mock-Turtle  Soup,  Prairie  and  Tame  Chickens,  Game,  Birds, 
Welsh  Rare-bit.s  t<c.,  &c. 

Old- Fashioned   Ice  Cream;    Oysters-    Fried,  Stewed,  or  in  Soup. 
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WM.    JOHNSON, 

(Brother  of  J.  Jclinson,) 

Has    takea    the   Room   urder    the   Billiard- Saloon  and    in    the  rear  of   the 
Barber-shop,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Clark   St.,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 

A   PRIVATE   RESTAUUANT,     .    ^.     ,  ■    , 

for  the  accommodation  of  Gentlemen,  with  a  variety  of  Refreshments,  such  as 

BIKDS.   OYSTERS,   TKTPE.    I'IGS'   FEET,    U\M    AND   EGGS,    ETC.,    ETC. 
At  which  place  they  can   be  had    at  all    hours  and  on  the  shortest  notice. 

CONFECTIONERS.  '  :       :'         ' 

J  O  S  E  P  H    D  I  N  E  T, 

Manufacturer  of  an  :  Dealer  in 

CANDIES,    CONFECTIONERY,    ETC., 

Also,  the  Celebrat-ed 

YAXILLA,  COCOA,  AND  COUGH  CANDIES. 

Wedding  Parties  furnished  at   short  notice.      A  good  assortment  of  French 
and  German  Toys,  wholesale  and  retail. 

49  CEARK  STREET. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

S.a3iup:l  X.  Stebhins.  Josiah  H.  Eeld. 

STEBBINS  &  REED, 

DRUGGISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES, 

159  Eake,  Con.  La  Salle  Street,         CriiCA(io,  iLLixors. 

Wliolesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in  Choice  Family- Medicines  and  Groceries, 

I>rugs,  Dye-Stuffs,  Paints,  Oils,  Perfumery,  &c.,  &c. 

PhVSUIA.VS'    pKESCKIiTIOXS    AND    F.M\I  I LY-M  liDICI  .N  ES    CaREFULLY    PkEI'AKED. 

ETHAN   WALTER, 
Dearcorn  S'i  rke'I',  nkx'j  in)i)\{  xoRiii  OF  Kddv's  Iron  Store,  CnicAr.o, 

fieneial  Dealer  in 

Grocfries,  Provisions,  and  Staple  Dry-Goods. 

Also  on  hand, 
A    (Jood    Assortment    of   Gi..\Li.\E    Botanic    and    Thomsonian    AFedicines. 
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.     DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 


B.  E.  Davis.  John'  Jenks. 

DAVIS    &    JENKS, 

Dealers  in  Staple  and  Fancy 

Dry- Goods,  Groceries,  Boots,  Shoes,  Cars,  &c.,' 


JOPIN  H.   DUNHAM, 
Wholesale  Grocer  and  CoM^HSSION   Merchant, 

COK.  OF  DEARBOKX   it   SOUTH  WATER  STREETS,  CHICAGO. 


Dealer  in  Nails,   Scytlius,    Slieet-Iron,  Tin-Plate,   Sheet-Zinc,  Sheet-Copper, 
Iron  AYire,   Paints,   Glass,   Oils,  &c.,   &c. 

LIBERAL    ADVANCES    MADE    ON'    SKOPERTY    IN    ^roRE,    FOR    SALE    HERE    OR    IN    N  E'.V    YORK. 

BELL  c^-  KENT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

DRY-GOODS,    GROCERIES,  WINES. 

LIQUORS,   Wnnii  lead,  oils,  glass,   ETC., 

152   Watkii  SrK'i:KT,     WADSAvoirni  Block,     Ohkaoo. 

Also,  Agents  for  the  Kensington  Iron-Works,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  will 
keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Iron  and  Nails,  at  Pittsburg 
prices,  adding  freight. 

CHAliLES  FOIXVNSBE.  MAKCU-;   D.    GlLMi.N. 

EOLLANSBE   &  GILMAN, 
71  lake  street, 

Wliole^ale  and  Retail  Dialers  in 

DBY-GOODS.  rnJCJCElMES,   BOOTS   ANI^   SHOES,  SALT, 
LUMBER,  NAILS,  ETC. 

Cash  paid  for  Wheat. 


A.  H.  FosiErj.  Aeex.  Spencii. 

FOSTER  &  SPENCER, 

Wholes.ale  and  Retail   Deilers  in 

DRV- GOODS,  GROCERIES,  AND  PROVISIONS, 

roots,    ^HOES,    liquors,    and    ERUIT, 
SolTH- WaTKK'    STIlKF.r.  ."i)   DOOIJ    AliOVH   DKAUIiOK'N    Sr.,  ('iiirA<;<>. 
N.  ]].— Cash   paid   for  all  kinds  of  Country  Proilucc. 
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CORNELIUS   LANSING, 

General  Dealer  in  Staple  and  Fancy 

GEOOErJES.  PROVISIONTS,  HARDWAHE.  Sc  CROCKERY, 

No.   i6i  Lakk  Street,         Chicago,  III. 
Cash  paid  for  Produce. 

James  B.  Paesoxs.  Newbold  La.wi;ence. 

PARSONS  .^^  LAWRENCE, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  DRY-GOODS, 

120  Pk.vkl  axd  S'2  Beaa'i:i;  Streets,  below   \Yall  Stkeet. 

NEAV   YORK. 

S.  S.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  arid  Retail  Dealers  in  Dry-Goods  and  Groceries, 

Hardware,  Crockery,  Hats,  Caps,  Boots,  and  Shoes, 

Leather,  Iron,  Steel,  Glass,  Nails,  Fniit,  etc. 

191,    C0RNP:R    of    lake   and   wells    streets,    CUlCAGi). 

Cash  Daid  for  I'roduce. 


asher  rossetter, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

CUE  A  P    C  A  S  II  -  S  T  ORE, 
92  Lake  Street,  oito-ite  the  Tkemoxt  IIoese,     Chicago. 
Cash  paid  for  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce. 

Hexky  Stevens.  Jas,  H.  Carpenter. 

STEVENS  cS:  CARPENTER, 

Geiieial  ]Jealer.s  in 

STAPLE  DRY-GOODS,  GROCERIES,  CROCKERY, 

HARDWARr:,    JlOOTS,    SHOES,    ETC., 
Xn.  ICG  Lake  Stl'i:et,        Chicago,  Illinois.  ^ 


C  II  E  A  P    C  A  S  II  -  S  T  O  R  E, 

CilAS.  G.  WlCKF.R    &    Co., 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealers  in  Staple  Dry-Goods,   Groceries, 
Wines,  Liquors,  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  Nails,  Glass,  Produce,  i^c. 

()i  LAKE  S'JRLLT,         CHICAGO. 
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J.  E.  Hammn.  Daxiel  Day.  S.  M.  Wakner. 

ha:sIlin,  day  &  warner, 

GENERAL    DEALERS    IN 

Dry-Goods.  Groceries,  Crockery,  Hardware,  Sash, 

LEATHER,  BOOTS,  SHOES,  SALT,  ETC., 
246   LAKE    STREET,      CHICAGO,    ILL. 

j^F"  Store  fronts  also  011  South- Water  Street,  opposite  O.  Lunt's  warehouse. 

FOUNDERY. 

EAGLE    FOUNDERY, 

COR.    OF    WEST    WASHINGTON    &    WEST    WATER    STREETS, 

(A  few  rods  south  of  the  South-Branch  Bridge.) 

At  this  establishment  the  subscribers  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  order 
all  kinds  of  castings;  such  as  Miil-Gearing  of  every  description,  finished  in 
superior  style;  Threshing-}>Iachines  of  every  variety;  Miscellaneous  Gearing, 
Shafts,  Gudgeons,  Fanning-Mill  Castings,  Stove  llates,  Paint-Mills,  Sleigh- 
Shoes  of  every  description,  Wagon-Boxes,  &c.  Also  Erass  Castings  furnished 
to  ord'er. 

PLOWS  AND  WAGONS  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale,  or  exchanged 
for  Farmers'  Produce  and  Merchants'  Goods.  The  most  approved  Steel 
Plo-.vs — warranted.  Also,  one  and  two-horse  Lumber- Wagons  of  superior 
workmanship.  h.    H.   SCOVILLE   &   P.  W.   GATES. 


FORWARDING   AND    COMMISSION. 


FARWELL  &  CO.,      ' 
FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
CHICAGO,     ILLINOIS. 


Agents  for  New  York,  Utica  and  Oswego  Canal  Line,  and  Steam  Propellers- 

from  Oswego  to  Chicago;   for  several  Lines  on  the  Erie  Canal, 

and  for  Steamboats  and  Vessels  on  the  Lakes. 


REFERENCES: 


V/.  S.  ROSSfTEk.  ic8  Broad  St.,  X.  Y.  I    I-AR\v>-.Ll.  &  Hakringt(jn,  Vtica. 

Evan  GRif-FiTH,-  33  Coenties  Slip.  X  Y.  DooLinLK,  Mills  &  Co,  0-->wcj;o. 

W.\t.   Mo.NTfU  1  H  &  Co.,  Alljaiiy.  i    SEARS  &  Griffith,   Buffalo. 

CHARLES  WALKER, 
(SKrX  OF  THE  -'Ox/')  South- Watkk  Street, 

V/hoIcsale  and   Retail  Dealer  in 

DRY-GOODS,  GROCERIES,  AND  LEATHER. 

STORAGE  AND  EORWARDLNG— Also,  prepared  to  do  a  Storage 

and  Forwarding  business  to  and  from  New  York,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Cash  advanced  on  i'roduce,   and  Cash  paid   for  Wheat,   Hides,   Wool, 

and  all  kinds  of  Country  I'roduce. 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 


HCEACE  NOKTOX.  JOET.   C.   WALTER.  ED^YAED   K.   ROGE    f. 

HORACE  NORTON  &:  CO., 
Storage,  Forwarding,  &  Commission  Merchants, 

DEALERS  IN  PIG-IRON,  LEHIGH  COAL,  AND   SALT. 

Agents  for  the  following  Lines  on  tlie  Erie  Canal : 

Troy  and  Micliig-an  (Six-day)  Line.  New -York  and  Toledo  Line 
and  "Western  Luke- Boat  Line. 

And  for  Steamboats  Empire  and  St,  Louis,  and  Propellers  Samson, 
Hercules,  Prlxcetox,  and  Syracuse. 

Liberal  Advances  made  on  all  kinds  of  Produce.        Mark  packages  "  H.  Norton  &  Co 

SOUTH- WATER  STREET,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hop.ACE  Nor.Tox.  Joel  C.  Walter. 

H.  NORTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

r>RY-GOODS,  GROCEKTES,  WINES, 
LIQUORS,  PAINTS,  GLASS,  CROCKERY, 

glassware,   salt,   ETC., 
Cash  paid  for  Wheat  and  other  Country  Produce  at  all  times. 

1846  JAMES  PECK  &:  CO.,  1846 

Storage,  Forwarding,  &  Commission  Merchants, 

And  Dealers  in 

.SALT,    nAKD-Ce)AL,    KOSSIE    ANI>    MISIIAWAUKA   I'IG-IRON,  &  rRODUCE^ 

ON  SOUTH- WATER  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

(At  the  foot  of  Dearborn  Street.) 


STAPLE   AND    FANCY   DRY-GOODS. 


EZRA  L.  SHERMAN, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

STAPLE    AND    FANCY    U  R  Y  -  G  O  O  D  S, 

GROCERIES,    HARDWARE,    ETC., 
No.  122  Lakh  Strkkt.  Chicago,  III. 

Cash  fiaid  for  Wheat  and  Country  Produce. 
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CHAS.  L.  HARMON, 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCH.ANT, 

Agent  for  sale  of  Fairbank's  Platform  Scales,  and  Burling'ton  Glass-Factory. 
CoK.  ^Jlakk  4.V:  SoLTH-^V''ATl•:R  Stkkkts.     Chicago,  III. 

FRUIT    GROCERIES,  ETC. 

MOREY   &  DIKE, 
DEALERS  IX  GROCERIES  AND  ERUIT, 

9  DEARBORN   STREET.  / 

GRINDER    AND    CUTLER. 


JOHN   COIMUDGE, 

(From  Shefneld,  England,)  "'        '  ■  • 

GRINDER    AND    CUTLER, 

Knives,  Razors,  and  Scissors  ground,  and  Pen  and  Pocket-Knife  Blades 
inserted  on  short  notice. 

East  side  of  Wells  St.,  i'.etween'  Lake  and  Randolph  Streets. 

■N.  B.— All  kind  of  Doctors'  Instruments  repaired. 


HARDWARE. 


W.    F.    DOMINICK, 

HARDWARE  AND  TOOL  STORE, 

134:  Lake  Strllt.        Cni(A(iO. 

A  full   assortment   of  Tools,    Building- Hardware,    Cabinet   Trimmings,   and 

Housekeeping  Articles.  N.  B.— Mahogany  Veneers. 


Chas.  R.  Vandercook  &  Co., 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealers  in 

COOKING  AND  PARLOR  STOVES, 

TIX-PLATE,  SHEET-IROX,  AND  COPPER,  SHELF  AND  HEAVY 

HARDWARE,    IRON,    STEEL,    NAIES,    SPIKES, 

AND    SADDLERY    GOODS. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  TiX,   Sheet-Irox,  and  Coi-PER  Ware. 

107  LAKE  STREET,     CrHCAGO,  ILL. 
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FOLCiKR,  BLUNT  &  ALFORD,    .  .. 

(Lat  :  Wood  x-  Folgep.,) 
219    I'EARL    STREET,    NEW   YORK,  ,        ' 

WHOLESALE  HARDWARE  DEALERS, 
English  &  American  Hardware  &  Fancy  Cutlery, 

CORDACrE.  lilJUSTIES,  CL'T  AND   NYJIOUGriT  XATLS. 

Acient  for  Havden's  Steel  Pens. 


HATS,  CAPS,  ETC. 


BULIL  &  EMERSON, 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

HATS,    CAPS,    FURS,    BUFF  A  EC    ROBES, 

hatters'  stock,  trimmings,  etc. 

No.  129  Lai;i:  StkkkTj  Ciiic\no,  III. 

ANTON  GETZLER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

CAP,  FUR,  AND  U.ALBRELEA  MANUFACTORY, 

NO.    151   LAKi:  STREET,     CHICAGO,   lEL. 

Fancy  Furs  and   Cap.^  of  all   descriptions  made  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.      Cash  and   the  highest  price  paid  for  Furs. 


HOTELS,  ETC. 


TREMONT    HOUSE,       . 
Ben  NET  Smith, 
rOlJNLIi  OF  LAKE  AND  ])EAl{r,ORN  STiJEETS. 

I  inKClXY  OPI'dSITE   THE 

E.\srKP.y,  Wi  STERN,  SouTHEf.N,  .Sr  NohTHEiiN  Stage-Offk'  s,  Chicago,  III. 

An  Omnibus  will   at   all    times    be  in  attendance   to  convey  passeny;ers 
to  and  from  the  boats,  free  of  cliaii^e. 


LARMIERS'    ENCHANGE, 

lA'   P.   A.   BARKER, 

I^VKI,  :--Ti:i-.KT.  0]»]).  r!i<'  AiiMT.  'J*cini»f.'iMiico  House.   Ciiir.vijo.  1i,l. 

•'•\^'>^g^  taken  to  and  from  Steamboats  free  of  charge. 

i^-.   Excellent   Stabling. ■^i:u 


fH< 


'.;*.';,  .    '  /'  f.ii     !'■ 


'     ^       AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOUSE, 
BY  BROWN  c^-  GUliLEY, 

On  Lake  Street,  X.-W.   Corner  Wabash  Avenue,       Chicago,  III. 

MANSION  .HOUSE, 
BATES   .V:   GREEN, 

NO.   84  &  86  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

WESTERN    HOTEL, 

WM.  H.  STOW^ 

Cor.  W.  Raxdolpii  and  Canal  Stkeets,     Chicago,  III. 

The  best  stable,  sheds,  and  yard  in  tlie  city.  Passengers  and  baggac;e 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  boats  free  of  charge.  Carriage  and  wagons  leave 
this  Hotel  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats. 

LEATHER  STORES. 

W.  S.  GURNEE, 

Manufacturer  of  Leather  and  Dealer  nsr 

SADDLERS'   HARDWARE   &   SHOE-EINDINGS, 
158  Lake  Street,     Chicago,  III. 

LOOKING-GLASSES. 


ROBERT  EYONS, 

LOOKING-GLASSES, 

Looking-Glass  Plates, Pictlke-Frames, «fc  Certain  Ornaments, 

NO.    183  LAKE  STREET,     CHICAGO,   ILL. 

N.  B. — Gilding  of  every  description  promptly  executed. 


LUMBER    MERCHANTS. 


PEl'ER  CRA\\'E(JRI), 

Retailer  of 

GREEN-BAY  LUAHU^.R,  SHINGLES,   LATH,  ETC. 

CORNER    OE    WASIIIXGTOX    AND    .\L\RKET    STREETS, 

ONE  BLOCK  HOUTII  OF  THE  RANDOLPH-STREET  BRIDGE. 


I  I ' 


i>i  i 


A.  &  G.   L.  NORTON, 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Lumber, 

SOUTH    SIDE    OF    RANDOLPH    STREET, 
AND    EAST    END    OF    SOUTH-BRANCH    BRIDGE,  CHICAGO,    ILL. 

^^^Bill>  of  Lumber  cat  to  order.  AVm.  Butts,  Agent. 

A.     S  M  I  T  H, 

Dealer  in 

Green -Bay  Lumber,  Shingles,  Lath,  Sash,  Etc., 

EAST  SIDE  OF  MARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

(FIRST  YARD  SOUTH  OF  RANDOLPH.) 

Throop,  Wait  &  Co.. 

RETAILERS  OF  ST.  CLAIR  LUMBER, 

shingles,  lath,  etc.,  of  the  best  quality. 

COKNEK   OF    AVASniN(.TON    AND    MaRKET    StREETS, 
ONE  BLOCK  SOUTH  OF  R  VNDOLPH-STREET  P>RIDGE,  CHICAGO,    IlL. 


MARKETS. 


CITIZENS'  MARKET. 

The  subscriber,  forraerly  of  the  Western  ^larket,  has  taken  the  store  at 
the  corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph  Streets,  oppo->ite  the  Court  House,  and 
near  the  City  Hotel,  where  he  intends  to  keep  a  [general  assortment  oi 

FRESH  AND  SALT  PROVISIONS, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  those  who  may  favor  him  with  tlieir  custom. 

ft  J"  Marketing  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city  free  of  expense. 

The  subscriber  wislies  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  establish- 
ment is  not  connected  with  any  other  in  the  city,  and  that  it  will  be  closed 
on  the  Sabbath.  SAMUEL   S.    IIOVEY,   A-enL 


MILLINER    AND    DRESSMAKER. 


Mrs.  Geo.  Anderson, 
SILK    AND    STRAW    MILLINERY, 

AND    FANCY    SILK    GOODS, 

('lmik  Stijeei,  liET.  Lake  Stijeet  Sc  Po.<t-Oi  eice.  Chicaoo,  III 

Tuscan  and  Straw  Bonnets  Cleaned,  Turned,  .ind  Altered  to  the  most 
imj)roved  and  fashionable  shapes. 


!i    ! 


PAINTERS. 


ALEX.  WHITE. 

PaIxXTER, 

And   Dealer   in   Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,   Glass, 

Sash,  and  Putty; 

ARTISTS*    B  Ft  L  SUES    ANJJ)    COLORS 

OE    EVERY    DESCRri'TION,  •    • 

Paper- Hanging>,  Looking-Gla<s  Plates,  Bronzes,  Gold  aad  Silver  Leaf,  &c., 
165  LAKE  STREET,         CPLICAGO,   ILL. 

LEWLS  G.  SINCLAIR, 

PAINTER,  AND  GLAZIER, 

Plast  Side  between  Lake  and  Randolph.  47  LA  SALLE  STREET. 

PLANING    MILLS. 

WM.    H.    PRICE, 
WEST-RANDOLPH    STREET,    CORNER    CLINTON, 

Two  blocks  west  of  the  Randi-lph-Street  Eridge. 
MANUFA( 'TUEER  AXD  DEALEli  IN 

PLANED    PLC  O  RING    AND    SIDING. 

^if'Planing  done  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice  'yLS 
Also,  manufacturer  of  Sash,  Doors,  and  Blinds,— a  si,ipply  of  the  above 


tides  constantly  on  hand. 


Loss  &  Brothers'  Planlng  Mill, 
MARKET   STREET. 

I'.ETWEEN    WA>niX<;TON    AM>    .-NLVDI^OX    STJJEETS,    ONE    BE  OCR    SOITII 
<»E    THE    RANIXILI'H-STREET    lU.MIH.E, 

DEALERS  IN  PLANED  ELOORING, 

And  Ploorin^'  Planed  to  order  on  shortest  notice. 


TAILORS. 


THOS.   SPEER, 

M  E  R  C  H  A  N  T    T  A  I  L  O  R, 

Chicago,  III. 
N.  B.— Cloths,  Cassimcre<:,  Vestings,  &c. 


>  .  !  *  >     '     '  1    /    ' 


1  < 


TOBACCO    AND    CIGARS. 


NEW-YORK  TOBACCO  STORE, 
\Vm.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

CIGARS,    TOBACCO,    SNUFF,    WINES, 

AND    LIQUORS   OF   ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

j^S'A  choice  article  of  Champagne  constantly  on  hand.  "35a 

AVest  Side  of  CLAinc  Street, — One  Dock  Noktii  of  Lake  St 


W.   P.  ROCHE, 

Manufacturer  of  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars, 

And  Dealer  in 

FAERY  YAPJETi"  OF  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  CIGARS,  PIPES,  TOBACCO,  AND 

SNUFF-BOXES,  CIGAR-CASES,  ETC., 

215  Lake  Stuket,  Ciiicacjo. 

AA/^ATCH MAKERS    AND  JEWELERS. 

ISAAC  SPEER, 

vVatches,  Jewelry,  Plated  and  Britannia  Ware, 
TOYS,  etc., 

NO.   77  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

(A  few  doors  east  of  t'^'C  Tremont  House  ) 
A-i'AYatches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  carefully  repaired  and  warranted.""-;  :i 


Amos  E.  Walker. 

W^  A  T  C  H  M  -\  K  i:  1^    A  N  D    J  E  W  E  L  E  R, 

DEAiMioKN  Stkeet,  <»:'i'«»>iTi;  Tkkmont  I1ou.se. 

ro   Tewelry  made  V)  order. 
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